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ADVERTISEMENT 


Tsx  present  Handbook  comprises,  it  is  believed,  tbe  most 
eomplete  directions  for  playing  games  of  skill  and  science, 
jet  presented  to  the  English  public.  Its  great  predecessor, 
Hoyle,  lor  more  llian  hatf  a  century  the  only  authority,  has 
now  become  obsolete  or  imperfect  in  respect  to  several  of 
the  principal  games,  aod  more  likelv  to  mislead  than  instruct. 

The  want  of  a  comprehensive  and  practical  Manual  of  this 
description,  having  frequently  been  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  the  PubUsher,  he  determined  to  undertake  it,  and  confided 
the  task  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Carleton.  That  gentleman  is  responsible 
for  the  elaborate  treatise  on  Whist,  and  its  arrangement  in 
four  parts.  Three  of  the  four  parts,  as  will  be  seen,  are  revised 
editions  of  previous  treatises ;  the  fourth  is  partly  original 
and  partly  compiled,  and,  as  a  whole,  is  new.  The  PubUsher, 
in  his  anxiety  to  render  this  important  portion  of  the  work  as 
perfect  as  possible,  submitted  it,  while  at  press,  to  several  dis- 
tmguished  Whist-players,  and  by  their  kind  co-operation,  has 
been  enabled  to  settie  several  rules,  which  seemed  either  to 
conflict  with  themselves,  or  were  at  variance  with  those 
currently  received.  Many  of  the  notes  have  arisen  out  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  To  these  four  parts  of  Whist  are  pre- 
fixed (by  another  hand)  Bob  Short's  rules,  and  something  of 
an  index,  by  way  of  guiding  the  student  through  the  mazes 
of  so  elaborate  a  treatise. 

Mr.  Carleton  is  likewise  responsible  for  the  articles  on 
Ecart^,  Hazard,  Backgammon,  and  most  of  the  games  adopted 
from  Hoyle  or  other  printed  authorities. 

PiQi7£i  is  "by  a  gentleman,  who  has  long  ranked  as  one  of 
our  best  players,  and  has  won  many  considerable  matches. 

Cbibbaoe  is  condensed  frt)m  Mr.  Walker*s  very  compre- 
hensive treatise,  which  is  by  &r  the  best  extant. 

The  treatise  on  Dbauohts  comprises  the  entire  work  of 
Storges,  as  revised  and  edited  by  Walker ;  together  with  some 
additional  games  and  problems,  contributed  by  Mr.  Martin,  a 
professional  player  of  considerable  skill.   The  article  on  Polish 
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Draughts  is  by  the  PubliBher,  written  from  memory,  for  want 
of  materials  at  hand.  He  is  likewise  responsible  for  the 
BiLLiABDS,  which,  though  compiled  from  Mr.  White's  cele- 
brated work,  has  been  so  extensively  altered  and  corrected, 
as  to  become  almost  a  new  treatise.  In  Mr.  White's  time 
'he  simple  white  ball  games  were  almost  the  only  ones  played 
m  this  country,  which  circumstance  will  account  for  the  neces- 
sity of  the  numerous  alterations.  The  elementary  part  is 
entirely  re- written,  and  the  instructions  are,  it  is  hoped,  con- 
veyed so  ez|^citly,  that  a  person  who  never  before  played 
a  game,  may  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  from  the  pre- 
sent pages  to  teach  himself,  without  filing  into  erroneous 
modes  or  habits.  In  conducting  this  rather  arduous  part  of  the 
volume  through  the  press,  the  Publisher  has  been  favoured  with, 
the  assistance  of  several  distinguished  players,  amateur  and 
professional,  both  in  London  and  Brighton.  Mr.  Thurston  also, 
eminent  for  his  billiard  and  bagatelle  tables,  has  rendered 
every  assistance,  as  well  by  his  own  valuable  advice  as  hy 
granting  the  use  of  his  splendid  edition  of  Kentfiekl's  work. 

The  Gebman  Pool  Gaices  (  Wurst-Parfhie,  Sfc.)  are  con- 
tributed by  an  accomplished  amateur,  who  has  frequently 
played  them  on  the  Continent. 

ViNGT-XTN,  and  two  other  of  the  minor  games,  are  by 
another  friend;  and  Amebicak  Bowls  has  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Editor,  assisted  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Strand  Rooms, 
Mr.  Thomas  Robson. 

No  means  have  been  spared,  either  by  taxing  friendships 
or  the  liberal  application  of  fbnds,  to  render  this  volume  per- 
fect, and  now  that  after  nearly  two  years'  lingering  at  press, 
it  is  finally  launched,  the  Publisher  entertains  a  hope  that  it 
win  be  found  desiring  of  sufficient  patronage  to  reimburse 
a  disproportionately  large  outlay. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  companion  volume  of 
Athletic  and  Defensive  Exercises,  extensively  decorated  with 
wood-cuts;  in  which  considerable  progress  has  already  been 
made. 

Yarl  JStreet,  Jan.  1854.  H.  G.  B. 
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on,  161. 

Diapatet  settled  by  the  bystandm,  01, 
148,160,161. 

Drawing,  rales  liar,  04. 

Dnmby,  or  thieeJianded  whia^  rales  iir 
p]^yiDgat,178. 

— — ,  doable  dnmby,  roles  for  playing 
a^  17^ 

ELDtM  haiid,direotions  iir  the,  44 ;  how 
he  is  to  jkj  for  the  odd  trick,  67; 
•ocpknation  of,  161. 

Bzamolei  of  gunea,  30—38, 48, 61— 

Ezpowd  cards,  peneltieifor,  81, 86, 86 
m.lM»18e,141,l68,l66. 


Fnssaivo  adviee  leipeeiiiMr,  10   16 

iv.^'^u.'^^'^srisrvi,  i6i; 

in  Short  WhUt,  184  etseq. 
Fint  hand,  rales  for  phiyiog  the,  160. 
Forcing,  10;  case  to  demonstrate  the 

danger  of,  40 ;  the  term  ozphdned,  71. 

161,108.  ^      ^     ' 

Foorth  hand,  roles   for  playing  ibe, 

Fnadulent  modes  of  pkying,  83. 

Havd,  throwing  down  the,  law  of,  141. 

See    FzBST,  Skcond,  Thxbd,    and 

F6i7STHHand. 
Honoors,   on   playing,  48,  40;    bow 

ooonted,  84;   rales  respectina,  70. 

84, 86, 113, 116, 143,  W^m;  ori 

gin  and  ejects  ot,  114—130;  rales 

for  the  holding  of  two,  116, 117;  ex- 

planatoiy  remarks  on,  167. 

Imdications  and  mfereoces  him  the 

lead,  176. 
Intimations  to  partners,  law  of,  80, 186, 

176. 
Inegnlarities  in  the  hands,  70, 83, 104, 

King,  when  turned  op,  how  tn  p]ay,  63. 
King  card,  explained,  161. 

L&wa  and  regulations  of  Whist,  by 
Hoyle,  68—71;  by  Deschi^e8,70 
--01 ;  geoend  aommaiy  oi;  80,  00, 
for  bystanders,  01,  148,  160,  161 ; 
on  the  principles  o^  03;  by  the 
Editor,  163  et  seq.,  160;  of  Short 
Whist,  180  et  seq. 

I^ad,  or  leads,  Mathews*  rales  and 
maxims  for  pbying  the,  8  et  seq.; 
direedons  for  the,30, 80, 44;  Hoyle's 
general  rales,  80 ;  penalty  for  playing 
out  of  turn,  166 :  the  prineiples  of, 
bTDeschapelIes,164  etseq.,  101 ;  the 
Editors  rulea  for,  167  et  seq,  104; 
indications  and  inferences  fton,  176. 
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Leading  throagh  trump  card,  03, 190. 

Lookers  on,  see  Bystandera. 

Loom  card,  meaning  of,  71,  163. 

Lot,  drawing  bj,  143. 

Lurch,  tlie  term  explained,  16B. 

Mbmobt,  artificial,  at  Whiat,  mode  of, 

73 ;  disapproved.  73. 
Mis-dealing,   incun  forfeitwe  of  deal, 

164,101. 

Odd  trick,  on  playing  for  the,  15, 40, 06, 
67 ;  criticalcase  for  winning  the,  58 ; 

Odds  in  the  deal,  167;  a  ayjiopaia  of* 
in  the  points  scored,  177. 

Pa&tnbes,  hints  or  intimations  between, 
how  far  limited,  89, 119,  lft5  et  seq., 
169. 

Penaltiea,  for  a  rvroke,  69, 88,  87,  88, 
136,  139  et  seq.,  167;  for  playing 
out  of  turn,  69,  86,  134, 140, 148, 
164,  166;  for  mis^lealing,  69,  83, 
66,  90, 164, 161 ;  for  exponng  cards, 
81,  86,  86, 131,  141, 166:  for  look- 
ing  at  the  turn-up  card  before  it  is 
turned,  81;  for  playing  more  than 
one  card  to  a  trick,  86, 166;  for  not 
placing  tricks  in  distinct  order,  89; 
loaing  the  deal,  103;  for  having  sur- 
plus  cards,  107;  for  throwing  up 
cards,  160. 

Piping  at  Whisk,  86. 

Playing,  fraudulent  modes  of,  88. 

out  of  turn,  penaltiea  for,  69, 

86,  134, 148,  164, 166. 

—  to  points,  38. 

Preliminaiy  arrangements,  8,  68;  in- 


extenso,  79,  98, 163. 
Pomts,  explanations  of,  71, 88, -84, 168, 
163 ;  rules  respectinir,  1 13, 118, 116 ; 
number  of,  167;  rwea  for  acoring, 
169;  aynopcis  of  the  odda  aoored, 
177. 

QuAmr,  explanation  of,  71, 163. 

Quart-midor,  explained,  163. 

Queen,  when  turned  up,  how  to  ^y, 

63. 
Quint,  explanation  oi;  71, 164. 

HsNoimcB,  the  term  explained,  163. 
Berene,  meaning  of  the  term,  73. 
Beroksb  the,  lometimea  advantageoui, 


18,  184,  186:  bow  it  may  be  di>- 
covered,  73;  various  ways  of,  and 
penallies  for,  69,  88,  87,  88.  139  et 
seq.,  167,  183;  theory  of,  137,  138; 
explanation  of,  166, 163. 

Rubber,  meaning  of  the  term,  88, 100. 
168,163. 

Riiff  and  honours,  games  of,  3. 

Ruffing,  playing  a  trump  to  any  other 
suit,  10, 163. 

Rules,  from  Mathewa,  8—80;  from 
Uoyle,   89,  et   seq.;   from   Deaehn- 

? Biles,  189  et  seq. ;  from  the  Editor, 
63  et  seq.;  fi?om  Major  A.,  19i 
$eeLaws. 

Saw,  case  to  demonstrate  the  advantage 
of  a,  49;  meaning  of,  73,  163. 

Score,  explanation  of  the,  73,  88, 16S, 
.109, 113, 118;  rules  for  the,  167;  with 
counters,  169. 

Second  hand,  rules  and  direetiona  fix 
playing  the,  44,  49,  61, 171, 173. 

Sequences,  rules  and  direetiona  foir 
playing,  16,  68—66,  67  et  aeq.,  176; 
explanation  of,  163. 

Shorta,  or  Short  Whist,  its  first  intro- 
duction, 147;  explained,  160;  its 
system  and  science,  by  the  Editor, 
180 ;  the  slam,  181;  laws  of,  181,  et 
seq.,  191 ;  finessing,  184;  peculiari- 
ties  of,  193;  on  the  playing  of  tmmpa, 
194—1 96 ;  management  of  suita,  1 97. 


ShuiBing  the  pack,  rules  for,  81,  168; 
arkso 


on,  98, 99, 100. 
Single  cards,  leading  from,  37. 
Slam,  case  for  a,  68 ;  the  term  explained, 

73,  111,  168, 164;   in  Short  Whist. 

191. 
Stakes, rales  for  the,  88;  on  the  amount 

of,  96;  remarks  on,  109. 
Suit,  cautiona  not  to  part  with  the  com- 
mand of,  65 ;  neoessi^  of  following, 

148. 
— ^,long,  direetiona  for  playing,  66, 

67, 170. 

,  strong,  how  to  play,  30, 170. 

Suita  of  the  adveraary,  how  to  judge  oi, 

16. 

Tbn  or  nine  turned  up  on  the  tight 

hand,  how  to  play  to,  64. 
Tenaoe,  case  to  demonstrate  the,  17,  33l 

60;  explanation  of,  73, 163. 
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Teres,  or  llarw,  explanation  of,  72. 

Terms  of  Wbist  ezpUined,  71,  101, 
102. 

Tbird  band,  dtrectiana  tot  pUying  the, 
178. 

Tfafrteeath  card»  15. 

Thiee-banded  Wbiat,  or  DumVjr,  xoles 
lbr,17a 

Tkrowig  down  the  hand,  laws  of,  141, 
KM). 

Tbnmiiig  np  cards,  penalty  for,  160. 

Tia«e-nM9or,  14, 20;  explanation  of,72. 

Tnck^  how  to  kee  one  and  gain  three, 
47. 

TficlEs,  how  oomited.  111,  104;  on 
playing  te,40;  on  taking  ap,  188, 
189, 100 ;  have  preeedenoe  of  honoors 
in  ooontmg,  167. 

Trmnp,  long,  the  tana  explained,  50, 
71, 103 ;  kM>w  to  viaj,  171 . 

Tramp  card  to  be  kept  back,  21 ;  poe- 
ewaien  of  the  laat  one  of  great  advan- 
tage, 20;  regolatkMM  respecting  the, 
99,100. 

Traspa,  MadkBWs*  roles  and  diiectiona 
far  playing,  10,  etaeo.;  Hoyle'anilea 
far,  89, 41, 43, 57;  the  ooetumad of 


to  be  remembered.  60;  how  to  be 
played  no  to,  54;  origin  and  ob 
jects  of,  114;  player  in  error,  156; 
riak  of  leading  with,  166;  how  to 
play  when  strong  in,  170, 194  et  seq 
Tum-op  card,  regulations  respecting 
the,  90, 100. 

Umpisbs  in  contasied  caaea,  144. 
Under-play,  explanation  of,  21, 163. 

Waokbs,  caleolatkms  for  laying,  75. 

Whisk,  piping  at,  explained,  35. 

Whist,  origin  and  history  of»  2,  8, 148, 
the  Taxious  editiona  on,  4;  on  the 
atody  and  principlea  of,  5, 168 ;  from 
Madiews,  7-^80 ;  his  roles  and 
maxinis,  8;  from  Hojle,  81 — 77; 
vulgarly  called  **  Whisk;*  81;  Sey 
mour*a  dissertation  on,  81 — 86;  laws 
and  regulationa  of,  by  Hoyle,  68; 
from  Deschapellea,  78—145;  his  laws 
and  regulationa,  70;  dissertation  on, 
by  the  Editor,  146—198;  laws  o^ 
152;  rules  at  Bumby,  178;  flhoit 
WfabtyitBiyslamaDdecienM^  180  et 


BOB  SHORTS  RULES, 

(By  waj  of  flngor.poflt  to  the  elaborate  Tnetlse  trhloh  Mows :  with 
occasional  references  to  the  same  mlea,  as  given  hj  Mathews, 
Eoyle,  DeschapeDea,  and  the  Iditor.) 


1.  Lead  firom  your  strong  Buit,  and  be  cautious  how  you 
change  suits,  and  keep  a  commanding  card  to  bring  it  in 
again, 

M.  p.  39 ;  H.  p.  89;  Ed.  p.  167,  et  seq. 

2.  Lead  through  the  strong  suit  and  up  to  the  weak,  but 
not  in  trumps,  unless  yery  strong  in  them, 

M.  p.  29 ;  H.  p.  29 ;  Ed.  p.  167,  et  aeq. 

3.  Lead  the  highest  of  a  sequence,  but  if  you  have  a  quart 
or  cinque  to  a  king,  lead  the  lowest. 

M.  p.  29 ;  H.  p.  39;  Ed.  p.  167,  et  seq. 

4.  Lead  through  an  honour,  particularly  if  the  game  is 
much  against  you. 

M.  p.  39;  H.  p.  40,  62;  Ed.  p.  170, 171. 190, 

5.  Lead  your  best  trump,  if  the  adyersaries  are  eight,  and 
you  haye  no  honour;  but  not  if  you  haye  four  trumps,  miless 
you  haye  a  sequence. 

M.  p.  29;  H.  p. 41,  44,  57;  Ed.  p.  168. 

6.  Lead  a  trump,  if  you  haye  four  or  fiye,  or  a  strong  hand; 
but  not  if  weak. 

M.  p.  29 ;  H.  p.  41 ;  Ed.  p.  169. 

7.  Haying  ace,  king,  and  two  or  three  small  cards,  leai 
aoe  and  king,  if  weak  in  trumps;  but  a  small  one  if  strong  ii 
them. 

M.p.29;  H.  p.  40,  41;  Ed. p.  168. 

8.  If  you  haye  the  last  trump,  with  some  wiiming  cards 
and  one  losing  card  only,  lead  the  losing  card. 

M.  p.  36, 29,  H  p.  41;  Ed.  p.  169. 
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0.  Return  your  partner's  lead,  not  the  adrersary's;  and  if 
joa  had  only  three  originally,  play  the  best;  but  you  need 
not  letom  it  immediately  when  you  win  with  ihe  king,  queen, 
or  knave,  and  haye  only  small  ones;  or  when  you  hold  a  good 
lequence,  hare  a  strong  suit,  or  have  five  trumps. 

M.p.37;  H.p.ae;£d.p.74. 

10.  Do  not  lead  from  ace  queen  or  ace  knave. 

M.  p.  14 ;  H.  p.  41 ;  Ed.  p.  172. 

11.  Do  Aot  lead  an  ace  unless  you  have  a  king. 

M.p.  15;  H.  p.  41;  Ed.  p.  168^  199. 

12.  Do  not  lead  a  thirteenth  card  unless  trumps  are  out 

M.p.  15;  Ed.  p.  171. 

13.  Do  not  trump  a  thirteenth  card,  unless  you  are  a  laist 
player,  or  want  the  lead. 

M.  p.lO»  16;  H.  p.  61;  Ed.  p.  179. 

14.  Keep  a  snuill  card  to  return  your  partner's  lead. 

M.  f.  If 

15.  Be  cautious  in  trumping  a  card  when  strong  in  trumps» 
particularly  if  you  have  a  strong  suit. 

M.  p.  11, 17;  H.  p.  40. 

16.  Having  only  a  few  small  trumps,  make  them  when 
you  can. 

M.p.  14;  H.p.  89. 

17.  If  your  partner  refuses  to  trump  a  suit  of  which  he 
knows  you  have  not  the  best,  lead  your  oest  trump. 

M.p.l8^  Ed.  p.  170. 

18.  When  you  hold  all  the  remaining  trumps,  play  one» 
and  then  try  to  put  the  lead  in  your  partner's  hand. 

M.  p.  17;  H.  p.  41;  Ed.  p.  176. 

10.  Remember  how  many  of  each  suit  are  out,  and  what  it 
the  best  card  left  in  each  hand. 

H.p.7a, 

20.  Never  force  your  partner  if  you  are  weak  in  tnimpty 
nnleii  you  have  a  renounce,  or  can  ensure  the  odd  trick. 

M.p  10;  H.p  49. 
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21.  When  playing  for  the  odd  trick,  be  cautious  of  trump- 
ing out,  especially  if  your  partner  is  Hkely  to  trump  a  suit ; 
and  make  dl  the  tricks  you  can  early,  and  avoid  finessing. 

M.  p.  16;  H.  p.  89. 

22.  If  you  take  a  triek  and  have  a  sequence,  win  it  witb 
the  lowest. 

M.p.20. 
8E00KD  HAND. 

23.  Having  ace,  king,  and  small  ones,  play  a  small  one,  if 
strong  in  trumps,  but  the  king  if  weak;  and  having  ace, 
king,  queen,  or  knave  only,  with  a  small  one,  play  the  small 
one. 

H.  44.61;  Ed.  p.  171. 
THIRD   HAND. 

24.  Having  ace  and  queen,  play  the  queen,  and  if  it  wins, 
return  the  ace,  and  in  dl  other  cases  play  the  best,  if  your 
partner  leads  a  small  one. 

Ed.  p.  174. 

25.  Neglect  not  to  make  the  odd  trick,  when  in  your 
power. 

H.  40,66,67. 

26.  Attend  to  the  score,  and  play  the  game  accordingly. 

D.  p.  112,113;  Ed.  p.  167. 

27.  Retain  the  card  turned  up  as  long  as  possible. 

D.  p.  100. 

28.  When  in  doubt,  win  the  tricL 
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PREFATORY  CHAPTER. 

Age  cannot  wither  it,  nor  castom  ftalit 
Its  infinite  variety. 

Wb  do  not  purpose  in  treating  of  this  noble  game  to 
offer  any  new  tlieories,  or  promote  any  novel  syBtems. 
That  such  will  arise  in  process  of  time,  there  can  be  little 
doubt;  for  Whist  admits  of  endless  variety.  According 
to  an  article  on  ''  Probability"  in  the  Library  of  Usefid 
Knowledge,  it  appears  that  if  the  entire  population  of  the 
world  were  to  deal  packs  of  cards,  whist>fashion,  never 
quitting  their  employment,  and  thus  continue  for  a  him- 
dred  millions  of  years,  accomplishing  sixty  deals  every  hour, 
they  would  not  have  exhausted  one  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  the  essentially  different  ways  in  which  fifty-two 
cards  can  be  distributed  in  eqiud  numbers  in  four  divi- 
sions. The  possible  combinations  are  almost  beyond  arith- 
metic, and  absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  words :  the  figures 
are  thus  given:  16,250,  563,  659,  176,  029,  962,  568,  164, 
794,  000,  749,  006,  367,  006,  400:  a  pretty  little  array  of 
numbers,  the  sum  whereof  is  left  to  the  reader's  readiness  in 
logarithms.  These  pages  wOl  treat  of  the  game  as  it  now 
exists ;  borrowing  from  the  best  authorities  of  the  past,  and 
kom  the  chef  d'ceuvres  of  modem  science,  as  communicated 
by  the  most  distinguished  players  of  the  present  day.  A  few 
preliminary  words  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant. 

Little  is  at  present  blown  of  the  origin  of  Whist.  It  is  how- 
ever in  evidence  that  it  was  in  vogue  nearly  two  centuries  ago 
in  this  country ;  the  land  most  probably  of  its  birth.  ''  Ruff 
and  Honours  {alias  Slam)  and  Whist,''  says  Cotton,  (printed 
1680)  ''  are  games  so  commonly  known  in  England,  in  all 
parts  thereof,  that  every  child  of  eight  years  old  hath  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  that  recreation — ^these  games  differ  veiy 
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little  from  one  another.  *  *  In  1 7 1 5,  Pope  thus  addressed  Martha 
Rloont  in  one  of  his  epistles :— 

Some  squire,  perhaps,  yoa  take  delight  to  rack 
Whose  game  is  Whut:  whose  drink,  a  toast  in  sack: 
Whoae  laughs  aie  hearty,  though  his  jests  are  ooarse : 
Who  lores  you  best  of  ail  things — but  his  horse. 

ikn  eazly  mention  of  the  game  occurs  in  the  '*  Beaux  Strata- 
gem'* (published  in  1707),  when  Mrs.  Sullen  thus  apostro- 
phizes  the  delights  of  a  rural  life :  "  Country  pleasures !  radu 
and  torments!  Dost  think,  6hild,  that  my  limbs  were  made 
for  leaping  of  ditches  and  clambring  oyer  stales?  or  that  my 
pttents,  wisely  foreseeing  my  future  happmess  in  countr^r 
pleasures,  had  early  instructed  me  in  the  rural  accomplish- 
ment of  drinking  &t  ale,  playing  at  Whtat,  and  smoking 
tobacco  witn  my  husband?" 

Thomson,  in  his  Seasons,  introduces  it  as  the  Squire*! 
autumnal  resource  against  emtui. 

To  cheat  the  thirsty  moments,  Whist  awhile 
Walk'd  his  duU  round,  amid  a  doud  of  smoke. 
Wreathed,  fragrant,  from  the  i»pe. 

Sir  lUif^  de  Goverley  was  in  the  habit  every  Christmas  of 
aendjUg  a  string  of  hog^s  puddings,  and  a  pack  of  cards  to 
every  poor  fsunily  ht  his  parish.* 

A  modem  French  writer  on  this  game  has  the  following 
conjectare  as  to  its  origin  "  It  is  well  known,"  he  says,  "  that 
tke  Peers  of  the  Three  Elingdoms  after  haying  spoken  all  day 
aod  a  portion  of  the  night  in  parliament  on  state  affidrs, 
found  a  mute  game  necessary  to  rest  their  wearied  tongues, 
and  that  hence  sprung  Whist!  " 

The  first  edition  of  Hoyle  was  published  in  1743.  At 
that  period  he  gaye  instructioiis  in  Whist  for  a  guinea  a  lesson, 
and  most  prolmbly  it  then  began  to  be  a  scientific  game, 
und  has  gone  on  advancing  to  its  present  perfection.  There 
are  many  authorities  existing  for  the  opinion,  that  it  wa<^ 
not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  Whist, 
a-s  it  is  now  played,  was  known  among  us.  According 
to  Daines  Bamngton,  who  had  his  information  irom  a  player 
much  advanced  in  years,  it  was  not  played  upon  recognized 

*  Swift  aUudes  to  it  as  a  fayourite  pastime  for  clei*gymen.  He  sayi 
*  the  clergymen  used  to  nlay  at  whist  and  slabbers." 

e2 
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principles  till  about  1730,  '^  when  it  was  much  studied  bj 
a  party  tliat  frequeuted  the  Crown  CofFee-House  in  Bedford 
Kow,'*  of  whom  the  first  Lord  Folkstone  was  one.  Even 
then,  it  should  seem  that  merely  the  skeleton  of  the  game 
was  in  existence;  there  were  but  few  rules,  and  its  theory 
was  undefined. 

Since  then,  many  treatises  and  commentators  on  the  great 
original*s  Tolume,  have  seen  the  light,  but  not  one  that  took 
up  the  subject  de  novo  till  Mr.  Mathews  published  his  ^^  Advice 
to  the  young  Whist  Players"  at  Bath,  early  in  the  present 
century,  ^uiis  soon  run  through  a  number  of  editions  and  in 
a  great  measure  displaced  Hoyle.  Ihe  fifth  is  dated  1811, 
but  it  has  firequently  been  reprinted  since  then,  though  with- 
out improvement.  Miscellaneous  volumes,  treating  of  Whist 
and  other  games,  appeared,  indeed,  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  latter  portion  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
some  with  dates  and  some  without,  as  *''  Maxims  for  Playing 
the  Game  of  Whist,  London,  1 778,"  "  The  New  Pocket  H^yle, 
1800,"  "Pigott's  Hoyle,"  no  date,  and  others;  but  their 
lore  is  as  out  of  fashion  as  the  taste  for  pastorals;  and  as  little 
suited  to  Brooks's  or  the  Travellers*  as  Alexis,  or  Corydon  to 
Regent  Street,  or  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  Whist  is  not  like  Chess, 
essentially  a  game  of  science;  nor  like  Billiards  an  essay  of 
manual  skill.  It  is  a  game  in  which  chance  and  skill  unite: 
chance  distributes  the  cards,  and  skill  controb  their  destiny. 
Lord  William  Manners,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  best  player 
of  his  tmie,  insisted  that  there  was  no  more  than  five  per  cent, 
odds  between  two  of  the  best  and  two  of  the  worst  players 
The  degree  in  which  Whist  is  arbitrarily  affected  by  the  cards, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  fact.  After  a  mis-deal, 
on  dealing  again  with  the  same  pack,  one  of  the  players  will, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  hold  at  most  but  one  card  of  one  of  the 
four  suits.  How  this  comes  to  pass,  is  a  problem  that  remains 
to  be  solved;  whether  the  fact  be  so  or  not,  is  of  very  simple 
proof. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  no  fixed  rules  can  make  a  first- 
rate  Whist  player,  the  game  being  so  '*  infinite"  in  its 
"  variety."  He  is  a  good  player  who,  upon  a  sound  theory, 
analyses  and  proves  the  best  written  systems,  making  them  the 
machinery  of  his  schemes;  but  he  is  the  superior  player,  who. 
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eqnally  practical,  iind  as  wtrll  informed  of  existing  rules,  sees 
when  they  ought  to  be  violated,  and  has  no  hesitation  in 
departing  from  them.  Still  that  it  is  a  game  of  system  and 
method  is  beyond  aU  question;  certainly *taiore  so  than  any 
game  that  is  played  widi  cards. 

In  the  acquirement  of  any  art  or  science,  the  learner  seeks  to 
become  master  of  its  first  principles  at  the  outset.  Thus  the 
ywmg  whist-player  having  read  that  with  two  or  more  of  a  se- 
quence (as  kmg  and  queenVof  his  partner's  lead,  he  should  put 
on  the  lowestr— he  does  so.  Thereupon,  his  queen  having  passed, 
it  becomes  evident  to  his  partner  that  the  king  is  not  amongst 
his  right  hand  adversary's  cards,  nor  the  knave  in  his,  and  this 
ghres  him  great  consequent  advantages  in  the  disposition  of  his 
suit.  The  golden  rule  for  the  young  player  is  to  begin  with  the 
beginning.  In  the  whole  economy  of  life  there  is  no  truth  more 
worthy  of  observance  than  that  it  Is  easier  to  acquire  good 
habits,  than  to  get  rid  of  bad  ones.  For  this  reason  let  the 
pupil  ever  remember  the  prudence,  nay  the  absolute  necessity, 
of  proceeding  graduaUy.  Before  he  ventures  to  take  ms 
place  at  the  Whist-table,  he  should  become  familiar  with  the 
various  modes  of  leading,  playing  the  sequences,  and  all  the 
fundamental  principles.  When  he  feels  that  he  has  in  some 
d^;ree  mastered  the  theory,  then  let  him  begin  to  practice  it 
with  the  best  players  ^e  can  meet  with.  Let  him  by  degrees 
cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  more  intricate  combinations, 
carefully  noting  when  or  wherefore  the  general  rules  are  to 
be  obsnved  or  departed  £rom,  otherwise  they  will  as  fre- 
quently puzzle,  as  help  him.  It  was  by  this  means,  by  ad- 
Tandng  gradually,  and  always  cautiously,  that  Whipt  became 
what  it  is;  a  wonderful  development  of  human  patience  and 
mgenuity.  We  will  follow  in  the  same  course,  (as  the  surest 
path  to  conduct  us  to  our  end,)  the  practical  working  of  this  fine 
game  up  to  the  constitution  of  ^e  present  system,  the  most 
finished  specimen  of  high  art  in  the  science  of  card-playing. 

"Lon^  Whist,  both  on  the  grounds  of  earlier  origin  and 
intrinsic  excellence,  is  entitled  to  the  precedence  we  shall 
accord  to  it.  That  it  was  the  first  of  its  class  needs  no  proof: 
that  it  is  the  most  scientific  has  been  shewn  by  an  erudite 
and  elaborate  investigator  of  the  game,  M.  DeschapelleM ;  who 
thus  treats  the  inquiry  :— 

Is  Short  Whist  as  difficult  as  Long  Whist? 
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In  playmg  the  long  game,  when  both  sides  mark  five,  fher 
are  precisely  in  the  same  position  with  those  parties  who  are 
b^i^inning  the  short  game*. 

Hie  latter,  therefore,  is  but  a  portion  of  the  former. 

Now  the  part  is  less  than  the  whole. 

Therefore  the  question  is  solved — consequently  we  begin 
with  the  recognised  authorities  on  Long  Whist,  and  will  with 
the  reader*s  leave,  first  lay  before  him  Mr.  Mathews'  system, 
as  not  only  being  the  most  elementary,  but  replete  with 
excellent  matter.  Mathews  is  to  the  new  school  what  Hoyle 
was  to  the  old.  He  is  a  master  of  the  theory  and  manage- 
ment of  the  fifty-two  cards,  and  is  eminendy  free  from  all 
unnecessary  technicalities.  Hoyle,  of  course,  is  the  key-stone 
of  the  arch.  Mr.  Mathews*s  game  is,  in  spirit,  the  same  as 
that  of  his  great  predecessor,  while  its  letter  omits  what  could 
no  longer  be  us^il,  substituting  much  that  both  embellishes 
the  system  and  assists  the  practice  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Whist.  It  is,  iL.  every  respect,  the  book  for  the  b^in- 
ner,  inculcating  nothing  that  he  will  have  occasion  to  wish 
he  had  not  learnt,  and  furnishing  a  store  of  that  sterling  mathid 
which  constitutes  the  stuff  whereof  the  finished  player  is  made. 
When  we  come  to  M.  DeschapeUeu  we  f>hall  find  our  master 
of  the  ceremonies  by  whom  tiie  whole  phalanx  will  be  mar- 
shalled, and  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  appropriately 
set  forth.  In  the  meanwhile  we  cannot  place  before  the 
young  Whist-player  any  system  more  admirable  and  well- 
considered  than  that  of  Madiews,  which  will  direct  and  amply 
repay  the  aspirant  who  may  study  its  theory,  and  essay  its 
practice— -Pope  supplying  the  introductory  motto. 

Behold  foar  kings,  in  majesty  revered, 
With  houy  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard  : 
And  foar  ftir  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower— 
The  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power : 
Four  knaves  in  nrbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band, 
Caps  on  their  had^  and  halberts  in  the  hand : 
And  party-coloured  troops,  a  shining  train, 
Draw  foith  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 


*  Excepting  that  honors  cannot  be  called  at  any  period  of  shores. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

WHIST:  PROM  THE  TEXT  OP  MATHEWS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Whigt  IB  a  game  of  Calculation,  Observation,  and  Pofiition 
or  Tenace. 

Calculation  teaches  you  to  plan  your  game,  and  lead  origi- 
nally to  advantage ;  before  a  card  is  played  you  suppose  the 
dealer  to  have  an  honour  and  three  other  trumps ,  me  others 
each  an  honour  and  two  others.  The  least  reflection  will 
show,  that  as  it  is  two  to  one,  that  your  partner  has  not  a 
named  card,  to  lead  on  the  supposition  he  has  it,  is  to  play 
against  calculation.  Whereas,  the  odds  being  in  favour  of 
hu  having  one  of  two  named  cards,  you  are  justified  in  playing 
accordingly.  Calculation  is  also  of  use  on 'other  occasions, 
which  the  maxims  will  elucidate ;  but  after  a  few  leads  have 
taken  place,  it  is  nearly  superseded  by  observation.  Where 
the  sets  are  really  good  players,  before  half  the  cards  are 
played  out,  they  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  material  ones 
remaining  in  each  other's  hands  as  if  they  had  seen  them. 
Where  two  regular  players  are  matched  against  two  irregular 
ones,  it  is  nearly  the  same  advantage  as  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  see  each  other's  cards,  while  the  latter  were  denied 
the  same  privilege. 

It  is  an  axiom,  that  the  nearer  your  play  approaches  to 
what  is  called  the  dumb  man  the  better. 

These  may  be  called  the  foundation  of  the  game,  and  are 
Eo  merely  mechanical,  that  any  one  possessed  of  a  tolerable 
memory  may  attain  them. 

After  which  comes  the  more  difficult  science  of  position,  or 
the  art  ofusing  the  two  former  to  advantage;  without  which, 
it  is  self-evident,  they  are  of  no  use.  Attentive  study  and 
practice  will,  in  some  degree,  ensure  success;  but  genius  must 
be  added  before  the  whole  finesse  of  the  game  can  be  ac- 
quired— however, 

Est  quiddam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datur  ultra. 
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DIRECTIONS  AND  MAXIMS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


Study  all  written  maxims  witli  the  cards  placed  before  yom 
in  the  situationB  mentioned.  Abstract  directions  puzzle  muck 
ofiener  than  they  assist  the  beginner. 

Keep  in  your  mind  that  general  maxims  pre-suppose  the 
game  ai^d  hand,  at  their  commencement;  and  that  material 
changes  in  them  frequently  require  that  a  different  mode  of 
play  should  be  adopted. 

Do  not  attempt  to  practice  till  you  have  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  ihe  theory ;  and  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, at  first,  sitting  down  with  bad  players.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  erroneous,  than  to  acquire  just  ideas. 

Never  lead  a  card  without  a  reason,  though  a  wrong  one ; 
it  is  bettej:  than  accustoming  yourself  to  play  at  random. 

Do  not  at  first  puzzle  yourself  with  many  calculations. 
Those  you  will  find  hereafter  mentioned  are  sufficient  even  for 
a  proficient. 

Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  judge  by  consequences.  Bad 
play  sometimes  succeeds  when  good  would  not.  When  you 
see  an  acknowledged  judge  of  the  game  play  in  a  manner  you 
do  not  comprehend,  get  him  to  explain  his  reasons,  and  while 
fresh  on  your  memory,  place  the  same  cards  before  you;  when 
once  you  can  comprehend  the  case,  you  will  be  able  to  adapt 
it  to  similar  situations. 

Before  you  play  a  card,  sort  your  hand  carefuUy,  look  at 
the  trump  card,  and  consider  the  score  of  the  game,  the 
strength  of  your  own  hand,  and  form  your  plan  on  the  pro- 
bable situation  of  the  cards ;  subject,  however,  to  be  changed 
should  any  thing  fall  to  indicate  a  different  one ;  after  which, 
never  look  at  your  hand,  till  you  are  to  play;  without  attend- 
ing to  the  board,  no  maxims  or  practice  can  even  make  a 
tolerable  Whist  player. 

Observe  silently  and  attentively,  the  different  systems  of 
those  with  whom  you  conunonly  play;  few  but  have  their 
favourite  one,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  give  you  a  con- 
stant advantage ;  one  leads  by  preference  from  an  ace,  another 
never  but  through  necessity.  [This  will  often  direct  you  in 
putting  on  the  king  second,  j     The  players  of  the  old  school 
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'  lead  from  a  single  card  without  six  trumps;  many  do  so 
from  weakness;  some  have  a  trick  of  throwing  down  high 
cards  to  the  adversary's  lead,  and  then,  by  way  of  deception, 
afiect  to  consider,  although  they  have  no  alternative.  Obser- 
Tadon  win  enable  you  to  counteract  this,  and  turn  it  to  your 
own  profit. 

The  best  leads  are  from  sequences  of  three  cards  or  more. 
If  you  have  none,  lead  from  your  most  numerous  suit;  if 
strong  in  trumps,  lead  rather  from  one  headed  by  a  king 
than  a  queen;  but  with  three  or  four  small  trumps,  I  should 
prefer  leading  from  a  single  card  to  a  long  weak  suit. 

f^  lliis  is  contrary  to  the  iiraal  practice,  especially  of  the  players  of 
tlie  Old  Scbqpl. 

Tbe  more  plainly  you  demonstrate  your  hand  to  your 
partner  the  better.  Be  particularly  cautious  not  to  deceive 
him  in  his  or  your  own  leads,  or  when  he  is  likely  to  have 
the  lead— a  concealed  game  may  now  and  then  succeed  in 
the  suits  of  your  adversaries ;  but  this  should  not  be  attempted 
before  you  have  made  a  considerable  proficiency;  and  then 
but  seldom,  as  its  frequency  would  destroy  the  effect. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  game,  if  you  have  a  good  hand 
or  if  your  adversaries  are  considerably  advanced  in  the  score, 
play  a  bold  game;  if  otherwise,  a  more  qautious  one. 

Be  as  carefrd  of  what  you  throw  away  as  what  you  lead; 
•  it  is  often  of  bad  consequence  to  put  down  a  tray  with  a 
deuce  in  your  hand.— Suppose  your  partner  leads  the  four, 
your  right-hand  adversary  the  five,  and  you  put  down  the 
tray,  it  ought  to  be  to  a  certainty,  tiiat  you  ruff  it  next  time; 
but  if  he  find  the  deuce  in  your  hand,  and  you  frequently 
deceive  him  by  throwing  down  superior  cards,  it  will  destroy 
his  confidence,  and  prevent  his  playing  his  game  on  similar 
occaaions.  I  would  wish  to  inculcate  these  minor  qualifica- 
tions of  whist  playing  to  the  beginners,  because  they  are 
attainable  by  every  body;  and  when  once  tlie  great  advantage 
of  this  kind  of  correctness  is  seen,  the  worst  player  would 
practice  it  as  constantly  as  the  best— attention  being  all  that 

Do  not  lead  trumps  merely  because  an  honour  is  turned 
up  on  your  left,  or  be  deterred  from  it,  if  on  ^our  right-hand. 
Either  is  proper,  if  the  circumstances  of  your  hand  require 
triunps  to  be  led;  but  neither,  otherwise. 
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FincBsefi  are  generally  np:ht  in  trumps,  or  (if  strong  in 
diem)  in  other  suits;  otherwise  they  are  not  to  be  risked  but 
trith  caution. 

Never  ruff  an  uncertain  card,  if  strong,  or  omit  doing  so  if 
weak  in  trumps;  this  is  one  of  the  few  universal  maxims,  and 
eannot  be  too  closely  adhered  to,  even  did  you  know  the  best 
of  the  suit  was  in  your  partner's  hand:  it  has  the  double 
advantage  of  making  a  useless  trump  and  letti ug  your  partner 
into  the  state  of  your  hand,  who  will  play  accordingly. 

Keep  the  command  of  your  adversary's  suit  as  long  as  you 
can  with  safety ;  but  never  that  of  your  partner. 

Do  not  run  a  thirteenth  card  second  lead,  if  strong;  but 
always  if  weak  in  trumps. 

Always  force  the  strong,  seldom  the  weak,  never  the  two ; 
otherwise  you  play  your  adversaries*  game,  and* give  the  one 
an  opportunity  to  make  his  small  trumps,  while  the  other 
throws  away  his  losing  cards.  It  is  a  very  general  as  well 
as  fiital  error;  but  the  extent  of  it  is  seldom  comprehended 
by  unskilful  players,  who,  seeing  the  good  effect  of  judicious 
forces,  practice  them  injudiciously,  to  their  almost  constant 
disadvantage.  The  following  effect  of  a  force  is  too  obvious 
not  to  be  mstantly  comprehended .  I  have  only  to  tell  the 
student,  that  the  same  principle  operates  through  the  fift}'- 
two  cards,  however  various  their  combinations;  and  that  a 
steady  consideration  of  it  is  one  of  the  first  necessary  steps  * 
towards  an  insight  into  the  came. 

A  has  a  seizieme  major  m  trumps,  a  quart  major  in  the 
second,  and  a  tierce  major  in  a  thii^  suit. — B  lus  adversary, 
has  six  small  trumps,  and  the  entire  command  of  the  fourth 
suit;  in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  one  force  on  A,  gains  the 
odd  trick  for  B,  who  without  it  loses  a  slam.  Though  so 
great  an  effect  may  seldom  be  produced,  still  there  is 
scarcely  a  rubber  where  the  truth  of  the  maxim  is  not  experi- 
mentally  proved. 

When,  with  a  very  strong  suit,  you  lead  trumps  in  hope 
your  partner  may  command  them,  shew  yom:  suit  first.  If 
you  have  a  strength  in  trumps  in  your  hand,  play  them 
originally. 

With  the  ace  and  three  other  trumps,  it  is  seldom  right  to 
win  the  first  and  second  lead  in  that  suit,  if  made  by  your 
adversaries,  unless  your  partner  nSk  some  other. 
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With  a  strong  Tiond  in  trumps,  particnlarly  if  you  have  a 
long  suit,  avoid  ruffing  your  right  hand  adversary,  as  much  as 
posnlde.  As  this  is  a  maxim  less  understood,  less  practised, 
and  more  indispensably  necessary,  than  almost  any  other,  I 
will  endeavour  to  explain  it  to  beginners,  as  clearly  as  I  am 
capaUe  of  doing: — Cards  being  nearly  equal,  the  point  to 
which  all  the  manoeuvres  of  good  Wmst  players  tend,  is  to 
establish  a  long  suit,  and  to  preserve  the  last  trump,  to  bring 
it  into  plav,  and  to  frustrate  the  same  play  of  their  adversaries. 
With  an  honour  (or  even  a  ten)  with  three  other  trumps,  by 
weU  managing  them,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  success.  In 
this  case  do  not  over-trump  your  right-hand  adversary  early 
in  the  hand;  but  throw  away  a  losing  card,  by  which,  there 
remaining  but  twelve  trumps,  your  own  hand  is  strengthened, 
and  your  partner  has  the  tenaoe,  in  whatever  suit  is  led; 
whereas,  had  you  over-ruffed  you  would  have  given  up  the 
whole  game,  to  secure  one  trick.  But  there  are  reasons  for 
breaking  this  rule: — 1st,  if  your  left-hand  adversary  has 
shown  a  decided  great  hand  in  trumps,  (in  which  case  make 
your  tricks  while  you  can;)  or  2nd,  if  your  partner  decid<>dly 
means  to  force  you; — ^to  understand  if  this  be  the  case,  you 
are  to  observe  if  your  partner  plays  the  winning  or  losing 
card  of  the  suit  you  have  refusea.  If  the  former,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  he  means  to  force  you,  and  you  play  your  own 
game.  If  the  latter,  you  are  to  suppose  hun  strong  in 
tramps,  and  depend  on  this,  to  protect  your  long  suit;  a  due 
reflection  on  uds  will  oonvinoe  you  of  the  value  of  that 
maxim,  which  enjoins  you  never  to  play  a  strong  game  with  a 
weak  hand,  or  vice  versa.  A  few  deviations  from  this 
effectually  destroy  that  confidence  necessary  between  partners, 
and  introduces  a  confusion  and  consequences,  that  cannot  be 
too  carefully  avoided  or  too  strenously  deprecated. 

If  the  cireumBtances  of  yoiur  hs^  require  two  certain  leads 
in  tramps,  play  off  your  ace,  let  your  other  trumps  be  what 
they  may. 

it  is  a  general  maxim  not  to  force  your  partner,  unless 
strong  in  trumps  yourself.  There  are  however,  many  ex- 
oeptiona  to  this  rule:  as 

Iftt.    If  your  partner  has  led  from  a  sinele  card. 

Sod.   If  it  lavea  or  wins  a  particular  point. 

ML    If  great  itiengtfa  in  tmrnpi  is  declared  against  Jon* 
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4th.    If  you  have  a  probability  of  a  saw. 

5th.    If  your  partner  has  been  forced  and  did  not  trump  out. 

6th.    It  is  often  right  in  playing  for  an  odd  trick. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  when  to  lead  trumps.  The  fol* 
lowing  situations  wul  assist  the  beginner  to  reason,  and  in 
geneiul  direct  him  properly; 

1ft.     With  six  tmmps,  on  supposition  your  partner  has  a  strong  suit. 
2nd.   If  strong  in  oUier  suits,  though  weak  in  trumps  yourself. 
3rd.    If  your  adversaries  are  playing  from  weak  suits. 
4th.    If  your  adversaries  are  at  the  point  of  eight,  and  you  have  no 
honour,  or  probability  of  making  a  trump  by  a  ruff. 

It  is  easy  soon  to  discover  the  difierent  strengths  of  good 
players,  but  more  difficult  with  bad  ones.  W^en  your 
adversary  refuses  to  trump,  and  throws  away  a  small  card, 
you  conclude  his  hand  consists  of  a  strong  suit  in  trumps, 
with  one  strong  and  another  weaker  suit.  If  he  throws  an 
honour,  you  know  he  has  two  suits  only,  one  of  which  is 
trumps.  In  the  latter  case  win  tricks  when  you  can.  Avoid 
leading  trumps,  or  to  his  suit;  force  him,  and  give  your 
partner  an  opportunity  to  trump  if  possible.  This  maxim 
cannot  be  too  maturely  considered,  as  this  is  a  fault  which 
is  constantly  committed  by  bad  players,  and  is  amongst  those 
most  fatal  in  their  consequences.  The  moment  an  adversary 
refuses  to  ruff,  though  a  winning  card,  they,  in  violation  of 
common  sense,  trump  out,  and  not  unfrequently  give  away 
five  or  six  tricks,  which  a  judicious  force  would  have 
prevented. 

If  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  and  have  the  ace,  king,  and 
two  more  of  your  right-hand  adversary's  lead,  there  are  two 
ways  to  play;  either  to  pass  it  the  first  time,  or  else  to  put  on 
the  ace,  and  play  the  suit  on  to  force  your  partner.  If 
weak  in  trumps,  put  on  the  ace,  but  do  not  continue  the 
suit. 

If  you  win  your  partner's  lead  with  the  queen,  unless  in 
trumps,  do  not  return  it;  it  is  evident  the  ace  or  king  lies 
behind  him.  and  you  give  the  tenace  to  the  adversary. 

To  lead  from  only  three  cards,  unless  in  sequence,  is  bad 
play,  and  only  proper  when  you  have  reason  to  think  it  is 
your  partner's  suit;  in  which  case  play  off  the  highest, 
though  the  king  or  queen- 

N.  B.    This  IB  ctmtnij  to  the  reneral  practice,  bnt  undovbtedly  right. 
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The  first  object  should  be  to  save  the  game,  if  it  appears  in 
probable  danger;  the  next  to  win  it,  if  you  have  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success,  by  any  mode  of  play,  though  hazardous.  If 
neither  of  these  is  the  question,  you  should  play  to  the  points 
or  score  of  the  game.  In  other  words,  you  should  not  give 
up  the  certainty  of  the  odd  trick,  or  scoring  five  or  eight,  for 
the  equal  chance  of  two,  six,  or  nine;  whereas  you  should 
risk  an  equal  finesse  that  will  prevent  your  adversaries  from 
these  scores  by  its  success. 

It  is  generally  right  to  return  your  partner's  lead  in  trumps 
imlesB  he  leads  an  equivocal  card,  ouch  as  a  nine  or  ten. 
Hiese  are  called  equivocal,  because  they  are  led  with  pro- 
{Miety,  both  from  strong  and  weak  suits.  With  a  quart  or  a 
king—- or  nine,  ten,  knave,  and  king  of  a  suit,  you  lead  nine, 
as  you  do  when  it  is  the  best  of  two  or  three  of  a  suit. 

With  only  four  trumps,  do  not  lead  one,  unless  your  strong 
suit  is  estaldished,  except  that  with  a  tierce-major  and  another 
trump,  and  a  sequence  to  the  king  of  three  more,  it  is  good 
play  to  lead  trumps  twice,  and  then  the  knave  of  your  suit, 
and  continue  tiU  the  ace  is  out. 

If  you  remain  with  the  best  trump,  and  one  of  yomr  adver- 
saries has  three  or  more,  do  not  play  out,  as  it  may  stop  the 
suit  of  your  other  adversary.  If  they  both  have  trumps  and 
your  partner  none,  it  is  right  to  take  out  two  for  one. 

If  strong  in  trumps,  with  the  commanding  card  of  the 
adversaries*  suit,  and  small  ones,  force  your  partner,  if  he  has 
none  of  that  suit,  with  the  small  ones,  and  keep  the  command- 
ing card  till  the  last. 

If  your  partner  leads  the  ace  and  queen  of  a  suit,  of  which 
you  have  the  king  and  two  others,  win  his  queen  that  you 
may  not  stop  his  suit. 

If  your  right-hand  adversary  wins,  and  returns  his  partner's 
lead,  should  you  have  the  best  and  a  small  one,  play  the  latter. 
If  your  partner  has  the  third  best  he  will  probably  make  it. 
If  your  adversary  is  a  bad  player,  I  would  not  advise  this,  as 
they  never  finesse  when  they  ought  to  do  it. 

iV*  If  weak  in  tramps^  you  should  not  venture  this  in  other  suits. 

If  your  right-hand  adversary  calls,  and,  your  partner,  leads 
through  him,  with  ace  or  king,  the  nine  and  a  small  one,  you 
should  finesse  the  nine. 

If  your  partner  calls  before  his  turn,  he  means  you  ahouid 
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play  a  trump.  Take  every  opportunity  to  show  3rour  partner 
that  you  can  command  the  trumps.  In  this  case  hewul  keep 
his  own  strong  suit  entire :  whereas,  if  the  strength  of  trumps 
18  with  the  adversaries,  his  play  would  be  to  keep  guard  on 
their  suits,  and  throw  away  from  his  own. 

With  ace,  knave,  and  another  trump,  it  is  right  to  finesse 
the  knave  to  your  partner's  lead;  and  if  strong  in  them  you 
should  do  the  same  in  any  suit.  If  he  leads  the  ten  of  any 
suit,  you  pass  it  invariably  with  the  ace  and  knave;  unless. one 
trick  saves  or  wins  any  particular  point. 

It  is  better  to  lead  m)m  ace  nine,  than  aoe  ten,  as  you  are 
more  likely  to  have  a  tenace  in  the  latter  suit,  if  led  by  your 
adversary. 

Jf  your  partner,  to  your  winning  card,  throws  away  the 
best  card  of  any  suit,  it  shows  he  wishes  you  to  know  he 
commands  it;  if  the  second  best,  it  is  to  tell  you  he  has  no 
more  of  that  suit. 

If  very  strong  in  trumps,  it  is  always  right  to  inform  your 
partner  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  If  fourth  player  you  are  to 
win  a  small  tnmip,  and  if  you  have  a  sequence  of  three 
or  more,  win  it  with  the  highest,  and  play  the  lowest  after- 
wards. 

If  strong  in  trumps,  do  not  ruff  the  second  best  of  any  suit 
your  partner  leads,  but  throw  away  a  losing  card,  unless  you 
have  an  established  saw. 

If  ten  cards  are  played  out,  and  there  remains  one  entire 
suit,  and  your  partner  lead,  if  you  have  a  king,  ten,  and 
another,  and  six  tricks,  you  have  a  certainty  to  make  the  odd 
one,  if  you  play  right,  let  the  cards  lie  how  they  will;  should 
your  right-hand  adversary  put  on  an  honour,  you  must  win 
it,  if  not,  put  on  the  ten ;  with  five  tricks,  put  on  the  king. 

Many  good  players,  in  playing  tierce  majors,  begin  with 
the  king  and  queen.  This  is  often  productive  of  mischief;  as 
when  played  at  other  times  from  king  and  queen  only,  the 
ace  is  kept  up,  and  while  each  thinks  his  partner  has  it  and 
has  played  accordingly,  it  tmexpectedly  appeazd  from  the 
adversary,  and  disappoints  their  whole  plan. 

If  the  fourth  player  wins  his  adversary's  lead,  it  is  better  to 
return  it  than  open  a  new  suit  unless  strong  enough  in  it  to 
support  his  pailner. 

With  ace,  knave,  ani  another,  do  not  win  the  king  led  by 
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TOUT  Idt-hand  achrersaiy.  You  either  force  him  to  exchange 
his  lead,  or  give  you  tenace  in  his  own  suit. 

With  ace,  queen^&c,  of  a  suit,  of  which  your  right-hand 
adyersary  leads  thet' knave,  put  on  the  ace  invariahly.  No 
good  player  with  king,  knave,  and  ten,  will  begin  with  the 
knave;  of  course  it  is  finessing  against  yourself,  to  put  on  the 
queen,  and  as  the  king  is  certainty  behind  you,  you  give  away 
at  least  the  lead,  without  any  possible  advantage. 

With  only  three  of  a  suit,  put  an  honour  on  an  honour; 
with  four  or  more  you  should  not  do  it— except  the  ace  should 
not  be  put  on  the  knave. 

With  king  and  one  more,  good  players  sometimes  put  it  on 
a  second,  sometimes  not ;  if  turned  up  it  should  invariably  be 
put  on,  and  generally  in  trumps.  But  queen  or  knave  should 
never  be  played,  imless  a  superior  honour  is  turned  up  on  the 
right. 

In  playing  for  an  odd  trick,  you  play  a  closer  game  than  at 
other  scores.  You  lead  from  single  cards  and  force  your 
partner,  when  at  another  time  you  would  not  be  justified.  It 
is  seldom  in  this  case  proper  to  lead  trumps;  and  few  finesses 
are  justifiable.  It  is  a  nice  part  of  the  game,  and  experience, 
with  attention,  will  alone  teach  it  with  effect. 

If  the  trumps  remain  diviu«d  between  you  and  your  part- 
ner, and  you  have  no  winning  card  yourself,  it  is  good  play 
to  lead  a  small  tramp,  to  put  in  his  hand  to  play  off  any  that 
he  may  have,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  throw  away  your 
losing  cards. 

A  remains  with  two  or  more  trumps,  and  two  losing  cards; 
his  partner  with  a  better  trump,  and  two  winning  cards.  It 
B  evident,  if  he  plays  off  a  losing  card,  he  will  take  merely 
Us  own  trumps,  but  if  he  plays  an  inferior  trump,  and  puts 
it  into  his  partner*s  lead,  he  wiU  play  off  his  winning  cturds, 
and  give  A  an  opportunity  to  throw  away  his  losing  ones. 

N.B.  This  contiDually  oonirs,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  comprehended. 

When  your  partner  leads,  win  with  the  lowest  of  a  sequence, 
to  demonstrate  your  strength  in  his  suit;  but  it  is  often  right 
to  win  your  adversary's  lead  wiUi  the  highest,  to  keep  him  in 
ignorance. 

When  your  partner  plays  a  thirteenth  card,  and  most  of  the 
trumps  are  unplaycd,  he  generally  means  you  should  put  a 
h^gh  trump  to  streng1.hen  his  own  ^%rd 
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When  you  have  a  moderate  band  yourself,  sacrifice  it  to 
your  partner;  he,  if  he  be  a  good  player,  will  act  in  the  same 
manner. 

With  three,  return  the  highest;  with  four,  the  lowest  of 
your  partner's  lead.  This  answers  two  purposes,  by  giTin^ 
your  partner  an  opportunity  to  finesse,  and  showing  him  you 
have  but  three  at  most  in  his  suit. 

With  the  ace,  queen,  and  others  of  your  right-hani  adver- 
sary's lead,  put  on  a  small  one,  except  he  leads  a  knave,  in 
which  case  put  on  the  ace. 

When  at  eight,  with  two  honours,  look  at  vour  adversary's 
score,  and  consider  if  there  is  a  probability  they  should  save 
their  lurch,  or  win  the  game,  notwithstanding  your  partner 
holds  a  third  honour;  if  not  you  should  not  call,  as  it  gives  a 
decided  advantage  against  you  in  playing  for  tricks.  ' 

Finessing  in  general  is  only  meant  against  one  card.  There 
are,  however,  situations  when  much  deeper  are  reqidred :  but 
theory  alone,  can  never  enable  the  beginner  to  discover 
these.— Supposing  it  necessary  you  should  make  two  out  out 
of,  the  last  three  cards  in  a  suit  not  yet  played,  your  partner 
leads  the  nine,  you  have  ace,  ten,  and  a  small  one— ^uery, 
what  are  you  to  do? — ^Answer,  pass  it,  though  the  finesse  is 
against  three ;  for  if  your  partner  has  an  honour  in  the  suit, 
you  make  two  tricks.  If  not,  it  is  impossible  by  any  mode  of 
pl^  whatever. 

With  king,  queen,  &c.,  of  your  right-hand  adversary's  lead, 
put  on  one  of  them;  with  queen,  knave,  and  another,  the 
Knave;  with  two  or  more  small  ones,  the  lowest 

The  more  critically  you  recollect  the  cards  the  better;  at 
least  you  should  remember  the  trumps,  and  the  commanding 
card  of  each  suit.  It  is  possible  to  assist  th^  memory  by  the 
mode  of  placing  the  cards  remaining  in  your  hands — ^viz., 
place  the  trumps  in  the  back  part  of  your  hand,  your  part- 
ner's lead  the  next,  vour  adversary's  next,  and  your  own  on 
the  outside.  It  is  also  right  to  put  thirteenth  cards  in  some 
known  situation. 

It  is  h^hly  necessary  to  be  correct  in  leads. — ^When  a  good 
player  plays  an  eight  and  then  a  seven,  I  know  he  leads  from 
a  weak  siut;  the  contrary,  when  he  plays  the  seven  first;,  the 
same  even  with  a  tray  or  a  deuce;  Tms  is  what  bad  players 
always  err  in,  as  they  never  can  see  the  difference* 
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If  left  with  the  last  trumps,  and  some  winniiig  cards,  with 
one  losing  one,  play  this  first,  as  your  adversary  on  the  left 
may  finesse,  and  the  second  best  in  your  partner*s  hand  make 
the  tricJc  which  could  not  be  kept^  the  last. 

Shonld  your  partner  refuse  to  trump  a  certain  winmng 
card,  try  to  get  the  lead  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  play  out 
trumps  inimridiately. 

Good  players  never  lead  a  nine  or  ten,  but  for  one  of  these 
reasans: 

Ist.     From  a  sequente  up  to  the  king. 

2d.     From  nine,  ten,  laaAve,  and  king. 

3d.     When  the  best  of  a  weak  suit  not  exceeding  three  in  number. 

If  you  have  either  knave  or  king  in  yotur  own  hand,  you 
are  certain  it  is  for  the  latter  reason,  and  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  suit  is  with  your  adversary,  and  play  your 
game  accordingly. 

If  your  partner  leads  the  nine  or  ten,  and  you  have  an 
honour,  wilii  only  one  more,  put  it  on;  if  with  two  or  more, 
do  not;  with  the  ace  and  small  ones,  win  it  invariably;  for  it 
is  better  that  he  should  finesse  in  his  own  suit,  than  you. 

Unless  you  have  a  strong  suit  yourself^  or  reason  to  suppose 
your  partner  has  one,  do  not  trump  out  unless  you  have  six 
trumps. 

There  are  situations  where  even  good  players  differ;  if  a 
queen  is  laid  on  your  right  hand,  and  you  have  ace  or  king 
and  two  small  ones,  you  should  certainly  win  it;  but  having 
king  or  ace,  ten,  and  a  small  one,  I  invariably  pass  it,  and  for 
the  following  reasons — ^by  passing  it,  if  your  partner  has  the  ace 
or  king,  you  clearly  lie  tenace,  and  the  leader  cannot  possibly 
make  a  trick  in  the  suit,  which  he  must  have  done,  had  you 
even  the  first  trick,  as  he  would  lay  tenace  over  your  partner ; 
if  your  partner  has  the  knave  you  lose  a  trick;  but  the  odds 
are  greatly  against  this. 

It  is  seldom  right  to  lead  from  a  suit  in  which  you  have  a 
tenace.  With  ace,  queen,  &c.,  of  one  suit — king,  knave,  &c., 
of  a  second — and  the  third  a  weak  one—the  best  play  is  to 
lead  fix>m  the  latter. 

When  it  is  evident  the  winning  cards  are  betwixt  you  and 
your  adversaries,  play  an  obscure  game;  but  as  clear  a  one  as 
possible,  if  your  partner  has  a  good  hand. 

It  iB  equally  advantageous  to  lead  up  to  as  through  an  ao«; 
c 
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not  80  much  so  to  a  king;  and  disadYantageous  to  the  queen 
turned  up. 

Avoid  at  first  playing  with  those  who  instruct,  or  rather 
find  fault,  while  the  hand  is  playing.  They  are  generally  un. 
qualified  by  ignorance,  and  judge  from  consequences;  but  if 
not,  advice  while  playing  does  more  harm  than  good,  by  con- 
fusing a  beginner. 

It  IS  seldom  right  to  refuse  to  ruff  when  ^our  partner,  if  a 
good  player,  visibly  intends  you  should  do  it.  If  a  bad  oncj 
your  own  hand  should  direct  you. 

If  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  more  trumps,  and  your 
partner  leads  them  originally,  insure  three  rounds  in  tnmips; 
but  if  he  leads  (in  consequence  of  your  showing  your  strength) 
a  nine,  or  any  equivocal  card,  in  that  case,  pass  it  the  first 
time ;  by  which  you  have  the  lead  after  three  rounds  of  trumps, 
a  most  material  advantage. 

There  is  often  judgment  required  in  taking  the  penalties  of 
a  revoke.  Before  the  score  is  advanced,  if  the  part}'  revoking 
has  won  nine  tricks,  the  least  consideration  will  show,  that 
the  adversaries  should  take  three  of  them,  for  if  they  add 
three  to  their  own  score,  they  still  leave  the  odd  trick  to  the 
former;  but  if  the  revoking  party  be  at  eight,  it  is  better  for 
the  adversary  to  score  three  points,  as  the  odd  trick  leaves  the 
former  at  nine,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  worse  point  than 
eight.  On  other  occasions,  it  is  only  to  calculi^  how  the 
different  scores  will  remain  after  each  mode  of  taking  the 
penalty;  and  it  will  be  obvious  which  will  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous — ^never  losing  sight  of  the  points  of  the  game,  t.0., 
scoring  eight  or  five  yourself,  or  prevent  your  adversary  from 
doing  so.  , 

With  ace,  queen,  and  ten,  of  your  right-hand  adversary's 
lead,  put  out  die  ten. 

When  your  left-hand  adversary  refuses  to  trump  a  winning 
card,  for  fear  of  being  over-trumped  by  your  partner,  and 
throws  away  a  losing  card,  if  you  have  the  commanding  card  of 
the  suits  he  discards,  play  it  before  you  continue  the  former. 

When  all  the  trumps  are  out,  if  you  have  the  commanding 
card  of  your  adversary's  suit,  you  may  play  your  own  as  tf 
you  had  the  thirteenth  trump  in  your  own  hand. 

J£  A,  your  right-hand  adversary,  leads  a  card,  and  his  part- 
ner B,  putting  on  the  knave  or  queen,  yours  wins  with  the 
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king — should  A  lead  a  small  card  of  that  suit  again,  if  jou 
tuLYB  the  ten  put  it  on.  It  is  probable,  by  doing  this,  you 
keep  the  commanding  card  in  your  partner's  hand,  and  pre* 
Tent  the  second  best  from  making. 

If  weak  in  trumps,  keep  guard  on  your  adversary's  suits. 
If  strong,  throw  away  from  them,  and  discard  as  much  as 
possible  from  your  partner's  strong  suits,  in  either  case. 

Shoidd  your  left-hand  adversary  lead  the  king,  to  have  tho 
finease  of  the  knave,  and  it  comes  to  your  lead,  if  you  have 
queen  and  one  more,  it  is  evident  the  finesse  will  succeed. 
In  this  case,  play  the  small  one  through  him,  which  frequently 
will  prev^it  him  from  making  the  finesse,  though  he  his 
originally  played  for  it. 

If  your  partner  shows  a  weak  game,  force  him,  whether  oz 
not  yon  are  otherwise  entitled  to  do  it. 

When  you  are  at  the  score  of  four  or  nine,  and  your  adver- 
saries, though  eight,  do  not  call,  if  you  have  no  honour,  it  is 
evident  your  partner  has  two  at  least.  It  is  equally  so  if  you 
have  one,  that  he  has  at  least  another.  If  both  parties  are  at 
eight,  and  neither  calls,  each  must  have  one. 

A  little  reflection  will  enable  the  beginner  to  make  a 
proper  advantage  of  these  data. 

When  your  partner  leads  a  card,  of  which  you  have  the 
best  and  third,  and  your  right-hand  adversary  puts  on  the 
fourth,  the  second  only  remaining-— it  is  a  oommoi^y-received, 
but  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  chance  of  suocee^g  in  the 
finesse  is  equal;  but  here  calculation  will  show,  that  as  the 
last  player  has  one  card  more  than  his  partner,  it  is  that  pro- 
portion in  fiivour  of  his  having  it.  With  three  cards,  it  will 
be  three  to  two  against  making  the  finesse. 

Moderate  players  have  genenEdly  a  decided  aversion  to  par* 
with  the  best  tramp,  though  single;  thinking  that  as  ihey 
cannot  lose  it,  and  it  can  make  but  one  trick,  it  is  immaterial 
when  it  does  so— this  is  a  dangerous  fault.— When  your 
adversary  plays  out  his  strong  suit,  ruff  it  immediately,  be- 
fore 3rou  give  his  partner  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  his 
losuig  cards.  Do  not,  however,  go  into  the  contrary  extreme, 
or  trump  with  the  best  trump,  with  small  ones  in  your  hand, 
for  fear  of  being  over-trumped. — ^This  is  a  nice  part  of  the 
game,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  practice  and  attentive 
reasoning. 

c2 
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It  frequently  happens  that  your  partner  has  an  opportunity 
to  shew  his  strong  suit,  by  renouncing  to  a  lead.  If  you  have 
a  single  card  in  this,  play  it  before  you  force  him,  let  your 
strength  in  trumps  be  what  it  may;  as  it  is  the  way  to 
establish  the  saw,  which  is  almost  always  advantageous, 
should  the  second  player  put  on  the  ace  to  prevent  it;  still  it 
is  of  great  utility  by  establishing  your  partner's  suit. 

A  has  ace,  knave,  ten,  and  a  small  card  of  the  suit  led  by 
his  right-hand  adversary.— ^M^ry — ^Which  is  he  to  playr 
Answer-^^ln  trumps  the  ten;  in  other  suits,  the  small  ones. 
For  this  reason— In  trumps,  a  good  player,  with  king,  queen. 
&c.  leads  the  lowest;  in  other  suits  the  king:  and  in  the 
latter  case,  of  course  an  honour  must  be  behind  you;  and  be 
it  in  either  hand  you  can  do  no  good  by  putting  on  the  ten; 
by  keeping  the  three  together  you  render  it  impossible  for 
your  adversary  to  make  one  trick  in  the  suit. 

It  often  happens  that  with  only  three  cards  remaining  in 
his  hand,  the  leader  has  the  worst  trump,  and  ace,  queen,  or 
some  tenace  of  another  suit.  In  this  case  he  should  lead  the 
trump,  to  put  it  into  his  adversary's  hand  to  play.  By  these 
means,  he  preserves  the  tenace.  This,  though  self-evident 
on  proper  consideration,  is  what  none  btit  good  players  ever 
think  of. 

Though  it  is  certainly  more  regular  to  win  your  adversary's 
as  well  as  partner*s  lead  with  the  lowest  of  a  sequence,  still  I 
recommend  occasional  deviations  from  that  maxim;  as  it  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  give  your  partner  every  information 
in  his,  or  your  own,  so  it  is  often  to  deceive  your  adversaries 
in  their  suits.  It  will  now  and  then  deceive  your  partner  also ; 
but  if  done  with  judgment,  it  is,  I  think,  oftener  attended 
with  good  than  bad  effect. 

There  are  also  other  situations,  where  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  deceive  the  adversary.  A,  last  player,  has  a  tierce- 
major  and  a  small  trump ;  a  tierce-major  with  two  others  of  a 
second  suit;  king,  and  a  small  one  of  a  third;  with  queen  oi 
knave,  and  a  small  one  of  the  fourth;  of  which  his  adversary 
leads  the  ace.  It  is  so  very  material  for  A  to  get  the  lead, 
before  he  is  forced,  that  he  should  without  hesitation  throw 
down  the  queen,  as  the  most  likely  method  to  induce  his 
adversary  to  change  his  lead.  But  this  mode  of  play  should 
tie  reserved  for  material  occasions,  and  not  by  its  frequency 
give  cause  for  its  being  suspected. 
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Bcgiiiners  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  original 
and  forced  leads.  When  a  player  chfmges  his  original  suit, 
he  conunonly  leads  his  strongest  card  of  another,  to  give  his 
partner  the  advantage  of  a  finesse.  In  this  case  you  are  to 
play  this,  as  if  it  was  your  own  or  adversary's  lead — ^keep  the 
commanding  card,  tenaoe,  &c.,  and  do  not  return  it,  as  if  it 
was  an  original  lead. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  be  explained  to  the 
beginner,  than  what  is  usually  denominated  under-play,  as  it 
is  a  constant  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  exp^ rienceid,  to  use 
successfully  against  the  inexperienced  player.  In  other  words, 
it  is  to  return  the  lowest  of  your  left-hand  adversary's  lead, 
though  you  have  the  highest  in  your  hand,  with  a  view  of 
your  partner's  making  the  third  best,  if  he  has  it,  and  still 
retaining  the  commanding  card  in  your  hand. 

To  explain  this  fiuther,  suppose  A,  fourth  player,  has  ace 
and  king  of  his  left-hand  adversary's  lead;  to  under- play,  he 
wins  the  trick  with  the  ace,  and  returns  the  small  one,  which 
will  generally  succeed,  if  the  leader  has  not  the  second  and 
third  in  his  own  hand.  You  will  see  bv  this,  if  you  lead 
from^  a  king,  &c.  and  your  right-hand  adversarj',  after  winning 
with'  a  ten  or  knave,  return  it,  you  have  no  chance  to  make 
your  king,  but  by  putting  it  on. 

Hie  following  is  another  situation  to  underplay;  A  re- 
mains with  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  cards  of  a  suit,  of  which 
he  has  reason  to  suppose  his  left-hand  adversary  has  the 
leoond  guarded;  by  playing  the  fourth,  it  is  often  passed,  and 
A  makes  every  trick  in  the  suit. 

N.B.  This  BOrt  of  play  is  always  right  in  tramps;  but  if  weak  in  them, 
k  is  generally  the  best  play  to  mdce  yoar  certain  tricks  as  fast  as  you  can ; 
foi  if  you  have  not  your  share  of  them,  somebody  mufit  have  more  than 
their  own,  and  of  consequenoe  be  weak  in  some  other  suit,  which  pro- 
bably it  yoor  strong  one. 

Keep  the  trump  card  as  long  as  you  can,  if  your  partner 
leads  trumps;  the  contrary,  if  your  adversary  leads  them. 
In  the  former  instance,  supposing  the  eight  turned  up,  and 
you  have  the  nine,  throw  away  the  latter;  in  the  last  (though 
you  have  the  seven  or  six)  play  the  card  you  turned  up. 

When  your  partner  is  to  lead,  and  you  call  before  he 
plays,  it  is  to  direct  him,  if  he  has  no  honour,  to  play  off  tha 
best  trumf '  he  has. 
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Though  according  to  the  strict  laws  of  Whist,  all  words 
and  gestures  are  prohibited;  yet,  like  all  other  laws  not  en- 
forced by  penalties,  they  are  continually  -violated.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  players  who  do  not  discover,  in  some  degree,  the 
strength  of  their  game,  or  their  approbation  or  disapprobation 
of  their  partner's  play,  &c.  As  this  is  on  one  side  often  a 
material  advantage  to  the  party  transgressing,  so  it  is  quite 
allowable  for  the  adversaries  to  make  use  of  it.  Attentive 
and  silent  observation  will  fi-equently  give  an  early  insight 
into  the  game,  and  enable  you  to  pLay  your  hand  to  more 
advantage  than  by  adhering  to  more  regular  maxims. 

Though  tenace,  or  the  advantage  of  position,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  certainty,  as  at  piquet;  and  that  it  is  often  ne- 
cessary to  relinquish  it  for  more  certain  advantages ;  still  no 
man  can  be  a  whist  player  who  does  not  fully  understand  it. 
The  principle  is  simple,  but  the  combinations  are  yarious.  It 
is  easily  conceived,  that  if  A  has  ace,  queen,  and  a  small  card 
of  a  suit,  of  which  B  has  king,  knave,  and  another;  if  A  leads 
the  small  card,  he  remains  tenace,  and  wins  t^vo  tricks; 
whereasv  if  he  plays  the  ace,  he  gives  it  up  and  makes  but 
one.  But  if  B  i3  to  lead,  he  has  no  tenace,  and  lead  which 
card  he  will,  he  must  make  one  trick,  and  can  make  no  more. 
This  easy  instance,  well  considered,  will  enable  the  player, 
with  some  practice,  to  adapt  it  to  more  apparently  intricate 
situations. 

The  following  cases,  which  happen  frequently,  will  further 
explain  this:  A  is  left  with  four  cards  and  the  lead,  viz.  the 
second  and  fourth  ti-ump,  and  the  ace  and  a  small  card  of  a 
suit  not  played.  Nine  trumps  being  out,  B,  his  left-hand 
adversary,  has  the  first  and  third  trump,  king  and  a  small  one 
of  iihe  suit  of  which  A  leads  the  ace.  Quen/,  what  card 
should  B  play?  Answer,  ijae  king;  by  which  he  brings  it  to 
an  equal  chance  whether  he  wins  three  tricks  or  two,  but  if 
he  keeps  the  king  he  cannot  possibly  win  three. 

By  placing  the  cards  you  will  perceive,  that  if  B's  partner 
has  a  better  card  than  A's,  it  prevents  A  from  making  either 
of  his  trumps,  which,  had  B  retained  the  king,  he  must  have 
done. 

A  has  three  cards  of  a  suit  not  played,  (the  last  remaining] 
viz.  king,  queen,  and  ten;  B,  ace,  knave,  and  another;  A 
leads  the  king;  if  B  wins  it  he  gives  up  the  tenace,  and  gets 
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bat  one  trick;  whereas  if  he  does  not,  he  makes  his  ace  and 
knare  by  preserving  it. 

A  has  ace,  knave,  and  ten,  of  a  suit  which  his  partner  leads. 
Qfc«ry,  which  shotdd  he  put  on?  Atutoer^  the  ten,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  a  forced  lead ;  by  this  he  probably  wins  two  tricks. 
If  he  puts  on  the  ace,  and  his  partner  has  no  honour  in  the 
suit,  he  gives  up  the  tenace,  and  can  only  win  one. 

Tenace  is  easily  kept  against  your  right-hand,  but  impos- 
sible, without  great  superiority  of  skill,  against  your  left-hand 
adversary. 

To  explain  what  is  meant  by  playing  to  points,  place  the 
following  hand  before  you:  A  has  the  two  lowest  trumps,  and 
two  forcmg  cards,  with  the  lead.  The  two  best  demonstrably 
in  the  adversary's  haftids;  though  uncertain  if  in  the  same  or 
divided.  Nine  cards  being  played,  and  no  trump  remaining 
— Query ^  what  is  A  to  play?  Answer^ — ^this  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  situation  of  the  score,  and  whether  or  no  it 
justifies  the  hazarding  two  tricks  for  one.  The  least  consi* 
deration  wiU  convince  the  player,  that  before  the  score  is 
much  advanced,  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  A  to  play  a 
trump,  because  he  manifestly  yentured  two  tricks  for  one ;  of 
course  he  should  secure  two  tricks  by  playing  a  forcing  card. 
But  suppose  A  to  be  at  the  score  of  seven,  and  that  ne  has 
won  six  tricks,  he  should  then  as  clearly  venture  to  play  the 
trump,  because  if  the  trumps  are  divided,  he  vrins  the  game, 
or  otherwise  remains  at  seven,  which  is  preferable  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  scoring  nine.  But  if  the  adversary  is  at  nine,  this 
should  not  be  done,  as  by  hazarding  the  odd  trick,  you  hazard 
the  game. 

N.B.  This  mode  of  reasoning  will  in  general  direct  yon  where  and  when 
finesses  are  proper  or  improper.  For  there  is  scarcely  one,  thongh  ever 
so  right  in  general,  but  what  the  different  situations  of  die  score  and 
hand  may  render  dangeroos  and  indefensible. 

The  following  critical  stroke  decided  one  of  the  most  ma'^ 
rial  rubbers  that  ever  was  played,  and  is  recommended  to  ±o 
attentive  perusal  even  of  proficients. 

The  parties  were  each  at  nine.  A  had  won  six  tricks,  -nd 
remained  with  knave,  and  a  small  trump,  and  two  diamo  ds 
with  the  lead.  B,  his  left-hand  adversary,  with  the  que  a 
and  ten  of  trumps,  and  two  clubs.  C,  his  partner,  with  twc 
smaU  trumps,  and  two  diamonds.    D,  last  player,  with  ace 
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and  a  small  trump,  a  club,  and  a  heart.  A  led  a  diamond, 
which  being  passed  by  B,  was  to  be  won  by  D.  Query^^ 
How  is  he  to  play,  to  make  it  possible  to  win  the  odd  trick  r 
Aruwer — D  saw  it  was  not  possible,  unless  his  partner  had 
either  the  two  best  trumps,  or  the  first  and  third,  \\i\h  a  sue- 
cessM  finesse.  He  therefore  trumped  with  the  ace,  led  the 
small  one,  and  won  the  game. 

N.B.  In  another  score  of  the  game,  this  would  not  be  justiiiable,  as  the 
chance  of  losing  a  trick  is  greater  than  that  of  gaining  one  by  it. 

The  attentive  perusal  (in  the  mode  prescribed)  of  these 
maxims,  will,  I  think,  with  a  little  practice,  enable  ft  be- 
ginner  to  play  with  very  good  cards  to  advantage.  The 
difficulty  of  the  game  does  not  consist  in  this :  for  aces  and 
kings  will  make  tricks,  and  no  skill  can  make  a  ten  win  a 
knave.  But  there  arc  hands  which  frequently  occur  when 
•kilfiil  players  win,  where  bunglers  lose  points;  and  (unless 
when  the  cards  run  very  high)  it  is  on  the  playing  of  such, 
success  depends,  viz.  ace  or  king,  and  three  other  trumps,  a 
tierce-major,  with  others  of  a  second  suit  with  a  probable 
trick  in  a  third — ^the  player^s  plan  should  be  to  remain  either 
with  the  last  trump,  or  witii  the  last  but  one,  with  the 
lead:  and  to  accomplish  this  last,  he  must  not  win  the  second 
lead  with  the  commanding  trump,  but  reserve  it  for  the  third. 
Nothing  then  but  five  trumps  in  one  hand  can  probably 
prevent  his  establishing  his  long  suit,  for  he  forces  out  the 
best  trump,  and  the  thirteenth  brings  in  his  suit  again,  which 
(without  flie  lead  after  the  thii*d  round  of  trumps)  would  be 
impossible. 

As  this  maxim  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  the  following 
cases,  which  happen  frequently,  are  added,  to  make  it  more 
clearly  understood: — 

A  has  ace  and  three  trumps,  a  strong  suit,  headed  by  a 
tierce-major,  and  a  probable  trick  in  a  third,  and  lead. 
Query — ^How  should  this  hand  be  played?  Anstoer^^A 
should  lead  a  trump;  but  if  his  partner  wins  and  returns  it, 
A  should  not  put  on  his  ace,  but  suffer  it  to  be  won  by  his 
adversary.  When  either  A  or  his  partner  gets  the  lead,  he 
of  course  plays  a  trump,  which  being  won  by  A,  he  remains 
with  the  lead,  and  one,  but  not  the  best  trump,  though  they 
should  not  be  equally  divided.  This  (his  strong  suit  having 
ft»rced  out  the  b^st)  establishes  it  again,  notwithstanding  the 
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adrersaiy  may  command  the  other  suits,  which  axe  by  these 
means  prevented  irom  making. 

N.B.  Had  the  ace  been  put  on  the  second  lead,  the  force  would  have 
been  on  A,  and  his  strong  suit  entirely  useless. 

A,  with  a  similar  hand,  ha<«  ace,  king,  and  two  small  trumps. 
If  the  adversaries  lead  trumps,  he  should  not  win  the  first 
trick,  even  if  last  player.  By  this,  after,  the  second  lead,  he 
still  retains  the  best  for  the  third,  according  to  the  maxim, 
and  establishes  his  suit  (though  the  best  trump  keeps  up 
against  him)  unless  there  are  five  in  one  hand  originally. 

With  ace,  queen,  and  two  small  trumps,  do  not  win  the 
knave  led  on  your  left-hand,  but  let  it  be  played  again,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  maxim. 

Aa  the  following,  or  nearly  similar  situations  frequently 
occur,  I  recommend  them  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  those 
students  who,  feeling  within  themselves  that  they  comprehend 
what  I  have  called  the  alphabet,  wish  to  procure  a  gradual 
insight  into  the  game,  the  whole  combinations  of  which,  I 
cannot  too  often  repeat,  proceed  from  very  plain  and  simple 
principles;  but  it  requires  much  reflection  to  comprehend  the 
same  maxim,  when  applied  to  inferior  cards,  that  appears 
self-evident  in  the  superiprs.  There  is  scarcely  a  player,  who 
if  he  has  the  ace,  king,  and  knave  of  the  suit  of  which  his 
right-hand  adversary  turns  up  the  queen,  but  will  lead  the 
kmg,  and  wait  for  the  return  to  the  finesse  his  knave.  But 
with  ace,  queen,  and  ten,  (the  knave  being  turned  up  on 
his  right-hand)  the  same  player  will  not  see  that  his  lead,  if 
he  plays  a  trump,  is  the  queen,  and  that  one  and  the  same 
principle  actuates  the  players  on  both  occasions,  and  so 
through  the  suit. 

It  constantly  happens  that  the  adversary  on  the  right>hand 
having  won  lus  partner's  lead  with  the  ace  or  king,  returns 
the  knave.  In  this  case  do  not  put  on  the  queen,  as  the  pro- 
bability is  against  its  being  finessed.  But  on  aU  these  occa- 
sions, play  without  hesitation,  which  constantly  directs  a 
skil^  adversary  where  to  finesse  to  advantage. 

It  frequently  happens  when  you  have  led  from  six  trumps, 
that  after  your  second  lead  you  remain  with  three  or  four 
trumps,  the  best  in  your  adversary's  hand,  in  these  situations 
play  a  small  trump,  which  has  these  two  advantages.— 1st. 
To  prevent  the  stopping  of  your  partner's  suit — and  2d,  to 
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give  you  the  tenace,  in  whatever  suit  is  led  hy  the  adversary. 
This,  mutatis  mutandis^  will  shew  that  it  is  bad  pluy  to  put 
out  the  best  trump,  leaving  others  in  the  hand  of  one  of  your 
adversaries.  It  may  do  good  to  keep  it  up,  by  stopping  a 
suit,  and  can  answer  no  good  purpose  whatever  to  play  it  out. 

A  remains  with  the  best  trump  (say  the  ten)  and  a  small 
one,  with  some  losing  cards,  B,  his  partner,  having  clearly  the 
second  best,  (say  the  nine)  with  some  winning  cards;  the 
adversaries  having  one  small  trump  and  winding  cards  of  the 
other  two  suits.  A  is  forced.  Query — How  is  he  to  play? 
Answer — ^A  is  to  ruff  with  his  best,  and  lead  out  his  small 
trump,  by  which  he  puts  it  into  his  partner's  hand  to  make 
his  winning  cards,  and  renders  those  of  his  adversaries  of  no 
use  whatever.  This  mode  of  play  would  sometimes  be  right, 
even  when  it  was  not  certain  whether  the  second  best  trump 
were  in  his  partner's  or  his  adversary's  hand;  but' the 
fine  player  alone  can  be  expected  to  distinguish  on  so  nice  an 
occasion. 

There  are  points  where  good  players  disagree.  Some  play 
what  is  called  a  forward— others  a  more  timid  game.  Some 
commonly  put  on  a  king,  second;  others  but  rarely.  In 
these  cases  a  man  may  play  either  way,  without  committing 
error;  but  where  all  good  players  are  of  the  same  opinion,  it 
should  be  received  as  an  axiom— >no  good  player  puts  on  a 
queen,  knave,  or  ten,  second;  of  course,  it  should  on  all 
occasions  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  possession  of  the  last  trump  is  of  most  material 
advantage  in  the  hands  of  a  good  player.  A  has  the  thir- 
teenth trump,  with  the  ace  and  four  small  ones  of  a  suit  not 
played,  of  which  the  adversary  leads  the  king  and  queen;  by 
passing  them  both,  A  probably  makes  three  tricks  in  the  suit; 
but  had  he  won  the  king,  he  could  not  possibly  make  more 
than  one. 

When  it  is  at  your  option  to  be  eight  or  nine,  it  is 
material  always  to  choose  tlie  former  score. 

Observe  carefully  what  is  originally  discarded  by  each 
player,  and  whether  at  the  time,  the  lead  is  with  the  partner 
or  adversary.  If  with  the  former,  it  is  invariably  meant  to  di- 
rect the  partner — ^if  with  the  latter,  it  is  frequently  intended  to 
deceive  die  adversary,  and  induce  him  to  lead  to  his  strong  suit. 

You  are  not  only  to  take  every  method  to  preserve  the 
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tenace  or  advantage  of  the  position  to  yourself,  when  it  is 
evident  that  the  winning  cards  lie  between  yon  and  your 
adversary,  but  also  to  give  it  as  much  as  possible  to  your 
partner^  when  you  perceive  the  strength  in  any  suit  is  in  the 
hands  of  him  and  your  left-hand  adversary;  always  keepmg 
in  your  mind,  that  when  the  latter  or  you  lead,  the  tenace  is 
against,  if  your  partner  lead,  it  is  for  the  adversary.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  by  winning  your  partner's  trick,  when 
last  player,  you  accomplish  this.  A  has  king,  knave  (or  any 
other  second  and  fourth  card),  with  a  small  one  of  a  suit,  that 
B,  his  left-hand  adversary,  has  the  first  and  third,  and  another 
with  the  load.  K  A  leads  his  card,  and  B,  your  partner, 
wins  it;  you,  last  player,  should,  if  possible,  win  the  trick, 
though  it  is  your  partner's.  By  which  means  you  prevent  A 
from  making  a  trick,  which  he  must  have  done,  had  the  lead 
remained  with  B. 

As  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  occasional  deviations 
fit>m  what  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  classic  maxims ; 
t.  e.  leading  from  single  cards,  without  that  strength  in 
trumps,  hitherto  judged  indispensably  necessary  to  justify  it; 
I  give  the  reasons  that  influence  my  opinion,  in  &vour  of 
this  practice,  with  those  generally  alleged  against  it,  leaving 
the  reader  to  determine  between  them.  Two  objections  are 
made,  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  may  and  do  happen.  The 
first,  that  if  ^ur  partner  has  the  king  of  the  suit  guarded, 
and  the  ace  behiad  it,  he  loses  it;  which  would  not  be  the 
case,  if  the  lead  came  from  the  adversary.  The  second,  and 
most  material,  is,  that  your  partner,  if  he  wins  the  trick,  may 
lead  out  trumps,  on  the  supposition  it  is  your  strong  suit,  or 
the  adversaries  from  suspecting  your  intention.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  constant  and  certain  advantages  are  the  preservation 
of  Ae  tenace  in  the  other  two  suits,  which  I  suppose  you  to 
have,  and  the  probable  one  of  making  your  small  trumps, 
which  you  could  not  otherwise  do.  A  has  four  small  trumps, 
ace,  queen,  &c.  of  the  second  suit;  king,  knave,  &c.  of  a 
third:  and  a  single  card  of  the  foiurth.  In  these  sort  of 
hands,  I  am  opimon,  that  the  chance  of  winning,  by  leading 
the  single  card,  is  much  greater  than  of  losing  tricks;  and  I 
appeal  to  those  i?vho  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  whist  tables, 
whether  they  do  not  frequently  see  the  players  who  proceed 
more  exactly  according  to  the  maxims  of  Hoyle,  &c.  after 
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losing  the  game,  trying  to  demonstrate  that  this  ought  not  ti 
have  happened,  and  that  they  have  been  vanquished,  by  the 
bad,  not  good  play  of  their  adversaries.  I  do  not  recommend 
in  general  leading  from  single  cards,  unless  very  strong  in 
trumps;  but  with  such  hands  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  am 
convinced  it  may  be  occasionally  done  with  very  great, 
though  not  certain  advantage.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  most  of  Hoyle's  maxims  were 
collected  during  what  may  be  called  the  infismcy  of  Whist; 
and  that  he  himself,  so  far  from  being  able  to  teach  the  game, 
was  not  fit  to  sit  down  even  with  the  third-rate  players  of  the 
present  day. 

I  shall  conclude  these  maxims  by  a  short  recapitulation  of 
the  most  material  ones,  by  way  of  fixing  them  in  the  minds  of 
the  readers. 

Let  them  be  assured  that  without  comprehending  the  leads, 
modes  of  playing  sequences,  and  an  attentive  observation  of 
the  board,  it  is  as  impossible  to  make  any  progress  in  the 
science  of  Whist,  as  to  learn  to  spell  before  they  know  their 
alphabet. 

That  accustoming  themselves  to  reason  by  analogy,  will 
alone  teach  them  to  vary  their  play  according  to  circum- 
stances; and  shew  them,  that  the  best  play  in  some,  is  the 
worst  in  difierent  situations  of  the  game.  It  is  common  to 
see  even  good  players  hazard  the  game,  merely  to  gain  the 
applause  of  ignorant  by-standcrs,  by  making  as  much  of  their 
cards  as  they  are  capable  of;  but  this  pitiful  ambition  cannot 
be  too  much  guarded  against.  Avoid  also  the  contrary 
extreme,  the  faults  of  the  old,  and  many  of  the  imitators,  of 
the  new  school.  These  never  part  with  a  tenace,  or  certain 
trick,  though  for  the  probability  of  making  several ;  and  are 
like  fences  who  parry  well  the  attack.  No  player  of  this  kind 
can  ever  excel,  Aiough  he  may  reach  mediocri^. 

I  must  also  repeat  my  advice  to  proficients,  to  vary  their 
play  according  to  the  set  they  are  engaged  with;  and  re- 
coUect  that  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  speak  French  like 
Voltaire,  if  you  lived  with  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
language. 

Ox  Leads. 
The  safest  leads  are^  from  sequences  of  three  or  more  cards 
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lead  the  highest,  and  put  on  the  lowest  to  your  partner's 
lead;  but  the  highest  on  your  adversary's.  With  a  tierce  to 
the  king  and  several  others,  begin  with  the  knave. 

With  ace,  king,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  play  out 
the  ace  and  king — ^^-ith  only  two  the  king,  and  wait  for  the 
finesse  of  the  knave.  In  oUier  suits,  without  great  strength 
in  trumps,  or  with  the  hopes  of  a  particular  point,  do  not 
wait  for  the  finesse. 

Ace,  king,  and  five  others,  lead  the  ace  in  all  suits.  With 
four  or  less,  the  lowest,  if  trumps.  In  other  suits,  always  the 
ace,  unless  all  the  trumps  remaining  are  with  you  and  your 
partner;  in  this  case  a  small  one. 

Ace,  queen,  knave,  &c.,  in  all  suits  the  ace.  Ace,  queen, 
ten,  with  others,  in  trumps,  a  small  one;  but  if  with  three, 
unless  very  strong  in  trumps,  lead  the  ace  in  other  suits. 

Ace,  knave,  with  small  ones,  lead  the  lowest  in  trumps;  in 
other  sul«0,  if  with  more  than  two,  lead  the  ace,  unless  very 
strong  in  trumps. 

Ace,  with  four  small  ones,  in  trumps,  lead  the  lowest.  If 
with  four  or  more  in  other  suits,  and  not  very  strong  in  trumps, 
the  ace. 

N.B.  It  is  t|ie  general  castom  with  ace  and  one  other,  to  lead  the  ace 
— this  is  right  if  yon  have  reason  to  think  it  your  partner's  suit,  otherwise 
kid  the  small  one. 

King,  queen,  ten,  &c.,  in  all  suits,  lead  the  king ;  but  if  it 
passes,  do  not  pursue  the  lead,  as  certain  the  ace  is  in  your 
partner's  hand  as  it  is  often  kept  up,  but  change  your  lead, 
and  wait  for  the  return  from  your  partner  when  you  have  the 
finesse  of  the  ten,  if  necessary. 

King,  queen,  and  five  others,  in  all  suits,  the  king.  With 
four  or  less  in  trumps,  lead  the  lowest.  In  other  suits,  always 
the  king,  unless  you  have  the  two  only  remaining  trumps ;  if 
60,  you  may  play  a  small  one. 

King,  knave,  ten,  &c.,  in  all  suits,  lead  the  ten.  King, 
knave, 'and  two  or  more  small  ones,  the  lowest. 

NB.  You  should  not  lead  from  king,  knave,  and  a  small  one,  nnless  it 
is  clearly  yoar  partner's  suit^  in  which  case,  play  off  your  king  and 
knave. 

Queen,  knave,  nine,  and  others,  lead  the  queen.  Queen, 
knave,  with  one  other,  the  queen.  Queen,  knave,  with  two 
more,  the  lowest— ^ueen,  ten,  and  two  others,  the  lowest. 
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Queen,  and  three  small  ones,  the  lowest.  Queen,  or  knare, 
with  only  two,  the  queen,  or  knave. 

N.B.  The  trump  card  tometimes  occasions  a  deviation  from  these 
rules.  A  has  the  aoe  or  king,  with  a  sequence  from  the  ten  downwards, 
of  the  suit  of  which  his  left-hand  adversary  turns  up  knave  or  queen. 
A  should  lead  the  ten.  If  the  knave  or  queen  be  put  on,  you  have  a 
finesse  with  the  nine ;  if  not,  your  partner,  with  an  honor,  will  pass  it, 
and  is  either  way  advantageous. 

The  following  calculations  are  sufficient  for  a  beginner; 
deeper  ones  frequently  puzzle  even  the  proficient: — 

'Uiat  either  player  has  not  one  named  card,  not  in  your 
hand,  is    2  to  1 

5  to  4  in  fiivour  of  his  having 1  of  2 

6  to  2 I  in  3 

4  to  1 1  in  4 

N.B.  The  odds  are  so  considerable,  that  no  player  has  two  or  more 

named  cards,  that  scarce  any  situation  justifies  playing  on  this  supposition, 
except  the  impossibility  of  saving  or  winning  the  game  otherwise;  of 
course  ftirther  calculations  are  more  for  curiosity  than  utility. 

The  odds  of  the  game  are  calculated  according  to  the  points, 
and  with  the  deal : 

1  love    10  to  9 

2  love 10  to  8 

and  so  on,  except  that  2  is  considered  as  something  worse 
than  8.     It  is  3  to  1  in  favour  of  the  first  game. 

N.B.  Notwithstanding  that  calculations  are  in  general  accurate,  it  is 
diflicult  to  conceive  that  10  in  20  is  3  to  1,  while  5  in  10  is  but  2  to  !» 
and  even  6  in  10  is  but  5  to  2.  I  am  convinced  whoever  bets  the  3  to  1» 
will  lose  on  the  long  run ;  and  on  the  contrary,  he  who  bets  the  2  to  1,  anl 
5  to  2,  ^nll  gain  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  odd  trick  has  always  been  supposed  in  favour  of  ths 
leader ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  the  dealer  has  the  advantage 
in  this,  as  in  eveiy  other  score. 


^  *♦*  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Laws  of  the  game  are  not 
given  in  the  preceding  pages ;  they  will  be  found  in  Part  II, 
according  to  Hoyle;  in  Part  III,  according  to  Desbapelles ; 
and  in  Part  IV,  according  to  the  Editor.  < 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

WHI8T    PKOM    THE    TEXT    OF    HOYLB. 

Ihouosl  not  the  first  writer  on  the  game  of  Whist,  Hoyle 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  of  any  authority.  Long  before  he 
wrote,  there  existed  certain  rules  for  ordering  its  economy,  as 
well  as  for  playing  it  upon  system.  Like  most  other  samples 
of  "  the  good  old  times,"  Whist,  as  practised  in  the  days  of  our 
fore&thers,  was  no  such  shining  light  of  the  prisca  Jidea. 
We  take  it  up  at  an  epoch  in  which  the  game  must  have 
attained  a  certain  amount  of  respectability,  namely,  in  the 
year  1734,  when  Richard  Seymour,  Esquire,  published  thr 
fifth  edition  of  his  *'  Compleat  Gamester,  for  the  use  of  the 
Toung  Princesses."  K  his  record  be  true,  which  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  was  the  case,  society  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  chivalry 
as  to  morals.  He  shall  tell  his  own  tale,  and  in  his  own 
feshion. 

TiniUt,  vulgarly  called  "  Whiskr 

^*'  This  is  a  very  ancient  game  among  us ;  and  is  said  to  bo 
the  foundation  of  all  the  Ihciglish  games  upon  the  cardsi 

"  Very  few  persons  play  correcSy  at  it ;  though  there  are 
many  pretenders,  who  are  the  easiest  to  be  made^  and  generally 
are  made,  the  greatest  bubbles. 

**  Considerable  sums  of  money  are  played  away  at  this 
game ;  which  has  put  sharpers  upon  inventions  to  deceive  and 
jheat  unwary  players,  as  will  be  shewed  in  the  sequel. 

**  Formerly  it  was  usual  to  deal  four  cards  together ;  but  it 
is  demonstrable  there  is  no  safety  in  ^hat  method ;  but  now  the 
cards  are  dealt  round  one  and  one  at  a  time,  as  the  securest 
and  best  way. 

"  In  playing  your  cards,  you  must  have  recourse  altogether 
to  your  oym.  judgment  \  and  though  you  have  but  mean  cards 
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in  your  hand,  yet  you  may  (by  observing  the  course  of  the 
cards)  play  them  so  suitable  to  those  in  your  partner^s  hand, 
that  he  may  either  trump  them  or  play  the  best  of  that  suit  on 
the  board. 

**  You  ought  to  have  a  strict  eye  on  what  cards  are  playei 
out,  that  you  may  know  by  that  means  either  what  to  play,  if 
you  lead,  or  how  to  trump  securely  and  advantageously. 
Benouncing,  or  not  following  suit  when  you  have  it  in  your 
hand,  is  very  foul  play ;  and  he  that  doth  it  ought  to  forfeit 
one,  or  the  game  upon  a  game,  and  he  that  loseth  dealing 
lo«eth  one,  or  a  trick,  as  you  make  it. 

"  At  ruff  and  honours,  by  some  called  slam,  you  have  in  the 
pack  all  the  deuces,  and  the  reason  is,  because  four  persons 
playing  having  dealt  twelve  a-piece,  there  are  four  left  for  the 
stock,  the  uppermost  whereof  is  turned  up,  and  that  is  trumps. 
He  who  hath  ace  of  trumps  ruffs,  that  is,  he  takes  in  those 
four  cards,  and  lays  out  four ;  the  four  honours  are  the  ace, 
king,  queen,  and  knave ;  he  who  hath  three  honours  in  his 
hand,  his  partner  not  having  the  fourth,  sets  up  eight  by 
cards,  that  is,  two  tricks  ;  if  he  hath  all  four,  then  sixteen, 
that  is,  four  tricks.  It  is  all  one  if  the  two  partners  make 
them  three  or  four  between  them,  as  if  one  had  them.  If  the 
honours  are  equally  divided  among  the  gamesters  of  each  side, 
then  they  say  honours  are  split.  If  either  side  are  at  eight 
groats,  he  Imth  the  benefit  of  calling.  Can  ye  ?  If  he  hath 
two  honours  in  his  hand,  and  if  the  other  answers  one,  the 
game  is  up,  which  is  ten  in  all ;  but  if  he  hath  more  than  two 
he  shows  them,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  but  if  he  foigets  to 
call,  after  playing  a  trick,  he  loseth  the  advantage  of  calling 
for  that  deal. 

^*  All  cards  are  of  value  as  they  are  superior  one  to  another, 
as  a  ten  wins  a  nine,  if  not  trumps ;  so  a  queen  a  knave  in 
like  maimer ;  but  the  least  trump  will  win  the  highest  card  of 
any  other  card :  where  note,  tlie  ace  is  the  highest. 

"  Some  play  at  two-handed,  or  three-handed  Whist.  K 
three-handed,  always  two  strive  to  suppress  and  keep  down 
the  rising  man.  They  deal  to  each  twelve  a-piece,  and  the 
trump  is  the  bottom  card.  The  mann^  of  crafty  playing,  the 
number  of  the  game  ten,  honours  and  dignity  of  other  cards 
are  all  alike ;  and  he  that  wins  most  tricks  is  most  forward  to 
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**He  that  can  by  craft  overlook  his  adversary's  game,  hath  a 
great  advantt  ge ;  for  by  that  means  he  may  putly  know  what 
to  play  securely  ;  or  if  he  ^an  have  some  petty  glimpse  of  his 
partner's  hand.  There  is  a  way  by  making  some  sign  by  the 
fingers,  to  discover  to  their  partners  what  honours  tibiey  have, 
or  by  the  wink  of  one  eye,  it  signifies  one  honour,  shutting 
both  eyes  two ;  placing  three  fiingers  or  four  on  the  table, 
three  or  four  honours.  For  which  reasons  all  nice  gamesters 
play  behind  curtains. 

""  Dealing  the  cards  out  by  one  and  one  round  to  each  person, 
is  the  best  method  of  putting  it  out  of  the  dealer's  power  to 
impose  on  you.  But  we  shall  demonstrate  that,  deal  the  cards 
which  way  you  will,  a  confederacy  of  two  sharpers  will  beat 
any  two  persons  in  the  world,  though  ever  so  good  players, 
that  are  not  of  the  gang,  or  in  the  secret ;  and  three  poll  one 
is  as  safe  and  secure  as  if  the  money  was  in  their  pockets. 
All  which  will  appear  presently.  The  first  necessary  instruc- 
tions to  be  observed  at  Whisk,  as  principals  of  the  secret, 
which  may  be  likewise  transferred  to  most  other  games  at 
cards,  are 

Breef  Cards. 
Comer-bend. 
Middle-bend  (or  Kingston-bridge). 

"  Of  breef  cards  there  are  two  sorts :  one  is  a  card  longer 
than  the  rest ;  the  other  is  a  card  broader  than  the  rest. 

^'  The  lopg  sort  are  such  as  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
and  nine ;  the  broad  sort  are  such  as  aces,  kings,  queens,  and 
knaves.     The  use  and  advantage  of  each  are  as  follows. 

Example, 

"When  you  cut  the  cards  to  your  adversary,  cut  them  long 
or  end-ways,  and  he  will  have  a  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  at  bottom.  When  your  adversary  cuts  the 
cards  to  you,  put  them  broadside  to  him,  and  he  wiU  naturally 
cut  (without  ever  suspecting  what  you  do)  ace,  king,  queen, 
or  knave,  &c.,  which  is  sufficient  advantage  to  secure  any 
game.  It  is  a  fine  manner,  especially  in  the  old  bet  that  the 
dealer  does  not  score  two  that  deal,  since  shuffling  is  of  no  signi- 
fication here.  And  in  case  you  cannot  get  cards  of  the  proper 
sizes  ready  made  to  mix  with  others,  you  may  shave  them 
with  a  razor  or  penknife  from  the  threes  to  the  nines  eaeh 
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aide,  and  from  tlie  aces  to  the  knave  each  end ;  then  pat  them 
up  in  the  same  case  or  cover,  and  if  they  are  done  as  they 
ought  to  be,  they  will  pass  upon  anybody.  As  Whisk  is  a 
tavern  game,  the  sharpen  gen^nlly  taJce  care  to  put  about  the 
bottle  before  the  game  begins,  so  quick  that  a  bubble  cannot 
oe  said  to  see  clearly  even  when  he  first  begins  to  play. 

'*The  next  is  -the  comer-bend,  which  is  four  cards  turned 
down  finely  at  one  comer,  a  signal  to  cut  by. 

*'  The  other  is  vulgarly  called  Kingston -bridge,  or  the  middle- 
bend  :  it  is  done  by  bending  your  own  or  adversary's  tricks 
two  different  ways,  which  wiU  cause  an  opening  or  arch  in  the 
middle,  which  is  of  the  same  u&e  and  service  as  the  other  two 
ways,  and  only  practised  in  its  turn  to  amuse  you. 

*'  After  a  deal  or  two  is  formally  played,  A  and  B  will  b^;in 
to  ODCTate  in  the  following  manner : 

"When  A  or  B  are  to  deal,  they  observe  (the  preceding  deal) 
to  take  up  the  tricks  thus : 

1.  A  bad  card.  2.  A  good  card. 

3.  A  bad  card.  4.  A  good  card. 

[Meaning  the  best  and  worst  that  fall  in  that  lift.] 

*"•  When  C  or  D  deals,  they  must  be  taken  up  thus: 
1.  A  good  card.  2.  A  bad  (^rd. 

3.  A  good  card.  4.  A  bad  card. 

'-  By  this  rule  it  is  very  plain  that  the  best  cards  fidl  to  A 
ajid  B  every  deal.  How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  that  C  and 
D  should  ever  win  a  game  without  permission?  But  it  would 
be  deemed  ill  policy,  and  ccmtrary  to  the  true  interest  of  A 
and  B,  to  act  thus  every  deal :  I  will  therefore  suppose  it  is 
practised  just  when  they  please,  according  as  bets  happen  in 
company ;  though  the  rule  with  gamesters,  in  low  life,  is  at 
the  first  setting  out  to  stupify  you  with  wine  and  the  loss  of 
your  money,  that  you  may  never  come  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing  of  what  you  are  doing.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that 
many  an  honest  gentleman  has  \Hiea  kept  a  month  in  such  a 
condition  by  the  management  and  contrivance  of  a  set  of 
sharpers. 

*•  Now  you  may  imagine  it  not  in  the  power  of  A  and  B  to 
cause  the  trirks  to  be  taken  up  after  the  manner  aforesaid ; 
but  there  is  nothing  so  easy  or  so  frequently  practised,  espc- 
dally  at  three  poll  one ;  for  in  playing  the  cards,  the  con- 
Mtirates  will  not  only  ti^e  care  of  their  own  tricks,  but  also 
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of  yours ;  for  the  cards  may  be  so  played  and  shoyed  togctlier 
in  such  a  mann^,  as  will  even  cause  you  to  take  them  right 
yourself;  and  if  a  trick  should  lie  untowardly  upon  the  tabl^ 
A  or  B  win  pay  you  the  compliment  of  taking  it  up  for  you, 
■nd  say.  Sir,  that's  yours. 

'*  This  operation  will  the  more  readily  be  apprehended  by 
seeing  it  practised  half  a  score  times ;  when,  once  you  are 
aware  of  it,  it  will  otherwise  (I  may  safely  say)  pass  upon  any 
penon  that  has  not  been  let  into  the  secret.  This  being 
allowed,  the  next  point  and  difficulty  is  to  shuffle  and  cut. 

**  I  say,  that  either  A  or  B  are  such  curious  workmen,  and  can 
make  a  sham  shuffle  with  a  pack  of  cards  so  artfully,  that  you 
would  believe  they  were  splitting  them,  when  at  the  same 
time  they  will  not  displace  a  single  card  from  its  order. 

**Now  to  cut  the  cards,  a  bend  is  prepared  for  you  to  cut  to; 
the  middle  is  best,  and  it  is  odds  but  you  unwarily  cut  to  it ; 
if  not«  Slip  is  the  word ;  but  if  you  have  no  opportifnity  to  do 
that  neither,  then  deal  away  at  aU  hazards,  it  is  but  an  equal 
bet  that  they  come  in  your  favour;  if  right,  proceed;  if 
otherwise,  miss  a  card  in  its  course,  and  it  brings  the  cards 
according  to  your  first  design ;  it  is  but  giving  two  at  kust 
where  you  missed ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  conveniently  done, 
you  only  lose  the  deal,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

"  But  when  A  or  B  are  to  cut,  they  make  it  all  safe ;  for  then 
they  make  the  comer-bend,  which  any  one  that  knows  may 
cat  to,  a  hundred  times  together. 

Piping  at  Whisk. 

**  By  piping  I  mean,  when  one  of  the  company  that  does  not 
play  (which  frequently  happens)  sits  down  in  a  convenient 
place  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  so  look  on,  pretending  to  amuse 
himself  that  way.  Now  the  disposing  of  his  fingers  on  the 
pipe,  whilst  smoking,  discovers  the  principal  cards  that  are  in 
the  person's  hand  he  overlooks;  which  ^ras  always  esteemed  a 
sufficient  advantage  to  win  a  game  by  another  way,  viz.. 
Indeed,  signifies  diamonds ;  Truly,  hearts ;  Upon  my  word, 
clubs ;  I  assure  you,  spades :  but  as  soon  as  these  methods 
become  known  new  ones  are  invented ;  and  it  is  most  certain 
that  tvo  persons  may  discover  to  each  other  what  sort  of 
cards  they  have  in  hand,  and  which  ought  to  be  tirst  played, 
sany  dLfferent  ways,  without  speaking  a  word.     Talking 
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is  not  allowed  at  Whist ;  the  very  word  implies,  Hold  your 
tongoe/' 

Mr.  Seymour's  whole  book  indeed  indicates  a  very  truculent 
social  condition  at  the  date  of  its  indicting.  ''  The  games/'  he 
says,  '*  are  always  precarious,  and  betting  money  that  way  was 
thought  to  be  like  licking  honey  off  thoi-ns  ...  I  have  been 
told  of  one  of  these  sharpers  who  caused  a  box  to  be  made, 
not  as  they  are  usually,  screwed  within,  but  smooth,  and 
procured  it  to  be  so  well  painted  and  shadowed  within,  that 
it  looked  like  a  screwed  box;  now  this  box  was  but  half 
board,  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  that  the 
dice  might  stick,  and  the  box  being  smooth,  would  come  out 
without  tumbling.  With  this  box  he  went  and  played  at 
Inn  and  Inn*,  by  virtue  whereof,  and  his  art  of  taking  up  and 
throwing  his  dice  into  the  box,  he  got  the  first  night  £1000, 
and  the  next  night  £200  a  year,  with  a  coach  and  six  horses, 
and  enjoys  the  estate  to  this  day  with  great  improvements, 
and  never  would  handle  a  dice  since,  well  knowing  how  many 
worthy  families  it  hath  ruined."  Moreover  we  read,  as  no 
doubt  "the  young  princesses"  read  also,  how  that  at  the 
"  Gams  of  Nazarenc,''  the  knave  of  clubs  is  called  Knave- 
Knocker,  and  he  that  hath  it  challengeth  two  a  piece.  If 
>iiomen  play  among  men,  it  is  customary  for  Knave-Knocker 
to  kiss  Queen  Nazarenc,  a  practice  that  would  extend  of 
coiurse  to  a  royal  lady  of  any  kith  or  country. 

In  1743,  was  published,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
treatise  ascribed  to  Hoyle,  the  great  &ther  of  the  game.  It 
saw  the  light  when  obviously  it  was  much  needed.  Public 
taste  seems  just  then  to  have  taken  up  Whist  as  a  necessary 
accomplishment,  for  persons  of  condition.  There  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  "  A  Lady's  Letter,"  in  the  "  Rambler," 
of  May  8,  1 750.  "  Papa  made  me  drudge  at  whist  till  I  was 
tired  of  it;  and  Mr.  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not  given  me  above 
forty  lessons,  said  I  was  one  of  his  best  scholars."  The 
anonymous  '^  Treatise"  may  however  be  spared  quotation 
beyond  the  advertisement,  a  curious  document,  helping  us  to 
a  view  of  the  period,  in  relation  to  such  matters  as  came 
within  compass  of  its  observation. 

"  As  some  people  in  particular  may  be  anxious  to  know, 

*  This  was  one  of  those  gambling  contriTances,  known  in  those  days 
4S  ^  Games  without  th«  Tables."     Uasard  belonged  to  this  class. 
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axid  the  pnblic  in  general  may  be  glad  to  be  informed,  by 
what  means  the  following  Treatise  came  to  be  ushered  into 
the  world  in  this  manner,  we  think  they  cannot  be  better 
satisfied  on  this  head,  than  by  making  public  the  following 
letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Bath  to  a  friend  of  his,  and  hope 
they  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  the  gentleman's  name  is  concealed, 
since  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

" '  Dear  Sir, 

**  *  In  an  age  where  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary,  as  well  as 
the  plain  downright  honest  man  of  sense,  are  so  exposed  to  the 
tricks  of  sharpers  of  all  denominations,  from  the  counter  up 
to  the  most  sacred  and  respectable  offices  and  institutions,  1 
thought  it  would  be  doing  no  inconsiderable  service  to  many 
of  my  countrymen,  if  I  contributed  a  little  to  put  them  upon 
tiieir  guard  and  preserve  their  purses,  while  they  are  in- 
dulging  themselves  in  what  is  elegantly  caUed  kilung  time. 
It  were  indeed  to  be  wished  that  less  time  was  kiUed  in  the 
manner  which  has  put  me  upon  this  undertaking,  but  as  the 
itch  of  gaming  is  likely  to  prevail  as  long  as  we  preserve  any- 
thing of  what  is  now>a-days  called  polite  taste;  and  as  it 
seems  to  be  an  almost  necessary  evil,  which  keeps  people  of  a 
certain  disposition  from  employing  their  time  worse,  so  1 
hope  I  shall  deserve  the  thanks  of  a  great  many,  for  having 
been  instrumental  in  rescuing  them  from  the  snares  which 
they  are  but  too  frequently  caught  in,  by  being  over-matched 
in  these  sorts  of  amusements. 

"  *  I  myself,  as  you  very  well  know,  am  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate beings,  that  being  possessed  of  a  pretty  handsome 
fortune,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  idle  time  upon  their 
hands,  constantly  spend  a  little  portion  a''  it  in  gaming. 
The  game  of  Whist  is  that  which  I  take  most  delight  in,  and 
till  of  late,  fancied  myself  all  along  a  pretty  good  master  of  it. 
But  to  my  vexation,  it  is  not  long  since  I  lost  a  considerable 
sum  of  ^money  one  night  at  it,  and  yet  I  could  not  perceive 
that  the  cards  run  extraordinary  cross  against  me;  so  that  I 
could  not  but  conclude  I  was  beat  by  superior  skill  This 
put  me  upon  inquiring  into  the  cause,  for  I  was  very  far  from 
imputing  my  misfortune  to  unfair  play;  and  at  last  I  found 
that  theie  was  a  treatise  on  the  game  of  Whist  lately  dis- 
persed among  a  fen  hands  at  a  guinea  pnce.     How  to  come 
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at  one  of  these  books  I  knew  not;  but  at  length  I  wrote  tc 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  in  London  to  purchase  it  for  me  bj 
all  means,  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  no  small  difficulty. 
As  soon  as  I  had  perused  it,  I  found  I  had  heretofore  bem 
but  a  bungler  at  this  game,  and  being  thoroughly  sensible  of 
the  advantage  which  those  that  are  possessed  of  this  lxK»k 
hav^  over  the  innocent  player,  I  thought  I  could  not  oblige 
my  friends  better  .than  by  printing  a  few  of  them  to  make 
presents  of  Accordingly  I  applied  to  a  stationer,  who 
offered  to  make  me  a  present  of  half  a  hundred  of  them, 
provided  I  woidd  allow  him  to  print  a  few  more  for  his  own 
use.  This  I  readily  complied  with,  especially  in  conside- 
ration of  the  imposition  and  hardship  the  public  lay  under; 
Arst,  by  not  being  able  to  get  the  said  book  under  a  guinea, 
and  then  by  its  being  re&erved  only  in  a  few  hands,  that 
might  make  a  bad  use  of  it :  for  though  a  man  of  sixperior 
6kSl  in  these  amusements,  that  takes  an  advantage  of  an 
Ignorant  player,  cannot,  according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  be  deemed  a  sharper,  yet,  when  he  pursues 
that  advantage,  afler  he  has  found  out  the  weakness  of  his 
antagonist,  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  he  is  not  a  sharper,  he 
is  at  least  very  near  akin  to  one. 

'' '  Thus  much  I  have  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  in 
regard  to  my  conduct  in  Hiis  afifair,  which  I  hope  will  receive 
the  commendations  of  every  honest  well-meaning  man  and 
fair  gamester,  and  your's  in  particular,  which  is  &e  greatest 
ambition  of  your  sincere  Mend,  and  humble  servant.' " 

We  now  come  to  deal  with  Hoyle  in  proprid  persand,  the 
professor  who  took  up  an  art  which  society  had  adopted, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  fancies  it  has  discovered  ^ 
specific  against  ennui.  He  arose  a  bene&ctor  of  his  race. 
Poetry  never  sung  of  patience  so  tried  as  it  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  at  the  Whist  table. 

**  Sir,  I  protest,  were  Job  himaelf  at  play, 
He*d  rave  to  see  you  throw  your  cards  away : 
Not  that  I  care  a  bntton,  not  a  pin, 
For  what  I  lose — but  we  have  cards  to  win. 
A  saint  in  heaven  would  gjkire  to  see  such  hand, 
Cut  up  by  one  who  will  not  understand." 

We  start  with  Hoyle  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  prosenl 
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century,  when  the  game  had  assumed  most  of  its  principles. 
A  century  before,  it  differed  essentially  in  sever^  respects 
from  the  fundamental  rules  now  established,  and  fifty  years 
•f^o,  recognized.  For  ins^imce  in  Swift's  time,  it  went 
generally  by  the  double  title  of  "  Whist"  and  "  Swabbers." 
Tliese  "  Bwabbeis"  were  certain  cards,  the  possession  of  which 
entitled  the  holders  to  a  part  of  the  stakes;  in  the  same  way 
that  now  a  claim  is  made  for  the  aces  at  quadrille.  In  like 
mimxier,  there  was  no  bar  to  counting  honours,  they  reckoned 
at  nine,  as  well  as  at  any  other  score.  It  is  not  dear  when 
tlie  existing  custom  of  their  not  counting  after  eight  first 
obtained.  M.  Deschapelles  caUs  it  "  a  &^onable  embellish- 
ment." His  obserratons,  always  most  pertinent,  will  be  read 
with  much  interest,  on  this  and  many  other  modem  innova- 
tions Our  text  of  Hoyle  has  been  carefully  collated  with 
the  diflferent  editions,  some  of  which  are  faulty.  We  omit 
for  the  present  the  mise  en  scene,  which  will  be  minutely 
detailed  in  Part  the  Third. 

HOYLE'S  GENERAL  RULES  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Whev  you  lead,  begin  with  the  best  suit  in  your  hand;  if 
you  have  a  sequence  of  king,  queen,  and  kiuiTe,  or  queen, 
knave,  and  ten,  they  are  sure  leads,  and  gain  the  tenace 
to  yourself  and  your  partner  in  other  suits.  Begin  with  the 
highest  of  a  sequence,  imless  you  have  five  in  number;  in 
that  case  play  the  lowest  (except  in  trumps,  when  you  must 
always  play  ti^e  highest)  ia  order  to  get  the  ace  or  kmg  out  of 
your  partner*8  or  adversary's  hand,  to  make  room  for  your 
strong  suit. 

If  you  have  five  of  the  smallest  trumps,  and  not  one  good 
cord  in  the*  other  suits,  trump  out,  which  will  make  your 
partner  the  last  player,  and  by  that  means  give  him  the 
tenace. 

If  two  smell  trumps  only,  with  ace  and  king  of  two  other 
suits,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  fourth  sidt,  make  as  many  tricks 
as  you  can  immediately;  and  if  your  partner  refuses  either  of 
your  suits,  do  not  force  him,  because  that  may  weaken  his 
game  too  much. 

You  need  seldom  return  your  partner's  lead  immediately 
if  you  have  good  suits  of  your  own  to  play,  unless  it  h^it 
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endeavour  to  save  or  win  a  game ;  what  is  meant  by  good 
suits  is,  sequences  of  king,  queen,  -and  knave,  or  queen, 
knave,  and  ten. 

If  you  have  each  five  tricks,  and  you  are  assured  of  getting 
two  tricks  in  your  own  hand,  win  them,  in  expectation  of 
scoring  two  that  deal ;  because  if  you  lose  the  odd  trick,  it 
makes  two  difference^  and  you  play  two  to  one  against  your* 
self. 

An  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule  is,  when  you  see  a 
probability  either  of  saving  your  lurch  or  winning  the  game ; 
in  either  of  which  cases  lisk  the  odd  trick. 

When  you  have  a  probability  of  wioning  the  game,  always 
risk  a  trick  or  two,  because  the  share  of  the  stake,  which  yom* 
adversary  has  by  a  new  deal,  will  amount  to  more  than  the 
point  or  two  which  you  risk. 

If  your  adversary  is  six  or  seven  love,  and  you  are  to  lead, 
in  that  case  risk  a  trick  or  two,  in  hopes  of  putting  the  game 
upon  an  equality ;  therefore,  admitting  you  have  the  queen  or 
knave,  and  one  other  trump,  and  no  good  cards  in  other  suits, 
play  out  your  queen  or  knave  of  tnmips;  by  which  means  you 
will  strengthen  your  partner's  game,  if  he  is  strong  in  trumps; 
if  weak,  you  do  him  no  injury. 

If  you  are  four  of  the  game,  play  for  an  odd  trick,  because 
it  saves  one-half  of  the  stake;  and,  in  order  to  win  the  odd 
trick,  though  you  are  pretty  strong  in  trumps,  be  cautious 
how  you  trump  out.  What  is  meant  by  strength  in  trumps, 
is,  1  honour  and  3  trumps. 

If  you  are  nine  of  the  game,  and  though  very  strong  in 
trumps,  yet  if  you  obser^^e  your  partner  to  have  a  chance  of 
trumping  any  of  your  adversary's  suits ;  then  do  not  trump 
out,  but  give  him  an  opportunity  of  trumping  those  smts.  If 
your  game  is  scored  one,  two,  or  three,  you  must  play  the 
reverse ;  and  also  five,  six,  or  seven ;  because  in  these  two  last 
recited  cases,  you  play  for  more  than  one  point. 

If  you  are  last  player,  and  find  that  the  third  hand  cannot 
put  on  a  good  card  to  his  partner  s  lead,  admitting  you  have ' 
no  good  game  of  your  own  to  play,  return  the  lead  upon  the 
adversary ;  which  gives  your  partner  the  tenace  in  that  suit, 
and  often  obliges  the  adversary  to  change  suits,  and  conse- 
quently gives  the  tenace  in  that  new  suit  also. 

If  you  have  ace,  king,  and  four  small  trumps,  begla  with  a 
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small  one;  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  tliat  your  partner 
has  a  better  trump  than  the  last  player;  if  so,  you  have  three 
rounds  of  trumps;  if  not,  you  cannot  fetch  out  all  the  trumps. 

If  ace,  king,  knaye,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  ihe 
king^  and  then  play  the  ace,  (except  one  of  the  adversaries 
refuses  trumps,)  because  the  odds  are  in  your  &vour  that  the 
queen  &lls. 

If  king,  queen,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one,  because  the  odds  are  on  your  side  that  your  partner  has 
an  honour. 

If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  the 
king,  because  you  have  a  &ir  chance  that  me  knave  fidls  in 
the  second  round,  or  you  may  finesse  your  ten  upon  the 
return  of  trumps  from  your  partner. 

If  queen,  knave,  and  four  small  trumps,  b^in  with  a  small 
one,  because  the  odds  are  in  your  fitvour  that  your  partner  has 
an  honour. 

If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  queen,  because  you  have  a  fair  chance  that  the  ten  falls 
in  the  second  round;  or  you  may  wait  to  finesse  the  nine. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  knave,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nine  from  making  a  trick; 
and  the  odds  are  in  your  favour  that  the  other  three  honours 
fidl  in  two  rounds. 

If  six  trumps  of  a  lower  denomination,  begin  with  the 
lowest,  unless  you  should  have  ten,  nine,  and  eight,  and  an 
honour  turns  up  against  you ;  in  that  case,  if  you  are  to  play 
through  the  honour,  begin  with  the  ten,  which  obliges  the 
adverBaiy  to  play  his  honour  to  his  disadvantage,  or  leave  it 
in  your  partner's  option,  whether  he  will  pass  it  or  not. 

If  ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  ace,  king,  and  knave,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  king,  which,  next  to  a  moral  certainty,  informs  vour 
partner  that  you  have  ace  and  knave  remaining;  and  by 
putting  the  lead  into  your  partner's  hand,  he  plays  you  a 
trump;  upon  which  you  are  to  finesse  the  knave,  and  no  ill 
oonsequence  can  attend  such  play,  except  the  queen  lies 
behind  you  single. 

If  king,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
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If  the  queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a 
small  one. 

If  queen,  knav^,  nine,  and  two  smaU  trumps,  begin  with 
the  queen. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  the 
knave,  because  in  two  rounds  of  trumps  it  is  odds  but  that 
the  nine  falls;  or  upon  the  return  of  trumps  from  your  partner, 
you  may  finesse  the  eight. 

If  five  trumps  of  a  lower  denomination,  it  is  the  best  play 
to  begin  with  the  lowest,  unless  you  have  a  sequence  of  ten, 
nine,  and  eight;  in  that  case  begin  with  the  highest  of  the 
sequence. 

If  ace,  king,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  ace,  king,  knave,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
king. 

If  king,  queen,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one. 

If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
king,  and  wait  for  the  return  of  trumps  from  your  partner, 
when  finesse  your  ten,  in  order  to  win  the  knave. 

If  queen,  koave,  nine,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
queen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ten  from  making  a  trick. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 
one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
knave,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nine  from  making  a  trick. 

If  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
ten,  ^hich  leaves  it  in  your  partner's  discretion  whether  he 
will  pass  it  or  not. 

If  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

SOME   PABTICULAB  BULES. 

If  you  have  ace,  king,  and  four  small  trumps,  with  eood 
suit,  play  three  rounds  of  trumps,  otherwise  you  may  have 
your  strong  suit  trumped. 

If  king,  queen,  and  four  smaU  trumps,  with  a  good  suit, 
trump  out  with  the  king,  because  when  you  have  the  lead 
again,  ^ou  will  have  three  rounds  of  trumps. 

If  kmg,  queen,  ten,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  the 
king. 
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If  kii^  queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  a  good 
suit,  trump  out  with  the  king,  in  expectation  of  the  knave's 
iaHiiig  at  the  second  round ;  and  do  not  wait  to  finesse  the 
ten,  for  fear  jour  strong  suit  should  be  trumped. 

If  queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  a  good  suit, 
tramp  out  with  a  small  one. 

K  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  trumps,  with  a  good 
suit,  trump  out  with  the  queen,  in  expectation  of  the  ten 
falUiig  at  the  second  round;  and  do  not  wait  to  finesse  the 
nine,  but  trump  out  a  second  time,  for  the  reason  assigned 
above. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  a  good  suit, 
trump  out  with  a  small  one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps,  with  a  good 
suit,  trump  out  witii  the  knave,  in  expectation  of  the  nine 
Mling  at  the  second  round. 

K  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  with  a  good  sidt, 
trump  out  with  the  ten, 

FAXTIOULAB   OAMBS. 

Suppose  you  are  elder  hand,  and  that  your  game  consist  of 
king,  queen,  and  knave  of  one  suit;  ace,  king,  queen,  and  two 
small  cards  of  another  suit;  king  and  queen  of  the  third  suit, 
and  three  small  trumps.  You  are  to  begin  with  the  ace  of 
your  best  suit  (or  a  trump)  which  informs  your  partner  that 
you  have  the  command  of  that  suit;  but  you  are  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  king  of  the  same  suit,  but  play  a  trump  next ; 
and  if  you  find  your  partner  has  no  strength  to  support  you  in 
trumps,  and  that  your  adversary  plays  to  your  weak  suit,  viz, 
the  long  and  queen  only,  in  that  case,  play  the  king  of  the 
best  suit :  and  if  you  observe  a  probability  of  either  your  adver- 
saries being  likely  to  trump  that  suit,  proceed  then  and  play 
the  king  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  king,  queen,  and 
knave.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  your  adversaries  do  not 
play  to  your  weakest  suit,  in  that  case,  though  apparently 
your  partner  can  give  you  no  assistance  in  trumps,  pursue 
your  scheme  of  tramping  out  as  often  as  the  lead  comes  into 
your  hand ;  by  which  means,  supposing  your  partner  to  have 
Dut  two  trumps,  and  that  your  adversaries  have  four  each,  by 
three  rounds  of  trumxM,  there  remain  only  two  trumps  against 
yoio. 
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ELDEB   HAND. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  queen,  and  one  small  trump, 
with  a  sequence  from  the  king  of  five  in  another  suit,  with 
four  other  cards  of  no  value.  Begin  with  the  queen  of 
trumps,  and  pursue  the  lead  with  the  ace,  which  demon- 
strates to  your  partner  that  you  have  the  king :  and  as  it 
woidd  be  bad  play  to  pursue  trumps  the  third  round,  till  you 
have  first  gained  the  command  of  your  great  suit,  by  stopping 
thus,  it  likewise  informs  your  partner  that  you  have  the  king, 
and  one  trump  only  remaining;  because  if  you  had  ace,  king, 
queen,  and  two  trumps  more,  and  trumps  went  round  twice, 
you  could  receive  no  <mmage  by  playing  the  king  the  third 
round.  When  you  lead  sequence,  begin  with  the  lowest, 
because  if  your  partner  has  die  ace  he  plays  it,  which  makes 
room  for  your  suit.  And  since  you  have  let  your  partner 
into  the  state  of  your  game,  as  soon  as  he  has  the  lead,  if  he 
has  a  trump  or  two  remaining,  he  will  play  trumps  to  you, 
with  a  moral  certainty  that  your  king  clears  your  adversaries* 
hands  of  aU  then  trumps. 

SECOND   PLA.YEB. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  small  trumps,  with  a 
quint-major  of  another  suit;  in  the  third  suit  you  have  three 
small  cards  and  in  the  fourth  suit  one.  Your  adversaiy  on 
your  right  hand  begins  with  playing  the  ace  of  your  weak 
suit,  and  then  proceeds  to  play  the  king :  in  that  case  do  not 
trump  it,  but  throw  away  a  losing  card ;  and  if  he  proceeds  to 
play  the  queen,  throw  away  another  losing  card ;  and  do  the 
like  the  fourth  time,  in  hopes  your  partner  may  trump  it,  who 
will  in  that  case  play  a  trump,  or  will  play  to  your  strong 
suit.  If  trumps  are  played,  go  on  with  them  two  rounds, 
and  then  proceed  to  play  your  strong  sidt;  by  which  means, 
if  there  happens  to  be  four  trumps  in  one  of  your  adversaries' 
hands,  and  two  in  the  other,  which  is  nearly  the  case,  your 
partner  being  intitled  to  have  three  trumps  out  of  the  nine ; 
your  strong  suit  forces  their  best  trumps,  and  you  have  a 
probability  of  making  the  odd  trick  in  your  own  hand  only; 
whereas  if  you  had  trumped  one  of  your  adversaries'  b^t 
cards,  you  had  so  weakened  your  hand  as  probably  not  to 
make  more  than  five  tricks,  without  your  partner's  help. 
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Suppose  you  have  ace,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps;  ace, 
queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  another  suit ;  with  two  small  cards  of 
each  of  the  other  suits:  your  partner  leads  to  your  ace,  queen, 
ten,  and  nine ;  and  as  this  game  requires  rather  to  deceive 
your  adversaries,  than  to  inform  your  partner,  put  up  the 
nine,  which  naturally  leads  the  adversary  to  play  trumps  if  he 
wins  that  card.  As  soon  as  trumps  are  played  to  you,  return 
them  to  your  adversary,  keeping  the  command  in  your  own 
hand.  If  your  adversary,  who  led  trumps  to  you,  puts  up 
a  trump  which  your  partner  cannot  win,  if  he  has  no  good 
emit  of  his  own  to  play,  he  will  return  your  partner's  lead 
iTiiftgiTiiTig  that  suit  Hes  between  his  partner  and  your^s :  if 
this  finesse  of  yours  should  succeed,  you  will  be  a  great  gainer 
by  it,  but  scarcely  possible  to  be  a  loser. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps,  with 
a  quart  from  a  king,  and  two  small  cards  of  another  suit,  and 
one  small  card  to  each  of  the  other  suits;  your  adversary 
lesids  a  suit  of  which  your  partner  has  a  quart-major ;  yoiur 
partner  puts  up  the  knave,  and  then  proceeds  to  play  the  ace; 
yon  refuse  to  Uiat  suit  by  playing  your  loose  card;  when  your 
partner  plays  the  king,  your  right  hand  adversary  trumps  it. 
Suppose  with  the  knave  or  ten,  do  not  overtrump  him,  which 
may  probably  lose  you  two  or  three  tricks  by  weakening  your 
liand:  but  if  he  leads  to  the  suit  of  which  you  have  none, 
trump  it,  and  then  play  the  lowest  of  your  sequence,  in  order 
to  get  the  ace  either  out  of  your  partner's  or  adversary's 
hand;  which  accom|dished,  as  soon  as  you  get  the  lead,  play 
two  rounds  of  trumps,  and  then  proceed  to  play  your  strong 
snit.  Instead  of  your  adversary  playing  to  your  weak  suit,  if 
he  should  play  trumps,  do  you  go  on  with  the  two  rounds, 
and  then  proceed  to  get  the  comnumd  of  your  strong  suit. 

GAMES  TO  BE  PLAYED,  WITH  CESTAIN  OBSEBVATIOKS, 
WHEBEBT  YOU  AKB  ASSUBED  THAT  YOXPB  PABTNEB  HAS 
NO  MOBE  OP  THE  SUIT  PLAYED  EITHEB  BY  YOUBSELF  OB 
HIM. 

Suppose  you  lead  from  queen,  ten,  nine,  and  two  small 
cards  of  any  suit,  the  second  hand  puts  on  the  knave,  your 
partner  pla^  the  eight:  in  this  case,  you  having  queen,  ten, 
and  nine,  it  is  a  demonstration,  that  he  can  have  no  more 
of  that  suit.    Therefore  you  may  then  play  your  game  accord- 
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inglj,  either  by  forcing  him  to  trump  that  suit,  if  you  are 
fitrong  in  trumps,  or  by  playing  some  other  suit. 

Suppose  you  have  kmg,  queen,  and  ten  of  a  suit,  and  you 
lead  your  kmg,  your  partner  plays  the  knaye,  this  demon- 
strates he  has  no  more  of  that  suit. 

Suppose  you  haye  king,  queen,  and  many  more  of  a  suit, 
and  you  begin  with  the  king,  in  some  cases  it  is  good  play  in 
a  partner,  when  he  has  the  ace,  and  one  small  card  in  l2iat 
suit  only,  to  win  his  paitner's  kin?  with  his  ace ;  for  suppose 
he  is  yery  strong  in  trumps,  by  taking  his  partner's  king  with 
the  ace,  he  trumps  out,  and  a^r  he  has  cleared  the  board  of 
trumps  returns  his  partner's  lead ;  and  haying  parted  with  the 
ace  of  that  suit,  has  made  room  for  his  partner  to  make  that 
whole  suit,  which  possibly  could  not  haye  been  done  if  he  had 
kept  the  conmiand  in  his  hand. 

And  supposing  his  partner  has  no  other  good  card  besides 
that  suit,  he  loses  nothing  by  the  ace  taking  of  his  king;  but 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  he  has  a  good  card  to  bring  in  that 
suit,  he  gains  all  the  tricks  which  he  makes  in  that  suit,  by 
this  method  of  play.  And  as  your  pattner  has  taken  your 
king  with  the  ace,  and  trumps  out  upon  it,  you  haye  reason 
to  judge  he  has  one  of  that  suit,  to  return  you ;  therefore  do 
not  throw  away  any  of  that  suit,  eyen  to  keep  a  king  or  queen 
guarded. 

PARTICULAB  GAMES,  BOTH  TO  EKBEAyOUR  TO  DECEITE  AND 
DISTRESS  YOUB  ADyERSAKIES,  AKD  TO  DEMONSTRATE 
TOUR  GAME  TO  TOUR  PARTNER. 

Suppose  I  play  the  ace  of  a  suit  of  which  I  have  king, 
and  tiuree  small  ones ;  the  last  player  does  not  choose  to  tnmip 
it,  haying  none  of  the  suit;  if  I  am  not  strong  enough  in 
trumps,  I  must  not  play  out  the  king,  but  keep  the  command 
of  that  suit  in  my  hand  by  playing  a  small  one.  in  order  to 
weaken  his  game. 

If  a  suit  is  led,  of  which  I  haye  none,  and  a  moral 
certainty  that  my  pai-tner  has  not  the  best  of  that  suit,  in 
order  to  deceiye  the  adyersary,  I  throw  away  my  strong  suit; 
but  to  clear  up  doubts  to  my  partner  when  he  has  the  lead,  I 
throw  away  my  weak  suit.  This  method  of  play  will 
generally  succeed,  unless  against  yery  good  players;  and  eycn 
.  with  them,  you  will  oftener  gain  than  lose  by  this  method. 
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PAKTICITLAR  OAICES   TO    BE   PLAYED,  BY  WHICH    roU    BUN 
THE  BISK  OP  LOSING  ONE  TBICK  ONLY  TO  GAIN  THBEE. 

Suppose  dubs  to  be  trumps,  a  heart  is  played  by  your 
adversary;  your  partner  haying  none  of  that  suit,  throws' 
away  a  spade;  you  are  then  to  judge  his  hand  is  composed  of 
tramps  and  diamonds;  and  suppose  you  win  that  tnck,  and 
being  too  weak  in  trumps,  you  dare  not  force  him;  and 
suppose  you  shall  haye  king,  knaye  and  one  small  diamond ; 
and  further,  suppose  your  partner  to  haye  queen,  and  fiye 
diamonds;  in  ih&t  case,  by  throwing  out  yoiur  king  in  your 
firet  lead,  and  your  knaye  in  your  second,  yoiur  partner  and 
you  may  win  fiye  tricks  in  that  suit;  whereas  if  you  had  led 
a  small  diamond,  and  your  partner's  queen  haying  been  won 
with  the  ace,  the  king  and  knaye  remaining  in  your  hand 
obstructs  the  suit:  and  though  he  may  haye  the  long  trump, 
yet  by  playing  a  small  diamond,  and  his  long  trump  haying 
been  forced  out  of  his  hand,  you  lose  by  this  method  of  play 
three  tricks  in  that  deal. 

Suppose,  in  the  like  case  of  the  former,  you  should  haye 
queen,  ten,  and  one  small  card  in  your  partner's  strong  suit; 
which  is  to  be  discoyered  by  tlie  former  example;  and 
suppose  your  partner  to  haye  knaye  and  fiye  small  cards  in 
his  strong  suit;  you  haying  the  lead  are  to  play  your  queen, 
and  when  you  play  again,  you  are  to  play  your  ten;  and 
suppose  him  to  haye  fiie  long  trump,  by  ihia  method  he 
makes  four  tricks  in  that  suit ;  but  should  you  play  a  small 
one  in  that  suit,  his  knaye  being  gone,  and  the  queen 
remaining  in  your  hand  in  the  second  round  of  playing  that 
suit,  and  the  long  trump  being  forced  out  of  his  hand,  the 
queen  remaining  in  your  hand  obstructs  the  suit,  by  which 
method  of  play  you  lose  three  tricks  in  that  deal. 

In  the  former  examples  you  haye  been  supposed  to  haye 
had  the  lead,  and  by  that  means  haye  had  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  the  best  cards  in  your  hand  of  your  partner's 
strong  suit,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  whole  suit:  we 
will  now  suppose  your  partner  is  to  lead,  and  in  the  course  of 
play,  it  appears  to  you  that  your  partner  has  one  great  suit; 
suppose  ace,  king,  and  four  small  ones,  and  that  you  haye 
queen,  ten,  nine,  and  a  yery  small  one  of  that  suit;  wheu 
your  partner  plays  the  aoe,  you  are  to  play  the  nine ;  wbna 
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he  plays  the  king,  you  are  to  play  tbe  ten;  by  which  means 
you  see,  in  the  tliira  round,  you  make  your  queen,  and  haTing 
a  small  one  remaining,  you  do  not  obstruct  your  partner's 
great  suit;  whereas  if  you  had  kept  your  queen  and  ten,  and 
Sie  knave  had  fallen  from  the  adyersaiies,  you  had  lost  two- 
tricks  in  that  deal. 

Suppose  in  the  course  of  play,  as  in  the  former  case,  you 
find  your  partner  to  haye  one  great  suit,  and  that  you  hiaye 
king,  ten,  and  a  small  one  of  the  same;  your  partner  leads  the 
ace;  in  that  case  play  your  ten,  and  in  the  second  your  king: 
this  method  is  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  obstructing  your 
partner's  great  suit. 

Suppose  your  partner  has  ace,  king,  and  four  small  cards  in 
his  great  suit,  and  that  you  have  queen,  ten,  and  a  small 
card,  in  that  suit;  when  he  plays  his  ace,  do  you  play  your 
ten,  and  when  he  plays  his  king,  you  play  your  queen;  by 
which  method  of  play  you  only  risk  one  trick  to  get  four. 

Now  suppose  you  have  five  cards  of  your  partner*s  strong 
suit;  viz.  queen,  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  a  small  one;  and  that 
your  partner  has  ace,  king,  and  four  smaU  ones ;  when  your 
partner  plays  the  ace,  do  you  play  your  eight;  when  he  plays 
the  king,  do  you  play  your  nine;  and  in  the  third  round, 
nobody  having  any  of  that  suit,  except  your  partner  and  you, 
proceed  then  to  play  the  queen,  and  then  the  ten ;  and  having 
a  small  one  remaining,  and  your  partner  two,  you  thereby 
gain  a  trick.* 

PARTICULAR  GAMES  TO  BE  PLAYED  WHEN  EITHER  OF  YOUR 
ADVERSARIES  TURNS  U^  AN  HONOUR. 

Suppose  the  knave  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and 
that  you  have  king,  queen,  and  ten;  in  order  to  win  the 
knave,  begin  to  play  with  your  king;  by  which  method  of 
play,  your  partner  may  suppose  you  to  have  a  queen  and  ten 
remaining,  especially  if  you  have  a  second  lead,  and  that  you 
do  not  proceed  to  your  queen. 

The  knave  being  turned  up  as  before,  and  that  you  have 
ace,  queen,  and  ten,  by  pla3ring  your  queen,  it  answers  the 
like  purpose  of  the  former  rule. 

If  the  queen  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that  you 
have  ace,  king,  and  knave,  by  playing  your  king  it  answers 
the  like  purpose  of  the  former  rule. 

*  These  directioDs  imply  that  the  tramps  are  ool. 
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8appooe  aa  honour  is  turned  up  on  your  left-hand,  and  you 
hold  no  honour,  in  that  case  you  are  to  play  trumps  through 
that  honour;  but  in  case  you  should  hold  an  honour,  (except 
the  aoe)  you  must  be  cautious  how  you  play  trumps,  because 
in  case  your  partner  holds  no  honour,  your  adversary  will 
play  your  own  game  upon  yon. 

▲   CJL8E  TO  DEirONSTRATE  THE  DANGER  OP   FOBCINO  YOXJE 
PAETNER. 

Suppose  A  and  B  partners,  and  that  A  has  a  quint-major 
in  trumps^  with  a  quint-major,  and  three  smaU  cards  of 
another  suit,  and  that  A  has  tiie  lead;  and  let  us  suppose  the 
adTeraaries  0  and  D  to  have  only  five  trumps  in  either  hand; 
in  this  case,  A  having  the  lead,  wins  every  trick. 

Snppose,  on  the  contrary,  C  has  five  small  trumps  with  a 
quint-major  and  three  small  cards  of  another  suit,  and  that  C 
has  the  lead,  who  forces  A  to  trump  first,  by  which  means  A 
wins  only  five  tricks. 

A  CASE  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  ADVANTAGE  BY  A  SAW. 

Suppose  A  and  B  partners,  and  that  A  has  a  quart-major 
in  chibs,  they  being  trumps,  another  quart-major  in  hearts, 
another  quart-major  in  diamonds,  and  the  ace  of  spades. 
And  let  us  suppose  the  adversaries  C  and  D  to  have  the 
following  cards;  viz.  C  has  four  trumps,  eight  hearts,  and  one 
spade ;  D  has  five  trumps  and  eight  diamonds ;  C  being  to  lead, 
plays  an  heart,  D  trumps  it;  D  plays  a  diamond,  C  trumps  it, 
and  thus  pursuing  the  saw,  each  partner  tramps  a  quart-major 
of  A's,  and  C  being  to  play  at  the  ninth  trick,  plays  a  spade, 
which  D  trumps;  thus  C  and  D  have  won  the  nine  first 
tricks,  and  leave  A  with  his  quart-major  in  trumps  only. 

Whenever  you  can  establish  a  saw,  it  is  your  interest  to 
embrace  it. 

VARIETY  OP  CASES,  INTERMIXED  WITH  CALCULATIONS, 
DEMONSTRATING  WHEN  IT  IS  PROPER,  AT  SECOND  HAND, 
TO  PUT  UP  THE  KING,  QUEEN,  KNAVE,  OR  TEN,  WITH 
ONE  SMALL  CARD  OF  ANY  SUIT,  &C. 

Suppose  yon  have  four  small  trumps,  in  the  three  other  smti 
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you  bare  one  trick  secure  in  each  of  them :  and  suppose  your 
partner  has  no  trump,  in  that  case  the  remaining  nme  trumpA 
must  be  diyided  between  your  adversaries;  suppose  five  in 
one  hand,  and  four  in  the  other;  as  often  as  you  have  the 
lead,  play  trumps :  and  suppose  you  should  have  four  leads, 
in  that  case,  your  adversaries  make  only  five  tricks  out  of  nine 
trumps ;  whereas  if  you  had  suffered  them  to  make  their 
trumps  single,  they  might  possibly  have  made  nine. 

This  example  shews  the  necessity  of  taking  out  two  trumps 
for  one  upon  most  occasions. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule ;  if  you  find  in 
the  course  of  play,  that  your  adversaries  are  very  strong  in 
any  particular  suit,  and  that  your  partner  can  give  you  no 
assistance  in  that  suit,  in  such  a  case  you  are  to  examine 
your  own,  and  also  your  adversaries*  scores;  because  by 
keeping  one  trump  in  your  hand  to  trump  such  suit,  it  may 
be  either  a  means  to  save  or  win  a  game. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  queen,  and  two  small  cards  of  any 
suit,  your  nght-hand  adversary  leads  that  suit;  in  that  case, 
do  not  put  on  your  queen,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that 
your  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  third 
hand;  if  so,  you  have  the  command  of  that  suit. 

An  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule  is,  in  case  you  want  the 
lead,  then  you  are  to  play  your  queen. 

Never  choose  to  lead  from  king,  knave,  and  one  small  card 
in  any  suit,  because  it  is  two  to  one  that  your  partner  has  not 
the  ace,  and  also  thirty-two  to  twenty-five,  or  about  five  to 
four,  that  he  has  ace  or  queen ;  and  therefore,  as  you  have 
only  about  five  to  four  in  your  flavour,  and  as  you  must  have 
four  cards  in  some  other  suit,  suppose  the  ten  to  be  the 
highest,  lead  that  suit,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your 
partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  ihan  the  last  player; 
and  if  the  ace  of  the  first  mentioned  suit  lies  behind  you, 
which  is  an  equal  wager  it  should  so  happen,  in  case  your 
partner  has  it  not;  in  uiis  case,  on  your  adversaries « leading 
this  suit,  you  probably  make  two  tricks  in  it  by  this  method 
of  play. 

Suppose  in  the  course  of  play  it  appears  to  you  that  your 
partner  and  you  have  four  or  five  trumps  remaining,  when 
your  adversaries  have  none,  and  that  you  have  no  winning 
card  in  your  hand,  but  that  you  have  reason  to  judge  that 
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your  partner  has  a  thirteenth  card  or  some  other  winning 
caad  m  his  hand;  in  that  case  play  a  small  trump,  to  give 
him  the  lead,  in  order  to  throw  away  any  losing  card  in  your 
hand,  upon  such  thirteenth  or  other  good  card. 

SOME      DIRECTIONS     FOE     PUTTING     UP    AT    SECOND    HAND, 
XING,    QUEEN,    KNAVE,    OB   TEN   OF   ANT   SUIT,    &<V 

Suppose  you  have  the  king,  and  one  small  card  of  any  suit, 
and  that  your  right-hand  adversaiy  plays  that  suit ;  if  he  is  a 
good  player,  do  not  put  up  the  ting,  unless  you  want  the 
lead,  because  a  good  player  seldom  leads  firom  a  suit  of  which 
he  has  the  ace,  but  keeps  it  in  his  hand  to  bring  in  his  strong 
suit  after  the  trumps  are  played  out. 

Suppose  you  have  a  queen,  and  one  small  card,  of  any 
soit^  and  that  yoiu:  right  nand  adversary  leads  that  suit;  do 
not  put  on  your  queen,  because,  suppose  the  adversary  has 
led  from  the  ace  and  knave,  in  that  case,  upon  the  return  of 
that  suit,  your  adversary  finesses  the  knave,  which  is  gene- 
rally good  play,  especially  if  his  partner  has  played  the  king, 
Tou  thereby  make  your  queen ;  but  by  putting  on  the  queen. 
It  shews  your  adversary  that  you  have  no  strength  in  that 
suit,  and  consequently  puts  him  upon  finessing  upon  your 
partner  throughout  that  whole  suit. 

In  the  former  examples  you  have  been  informed  when  it  is 
thought  proper  to  put  up  the  king  or  queen  at  second  hand ; 
likewise  observe,  in  case  you  should  have  the  knave  or  ten  of 
any  suit,  with  a  small  card  of  the  same,  it  is  generally  bad 
play  to  put  up  either  of  them  at  second  hand,  because  it  is 
live  to  two  that  the  third  hand  has  either  ace,  king,  or  queen, 
of  the  suit  led;  it  therefore  follows,  that  as  the  odds  against 
ou  are  five  to  two,  and  though  you  should  succeed  sometimes 
y  this  method  of  play,  yet  in  the  main  you  must  be  a  loser  j 
because  it  demonstrates  to  your  adversaries,  that  yo\i  are 
weak  in  that  suit,  and  consequently  they  finesse  upon  your 
partner  throughout  that  whole  suit. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small  cards  of  any 
suit  that  your  right  hand  adversary  leads;  upon  which  you 
play  your  ace,  and  your  partner  the  knave.  In  case  you  are 
strong  in  trumpa  Tetum  a  small  one  in  that  suit,  in  order  to 
let  your  partner  trump :  and  this  consequence  attends  such 
play,  viz.  you  keep  the  command  of  that  suit  in  vour  o^xi 
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hand,  and  at  the  same  time  it  .gives  your  partner  an  intima. 
ion  that  ytHi  are  strong  in  trumps;  and,  therefore,  he  maj 
play  his  game  accordingly,  either  in  attempting  to  establish  a 
saw,  or  by  trumping  out  to  you,  if  he  has  either  strength  in 
trumps,  or  the  command  of  the  other  suits. 

Suppose  A  and  B's  game  is  scored  six,  the  adversaries  C 
and  D  is  scored  7,  and  that  nine  rounds  are  played  out,  of 
which  A  and  B  have  won  seven  tricks,  and  suppose  no 
honours  are  reckoned  in  that  deal ;  in  this  case  A  and  B  have 
won  the  odd  trick,  which  puts  their  game  upon  an  equaHtv; 
and  suppose  A  to  have  the  lead,  and  that  A  has  two  of  the 
smallest  trumps  remaining  with  two  winning  cards  of  other 
suits :  and  suppose  C  and  D  have  the  two  best  trumps  between 
them,  with  two  other  winning  cards  in  their  hands.  It  is 
eleven  to  three  that  C  has  not  the  two  trumps;  and  likewise 
eleven  to  three  that  D  has  them  not;  the  odds  being  so  much 
in  A's  &vour  to  win  the  whole  stake,  it  is  his  interest  to 
play  a  trump;  for  suppose  the  stake  to  be  ^70  depending, 
A  and  B  win  the  whole,  if  he  succeeds  by  this  method;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  should  he  play  the  close  game,  by  forcing  G 
or  D  to  trump  first,  he  having  won  the  odd  trick  already,  and 
being  sure  of  winning  two  more  in  his  own  hand.  By  this 
method  his  game  will  be  scored  nine  to  seven,  which  is  about 
three  to  two,  and,  therefore,  A*s  share  of  the  £70  wiU  amount 
only  to  £42,  and  A  only  secures  £7  profit;  but  in  the  other 
case,  upon  supposition  ^lat  A  and  B  have  eleven  to  three  of 
the  stake  depending,  as  aforesaid,  A,  by  playing  his  trump, 
is  entitled  to  £35  out  of  the  £70  depending. 

The  foregoing  case  being  duly  attended  to,  may  be  applied 
to  the  like  purpose  in  other  parts  of  the  game. 

DIBECTIONS  HOW  TO  PLAY  WHEN  AN  ACE,  KING,   OR  QUEEN, 
ARE   TURNED   UP    ON   YOUR   RIGHT-HAND. 

Suppose  the  ace  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that 
YOU  have  the  ten  and  nine  of  trumps  only,-^ith  ace,  king,  and 
queen,  of  another  suit,  and  eight  cards  of  no  value.  Query ^ 
How  must  this  game  be  played?  Begin  with  the  ace  of  the 
suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  queen,  which  is  an 
information  to  your  partner  that  you  have  the  command  of 
that  suit;  then  play  your  ten  of  trumps,  because  it  is  five  to 
two  that  vour  partne*  l>ffs  kin'i^,  queen,  or  knave  of  trumps; 
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and  though  it  is  about  seven  to  two  that  yoxir  partner  had  not 
two  honours,  yet.  should  he  chance  to  Imve  ^em,  and  they 
pTDTC  to  be  the  king  and  knave,  in  that  case,  as  your  partner 
will  pass  your  ten  of  trumps,  and  as  it  is  thirteen  to  twelve 
against  the  last  player  for  holding  the  queen  of  trumps,  upon 
ffupposition  your  partner  has  it,  not,  in  that  case,  when  your 
partner  has  the  l^td,  he  plays  to  your  strong  suit,  and  upon 
your  having  the  lead,  play  the  nine  of  trumps,  which  puts  it 
in  your  partner^s  power  to  be  almost  certain  df  ■  winning  the 
queen  if  he  lies  behind  it. 

Tlie  foregoing  case  shews,  that  turning  up  of  an  ace  against 
jon  may  be  made  less  beneficial  to  your  adversaries. 

If  the  king  or  queen  are  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  the 
like  method  of  play  may  be  made  use  of;  but  you  are  always 
to  flJgtiTigiiifth  the  difference  of  your  partner's  skill,  because  a 
good  player  will  make  a  proper  use  of  such  play,  but  a  bad 
one  seldom. 

Suppose  the  adversary  on  your  right-hand  leads  the  king 
of  trumps,  and  that  you  should  have  the  ace  and  four  small 
trumpsy  with  a  good  suit ;  in  this  case  it  is  your  interest  to 
pws  the  king;  and  though  he  should  have  king,  queen,  and 
knave  of  trumps,  with  one  more  if  he  is  a  moderate  player, 
he  will  play  the  small  one,  imagining  that  his  partner  has  the 
aoe:  when  he  plays  the  small  one,  you  are  to  pass  it,  because 
it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better  trump  than 
the  Isjst  player.  If  so,  and  that  he  happens  to  be  a  tolerable 
player,  he  wil  judge  you  have  a  good  reason  for  this  method, 
and  consequently,  if  he  has  a  th^  trump  remaining,  he  will 
play  it;  if  not,  he  will  play  his  best  suit. 

A  CriHcal  Case  to  win  an  Odd  Trick. — Suppose  A  and  B 
partners  against  C  and  D,  and  the  game  to  be  nine  all,  and 
suppose  aU  the  trumps  are  played  out,  A  being  the  last 
player,  has  the  ace  and  four  other  small  cards  of  a  suit  in  his 
hand,  and  one  thirteenth  card  remaining;  B  has  only  two 
small  cards  of  A's  suit;  C  has  queen  and  two  other  small 
cards  of  that  suit;  D  has  king,  knave,  and  one  small  card  of 
the  same  suit.  A  and  B  have  won  three  tricks,  C  and  D  have 
won  four  tricks;  it  therefore  follows,  that  A  is  to  win  four 
tricks  out  of  the  six  cards  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  win  the 
^pune.  C  leads  this  suit,  and  D  puts  up  the  king:  A  gives 
aim  that  trick,  D  returns  that  suit;  A  passes  it,  and  C  puts 
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up  his  queen:  thus  C  and  D  have  won  six  tricks,  and  C 
imagining  the  ace  of  that  suit  to  he  in  his  partner's  hand, 
returns  it;  by  which  means  A  wins  the  four  hist  tricks,  and 
consequently  the  game. 

Suppose  you  should  have  the  king  and  five  small  trumps, 
and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  plays  the  queen ;  in  that 
case  do  not  put  on  the  king,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that 
your  partner  has  the  ace ;  and  suppose  your  adversary  shotdd 
have  queen,  knave,  ten,  and  one  smaU  trump,  it  is  also  an 
equal  wager  that  the  ace  lies  single,  either  in  your  adversary's 
hand  or  partner's;  in  either  of  which  cases  it  is  bad  play  to 
put  on  your  king ;  but  if  the  queen  of  trumps  is  led,  and  that 
you  should  happen  to  have  the  king,  with  only  two  or  three 
trumps,  it  is  the  best  play  to  put  on  the  king,  because  it  is 
good  play  to  lead  from  the  queen  and  one  sxmdl  trump  only: 
and  in  that  case  should  your  partner  have  the  knave  of  trumps, 
and  your  left-hand  adversary  hold  the  ace,  you  neglecting  to 
put  on  the  king  lose  a  trick. 

THE   TEN   OE   NINE   BEING   TURNED   UP   ON   TOUB  BIOHT- 
HAND. 

Suppose  the  ten  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that 
you  should  have  king,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  trumps, 
with  eight  other  cards  of  no  value,  and  that  it  is  proper  for 
you  to  lead  trumps;  in  that  case,  begin  with  the  knave,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ten  from  making  a  trick;  and  though  it 
is  but  about  five  to  fom*  that  your  partner  holds  an  honour, 
yet  if  that  should  &il,  by  finessing  tne  nine  on  the  return  of 
trumps  from  your  partner,  you  have  the  ten  in  your  power. 

The  nine  being  tiu*ned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that  you 
should  have  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps,  by  leading  the 
knave  it  answers  the  like  purpose  of  the  former  case. 

You  are  to  make  a  wide  difference  between  a  lead  of  choice, 
and  a  forced  lead  of  your  partner's;  because,  in  the  first  case, 
he  is  supposed  to  lead  from  his  best  suit,  and  finding  you 
deficient  m  that,  and  not  being  strong  enough  in  trumps,  and 
not  daring  to  force  you,  he  then  plays  his  next  best  suit;  by 
which  alteration,  it  is  next  to  a  demonstration  that  he  is 
weak  in  trumps;  but  should  he  persevere,  by  playing  off  his 
first  lead,  if  he  is  a  good  player,  you  are  to  judge  him  strong 
in  trumps,  and  play  your  game  accordingly. 
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IlieFe  is  nothing  more  pemicioas  than  to  change  suits 
(rften,  because  in  every  new  suit  you  run  the  risk  of  giving 
joor  adversary  the  tenace;  and,  therefore^  though  you  lead 
from  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the  queen,  ten,  and  three  small 
ones,  and  your  partner  puts  on  the  nine  only,  in  that  case,  if 
you  should  happen  to  be  weak  in  trumps,  and  that  you  have 
no  tolerable  suit  to  lead  from,  it  is  your  best  play  to  pursue 
die  lead  of  that  suit  by  playing  your  queen,  which  leaves  it 
in  your  partner^s  option  whe^er  he  will  .trump  it  or  not,  in 
ease  he  has  no  more  of  that  suit;  but  in  your  second  lead,  in 
case  you  should  happen  to  have  the  queen  or  knave  of  any 
other  suit,  with  one  card  only  of  the  same  suit,  it  would  be 
better  play  to  lead  frt>m  your  queen  or  knave  of  either  of 
these  suits,  it  being  five  to  two  that  your  partner  has  one 
honour  at  least  in  either  of  those  suits. 

Wben  you  have  ace,  king,  and  one  small  card  of  any  suit, 
with  four  trumps;  if  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  that 
suit,  pass  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner 
has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  third  hand ;  if  so,  you 
gain  a  trick  by  it;  if  otherwise,  as  you  have  fom*  trumps,  you 
may  not  lose,  because  when  trumps  are  played,  you  probably 
will  have  the  long  trump. 

cautions  not  to  part  with  the  command  op  your 
adversary's  great  suit,  &C. 

In  case  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  and  it  does  not  appear 
your  partner  is  very  strong  in  them,  be  very  cautious  how 
you  part  with  the  command  of  your  adversary's  great  suit; 
for  suppose  your  adversanr  plays  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the 
king,  queen,  and  one  small  cara  only,  the  adversary  leads  the 
ace,  and  upon  playing  the  same  suit  again  you  put  on  your 
queen,  which  makes  it  almost  certain  to  your  partner  that  you 
have  llie  king;  and  suppose  your  partner  refiises  to  that  suit, 
do  not  play  the  king,  because  if  the  leader  of  that  suit,  or  his 
partner,  have  the  long  trump,  you  risk  the  losing  of  three 
tricks  to  get  one. 

Suppose  yoiu:  partner  has  ten  cards  remaining,  and  it 
appears  to  you  that  they  consist  of  trumps  and  one  suit  only; 
and  suppose  you  should  have  king,  ten,  and  one  small  card  of 
his  strong  suit,  with  queen  and  two  small  trumps;  in  this 
case,  you  are  to  judge  he  has  five  catds  of  eadi  suit,  and 
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therefore  you  ought  to  play  out  the  king  of  his  strong  suit; 
and  if  you  win  that  trick,  youi  next  play  is  to  throw  out  ^e 
queen  of  trumps;  if  that  likewise  comes  home,  proceed  to 
play  trumps:  this  method  of  play  may  be  made  use  of  at  any 
score  of  the  game,  except  at  four  and  nine. 

The  Trump  turned  up  to  he  remembered.'^lt  is  so  necessary 
that  the  trump  turned  up  should  be  remembered,  both  by 
the  dealer  and  his  partner,  that  the  dealer  should  always  so 
place  that  card,  as  to  be  certain  of  having  recourse  to  it;  for 
suppose  it  to  be  only  a  five,  and  that  the  dealer  has  two  more, 
viz.  the  six  and  nine,  if  his  partner  trumps  out  with  ace  and 
king,  he  ought  to  play  his  six  and  nine;  because  suppose 
your  partner  to  have  ace,  king,  and  four  small  trumps;  in 
this  case,  by  your  partner  knowing  you  have  the  five  remain- 
ing, you  may  win  many  tricks. 

Your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of  which  you  have 
the  ten  and  two  small  ones;  the  third  hand  puts  up  th€ 
knave,  your  partner  wins  it  with  the  king ;  when  your  ad« 
▼ersary  leads  that  suit  again,  and  plays  a  small  one,  do  you 
put  on  your  ten,  because  it  mfiy  save  your  partner's  ace,  upon 
supposition  that  your  right-hand  adversary  led  from  the 
queen. 

Suppose  you  have  the  best  trump,  and  that  the  adversary 
A  has  one  trump  only  remaining,  and  that  it  appears  to  you. 
that  your  adversary  B  has  a  great  suit;  in  this  case,  though 
you  permit  A  to  make  his  trump,  yet  by  keeping  the  trump 
in  your  hand,  you  prevent  the  adversary  B  m>m  making  his 
great  suit;  whereas,  if  you  had  taken  out  A's  trump,  it  had 
made  only  one  trick  difference;  but  by  this  method  you 
probably  save  three  or  four  tricks. 

The  foUowing  Case  happens  frequently  :^^ThBLt  you  have 
two  trumps  remaining  when  your  adversaries  have  only  one, 
and  it  appears  to  you  that  your  partner  has  one  great  suit;  in 
this  case  always  play  a  trump,  though  you  have  the  worst, 
because  by  removing  the  trump  out  of  your  adversary's  hand, 
there  can  be  no  obstruction  to  your  partner's  suit. 

Suppose  you  should  have  three  trumps  when  no  one  else 
has  any,  and  that  you  should  only  have  four  cards  of  any  cer- 
tain suit  remaining;  in  this  case  play  a  trump,  which  shows 
your  partner  that  you  have  all  the  tnunps,  and  also  gives  you 
a  hit  ehance  for  one  of  your  adversaries  to  throw  away  one 
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card  of  the  aforesaid  suit;  by  which  means,  supposmg  that 
rait  to  have  been  once  led,  and  one  thrown  away,  makes  five, 
and  four  remaining  in  your  hand  makes  nine,  there  being 
otily  four  remaining  between  three  hands,  and  your  partner 
haring  an  equal  chance  to  hold  a  better  card  in  that  suit 
than  the  last  player  it  therefore  follows  that  you  have  an 
equal  chance  to  make  three  tricks  in  that  suit,  which  probably 
ooold  not  otherwise  have  been  done. 

Suppose  y0a  have  five  trumps,  and  six  small  cards  of  any 
suit,  and  are  to  lead;  then  lead  from  the  suit  of  which  you 
have  six,  because,  as  you  are  deficient  in  two  suits,  your 
adversary  will  probably  trump  out,  which  is  playing  your  own 
game;  whereas,  had  you  begun  with  playing  trumps,  they 
would  force  you,  and  consequently  destroy  your  game. 

THE   ICANNES   OF  PI.AYINQ   SEQUENCES   FUBTHBB   EX- 
PLAINED. 

In  trumps  play  the  highest  of  your  sequences,  unless  you 
should  have  ace,  king,  and  queen;  in  that  case  play  the 
lowest,  in  order  to  let  your  partner  into  the  state  of  your 


In  suits  which  are  not  trumps,  if  you  have  sequence  of 
king,  queen,  and  knave,  and  two  small  ones;  whether  you 
are  strong  in  trumps  or  not,  it  is  the  best  play  to  begin  with 
the  knave,  because  by  getting  the  ace  out  of  any  hand,  you 
make  room  for  the  whole  suit. 

And  in  case  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  supposing  you 
should  have  sequence  of  queen,  knave,  ten,  and  two  small 
cards  of  any  suit;  play  the  highest  of  the  sequence,  because, 
if  either  of  the  adversaries  should  trump  Uiat  suit  in  the 
second  round,  you,  by  being  strong  in  trumps,  fetch  out  their 
trumps,  and  consequently  make  the  remainder  of  that  suit. 

The  like  method  may  be  taken  in  a  sequence  by  knave,  ten, 
nine,  and  two  small  cards  of  any  suit 

If  you  have  a  sequence  of  a  king,  queen,  knave,  and  one 
small  card  of  any  suit,  whether  you  are  strong  in  trumps  or 
otherwise,  play  your  king,  and  do  the  like  by  any  inferior 
sequences,  if  you  have  only  four  in  number. 

But  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  always  begin  with  the 
lowest  of  the  sequence  in  case  you  have  five  in  number;  for 
foppose  your  partner  to  have  me  ace  of  that  suit,  he  then 
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xnakes  it;  and  if  you  have  the  ace  aod  four  small  cards  of  any 
suit,  and  are  weak  in  trumps,  and  led  from  that  suit,  play  the 
»ee;  and  if  you  are  very  strong  in  trumps,  you  may  pLay  your 
game  as  backward  as  you  please;  but  if  you  are  weak  in 
trumps,  you  must  play  tixe  reverse. 

Let  us  explain  what  is  meant  by  being  strong  or  weak  in 
trumps. 

If  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps. 

King,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps.  4 

Queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Knave,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Queen,  and  four  small  trumps. 

Enave,  and  four  small  trumps. 

In  any  of  the  aforesaid  cases,  you  may  be  understood  to  be 
very  strong  in  trumps,  and  therefore  play  by  the  forgoing 
rules,  being  morally  assured  of  having  the  command. 

If  you  have  two  or  three  small  trumps  only,  you  are  weak 
in  them. 

What  strength  in  trumps  entitles  you  to  force  your  partner 
at  any  point  of  the  game  ? 

Ace,  and  three  small  trumps. 

King,  and  three  small  tnmips. 

Queen,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Knave,  and  three  small  trumps. 

If,  by  accident,  either  you  or  the  adversaries  have  forced 
your  partner  (though  you  are  weak  in  trumps)  if  he  has  had 
the  lead,  and  does  not  choose  to  trump  out,  force  him  as  often 
as  the  lead  comes  into  your  hand,  unless  you  have  good  suits 
of  your  own  to  play. 

If  you  should  happen  to  have  only  two  or  three  small 
trumps,  and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  none,  trump  it,  which  is  an  information  to 
your  partner  that  you  are  weak  in  trumps. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  knave,  and  one  small  trump,  and 
that  your  partner  trumps  to  you,  suppose  from  the  king  and 
three  small  trumps,  and  suppose  your  right-hand  adversary 
has  three  trumps,  and  that  your  left-hand  adversary  has  the 
like  number;  in  this  case,  by  finessing  your  knave,  and  play- 
ing your  ace,  if  the  queen  is  on  your  nght-hand,  you  win  a 
triok;  but  if  queen  is  on  your  left-hand,  and  you  should  play 
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the  acc,  and  then  return  the  knave,  admitting  your  left-hand 
ailversary  put  on  the  queen,  which  he  ought  to  do,  it  is  ahove 
lire  to  one  that  one  of  the  adversaries  has  the  ten,  and  con- 
wquentlj  you  gain  no  tricks. 

If  your  partner  has  led  from  the  ace  of  trumps,  and  you 
have  king,  knave,  and  one  small  trump,  by  putting  on  yonr 
knave,  and  returning  the  king,  it  answers  exactly  the  like 
purpose  of  the  former  rule. 

In  other  suits  practise  the  like  method. 

If  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  and  have  king,  queen,  and  two 
or  tbree  small  cards^in  any  other  suit,  lead  a  small  one,  it 
being  five  to  four  that  your  partner  has  an  honour  in  that 
suit,  but  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  you  ought  to  begin  with 
the  king. 

If  your  light-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of  which  you  have 
king,  queen,  and  two  or  three  small  cards  of  the  same  suit, 
you  being  strong  in  trumps,  may  pass  it,  because  it  is  an 
equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit 
tluui  the  third  hand ;  if  not,  by  your  strength  in  trumps,  you 
need  not  fear  making  that  suit. 

If  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of  which  you  have 
king,  queen,  and  one  small  card,  whether  in  trumps  or  not, 
put  on  the  queen :  also,  if  you  have  queen,  knave,  and  one 
imall  card,  put  on  the  knave :  and  if  you  have  knave,  ten,  and 
one  small  card,  put  on  the  ten:  by  putting  up  the  second 
best,  as  aforesaid,  your  partner  has  an  expectation  of  your 
having  a  better  card  or  cards  in  the  same  suit:  and  by  the 
calculations  annexed  to  this  treatise,  he  may  judge  what  are 
the  odds  for  or  against  him. 

When  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  small  cards  in  any  suit, 
being  strong  in  trumps;  if  your  right-hand  adversary  leads 
that  suit,  you  may  pass  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that 

Cr  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  third 
d;  if  so  you  gain  a  trick  by  it,  if  otherwise  you  need  not 
fear  to  make  your  ace  and  king  by  your  strength  in  trumps. 

If  you  have  the  ace,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  and 
your  partner  leads  the  ten;  in  that  case  pass  it,  because, 
unless  the  three  honours  lie  behind  you,  you  are  sure  of 
making  two  tricks ;  do  the  like,  if  you  should  have  the  king, 
tune,  eight,  and  one  small  trump;  or  the  queen,  nine,  eight, 
and  one  snoall  tramp. 
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makes  it;  and  if  3rou  have  the  ace  and  four  small  cards  of  any 
suit,  and  are  weaik  in  trumps,  and  led  from  that  suit,  play  the 
*ee;  and  if  you  are  very  strong  in  trumps,  you  may  play  your 
game  as  backward  as  you  please;  but  if  you  are  weak  in 
trumps,  you  must  play  the  reverse. 

Let  us  explain  what  is  meant  by  being  strong  or  weak  in 
trumps. 

If  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps. 

King,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps.  4 

Queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Knave,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Queen,  and  four  small  trumps. 

Knave,  and  four  small  trumps. 

In  any  of  the  aforesaid  cases,  you  may  be  imderstood  to  be 
very  strong  in  trumps,  and  therefore  play  by  the  foregoing 
rules,  being  morally  assured  of  having  the  command. 

If  you  have  two  or  three  small  trumps  only,  you  are  weak 
in  them. 

What  strength  in  trumps  entitles  you  to  force  your  partner 
at  any  point  of  the  game  ? 

Ace,  and  three  small  trumps. 

King,  and  three  small  tnmips. 

Queen,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Knave,  and  three  small  tnmips. 

If,  by  accident,  either  you  or  the  adversaries  have  forced 
your  partner  (though  you  are  weak  in  trumps)  if  he  has  had 
the  lead,  and  does  not  choose  to  trump  out,  force  him  as  often 
as  the  lead  comes  into  your  hand,  untess  you  have  good  suits 
of  your  own  to  play. 

If  you  should  happen  to  have  only  two  or  three  small 
trumps,  and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  none,  trump  it,  which  is  an  information  to 
your  partner  that  you  are  weak  in  trumps. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  knave,  and  one  small  trump,  and 
that  your  partner  trumps  to  you,  suppose  from  the  king  and 
three  small  tnmips,  and  suppose  your  right-hand  adversary 
has  three  trumps,  and  that  your  left-hand  adversary  has  the 
like  number;  in  this  case,  by  finessing  your  knave,  and  play- 
ing your  ace,  if  the  queen  is  on  your  nght-hand,  you  win  a 
tnck;  but  if  queen  is  oo,  your  left-hand,  and  you  should  play 
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the  ace,  and  then  return  the  knave,  admitting  your  left-hand 
Atlversary  put  on  the  queen,  which  he  ought  to  do,  it  is  above 
two  to  one  that  one  of  the  adversaries  has  the  ten,  and  con- 
sequently you  gain  no  tricks. 

If  your  partner  has  led  from  the  ace  of  trumps,  and  you 
have  king,  knave,  and  one  small  trump,  by  putting  on  your 
knave,  and  returning  the  king,  it  answers  exactly  the  like 
purpose  of  the  former  rule. 

In  other  suits  practise  the  like  method. 

If  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  and  have  king,  queen,  and  two 
or  tluree  small  cards'^in  any  other  suit,  lead  a  small  one,  it 
being  five  to  four  \hat  your  partner  has  an  honour  in  that 
suit,  but  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  you  ought  to  begin  with 
the  long. 

If  your  ri^t-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of  which  you  have 
king,  queen,  and  two  or  three  small  cards  of  the  same  suit, 
you  being  strong  in  trumps,  may  pass  it,  because  it  is  an 
equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit 
thian  the  third  hand ;  if  not,  by  your  strength  iu  trumps,  you 
need  not  fear  making  that  suit. 

If  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of  which  you  have 
king,  queen,  and  one  small  card,  whether  in  trumps  or  not, 
put  on  the  queen:  also,  if  you  have  queen,  knave,  and  one 
small  card,  put  on  the  knave:  and  if  you  have  knave,  ten,  and 
cue  small  card,  put  on  the  ten:  by  putting  up  the  second 
best,  as  aforesaid,  your  partner  has  an  expectation  of  your 
having  a  better  card  or  cards  in  the  same  suit:  and  by  the 
calculations  annexed  to  this  treatise,  he  may  judge  what  are 
the  odds  for  or  against  him. 

When  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  small  cards  in  any  suit, 
being  strong  in  trumps;  if  your  right-hand  adversary  leads 
that  suit,  you  may  pass  it,  b^use  it  is  an  equal  wager  that 
TOUT  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  third 
iuuid;  if  so  you  gain  a  trick  by  it,  if  otherwise  you  need  not 
fear  to  make  your  ace  and  king  by  your  strength  in  trumps. 

If  you  have  the  ace,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  and 
your  partner  leads  the  ten;  in  that  case  pass  it,  because, 
unless  the  three  honours  lie  behind  you,  you  are  sure  of 
making  two  tricks ;  do  the  like,  if  you  should  have  the  king, 
nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump;  or  the  queen,  nine,  eight, 
and  one  small  tramp. 
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In  order  to  deceive  your  adversaries,  if  your  right-hand 
adversary  leads  from  a  suit  of  which  you  have  aoe,  king,  and 
queen,  or  ace,  king,  and  knave,  put  on  the  ace;  because  that 
encourages  the  adversaries  to  play  that  suit  again:  and 
though  you  deceive  your  partner  by  this  method  of  play,  yon 
also  deceive  your  adversaries,  which  is  of  greater  consequence 
in  this  case;  because  if  you  had  put  on  the  lowest  of  the 
tierce-major,  or  the  knave,  your  right-hand  adversary  had 
made  a  discovery  that  the  strength  of  that  suit  was  against 
him,  and  consequently  would  have  changed  suits. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  ten,  and  one  small  card,  in  any  suit; 
also  me  ace,  nine,  and  one  small  card  of  another  suit  to  lead ; 
from  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  nine,  and  one  small 
card;  it  being  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better 
card  in  that  suit  thsm  the  last  player ;  if  not,  let  us  then  sup- 
pose that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  from  the  king  or 
queen  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  ten,  and  one 
small  card ;  in  that  case  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  part- 
ner has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  third  hand;  if  that 
happens  to  be  the  case,  upon  the  return  of  the  suit,  you  lie 
tenace,  and  consequently  stand  a  fair  chance  for  three  tricks. 

A  Case  to  demonstrate  the  Tenace. — ^Let  us  suppose  A  and  B 
to  pla^  at  two-handed  whist,*  and  A  to  have  the  ace,  queen, 
ten,  eight,  six,  and  four  of  dubs,  which,  in  case  B  always 
leads,  are  six  sure  tricks.  Let  us  suppose  he  has  the  same 
hand  in  spades,  which,  in  case  B  always  leads,  are  six  more 
sure  tricks.  We  suppose  B  has  the  remainder  of  these  two 
suits. 

Suppose  B  to  have  the  same  hand  in  hearts  and  diamonds 
as  A  has  in  spades  and  dubs,  and  that  A  has  the  remainder 
of  the  hearts  and  diamonds,  which,  in  case  A  always  leads, 
are  twelve  sure  tricks  to  B. 

llie  foregoing  case  shows  that  both  hands  are  exactly 
equal;  and  therefore  let  one  of  them  name  his  trumps,  and 
lead,  he  wins  thirteen  tricks  only. 

But  if  one  names  the  trumps,  and  the  other  leads,  he  that 
names  the  trumps  ought  to  win  fourteen  tricks. 

He  who  would  play  whist  to  perfection,  must  not  be  con* 
tent  only  with  being  a  master  of  the  calculations  contained  in 
this  treatise,  and  also  an  exact  judge  of  all  the  general  and 
particular  cases  in  the  same;  but  be  a  very  punctual  observer 
*  In  this  example,  Hoyle  eridentlj  means  that  the  52  cards  should  be 
oifided  between  two  players,  which  would  give  26  tricks. 
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of  such  cards  as  are  thrown  away,  both  by  his  partner  and 
adversaries,  and  at  what  time.  \ 

ADDITIONAL   CASES. 

When  it  appears  to  you  that  the  adversaries  have  three  01 
firar  tramps  remaining,  and  that  neither  yon  nor  your  partner 
have  any,  never  attempt  to  force  one  hand  to  trump,  and  to 
let  the  other  throw  away  a  losing  card,  but  rather  endeavour 
to  find  out  a  suit  in  your  own  partner's  hand  in  case  you  have 
no  suit  in  your  own;  by  which  means  you  prevent  them  from 
making  their  trumps  separate. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  and  sup- 
pose mne  cards  are  play^  out;  and  also  that  eight  trmnps 
are  played  out;  and  further  suppose  A  to  have  one  trump 
only,  and  his  partner  B  to  have  the  ace  and  queen  of  trumps, 
and  the  adversaries  C  and  D  to  have  the  king  and  knave  of 
trumps  between  them.  A  leads  his  small  trump,  C  plays  the 
knave  of  trumps.  Query,  Whether  B  is  to  play  his  ace  or 
queen  of  trumps  upon  the  knave?  because  D  having  four 
cards  in  his  hand  remaining,  and  C  only  three,  consequently 
it  is  four  to  three  in  B's  favour,  that  the  king  is  in  D's  hand  * 
if  we  reduce  tiie  number  of  four  cards  in  hand  to  thrte,  the 
odds  then  is  three  to  two:  and  if  we  reduce  the  number  of 
three  cards  in  a  hand  to  two,  the  odds  then  is  two  to  one  in 
fiivour  of  B's  winning  another  trick,  by  putting  on  his  ace  of 
trumps.     By  the  like  rule  you  may  play  all  the  other  suits. 

Suppose  you  have  the  thirteenUi  tnmip,  and  also  the  thir- 
tcentli  card  of  any  suit,  and  one  losing  ccurd;  play  the  losing 
card,  because  if  you  play  the  thirteenSi  card  first,  the  adver- 
saries knowing  you  to  have  one  trump  remaining,  will  not 
pass  your  losing  card,  and  therefore  you  play  two  to  one 
against  yourself. 

Suppose  that  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  three  small  cards, 
in  any  suit  which  has  never  been  played ;  and  that  it  appears  to 
you  ihsLt  your  partner  has  the  last  trump  remaining,  lead  a 
small  card  in  that  suit,  because,  it  is  an  equal  wager  Uiat  your 
partner  has  a  better  card  in  it  tiian  the  last  player ;  if  so,  and 
that  there  are  only  three  cards  in  that  suit  in  any  one  hand, 
it  follows  that  you  win  five  tricks ;  whereas,  if  you  play  the 
ace  and  king  in  that  suit,  it  is  two  to  one  that  your  partner 
does  not  hold  the  queen,  and  consequently  you  win  only  two 
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tricks  in  that  suit.  This  method  may  be  taken  in  case  all  the 
trumps  are  played  out,  provided  you  have  good  cards  in  other 
suits  to  bring  in  this,  and  you  may  observe  that  you  reduce 
the  odds  of  two  to  one  against  you  to  an  equal  chsuice  by  this 
method  of  play,  and  probably  gain  three  tricks  by  it. 

If  you  choose  to  have  trumps  played  by  the  adversaries,  and 
that  your  partner  has  led  a  suit  to  you  of  which  you  have  the 
ace,  knave,  te.n,  nine,  and  eight,  or  the  king,  knave,  ten,  nine, 
and  eight,  you  nre  to  play  the  eight;  which  probably  leads  the 
adversary,  if  he  wins  that  card,  to  play  trumps. 

Suppose  you  huve  a  quart-major  in  any  suit,  with  one  or 
two  more  of  the  {^ame,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  let  your 
partner  know  that  you  have  the  command;  in  that  case  throw 
away  the  ace  upon'iiny  suit  of  which  you  have  none  in  your 
hand,  to  clear  up  hiE>  doubts,  because  the  odds  are  that  neither 
of  the  adversaries  have  more  than  three  in  that  suit :  the  like 
method  may  be  taken  if  you  have  a  quart  to  a  king;  the  ace 
being  played  out,  you  may  throw  away  the  king;  also,  if  you 
should  have  a  quart  to  u  queen,  the  ace  and  king  being  played 
out,  you  may  throw  away  your  queen;  all  which  lets  your 
partner  into  the  state  of  yi«ur  game;  and  you  may  play  by  the 
like  rule  in  all  inferior  sequences,  ha^'ing  the  best  of  them  in 
your  hand. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  more  common  amongst  moderate 
players,  in  case  the  king  is  tui-ned  up  on  the  left  hand,  and 
they  have  the  queen  and  one  sn.aLl  trump  only,  to  play  out 
their  queen,  in  hopes  their  partner  may  wir^  the  king  if  it  is 
put  on;  not  considering  that  it  is  about  two  to  one  that  their 
partner  has  not  the  ace,  and  admitting  he  has  the  ace,  they 
do  not  consider  that  they  play  two  honours  against  one,  and 
consequently  weaken  their  game.  The  necessity  only  of  play- 
ing trumps  should  oblige  them  to  play  thus. 

A  Case  which  jrtquenlXy  happens.^^A  and  B  are  partners 
against  C  and  D,  and  all  tiie  trumps  are  played  out  except 
one,  which  C  or  D  has;  A  has  three  or  four  winning  cards  in 
his  hand  of  a  suit  already  played,  with  an  ace  and  one  small 
card  of  another  suit:  it  is  A's  best  play  to  throw  away  one  of 
his  winning  cards ;  because,  if  his  right-hand  adversary  plays 
to  his  ace-suit,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  pass  it,  and  conse- 
quently  his  partner  B  has  an  equal  chance  to  have  a  better 
card  in  that  suit  than  the  third  hand;  if  so,  and  B  has  any 
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forciiig  card,  or  one  of  liis  partner^s  suit  to  play  to,  in  order  to 
force  out  the  last  trump,  A's  ace  remaining  in  his  hand, 
brings  in  his  winning  cards;  whereas,  if  A  had  thrown  away 
the  small  card  to  his  ace-suit,  and  that  his  right-hand  adver- 
saiT  had  led  that  suit,  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on  his  ace, 
and  consequently  had  lost  some  tricks  by  that  i;nethod  of 


suppose  ten  cards  have  been  played  out,  and  it  appears 
very  probable  that  your  left-hand  adversary  has  three  trumps 
remaining,  viz.,  the  best  and  two  small  ones ;  and  you  have 
two  trumps  only,  and  your  partner  no  trump ;  and  suppose 
your  right-hand  adversary  plays  a  thirteenth  or  some  other 
winning  card,  in  that  case  pass  it,  by  which  means  you  gain 
a  trick,  because  the  left-hand  adversary  must  trump. 

In  order  to  let  your  partner  into  the  state  of  your  game, 
suppose  you  to  have  a  quart-major  in  trumps  (or  any  other 
four  best  trumps)  if  you  are  obliged  to  trump  a  card,  win  it 
with  the  ace  of  trumps,  and  then  play  the  knave,  or  win  it 
with  the  highest  of  any  four  best  trumps,  and  then  play  the 
lowest,  which  clears  up  your  game  to  your  partner :  and  may 
be  the  means  of  winning  many  tricks :  practise  the  like  rule 
so,  in  all  other  suits. 

If  your  partner  calls  at  the  point  of  eight  before  his  time, 
you  ore  to  trump  to  him.  whether  you  are  strong  in  trumps 
or  suits,  or  not;  because,  as  he  calls  before  he  is  obliged  to  do 
so,  it  is  a  declaration  of  his  being  strong  in  trumps. 

Suppose  your  right-hand  adversary  turns  up  the  queen  of 
clubs;  and,  when  he  has  the  lead,  plays  the  knave  of  clubs; 
and  suppose  you  have  the  ace,  ten,  and  one  club  more,  or  the 
king,  ten,  and  one  small  card ;  when  he  leads  his  knave,  you 
are  not  to  win  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager,  you  not  having 
the  king,  that  your  partner  has  it :  also  it  is  an  equal  wager, 
when  he  leads  his  knave,  you  not  having  the  ace,  that  your 
partner  has  it,  and  consequently  you  may  gain  a  trick  by 
passing  it;  which  cannot  be  done,  if  you  either  put  on  your 
lung  or  ace  of  clubs. 

A   Cas€  far  a  Slam.^-^liet  us  rappose  A  and  B  partners 

against  C  and  D ;  and  C  to  deal ;  and  let  us  suppose  A  to  have 

the  king,  knave,  nine,  and  seTCii  of  clubs,  they  being  trumps; 

a  quart-major  in  diamonds,  a  lierce-major  in  hearts,  and  tho 

ace  and  king  of  spades. 
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B  to  have  nine  diamonds,  two  spades,  and  two  hearts. 

Also  D  to  have  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  eight  of  tnimpe, 
with  nine  spades. 

And  let  C  have  five  trumps  and  eight  hearts. 

A  is  to  lead  a  trump,  which  D  is  to  win,  and  D  is  to  plaj  a 
spade,  which  his  partner  C  is  to  trump:  C  is  to  lead  a  trump, 
which  his  partner  D  is  to  win;  when  D  is  to  lead  a  spade, 
which  C  is  to  trump;  and  C  is  to  play  a  trump  which  D  is  to 
win;  and  D  having  the  best  trump  is  to  play  it;  which  done, 
D  having  seven  spades  in  his  hand,  wins  them,  and  conse- 
quently slams  A  and  B. 

If  your  partner  leads  the  king  of  a  suit,  and  that  you  have 
none  of  that  suit,  pass  it,  by  throwing  away  a  losing  card, 
(unless  your  right-hand  adversary  has  put  on  the  ace)  because, 
by  so  doing,  you  make  room  for  his  suit. 

Suppose  your  partner  leads  the  queen  of  a  suit,  and  your 
right-hand  adversary  wins  it  with  the  ace,  and  returns  that 
suit ;  in  case  you  have  none  of  it,  do  not  trump,  but  throw 
away  a  losing  card,  which  makes  room  for  your  partner's 
suit.  An  exception  to  this  is,  if  you  play  for  an  odd  trick, 
and  are  very  weak  in  trumps. 

Suppose  vou  have  the  ace,  king,  and  one  small  card  of  a 
suit,  and  that  your  left-hand  adversary  leads  that  suit,  and 
suppose  you  should  have  four  small  trumps,  and  no  suit  of 
consequence  to  lead  from;  and  your  right-hand  adversary 
should  put  on  the  nine,  or  any  lower  card;  in  this  case  win 
it  with  the  ace,  and  return  the  lead  upon  the  adversary  by 
playing  the  small  card  of  that  suit;  who  will  have  reason  to 
judge  that  the  king  lies  behind  him,  and  consequently  will 
not  put  up  his  queen  if  he  has  it ;  and  therefore  you  have  a 
iair  probability  of  winning  a  trick  by  this  method  of  play, 
at  the  same  time  letting  your  partner  into  the  state  of  your 
game. 

If  your  partner  forces  you  to  trump  a  cai-d  early  in  the 
deal,  you  are  to  suppose  him  strong  in  trumps,  except  at  the 
points  of  four  or  nine ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  are  strong  in 
trumps,  play  them.  '. 

Suppose  you  call  at  the  point  of  eight,  and  your  partper 
has  no  honour;  and  suppose  you  should  have  the  king,  quleen, 
and  ten ;  the  king,  knave,  and  ten;  or  the  queen,  knave.! and 
ten  of  tramps:  when  trumps  are  played,  always  put  oili  the 
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ten,  which  demonstrates  to  your  partner  that  you  have  two 
honours  remaining,  and  so  he  plays  his  game  accordingly. 

Suppose  your  right-hand  adversary  calls  at  the  point  of 
eight,  and  his  partner  has  no  honour;  and  you  should  have 
the  king,  nine,  and  one  small  trump,  or  the  queen,  nine,  and 
two  small  trumps;  when  trumps  are  played  hy  your  partner, 
put  on  the  nine,  because  it  is  about  two  to  one  that  the  ten 
is  not  behind  you. 

If  you  lead  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  two 
or  three  more,  when  you  play  the  ace,  if  your  partner  plays 
the  ten  or  knave,  and  suppibse  you  should  have  one  single 
card  in  your  hand  in  any  other  suit,  and  two  or  three  small 
trumps  only ;  in  this  case  lead  the  single  card,  in  order  to 
establish  a  saw;  and  this  consequence  attends  such  play,  viz. 
upon  leading  that  suit  it  gives  your  partner  an  equal  chance 
of  having  a  better  card  in  it  than  the  last  player;  whereas, 
had  he  l^  that  to  you,  which  is  probable  had  been  his  strong 
suit,  the  adversaries  would  discover  your  attempt  to  establish 
a  saw,  and  would  trump  out. 

Suppose  you  have  the  ace  and  deuce  of  trumps,  and  strong 
in  the  three  other  suits;  if  you  are  to  lead,  play  the  ace,  and 
next  your  deuce  of  trumps,  in  order  to  put  the  lead  into  your 
partner  s  hand,  to  take  out  two  trumps  for  one;  and  suppose 
the  last  player  wins  that  trick,  and  that  he  leads  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  two  or  three  more,  pass 
it.  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  paitner  has  a  better 
card  in  that  suit  than  the  third  hand;  if  so,  he  will  then  have 
an  opportmiity  of  taking  out  two  trumps  to  one;  when  the 
lead  comes  into  your  lumd,  endeavour  to  force  out  one  of 
the  two  trumps  remaining,  upon  supposition  eleven  trumps 
are  played  out,  and  the  odds  are  in  your  favour  that  your 
partner  has  one  of  the  two  trumps  remaining. 

Suppose  ten  cards  are  played  out,  and  that  you  have  the 
kingy  ten,  and  one  small  card  of  any  suit,  which  has  never 
been  led;  and  suppose  you  have  won  six  tiicks,  and  your 
partner  leads  from  diat  suit,  and  that  there  is  neither  a  trump 
or  thirteenth  card  in  any  hand;  in  this  case,  imless  your 
right-hand  adversary  puts  on  so  high  a  card  iis  obliges  you  to 
play  the  king,  do  not  put  it  on,  because  upon  the  return  ot 
that  suit  you  make  your  king,  and  consequently  the  odd 
trick,  which  makes  two  difference;  if  there  happens  to  be 
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only  nine  cards  played  out,  in  the  like  circumstance,  play  by 
the  like  rule.  Tms  method  is  always  to  be  taken,  unless 
gaining  two  tricks  gives  you  a  chance  either  to  save  your 
lurch  or  to  win  or  save  the  game. 

Suppose  A  and  B  partners  against  C  and  D,  and  B  has  the 
two  last  trumps,  also  the  queen,  knave,  and  nine  of  another 
suit;  and  suppose  A  has  neither  the  aoe,  king,  or  ten  of  that 
suit,  but  A  is  to  lead.  B  should  play  the  nine,  because  it  is 
only  five  to  four  against  him  that  his  left-hand  adversary 
holds  the  ten;  and  if  he  plays  either  the  queen  or  knave,  it 
is  ahout  three  to  one  the  ace  or  king  is  in  his  left-hand  adver- 
sary's hands,  and  consequently  he  reduces  the  odds  of  three 
to  one  against  him,  to  five  to  four  only. 

Vary  the  foregoing  case,  and  put  the  king,  knave,  and  nine 
of  a  suit  into  B's  hand,  upon  supposition  that  A  has  neither 
ace,  queen,  ox  ten ;  when  A  leads  that  suit,  it  is  exactly  equal 
whether  B  plays  his  king,  knave,  or  nine. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  or  four  small  cards 
of  a  suit  not  played,  and  that  it  appears  to  you  that  your 
partner  has  the  last  trump;  in  this  case,  if  you  are  to  lead, 
play  a  small  card  in  that  suit,  it  being  an  equal  wager  that 
your  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  than  the  last  player;  if 
so,  the  probability  is  in  your  £itvour  that  you  make  five  or 
six  tricks  in  that  suit;  but  if  you  should  pky  out  ace  and 
king  of  that  suit,  it  is  two  to  one  that  your  partner  has  not 
the  queen,  and  consequently  it  is  two  to  one  that  you  make 
only  two  tricks,  by  which  method,  you  risk  the  losing  of  three 
or  four  tricks  in  thai;  deal  to  gain  one  <Hily. 

If  your  partner  leads  a  suit  of  which  he  has  the  ace,  queen, 
knave,  and  many  more,  and  leads  his  aoe,  and  then  plays  his 
queen ;  in  case  you  have  the  king  and  two  small  cards  in  that 
suit,  win  his  queen  with  the  king;  and  suppose  you  are  strong 
in  trumps,  by  clearing  the  board  of  trumps,  and  having  a 
small  card  of  your  partner's  great  suit,  you  do  not  obstruct  his 
suit,  and  consequently  win  many  tricks. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  FOR  AN  ODD  TBICK. 

Suppose  you  are  elder  hand,  and  that  you  have  the  aoe, 
king,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  four  small  cards  of  another 
suit,  three  small  cards  of  the  third  suit,  and  one  small  card 
of  the  fourth  suit;  lead  the  single  card,  which,  if  it  is  won  by 
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the  last  player,  puts  lum  upon  playii^  trumps,  or  to  play  to 
your  weak  suit;  in  which  esse  your  partner  and  you  gain  the 


THS    XIK£    GASE    POR    AN    ODD    TBIOX,    AND    THAT     TOUR 
PARTNER  IS   TO   LEAD. 

Suppose  he  plays  the  aoe  of  the  suit,  of  which  you  have  only 
uoe,  and  proceeds  to  play  the  king  of  the  same  suit,  and  that 
your  right-hand  adversary  trumps  it  with  the  queen,  knave, 
or  ten;  do  not  overtrump  him,  but  throw  away  a  small  card 
of  your  weakest  suit;  because  it  makes  your  partner  the  last 
player,  and  gives  him  the  tenace  in  your  weak  suits. 

THE   LIKE   CASE,   UPON   SUPPOSITION  TOU   WANT   POUR    OR 
FIVE   POINTS,   AND   THAT   YOU   ARE  ELDER   HAND. 

Play  a  small  trump,  and  if  your  partner  has  a  better  trump 
than  the  last  player,  and  returns  the  lead,  put  on  the  king  of 
trumps,  and  then  proceed  to  play  the  suit  of  which  you  have 
four  in  number. 

These  examples  being  duly  attended  to,  on  all  parts  of  the 
game,  must  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  player;  because 
when  he  has  no  good  suit  to  play,  his  partner  being  the  last 
player  gains  the  tenace  in  his  weak  suits. 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  twelve  trumps  are 
played  out,  and  seven  cards  only  remain  in  each  hand,  of 
which  A  has  the  last  trump,  and  also  the  ace,  king,  and  four 
small  cards  of  a  suit. 

A  ought  to  pl(^  a  small  card  of  that  suit,  because  it  is  an 
equal  wager  that  his  partner  has  a  better  card  in  it  than  the 
last  player;  and  in  tms  case,  if  four  cards  of  that  suit  should 
happen  to  be  in  either  of  his  adversaries'  hands,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  five  tricks  in  that  suit:  when  if  he  played  off 
his  ace  and  king,  he  had  made  only  two  tricks.  If  neither  of 
the  adversaries  have  more  than  three  cards  in  that  suit,  A 
has  an  equal  chance  to  win  six  tricks  in  it. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  and  that 
eight  trumps  are  played  out,  and  tlmt  A  has  four  of  those 
trumps  remaining,  C  having  the  best  trump,  and  to  lead.  C 
ODght  not  to  play  his  trump  to  take  out  one  of  A's  trumps, 
be»iiise  he  would  leave  three  trumps  in  A*s  hand;  but  in 
•ifD  A's  partner  has  any  great  suit  to  make,  C,  keeping  the 
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trump  in  his  own  hand,  can  prevent  him  from  making  that 
suit  by  trumping  it. 

A  Case  of  Curiosity, — Suppose  three  hands  of  cards,  con- 
taining three  cards  in  each  hand:  let  A  name  the  trumps, 
and  let  6  choose  which  hand  he  pleases,  A  having  his  choice 
of  either  of  the  other  two  hands,  wins  two  tricks. 

Clubs  are  to  be  trumps. 
First  hand,  ace,  king,  and  six  of  hearts. 
Second  hand,  queen,  and  of  ten  hearts,  and  ten  of  trumps. 
Third  hand,  nine  of  hearts,  and  two  and  three  of  trumps. 
The  first  hand  wins  of  the  second. 
The  second  wins  of  the  third. 
And  the  third  wins  of  the  first. 


THE  LAWS  OF  WHIST. 

OF  DEALING. 


If  a  card  is  turned  up  in  dealing,  i^  is  in  the  option  of  the 
adverse  party  to  call  a  new  deal;  but  if  either  of  them  have 
been  the  cause  of  turning  up  such  card,  in  that  case  the 
dealer  has  his  option. 

If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  deal,  there  must  be  a  new  deal, 
unless  it  is  the  last  card. 

Every  person  ought  to  see  that  he  has  thirteen  cards  dealt 
therefore,  if  any  one  should  happen  to  have  only  twelve,  and 
does  not  find  it  out  till  several  tricks  are  played,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  players  have  their  right  number,  the  deal  stands 
good;  and  also  the  person  who  plays  with  12  cards  is  to  be 
punished  for  each  revoke,  in  case  he  has  made  any;  but  if 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  players  should  happen  to  have  four- 
teen cards,  in  that  case  the  deal  is  lost. 

The  dealer  ought  to  leave  in  view  upon  the  table  his  trump 
card,  till  it  is  his  turn  to  play;  and  after  he  has  mixed  it 
with  his  cards,  nobody  is  entitled  to  demand  what  card  is 
turned  up,  but  may  ask  what  is  trumps.  This  consequence 
attends  such  a  law  that  the  dealer  cannot  name  a  wrong  card, 
which  otherwise  he  might  have  done. 

None  of  the  plavers  ought  to  take  up  or  look  at  their  cards, 
while  any  person  is  dealing;  and  if  the  dealer  should  happen 
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to  miss  deal,  in  that  case  hejshall  deal  again,  unless  it  arises 
from  his  partner's  fault;  and  if  a  card  is  turned  up  in  dealing, 
no  neV  deal  shall  be  called,  unless  the  partner  has  been  the 
cause  of  it. 

If  the  dealer,  instead  of  turning  up  the  trump,  puts  the 
trump  card  upon  the  rest  of  his  cards,  with  the  face  down- 
wards, he  is  to  lose  his  deal. 

OP  PIRATING   OUT  OF  TUBN. 

If  any  person  plays  out  of  his  turn,  the  card  so  played  may 
be  called  at  any  time  in  that  deal,  provided  it  does  not  cause 
a  revoke;  or  either  of  the  adversaries  may  require  of  the 
person  who  ought  to  have  led,  to  play  the  suit  the  said  ad- 
versaiy  may  choose. 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D  ;  A  plays  the  ten 
of  a  suit,  the  adversary  C  plays  the  knave  of  the  same  suit, 
B  plays  a  small  card  of  the  same  suit,  but  before  D  plays, 
his  partner  C  leads  another  card,  the  penalty  shall  be  in  the 
option  of  A  or  B  to  oblige  D  to  win  the  trick  if  he  can. 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D ;  A  leads  a  club,  his 
partner  B  plays  before  the  adversary  C;  in  this  case  D  has  a 
right  to  play  before  his  partner  C,  because  B  played  out  of 
his  torn. 

If  the  ace,  or  any  other  card  of  a  suit  is  led,  and  it  should 
so  happen  that  the  last  player  plays  out  of  his  turn,  whether 
his  paitner  has  any  of  the  suit  led  or  not,  provided  you  do 
not  make  him  revoke,  he  is  neither  entitled  to  trump  it,  nor 
to  win  the  trick. 

OP   KEVOKING. 

If  a  revoke  happens  to  be  made,  the  adversaries  may  add 
three  to  their  scores,  or  take  three  tricks  from  the  revoking 
party,  or  to  take  down  three  from  their  score;  and  the  revok. 
ing  party,  provided  they  are  up,  notwithstanding  the  pe- 
nalty, must  remain  at  nine:  the  revoke  takes  place  of  any 
other  score  of  the  game. 

If  any  person  revokes,  and  before  the  cai€s  are  turned 
discovers  it,  the  adverse  party  may  call  the  highest  or  lowest 
card  of  the  suit  led,  or  have  their  option  to  call  the  card  then 
played,  at  any  time  when  it  does  not  cause  a  revoke. 

No  revoke  to  be  claimed  till  the  trick  is  turned  a]>;| 
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quitted,  or  the  party  who  revoked,  or  his  partner  have 
played  again. 

If  any  person  claims  a  revoke,  the  adverse  party  are.  not  to 
mix  their  cards,  npon  forfeiture  of  the  revoke. 

No  revoke  can  be  claimed  after  the^cards  are  cut  for  a 
new  deal, 

OF   CALLING   HONOURS. 

If  any  person  calls  at  any  point  of  the  game,  except  eight, 
cither  of  the  adverse  parties  may  call  a  new  deal;  and  tiiey 
arc  at  liberty  to  consult  each  other  whether  they  will  have  a 
new  deal. 

After  the  trun^>  card  is  turned  up,  no  person  must  remind 
his  partner  to  call,  on  penalty  of  losing  a  point. 

If  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  no  honours  in  the  preceding 
dc«al  can  be  set  up,  unless  they  were  before  claimed. 

If  any  person  calls  at  the  point  of  eight,  and  his  partner 
answers,  and  both  the  opposite  parties  have  thrown  down 
their  cards,  and  it  appears  that  the  other  side  had  not  two 
by  honours;  in  this  case  they  may  consult  with  one  another 
about  it,  and  are  at  liberty  to  stand  the  dral  or  not. 

And  if  any  person  answers  when  he  has '  not  an  honour, 
the  adverse  party  may  consult  one  another  about  it,  and  arc 
at  liberty  to  stand  the  deal  or  not. 

If  any  person  calls  at  eight,  after  he  has  played,  it  shall  be 
in  the  option  of  the  adversaries  to  call  a  new  deal. 

OP   SEPARATING   AND   SHEWING   THE   CABDS. 

If  any  person  separates  a  card  from  the  rest,  the  adverse 
party  may  call  it,  provided  he  names  it,  and  proves  the 
separation;  but  in  case  he  calls  a  wrong  card,  he  or  his 
partner  are  liable  for  onoe  to  have  the  highest  or  lowest  card 
called  in  any  suit  led  during  the  deal. 

If  any  person  throws  his  cards  upon  the  table  with  their 
fiiccs  upwards,  upon  supposition  that  he  has  lost  the  game, 
the  adversaries  have  it  in  their  power  to  call  any  of  the  cards 
when  they  think  proper,  provided  they  do  not  make  the 
party  revoke,  and  he  is  not  to  take  up  his  cards  again. 

If  any  person  is  sure  of  winning  every  trick,  he  may  show 
his  cards  upon  the  table;  but  he  is  then  liable  to  have  all  his 
cards  caUea. 
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OF   OMITTING  TO   PLAY   TO   A  TSIOK. 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D ;  A  leads  a  club,  C 
plays  ihe  ace  of  clubs,  B  plays  a  club,  and  D,  partner  to  C, 
takes  up  the  trick  without  playing  any  card;  A,  and  the  rest 
of  the  players,  play  on,  till  it  appears  D  has  one  card  more 
than  the  rest:  penalty  to  be  in  the  option  of  the  adversaries 
to  call  a  new  deal. 

BESPECTINO  WHO   PLATED   ANT   PABTICULAE   CABD. 

Each  person  in  playing  ought  to  lay  his  card  before  him; 
after  he  has  done  so,  S  ei£er  of  the  adverse  parties  mix 
their  cards  with  his,  his  partner  is  entitled  to  demand  each 
person  to  lay  his  card  before  him;  but  not  to  enquire  who 
played  any  particular  card. 

▲N  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TESVS,  OS  TECHNICAL  WOBDS,  IN 
THIS  TBEATISE. 

Finessing,  means  endeavouring  to  gain  an  advantage  thus: 
When  a  card  is  led,  and  you  have  the  best  and  third  best  of 
that  suit,  you  put  your  third  best  card  upon  that  lead,  and 
run  the  risk  of  your  adversary  having  the  second  best ;  if  he 
has  it  not,  which  is  2  to  1  against  him,  you  are  then  sure  of 
gaining  a  trick. 

Forcing,  means  obliging  your  partner  or  adversary  to 
trump  a  suit,  of  which  he  has  none.  The  cases  mentioned 
in  this  IVeatise  will  shew  when  it  is  proper  to  force  either  of 
them. 

Long  Trump,  means  having  one  or  more  trumps  in  your 
hand,  when  all  the  rest  are  out. 

Loose  Card,  is  a  card  of  no  value,  and,  consequently,  the 
properestito  throw  away. 

Points,  ten  of  them  make  a  game;  as  many  as  are  gained 
by  tricks  or  honoyrs,  so  many  points  are  set  up  to  the 
score. 

Quart  is  a  sequence  of  any  four  cards  immediately  follow- 
ing one  another  in  the  same  suit.— Quart-major  is  a  sequence 
of  aoe,  king,  queen,  and  knave. 

Quint  is  a  sequence  of  any  five  cards  immediately  following 
one  another  in  the  same  smt. — Quint-major  is  a  sequence  of 
aee,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten. 
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Reverse,  means  only  playing  the  hand  in  a  different 
manner;  that  is,  if  you  are  strong  in  trmnps,  you  play 
one  way;  if  weak  in  trumps,  you  play  the  ReTerse,  vijc 
another. 

See-saw,  is  when  each  partner  trumps  a  suit,  and  plays 
those  suits  to  one  another  to  trump. 

Score,  is  the  number  of  points  set  up,  ten  of  which  make  & 
game. 

Slam,  is  when  either  party  win  every  trick. 

Tenace,  is  having  the  first  and  third  best  cards,  and  being 
last  player,  and,  consequently,  catching  the  adversary  when 
that  suit  is  played :  as,  for  instance,  in  case  you  have  ace  and 
queen  of  any  suit,  your  adversary  leads,  you  must  win  those 
two  tricks;  and  so  of  any  other  tenace  in  inferior  cards. 

Terce  or  Tierce,  is  a  sequence  of  any  three  cards  imme- 
diately following  one  another  in  the  same  suit.  Terce-major 
is  a  sequence  of  ace,  king,  and  queen. 

AN    ASTIFICIAL   MEUORY,   FOB   THOSE    WHO   FLAT  AT   THE 
GAME  OF  WHIST. 

Place,  of  every  suit  in  your  hand,  the  worst  to  the  left 
hand,  and  the  best  (in  order)  to  the  right;  and  the  trumps, 
in  the  like  order,  always  to  the  left  of  all  the  other  suits. 

If  in  the  course  of  play  you  have  the  best  card  remaining 
in  any  suit,  put  the  same  to  the  left  of  your  trumps.* 

And  if  you  find  you  are  possessed  of  the  second  best  card 
of  any  suit,  place  it  on  the  right  of  your  trumps. 

And  if  you  have  the  third  best  card  of  any  sidt,  place  a 
small  card  of  that  suit  between  the  trumps  and  that  third 
best,  to  the  right  of  the  trumps. 

To  remember  your  partner's  first  lead,  place  a  small  card  of 
that  suit  in  the  midst  of  your  trumps,  and  if  you  have  but 
one  trump,  on  the  left  of  it. 

When  you  deal,  put  the  trump  turned  up  to  the  right 
of  all  your  trumps,  and  keep  it  as  long  as  you  can,  that 
your  partner  may,  knowing  you  have  tbit  trump  left,  play 
accordingly. 

TO    FIND   WHESE    OB   IN   WHAT    8TTIT    YOTTB   ADVEBSABJCS 
BEVOKE. 

Suppose  two  suits  on  the  right-hand  to  represent  your 

*  This  conspicaoui  mode  of  arrangement  is  hardly  suitable  to  the 
present  day;  players  have  become  too  id^rpsighted. 
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adversaries  in  the  order  thej  sity  88  to  yeui  right  and  left 
hand. 

When  yon  suspect  either  of  them  to  have  made  a  revoke, 
dap  a  small  card  of  that  suit  amongst  the  cards  representing 
that  adversary,  by  which  you  record  not  only  that  there 
may  have  been  a  revoke,  but  also  who  made  it,  and  in  what 
suit. 

If  the  suit  representing  the  adversary  that  made  the 
revoke,  happens  to  be  the  same  he  revoked  in,  change  that 
suit  for  another,  and  put  a  small  card  of  the  suit  revoked  in 
the  middle  of  that  exchanged  suit,  and  if  you  have  not  a  card 
remaining  of  that  suit  reverse  a  card  of  any  other  you  have, 
(except  £amonds)  and  place  it  there. 

As  you  have  a  way  to  remember  ^our  partner^s  first  lead, 
you  may  also  record  in  what  suit  either  of  your  adversaries 
made  their  first  lead,  by  putting  the  suit  so  led  in  the  place 
which  in  your  hand  represents  that  adversary;  and  if  other 
suits  were  already  placed  to  represent  them,  ^en  exchange 
those  for  the  suits  in  which  each  of  them  makes  his  first 
lead. 

The  foregoing  method  is  to  be  taken  when  more  necessary 
to  record  your  adversary's  first  lead,  than  to  endeavour  to 
find  out  a  revoke. 

CA.I.CXJIJLTIONS  WHICH  DIBECT  WITH  MOBAI.  CERTAINTY 
HOW  TO  PULT  WELI.  AJTT  HAND,  BY  SHEWING  THE 
CHANCES  OP  YOUE  PABTNEE  HAVING  1,  2,  OB  3,  CEBTAIN 
CABDS. 

«9*  Read  with  attention  those  marked  N.  B. 
POB  SXAUFLE. 

What  is  the  chance  of  your  Mend  having  one  certaii\ 
card? 

against     for 
Answer.  him      him 

That  he  has  it  not,  is,  N.  B 2  to    1 

What  is  the  chance  of  having  two  certain  cards? 

Answer, 

That  he  has  one  of  them  only,  is    81  to  26 

That  he  has  not  both  of  them    17  to    2 
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against     for 
h?m       him 

But  that  he  has  one  or  both,  is  about  5  to  4,  or 

N.  B 25  to  32 

What  are  the  chances  of  having  3  certain  cards? 
Answer, 
That  he  holds  one  of  them  only  is  325  for  him  to 

378  against  him,  or  about 6  to     7 

That  he  has  not  2  of  them  only,  is  156  for  him  to 

547  against  him,  or  about '. 2  to     7 

That  he  has  not  all  3  of  them,  is  22  for  him  to  681 

against  him,  or  about 1  to  31 

But  that  he  has  1  or  2  of  them,  is  481  for  him  to 

222  against  him,  or  about 13  to     6 

And  that  he  has  1,  2,  or  all  3  of  them,  is  about 

N.  B 5  to     2 

AJT  EXPLANATION  AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CALGT7LATI0NS 

NECESSARY   TO    BE    ITNDEKSTOOD    BY   THOSE    WHO    READ 

THIS  TREATISE. 

lint  Calcnlatioii. 

It  is  2  to  1  that  my  partner  has  not  one  certain  card. 

To  apply  this  calculation,  suppose  the  right-hand  adversary 
leads  a  suit,  of  which  you  have  the  king  and  one  small  card 
only;  observe  that  it  is  2  to  1,  by  putting  on  your  king,  that 
the  left-hand  adversary  cannot  wm  it. 

^gain,  suppose  that  you  have  the  king  and  three  small 
cards  of  any  suit,  likewise  the  queen  and  tLo-ee  small  cards  of 
any  other  suit,  lead  from  the  king,  because  it  is  2  to  1  that 
the  ace  does  not  lie  behind  you;  but  it  is  5  to  4  that  the  ace 
or  king  of  any  suit  lies  behind  you,  and  consequently,  by 
leading  from  your  queen  suit,  you  play  to  a  disadvantage. 

2nd  Calculatian,  It  is  5  to  4,  at  least,  that  your  partner 
has  one  out  of  any  2  certain  cards;  the  Uke  odds  are  in 
favour  of  your  adversaries;  therefore,  suppose  you  have  two 
honours  of  any  suit,  and  knowing  it  is  5  to  4  that  your 
partner  holds  one  of  the  other  two  honours,  you  do  by  this 
play  your  game  to  a  greater  degree  of  certainty. 

Again,  suppose  that  you  have  the  queen  and  one  small 
card  in  any  suit  only,  aud  that  your  right-hand  adversary 
leads  that  suit,  if  you  put  on  your  queen,  it  is  5  to  4  tha 
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jrour  left-hand  adversary  can  win  it,  and  therefore  jou  play 
5  to  4  to  disadvantage. 

Srd  CalculaHon,  It  is  6  to  2  that  your  partner  has  one 
out  of  any  three  certain  cards. 

Therefore,  suppose  you  have  the  knave  and  one  small  card 
dealt,  and  that  you  right-hand  adversary  leads  from  that  suit, 
if  you  put  on  the  Imave,  it  is  5  to  2  that  your  left-hand 
adversary  has  either  ace,  king,  or  queen  of  the  suit  lead,  and 
therefore  you  play  5  to  2  against  yourself;  besides,  by 
ntiftlcifig  a  discovery  to  your  right-hand  adversary,  he  finesses 
apon  your  partner  throughout  the  whole  suit. 

And,  in  order  to  explain  the  necessity  there  is  of  putting 
on  the  lowest  of  sequences  in  all  the  suits  led,  suppose  that 
your  adversary  led  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the  king,  queen, 
and  knave,  or  queen,  knave,  and  ten;  by  putting  on  your 
knave  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  king,  queen,  and 
knave,  it  gives  your  partner  an  opportunity  of  calculating  the 
odds  for  and  against  him  in  that  suit,  and  also  in  all  inferior 
suits  of  which  you  have  sequences. 

A  farther  use  to  be  made  of  the  foregoing  calculation: 
suppose  that  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  two  small  trumps, 
with  a  quint-major  or  five  other  winning  cards  in  any  other 
mit,  and  that  you  have  played  trumps  two  rounds,  and  each 
person  followed  tnmips ;  in  this  case  there  are  eight  trumps 
out,  and  two  trumps  remaining  in  your  hand,  which  make  ten, 
and  three  trumps  divided  between  the  remaining  three 
players,  of  which  three,  the  odds  are  5  to  2  that  your  partner 
has  one ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  seven  cards  in  your  hand,  you 
are  entitled  to  win  five  tricks. 


SOME   COVPUTATIONS   FOR  XATIKO  WAGEBS. 

AU  with  the  Deal 


..is  21  to  20 


The  deal 

1  love 

2 

3 

4 

5  is  2  to  1  of  the 

game,  and  1  of 

flie  lurch 2  — 


11  — 
5  — 
3  — 

7  — 


6 5   to 

7 1  — 

8 5  — 

9  is  about    9  — 


2  to  1. 

3  —  1.. 
4—1.. 


..is  9  to  8 
.9—7 
.9—6 
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5  to  1 ^    to      S 

6  —  1 9—4 

7  —  1 3—     1 

8  —  1 9—2 

9  —  I  is  about  ....  4  —    1 


3  to  2 is  8  to    7 


4  —  2.. 

5  —  2.. 

6  —  2.. 

7  —  2.. 

8  —  2.. 

9  —2., 


4—3 
8—5 
2  —  1 
8—3 
4  —  1 
7—2 


4  to  3 is  7   to     6 

5  —  3 7—6 

6  —  3 7—4 

7  —  3 7—8 


5  to  4 

6  —4 

7  —  4 

...is  6  to 
...  6  — 
...     2  — 

5 

4 
1 

8  —  4 

9  —  4  is  about  . 

...  3  — 
...     5  — 

1 
2 

6  to  5 

7—5 

8  —  5 

9  —  5  is  about 

...is  5  to 
...  5  — 
...     5  — 

...     2  — 

4 
3 
6 

1 

7  to  6 is  4  to     3 

8—6 2—1 

9  —  6  is  about  ....     7  —     4 


8  —  3. 


7  — 


9  —  3  is  about  ....     8—1 


8  to  7  is  above 

9  —  7  is  about 


3  to     2 
12—8 


8  to  9  is  about  3  and  a  half  in  the  hundred,  in  feyour  of  8 
with  the  deal;  ^against  the  deal,  the  odds  are  still,  though 
small,  in  favour  of  8. 

CALCULATIOKS   POB  THE  WHOLE   BUBBE&. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  at  play,  and  that  A  is  1  game,  and 
8  love  of  the  second  game,  with  the  deal. 

Query,  What  are  Sie  odds  throughout  the  whole  rubber? 

1  Game  love  and  9  love  of  the  second  game  (upon  suppo- 
sition of  9  love  with  the  deal)  being  nearly  6  to  1. 
First  game  and  9  love  ofthe  second  game  is  nearly  13  to  ) 
First  game  and  8  love  of  the  second  game  is  a  little 

more  than  the  former 13 —  1  &c 

First  game  and  7  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  ....  10  — 

Ditto  and  6  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  8  — 

Ditto  and  5  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  6  — 

Ditto  and  4  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  5  — 

Ditto  and  3  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  4^ — 

Ditto  and  2  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  4  — 

Ditto  and  1  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  7—2 

The  above  calculatioiui  are  made  with  the  deal. 
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AOAJKST  THE   DEAL. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  at  play,  and  that  A  is  one  game,  and 
any  number  of  points  in  the  second  deal. 
First  game  and  9  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  ....  11   to  1 
Ditto  and  8  love  of  the  second  game,  is  a  Uttle 

more   11  — • 

Ditto  and  7  love  of  the  second  game  is 9  — 

Ditto  and  6  love  of  the  second  game  is 7  — 

Ditto  and  5  love  of  the  second  game  is 5  — 

Ditto  and  4  love  of  the  second  game  is 4^ — 

Ditto  and  3  love  of  the  second  game  is 4  — > 

Ditto  and  2  love  of  the  second  game  is 7  —  2    . 

First  game  and  1  love  of  the  second  is  nearly ....     6^-^  2 

The  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  the  fbreeoing  calculations, 
may  be  made  by  dividing  the  stake,  acoorolog  to  the  tabiei 
Herewith  set  down. 


PART  THE  THIRD. 
whist:  fbom  the  text  of  deschapelles.* 

The  most  elaborate  and  philosophical  treatise  in  existence 
on  the  game  of  Whist,  is  that  written  by  the  distingui^ed 
Frenchman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  portion  of  our 
maUriel.  He  tells  ns  that  one  Chapter  is  the  resiilt  of 
twenty  years'  experience — ^which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
amount  of  practical  detail  contained  in  the  complete  work. 
As  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  place  to  attempt  more  than 
a  slight  epitome  of  the  whole,  wc  have  culled  such  portions 
as  seemed  most  suited  to  our  purpose.  The  infinite  variety 
of  this  noble  game,  renders  it  impossible  to  apply  any 
system  to  it,  which  woidd  be  available  on  every  occasion  of 
doubt  and  difficulty.  It  abounds  with  instances  wherein  the 
patient  must  minister  to  himself.  For  this  reason  we  the  less 
regret  that  we  cannot  follow  Mr,  DeschapeUes  through  the 
rich  wilderness  of  hypotheses  which  fill  and  fructify  his  pages. 
The  suggestions  that  are  strewn  through  tliis  selection  from 
them,  however,  will  supply  general  instructions  by  which 
a  competent  understanding  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
whist,  may  be  acquired — fine  play  of  any  kind  is  alone  the 
result  of  personal  application  and  peculiar  fitness.  As  most 
available,  then,  I  take  up  his  analysis  of  its  Rules.  He 
iroves  to  us  that  they  not  only  form  the  basis  of  its  principle, 
>ut  that  they  are  a  code  of  ma^ms  for  the  player.  He 
insists  that  their  honourable  observance  is  the  best  policy, 
and  that  when  departed  from,  whatever  may  be  the  temporary 
advantage,  ultimate  evil  is  sure  to  come  of  it.  Here,  what- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  the  theory,  is  at  least  a  moral  of 
account:  and  if  it  be  gracious  to  find  sermons  in  stones, 
surely  none  will  quarrel  with  the  philosophy  which  extracts 
a  precious  jewel  from  *'  a  game  at  whist!*' 

*  The  student  most  bear  in  mind  that  Deschapellea'  "  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations" are  not  established  as  authority  in  England.  They  are  principally 
applicable  to  French  Whist,  and  are  given  here  in  extenao  only  on  aocoant 
of  their  interest  and  merit. 


I 
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DESCHAPELLES'  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS. 

SECTION   I.— PBELIICINABT   ABRANOEMENTS. 

Artide  1. — ^A  complete  whist  tahle  is  comj)osed  of  six 
persons. 

The  first  four  are  chosen  by  lot,  (see  Article  6,)  for  the 
£rst  rubber,  and  the  two  others  take  their  turn  for  the  suc- 
ceeding ones. 

Art.  2. — ^If  the  table  be  not  complete,  new  players  take 
their  turn  in  the  order  of  their  arrival;  and  afterwards  fill 
up,  in  their  tarn,  whatever  vacancies  may  occur.— -('See 
Article  13.) 

Art.  3. — 1£  more  than  six  persons  present  themselves  to 
form  a  table,  the  four  first  players  are  chosen  by  lot.-— (See 
Article  7.) 

Art.  4.— Every  one  is  entitled  to  play  two  rubbers,  after 
which  he  must  quit  the  table,  to  make  room  for  those  whose 
turn  it  is  to  rej^ace  him;  the  two  players  who  are  to  leave 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first,  or  opening  rubber,  are  fixed  on 
by  lot. 

Art.  5.— When  the  rubber  is  finished,  if  there  are  parties 
waiting  to  play,  a  table  is  compelled  to  admit  two  of  them, 
bat  never  three. 

Art.  6. — The  lot  is  decided  by  a  single  pack  of  cards,  eacli 
party  drawing  one. 

Art.  7. — It  may  be  necessary  to  draw  lots  twice,  before  a 
table  is  completely  made  up. 

Firstly,  to  decide  on  the  six  persons  of  whom  it  is  to  be 
composed,  and  on  the  four  who  are  to  commence. 

Aiid,  secondly,  to  determine  the  choice  of  partners. 

Art.  8. — The  person  who  draws  the  lowest  card  chroses 
bis  place,  and  the  pack  to  deal  with. 

Art.  9. — When  once  seated  at  the  table,  there  can  be  no 
changfeog  seats,  nor  can  there  be  any  change  of  cards  when 
once  cut. 

Art.  10 — ^The  dealer's  partner  takes  his  seat  opposite  him, 
the  adversaries  may  take  their  places  as  they  please,  without 
refierence  to  the  cards  which  they  may  have  respectively 
drawn. 
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Art.  11. — ^At  the  beginning  of  a  rubber,  the  parties  who 
are  to  complete  it  being  absent,  may  take  their  seats  if  the  j 
arrive  before  the  trump  card  of  the  first  deal  has  been 
turned  up. 

Art.  12. — ^If  they  do  not  arrive  in  time,  (see  Article  II,) 
thev  must  take  their  turn  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Art.  13. -^Persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  playing,  are  to 
be  considered  as  inscribed  for  their  turn  at  the  table  from  the 
time  they  approach  it. 

Art.  14.— -The  four  persons  composing  the  first  rubber 
determine  the  amount  of  the  points,  and  oUier  necessary  con- 
ventions (according  to  the  practices  of  the  game). 

Art.  15. — After  drawing  for  partners,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  rubber,  a  party  may  withdraw,  on  paying  for  himself  and 
his  partner  all  that  may  have  been  lost. 

Art.  16. — ^A  player  compelled  to  leave  the  room  for  a  short 
time,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  three  players,  give 
his  hand  to  another  to  play  for  him. 

If  he  be  not  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  rubber,  his 
place  is  to  be  taken  by  the  next  in  order  of  succession, 
without  favour.— (See  Article  12.) 

Art.  17.— A  person  playing  at  one  table,  loses  his  turn  at 
all  the  others  for  which  he  may  be  inscribed 

Art.  18. — In  case  a  party  be  inscribed  for  several  tables, 
he  may  make  his  choice  in  the  event  of.  another  party 
desiring  admission. 

Art.  19.— -When  the  time  arrives  for  a  table  to  change, 
the  parties  composing  it  cannot  continue  unless  there  are  no 
applicants  to.  replace  them. 

Its  condition  changes  immediately,  at  the  will  of  any 
member  of  the  society  who  may  put  his  name  down  to  take 
his  tum.-^(See  Articles  2  and  13.) 

SECTION   II.— THE  DEAX. 

Abt.  20.<^The  dealer  may  shuffle  the  cards  or  not,  a.t  his 
option. 
He  must  hand  them  to  his  right-hand  adversary  to  cut 
Art.  21. — In  case  of  an  irregular  cut,  or  the  dealer  omit- 
ting to  have  the  cards  cut,  me  adversaries,  on  proving  the 
fact,  may  demand  a  new  deal.  This  right  is  however  \ot^ 
if  not  demanded  before  the  first  canl  has  been  played. 
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.Art  22.-^If  the  cards  are  not  cleanly  cat,  the  dealer  may 
instantlj  demand  another  cut,  or  a  new  deal. 

Art.  23  — ^He  has  the  same  right  (Article  22,)  if  t&e  cut 
contain  less  than  four  cards. 

Art.  24. — ^Each  player  is  entitled  to  shuffle  the  cards  once 
before  they  are  cut. 

Art.  25. — K  the  tom-up  or  trump  card  is  shown,  either, 

1.  in  cutting,  or, 

2.  in  taking  up  the  cards, 

the  opposite  party  has  a  right  to  demand  a  new  deal. 

Art.  26. — K  the  dealer  bok  at  the  turn-up  card  before  it  is 
turned,  or  show  it  before  the  cards  are  all  dealt,  it  is  a  lost 
deal,  and  the  cards  pass  to  the  next  hand. 

Art.  27. — ^If  the  dealer  disarrange  the  cards,  or  drop  one, 
the  deal  is  lost. 

Art.  28.^-The  cards  are  to  be  dealt, 

1.  From  left  to  right; 

2.  Deliberately; 

3.  Detached  by  the  centre,  and  distributed  one  at  a 


Art.  29.-»Each  player  has  the  right,  before  he  has  shown  a 
card,  (see  Article  34,)  to  make  observations  on  the  deal. 
(See  Article  183.) 

Art.  30.--K  (see  Article  29,)  the  bystanders  decide  that 
the  dealing  ought  to  be  more  regular,  the  deal  is  lost. 

Art.  31.— If  the  dealer,  in  distributing  the  cards, 

1.  Show  more  than  one  card,  either  through  his  own 

&ult,  or  that  of  his  partner; 

2.  Give  more  than  two  cards  wrong; 

3.  Touch  the  hand  of  one  of  the  players  to  count  the 

cards; 

4.  Or  place  the  trump>card  on  the  other  cards  without 

having  turned  it  up; 
the  deal  is  lost. 

Art  32.  During  a  deal,  when  a  card  is  seen,  owing  to  the 
the  &ult  of  one  ol  the  players,  (see  Article  31,)  the  opposite 
party  may  have  the  card  retained,  or  demand  a  new  deu. 

In  case  of  a  new  deal,  the  deal  is  not  lost. 

Art.  33.  The  partner  of  the  dealer  is  to  collect  the  oardi 
for  the  following  deal,  and  place  them  on  his  right. 
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If  he  neglect  this  duty  before  the  tam-up  card  be  seen, 
the  deal  is  lost. 

Art.  34. — The  dealer*8  adversary,  who,  during  the  time  of 
his  dealing,  shall  touch  the  cards  dealt  him,  or  the  pack 
intended  for  the  following  deal,  loses  for  himself,  and  causes 
his  partner  to  lose  the  rights  conferred  bj  Articles  29  and 
32. 

Art.  35.— -Before  the  hand  is  commenced  playing,  (see 
Article  129,)  should  there  occur  any  mixing  of  the  cards;  if 
any  mistake,  or  irregularity  in  the  number  of  cards^  arise 
from  the  £Eiult  of  the  dealer ;  the  deal  is  lost. 

K  these  mistakes  be  occasioned  by  the  adverse  party,  or  by 
any  other  cause,  there  must  be  a  new  deal. 

Art.  36. — ^The  fifty-two  cards  having  been  regularly  dealt 
out ;  the  last,  which  is  the  trump  card,  must  remain  turned 
up  before  the  dealer.     (See  Articles  80  and  115.) 

Art.  37. — If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  pack,  even  if  it  be  the 
last,  there  must  be  a  new  deal. 

Art.  38. — Should  a  player  deal  out  of  his  turn,  if  it  pass 
unnoticed  until  he  has  turned  the  trump  card,  the  deal  holds 
good. 

Art.  39.— -No  one  has  a  right  to  change  the  cards,  (except 
as  provided  in  Article  38,)  but  each  player  may,  at  his  own 
expense,  take  a  fresh  pack. 

SECTION  III. — OF   lEBEGULABITIES   IN  THE   HANDS  AND 
THE   PACKS. 

Art.  40. — ^After  the  trump  card  has  been  turned,  and  be- 
fore the  lead,  (see  Article  35,)  any  irregularity  in  the  hands 
will  be  rectified  according  to  the  provisions  of  Article  133. — 
(See  Articles  43,  44,  and  48.) 

Art.  41. — If,  after  the  lead,  a  player  find  that  he  has  one 
^ess  than  his  proper  number  of  cards,  and  the  missing  card  be 
found  in  his  adversary's  hand,  the  deal  is  lost. 

Art.  42. — If  the  missing  card  be  found  in  his  partner's 
hand,  the  adverse  party  has  a  right  to  claim  the  provisions  of 
Article  127. 

N.B. — This  error  is  corrected  by  drawing  indiscriminately  from  the 
ttpper  part  of  the  hand,  one  card  to  complete  the  hand  which  has  one 
deftctenta 
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Art.  43. — ^If  a  band  be  found  sbort  of  its  complement,  and 
iKe  ipifwing  cards  be  discovered  on  tbe  ground  or  elsewbere, 
(except  as  specified  in  the  Articles  41^  42,  and  45)  the  miss- 
ing cards  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  with  the  &ices  upwards. 
(See  Articles  127  and  131.) 

Art.  44.— K  the  missing  cards  cannot  be  found,  they  shall 
be  searched  for  by  some  one  not  engaged  in  the  game;  and, 
-when  found,  laid  on  the  table,  except  as  provided  in  Article 
45.     (See  Article  131.) 

Art.  45. — ^If  the  missing  cards  be  found  in  the  tricks  with 
have  been  played. 

It  causes  a  revoke.     (See  Article  47.) 

Art.  46. — ^A  hand  having  too  many  cards,  except  in  cases 
specified  in  Articles  41  and  42,  constitutes  a  revoke.  (See 
Article  47.) 

Art.  47.— The  revoke  (Articles  45  and  46,)  is  marked  at 
the  moment  when  claimed;  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
deal  are  annulled.     (See  Articles  107,  127,  131.) 

Art.  48. — If  the  pack  of  cards  be  faulty,  the  deal  in  which 
it  is  discovered,  is  null,  though  the  previous  ones  hold  good. 
(See  Articles  49.) 

Art.  49. — A  pack  of  cards  is  fisiulty,  when  it  contains  more 
or  less  ^lan  fiity-two  cards;  or  when  there  is  a  duplicate  card 
in  the  pack. 

This  is  a  circumstance  which  should  not  be  passed  over  by 
those  interested  in  the  game,  without  strict  inquiry. 

SECTION   IV.— OP   THE   STAKES,   AND   OP   THE   SCOBE. 

Art.  50. — ^The  rubber,  which  is  two  out  of  three  games,  is 
reckoned  at  four  points;  the  party  who  first  win  two  games, 
gain  the  rubber. 

Art.  51, — ^The  game  consists  often  points;  when  no  points 
are  marked  by  the  losing  partners,  it  is  treble,  and  reckons 
three  points* ;  double,  if  one,  two,  or  three  points  be  marked ; 
and  single,  when  more  than  foiur. 

Art.  52. — When  six  tricks  have  been  made,  (le  devoir,) 
each  trick  afterwards  made,  counts  for  one  point. 

Art.  53. — If  the  whole  thirteen  tricks  are  won  by  one  side, 
it  is  called  a  slam,  and  is  equal  to  a  fuU  rubber  (ten  points.) 

There  is  nothing  marked  for  the  game. 
*  ThiB  is  called  a  lurch. 
Q  2 
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Art.  54.— Four  honours  oount  four  points;  three  honoom 
oount  two  points  only. 

Art.  55. — ^Tricks  oount  before  honours,  except  as  specified 
in  Article  68,  and  in  cases  where  one  pariy  is  entitled  to  the 
caU. 

Art.  56.— The  points  gained  by  one  side  can  only  be 
marked  by  one  of  the  players. 

Art.  57.— In  the  event  of  two  partners  marking  the  game, 
and  their  score  not  agreeing;  when  the  second  trick  has  been 
turned,  their  adversaries,  on  noticing  the  error,  may  insist  on 
which  score  they  choose  being  retained. 

Art.  58. — ^Pomts  neglected  to  be  marked  before  the  second 
trick  has  been  turned,  are  lost. 

Art.  59. — ^If  a  player,  by  mistake,  mark  more  points  than 
he  is  entitled  to,  he  has  the  right  of  correcting  the  error  at 
any  time  before  the  termination  of  the  game.  (See  Article 
135.) 

SECTION   V. — ^THE   HONOUES. 

Art.  60.*— Honours  are  to  be  announced  audibly;  those 
marking  them,  without  signifying  that  they  have  them,  and 
who  do  not  rectify  their  error  before  the  second  trick  is 
turned,  must  take  iheim  off  their  score.     (See  Article  133.) 

Art.  61. — If  a  player  hold  four  honours,  it  must  be  an- 
nounQed,  or  rectified  within  the  delay  specified  in  Article  60, 
on  pain  of  losing  two  points  out  of  four  which  should  faa^e 
been  marked.     (See  Article  133.) 

Art.  62. — Honours  cannot  count,  unless  they  have  been  an- 
nounced or  marked  before  the  trump  card  of  the  following 
deal  has  been  turned  up. 

Art.  63. — ^They  cease  to  count  when  a  party  is  in  the  well, 
that  is  to  say,  when  at  nine,  and  have  only  one  point  to  win 
the  game.     (Except  as  provided  in  Article  68.) 

Art.  64.— -At  the  point  of  eight,  the  party  who  hold  more 
than  two  honours  in  their  hands,  win  the  game  on  showing 
them.     (See  Article  66.) 

Art.  65. — At  the  point  of  eight,  he  who  has  two  honours  in 
his  hand,  has  the  privil^e  of  calling;  if  his  partner  reply  by 
showing  one  honour,  the  game  is  won.     (See  Article  66.) 

Art.  66.»-If  the  honours  are  shown,  or  called. 
1.  At  any  other  point  of  the  game  than  at  eight. 
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2.  Or  after  a  card  has  been  played;  they  are  not  counted, 
«zn1  must  be  turned  up  on  the  table,  and  considered  in  the 
light  of  exposed  cards. 

Art.  67. — ^If  a  player  call  without  haying  two  honours  in 
Ids  band,  or  reply  without  holding  one,  the  adversaries  will 
have  the  rights  conferred  by  Article  127. 

In  case  of  correction,  if  cards  are  shown,  they  must  be 
turned  up  on  the  table  as  exposed  cards. 

Art.  68. — ^If  a  player  call  without  having  two  honours,  and 
if  it  BO  happen  that  three  or  four  honours  are  in  the  hands  of 
his  adversaries,  the  latter  will  become  possessed  of  the  rights 
conferred  by  Article  127. 

And  in  case  they  avail  themselves  of  them,  all  the  honours 
wiU  count  before  the  tricks. 

Art.  69. — ^The  call  must  be  made  so  as  to  be  audible  to  all 
at  the  table ;  a  player  endeavouring  to  call  so  as  to  be  heard 
only  by  his  partner,  will  be  liable  to  the  penalties  laid  down 
in  Article  127. 

Art.  70.— At  the  point  of  eight,  when  the  trump  card  has 
been  once  turned  up,  if  a  player  tell  his  partner  not  to  forget 
to  call  he  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of  Article  127. 

Art  71. — ^When  a  player  calls,  and  his  partner  refuses  to 
answer,  although  he  has  the  power,  they  cannot  sain  a  slam. 
Honours  take  Sieir  usual  place.     (See  Article  55.) 

Art  72. — If,  when  the  round  has  commenced,  (see  Article 
129,)  a  player  discover  who  holds  the  honours,  and  make 
known  his  observation,  he  will  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  127. 

SECTION   VI.— EXPOSED   CABDS. 

Art  73. — Cards  seen  by  your  partner,  and  not  played  im- 
mediately, shall  be  turned  up,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Art.  74. — ^A  card  intentionally  drawn  out  from  the  hand  to 
more  than  half  its  extent,  (see  Article  133,)  will  come  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  73. 

Art  75. — ^When  a  card  is  exposed,  the  adverse  party  have 
the  right — 

1.  Of  either  demanding  or  revising  its  being  played: 

2.  Or  of  demanding  that  the  highest  or  lowest  card  in 

the  suit  shall  be  played.     (See  Article  76.) 
Art  76. — ^An  exposed  card  may  be  called    for  sevenu 
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times,  and  does  not  become  free  until  it  shall  have  satisfied 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  provisions  of  Article  75.  (See 
Article  85.) 

Art.  77. — ^A  player  having  a  card  exposed,  if  it  be  his  turn 
to  play,  or  to  lead  off  the  tridc,  (see  Article  85,)  may  demand 
tire  card  to  be  called  for,  but  should  wait  until  the  trick 
which  precedes  it  be  put  in  its  place,  and  the  hand  removed 
from  it. 

Art.  78.*-A  player  having  a  card  exposed,  if  his  right- 
hand  adversary  play  without  calling  for  the  card,  is  at  liberty 
to  play  what  card  he  chooses.     (See  Article  85.) 

Art.  79.— If  a  person  play  more  than  one  card  to  a  trick, 
his  adversaries  may  choose  which  of  them  shall  remain  on  the 
table,  (see  Article  123,)  and  can  cause  the  others  to  be  placed 
as  exposed  cards. 

Art.  80.— The  tumed-up,  or  trump  card,  should  be  left  in 
view  on  the  table  until  the  first  card  of  the  second  trick  haa 
been  played.  But  if  it  be  not  tak^n  up  before  that  trick 
\a  finished,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  exposed  card.  (See 
Article  115.) 

S£GTr0N  YII.— ^ABDS  PLATED  OUT  OF  TUSN,  AND  OF   THE 
CALI.  FOB  THEIC. 

Art.  81.— A  lead  made  out  of  turn  holds  good,  when  the 
party,  whose  proper  turn  it  was  to  play,  has  led,  or  played  to, 
the  tbUowing  trick.     (See  .Articles  119  and  120.) 

Art.  82. — ^If  the  player,  whose  turn  it  was  to  play,  (Article 
81,)  claim  his  right  m  time,  he  wiU  have  the  choice : 

1.  Of  approving  of  the  card  played; 

2.  Of  considering  it  as  an  exposed  card; 

3.  Or  of  CtiUing  for  a  particular  suit,  either  for  that  or 

the  following  trick.     (See  Article  119.) 
Art.  83.— A  person  playing   his  card  out  of  turn,  his 
partner  having  already  played;  the  adverse  party  may  con- 
sult upon  taking  or  leaving  it. 

Art.  84.— If  a  person  play  his  card  out  of  his  turn,  and 
before  his  partner  has  played,  the  adverse  party  may  demand 
of  the  latter  his  highest  or  lowest  card  in  the  suit  played; 
and,  in  defiiult^  trump  or  not  trump^  (See  Articles  85 
and  88. 
Art.  S5, — ^If  a  card  be  played  too  precipitately  before  the 
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can ;  (see  Artidee  77,  78,  and  84,)  the  card  thus  played  shall 
be  also  considered  as  an  exposed  card,  and  subject  to  the  call. 
(See  Article  119.) 

Art.  86.— In  case  of  two  parties  leading  simultaneously, 
Article  82  is  applicable  to  the  player  -who  is  in  fiiult;  (see 
Article  119;)  ^  both  be  wrong,  the  one  fiiult  cancels  the 
other. 

Art.  87. — ^A  party  having  a  suit  called  for,  which  he  does 
not  hold  in  his  hand,  may  play  as  he  chooses;  the  fault  in 
this  case  is  atoned  for.     (See  Article  88.) 
Art.  88. — ^A  player  called  upon, 

1.  For  his  best  or  worst  card,  and  consequently  trump 

or  not  trump ; 
3,  Or  to  play  a  particular  suit;  must  obey,  and  in 
default,  will  be  considered  to  have  made  a  revoke. 
(See  Articles  107  and  109.) 

SECTIOK  yill. — THE  BEYOKB. 

Art.  89.—- A  revoke  is  made,  when  a  player  having  in 
his  hand  a  card  of  the  suit  led,  does  not  play  it.  (See 
Article  107.) 

Art.  90. — The  revoke  is  complete: 

1.  When  the  trick  in  which  it  has  occurred  has  been  piit 

in  its  place,  and  the  hand  removed  from  it; 

2.  Or  when  the  party  who  has  revoked,  having  the  lead, 

has  played  a  card  for  the  next  trick.     (See  Article 
118.) 

Art  91. — ^The  demand  of  the  partner,  made  in  time,  if 
replied  to,  annuls  the  revoke;  only  as  far  as  the  &ct  is  im- 
peitseived  by  the  adverse  party. 

Art.  92.— A  player  perceiving  in  time  that  he  has  made  a 
revoke,  may  take  up  nis  card,  and  must  play  his  best  or 
worst  card,  at  the  option  of  the  adverse  party;  besides  which, 
the  card  taken  up  is  to  be  considered  as  an  exposed  card. 
(See  Articles  75  and  119.) 

Art.  93. — ^The  side  wluch  has  made  a  revoke,  loses  three 
points  for  each  revoke. 

Art.  94. — ^The  adverse  party  profit  J)y  the  revoke,  in  one  of 
the  three  following  ways : 

1.  By  adding  three  points  to  a  score;  or 
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2.  By  deducting  three  points  from  their  adversaries'  score, 

(or  all  their  points,  if  they  have  less  than  three ;) 

3.  Or  in  taking  from  them  three  of  their  tricks.     (See 

Article  104.) 

N.B. — ^Thej  cannot,  howerer,  divide  their  adrantages  hj,  for  instance, 
adding  one  and  a  half  points  to  their  own  icore,  and  deducting  one  and  « 
half  from  that  of  their  adversaries. 

Art.  95. — ^Those  who  claim  a  revoke,  are  hound  to  prove 
that  it  has  occurred.     (See  Article  117.) 

Art.  96. — The  revoke  is  proved,  by  pointing  out  the  trick 
in  which  it  has  occurred.     (See  Article  117.) 

Art.  97. — ^The  revoke  may  be  claimed  me  moment  it  is 
perceived  to  have  been  made,  but  cannot  be  established  and 
marked  for,  until  the  expiration  of  the  deal,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  107. 

Art.  98 — Those  who  have  made  a  revoke,  on  playing  to  the 
end  of  the  deal,  may  gain  enough  points  to  save  themselves  a 
double  or  a  treble. 

Art.  99. — Those  who  might  gain  by  their  own  score,  may 
take  advantage  of  the  revokes  of  their  adversaries,  to  put  back 
their  score,  and  gain  double  or  treble. 

Art.  100. — ^Those  who  can  claim  several  revokes,  may  make 
use  of  some  to  add  to  their  own  score ;  and  of  others  to  di- 
minish  the  score  of  their  adversaries,  but  without  dividing 
them.     (See  Note  on  Article  94.) 

Art.  101. — Should  a  revoke  not  have  been  claimed,  (Ar- 
ticle 97,)  and  the  four  hands  are  played  out,  the  tricks  may  be 
thrown  together,  and  the  revoke  is  cancelled. 

Art.  102. — ^Before  a  player  loses  his  right,  (Article  101,)  by 
playing  his  last  card,  if  he  suspect  a  revoke  has  been  made, 
he  ma^  put  down  his  card,  and  require  that  the  other  players 
should  do  the  same. 

Art.  103. — If  any  one  (Article  102,)  cause  a  confusion  in 
the  lost  trick,  and  afterwards  be  not  able  to  draw  his  own 
card,  he  shall  be  considered  to  have  revoked. 

Art.  104. — The  penalty  for  one  or  more  revokes,  cannot  be 
inflicted  until  the  deal  is  quite  finished,  or  at  least  within  one 
trick  of  it.     (See  Article  94.) 

Art.  105. — The  side  making  a  revoke,  can  neither  count  a 
slam,  nor  win  the  game  in  the  deal  in  which  the  revoke  is 
made ;  they  must  remain  at  nine,  **  in  the  well,"  if  they  have 
made  points  enough  to  reach  it  or  pass  it. 
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Art.  106.-^Shoiild  revokes  be  made  by  both  partieB,  even 
tiMmgb  the  numbers  of  them  be  not  equal  on  both  sides,  there 
mnst  be  a  new  deal. 

Art.  107. — In  the  event  of  revokes  by  assimilation,  (see 
Articles  45,  46,  88,  and  similar,)  the  provisions  of  this  Sec- 
tion 8,  are  in  all  respects  applicable,  as  &r  as  they  may 
3oncem  them,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for. 

Art  108. — ^At  the  end  of  the  deal,  a  revoke  cannot  be 
daimed.     (See  Articles  127  and  131.) 

SXCTIOK   IX. ^INTIMATIONS   BETWEEN   FASTNEBS,   AND    OP 

THEIB  LIMITS. 

Art  109.— Hie  right  of  asking  questions  rests  entirely  with 
your  partner,  and  may  be  used  for  avoiding  or  alleviating 


Art  110.— "What  are  trumps?"  "Draw  your  card.*' 
^  Om  you  not  follow  suit  ?  *'     **  I  think  there  is  a  revoke.'* 

The  above  remarks,  or  those  anal<^us,  are  the  only  ones 
allowed  to  be  used,  and  they  only  by  the  person  whose  turn  it 
IB  to  play. 

Alt  111. — During  the  continuance  of  the  deal,  nothing 
be3rond  what  is  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  game  should  be 
said  or  done,  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
advene  party.    (See  Ajrtide  116.) 

Art.  112. — ^A  winning  card  can  only  be  played  as  any  other 
card.     (See  Article  116.) 

Art  lis. — No  player  may  draw  his  card  for  his  partner, 
unless  he  require  it.     (See  Articles  110  and  1 16.) 

Art  114. — ^No  player  is  allowed  to  look  at  the  tricks  taken 
np,  except  the  last.     (See  Article  116.) 

Art.  115. — ^After  the  second  trick  is  turned,  and  the  trump, 
or  turn-up  card  has  been  taken  up,  it  cannot  be  named  or 
shown.     (See  Articles  80  and  1 16.) 

Art  1 1 6. — ^In  case  of  any  violation  of  the  Articles  111,112, 
113, 114,  and  115,  the  adverse  party  has  tlus  right  of  demand- 
ing a  new  deal. 

SECTION  Z.— OENEBAL  BT7LES. 

Art.  117. — ^In  taking  up  the  tricks,  it  is  essentially  neoes- 
sary  that  they  should  be  placed  in  distinct  order,  unuer  pain 
of  being  condemned  in  case  of  dispute. 
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Art.  118. — A  player  wholly  detaching  a  card  from  his  hand 
In  order  to  play  it,  or  intentionally  throwing  down  his  hand, 
is  considered  to  have  played.     (See  Articles  74,  90,  and  124.) 

Art.  119. — ^In  case  of  cards  being  played  precipitately  or 
unintentionally  ;— 

From  the  party  in  ^Einlt,  those  which  shall  not  be  played  for 
the  trick  shall  be  considered  as  exposed  cards,  (see  Article 
62);  if  otherwise*  they  shall  remain  at  the  disposition  of  the 
par^,  to  whom  they  belong. 

Art.  120. — If  one  side  take  up  a  trick  belonging  to  the 
adverse  party,  the  right  of  recovery  holds  good  until  the  end 
of  the  deal.     (See  Articles  81,  ISO,  and  135.) 

Art.  121. — ^A  player  who  is  able  from  the  cards  in  his  hand 
to  make  the  rest  of  the  tricks,  may  throw  down  his  hand* 
(See  Article  124.) 

Art.  122. — Should  a  player  say,  "  I  can  win  the  rest;"  **  I 
have  won  the  game;"  or  make  signs  to  that  effect,  his  hand 
shall  be  thrown  down.     (See  Article  124.) 

Art.  123. — Should  a  player,  from  any  cause  whatever,  show 
more  than  half  the  cards  he  holds  in  his  hand,  his  hand  shall 
be  thrown  down.     (See  Article  124.) 

Art.  124. — A  player  having  thrown  down  his  hand,  his 
partner  must  do  the  same;  then  one  of  the  two  hands  at  the 
option  of  those  who  shall  have  made  the  error,  shall  be  played 
at  command;  the  exposed  cards  shall  still  remain  so. 

Art.  125. — ^If  a  player  throw  down  and  give  up  his  cards, 
and  his  adversary  throw  his  cards  on  them,  the  round  is  at  an 
end. 

Art.  126. — If  a  deal  become  very  much  disordered,  through 
the  &ult  of  either  side,  or  from  any  other  cause  (see  Article 
133,)  there  must  be  a  new  deal. 

Art.  127. — If  the  confusion  alluded  to  in  Article  126,  pro- 
ceed from  one  side  only,  the  adverse  party  will  have  the 
choice: 

1 .  Of  retaining  the  same  hands,  and  rectifying  the  error : 

2.  Or  of  having  a  new  deal. 

Art.  128. — In  case  of  a  new,  or  a  lost  deal;  the  deal  can- 
celled is  considered  as  not  having  taken  place,  with  regard  to 
ciroumstances  not  specified. 

Art.  129. — A  lead  is  begun  when  one  party  has  played  to 
iL     (See  Ai*ticle  130.) 
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Art.  130. — ^The  game  is  finished,  when  ODe  side  having 
gamed  it  without  dispute,  the  cards  are  reunited  In  one  mass. 

ArL  131. — ^Wiih  regard  to  a  &ult  of  any  kind,  the  opposite 
party  have  the  following  rights: — 

1.  To  look  for  reyokes  if  there  have  been  any; 

2.  Or,  waving  the  infliction  of  any  penalty,  to  demand 
that  the  deal  be  rectified,  and  played  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game.     (See  Article  127.) 

SECTION   XI. — BTSTANDEBS. 

Art.  132. — ^In  all  cases  of  dispute,  the  bystanders  shall  act 
as  timpires. 

Art.  183. — ^In  case  of  complaint  of  those  interested,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bystanders  will  decide  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
law,  if  necessary,  may  be  applied  to  the  case. 

Art.  134. — ^If  any  difficulty  arise,  which  cannot  be  settled 
by  the  rules,  the  case  shall  be  stated,  (see  Articles  132  and 
133,)  and  the  parties  coxy^emed  shall  be  free  to  choose  their 
own  arbitrators. 

Art.  135. — ^If  any  points  be  marked,  which  have  not  been 
gained,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bystanders  to  mention  the  cir* 
cnmstance,  and  to  have  the  error  rectified. 

Art.  136. — During  tiie  continuance  of  a  deal,  the  by- 
standers are  forbidden,  either  to  warn  a  player  of  a  firalt,  to 
refiresh  his  memory,  or,  in  &ct,  to  say  or  do  anything  which 
may  fitvour  the  players.    (See  Article  139.) 

Art  137. — Questions  relative  to  the  game,  (Articles  110 
and  similar,)  are  not  allowed  to  be  asked  by  the  bystanders. 
(See  Article  139.) 

Art.  138. — ^No  bystander  has  a  right,  either, 

1.  To  walk  round  the  table  at  which  the  game  is  play* 

2.  Or  even  to  place  himself  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  over 
two  hands.    (See  Article  139.) 

Art.  139. — In  case  of  any  violation  of  these  preceding  ar- 
tides,  the  plavers  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  have  the 
ri^t,  (see  Artides  132  and  133,)  of  rendering  the  person  in 
fault  responsible,  and  placing  whatever  loss  may  have  arisen 
tohischaige. 
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THE  PRmaPLE  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  WHIST. 

SECTION   I.— PEELIMINAET    OB8EBYATIOX8. 

Rules  are  to  games  what  laws  are  to  society;  they  are  those 
enactments,  the  infringement  of  which  entails  penal  infliction. 

Rules,  however,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  either  from  a 
desire  of  perspicuity,  or  from  a  weak  or  erroneous  concep- 
tion in  principles,  Imve,  in  all  sciences,  become  so  multiplied, 
and  so  mixed  up  with  precepts  which  should  be  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  them,  that  they  have  served  only  to  fatigue  atten- 
tion by  their  bulk,  and  to  distort  all  natural  principles  of 
logic  and  equity. 

Without  attempting  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  our  posi- 
tion, we  shall  venture  to  lay  down  the  following  maxim  :^- 
Law  will  never  be  perfect  until  it  shall  contain  nothing  but 
what  is  sanctioned  by  authority. 

There  are  two  great  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  a  law 
of  this  kind;  one  proceeding  from  the  party  required  to  sub- 
mit  to  it,  and  the  other  from  the  legislator  himself. 

But  where  shall  we  find  one  who  seriously  applies  himself  to 
the  rules  of  a  game ;  and  who,  engages,  of  ms  own  accord,  in  a 
piursuit,  the  more  difficult  on  account  of  its  apparent  fritUity  ? 

Where  shall  be  found  a  majority  of  individuals,  who  are 
willing  to  submit  their  learned  acuteness  to  the  tediouaness 
of  repetitions;  who  will  patiently  endure  a  concise  brevity, 
and  employ  their  intellectual  powers  in  unravelling  diffiod- 
ties;  and  who  will  condescend  to  relax  from  their  logical 
gravity,  and  admit  reforms  and  innovations,  in  order  to  arrive 
by  degrees,  at  the  solution  of  perplexities? 

We  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  second  of  the  two 
parties  above  alluded  to,  does  not  exist.  If  it  did,  of  what 
use  would  be  the  former?  He  would  in  vain  labour  to  pro« 
duce  a  work  of  no  utility,  and  which  rejected  by  the  world, 
might  moulder  for  years  in  his  desk  without  any  chance  of 
ever  being  brought  to  light. 

Having  offered  these  excuses  to  succeeding  generations, 
and  made  this  appeal  to  corrections  whenever  their  want 
shall  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  we  profess  to  work  for  those 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  our  labour;  to  save  the  indolent 
the  necessity  and  tediousness  of  research;  in  fine,  to  exert 
fturselves  to  form  a  compendium,  which  shall  be  independent 
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of  Other  works,  and  deemed  a  sufficient  authority  on  the 
subject.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  shall  conform  to  relative 
circumstances,  following,  at  the  same  time,  the  direction  of 
that  absolute  power  which  we  assume  to  ourselves  in  matters 
in  "which  our  skill  is  acknowledged. 

The  nineteen  Articles  of  which  this  first  section  is  com- 
posed are  only  directions;  but  their  importance,  the  necessity 
of  rendering  them  authentic,  and  the  tendency  to  confusion 
which  it  is  tiieb  office  to  repress,  have  induced  us  to  bring 
them  forward,  and  invest  them  with  all  the  powers  of  law. 

When  once  out  of  this  Section,  it  will  be  seen  how  re- 
ligiously we  shall  adhere  to  principles,  and  should  the  reader 
a^ain  meet  with  any  directions,  he  must  excuse  them,  in 
consideration  of  their  fewness,  and  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  articles  of  law  which  follow  them,  and  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

BIBECTIOKS. 

Articles  1,  2,  and  3. — ^Four  persons  are  seated  at  the  table, 
and  the  game  is  arraoged;  nevertheless,  the  table  is  not 
complete  and  perfect;  there  is  an  integral  portion  of  it 
waiting  for  their  turn ;  there  are  two  prepared  to  take  their 
seats,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  already 
seated;  and  behind  these  there  is  a  number  of  candidates 
anxiously  waiting  to  take  their  part  in  the  contest.  This 
ensures  it  a  long  continuance,  and  prevents  the  least  abate- 
ment of  the  excitement  arising  from  the  game.  Neither 
fiitigue,  nor  absence,  nor  even  discouragement,  throws  a 
damp  on  the  scene,  or  allows  the  slightest  traces  of  languor 
to  appear.  The  ranks  are  constantly  filled  up  without  allow- 
ing a  moment's  interval  of  rest,  and  fresh  combatants,  ani- 
mated  with  a  noble  ardour,  successively  present  themselves  to 
seize  &e  weapons  and  continue  the  contest. 

Such  are  the  resources  of  the  game  of  Whist  as  it  has  been 
established.     Such  is  its  life,  its  movement,  and  its  pleasures. 
U  to  these  be  added  the  social  interests  alluded  to  in  Chapter 
I.,  that  ardour  for  the  game  which  renders  us  indifferent  ir 
the  person  of  the  party  filling  the  first  vacancy  at  the  tabl. 
provided  he  plays;   and  who,  in  the  midst  of  hopes  av 
dangers  incident  to  all,  makes  us  forget  all  misplaced  pre 
jodioe,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit  that  this  game  baa  beer 
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invented  for  the  delight  of  man,  since  it  affords  liini  a  no  leee 
useful  than  agreeable  pastime. 

Articles  4  and  5.— Thus,  after  the  termination  of  the  first 
rubber,  chance  decides  the  right  which  every  person  has  to 
play  two  successive  rubbers.  This  is  only  necessary  at  the 
beginning;  it  is  the  fertilizing  principle,  it  is  like  the  power 
of  water,  or  the  force  of  steam,  which  gives  life  and  energy 
to  the  machine,  and  sets  it  in  motion. 

We  have  admitted,  as  a  general  piinciple,  the  rights  of  a 
party  to  play  two  consecutive  rubbers,  although  in  some 
societies  it  is  otherwise  arranged.  The  winners  remain,  and 
the  two  losers  resign  their  seats.  This  is  a  means  of  checking 
extensive  losses;  convenient  enough  when  a  desire  of  gain  is 
the  ruling  passion  in  the  game,  but  very  misplaced  when  the 
game  is  considered  in  a  proper  light,  merely  as  a  pastime. 

Art.  6. — The  drawing  is  of  importance,  whether  it  be  the 
means  of  procuring  the  partner  wished  for,  or  of  conferring 
the  advantage  of  the  deal. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  one  pack  of  cards  only  is  to  be 
made  use  of;  therefore,  a  card  drawn  from  another  pack  is 
useless,  and  recourse  must  be  had  only  to  the  pack  chosen. 

The  pack  should  be  laid  on  the  table  untouched,  several 
cards  cut  successively,  and  the  bottom  one  shown.  By  cut- 
ting neatly  from  an  entire  pack,  the  least  suspicion  of  liaving 
selected  a  card  is  avoided,  and  by  immediately  showing  the 
card  cut,  a  lesson  is  given  to  those  who  are  less  inclined  to  be 
polite. 

Art.  7.~-In  the  drawing  among  six  persons,  the  holders  of 
the  four  lowest  cards  commence  the  first  rubber,,  and  the 
other  two  cut  in  for  the  one  following.  If  a  greater  number 
of  persons  be  concerned  in  the  drawing,  as  the  complement 
for  the  table  is  only  six,  the  others  take  their  turn  in  the 
succession  and  order  determined  by  the  cards  they  have  drawn. 

At  the  second  drawing,  the  holders  of  the  two  lowest  cards 
become  partners.  Here  a  difficulty  may  sometimes  occur, 
but  one  which  ought  not  to  produce  any  serious  discussion. 

Suppose  three  persons  draw  each  an  ace,  and  the  fourth  a 
deuce.  A  fresh  drawing  takes  place  between  the  holders  of 
the  three  aces,  the  deuce  loses  the  deal  and  becomes  the  part- 
ner of  the  highest  of  the  next  drawing.  This  is  the  just  and 
reasonable  decision  of  this  and  all  similar  cases. 
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Art.  8~The  rule  is,  that  the  person  who  draws  the  lowest 
card  becomes  the  dealer.  The  ace,  although  highest  in 
playing,  is  conyentionally  considered  the  lowest  in  cutting. 

We  disapprove  extremely  of  aU  ceremonious  etiquette  in 
the  player  who  has  the  priTilege  of  choosing  his  seat.  Let 
him  take  his  seat  promptly,  for  the  politeness  he  wishes  to 
show  to  one  individual,  operates  to  the  annoyance  of  the  other 
party  in  the  game,  who  are  waiting  for  his  being  seated  to 
take  their  places. 

A  certain  prince  is  said  to  have  made  the  following  sensible 
remark,  '*  Promptitude  is  the  politeness  of  kings."  The 
drawer,  therefore,  of  the  lowest  card,  possessing  for  the  time 
being  the  rights  of  royalty,  his  prompt  decision  dispels  aU 
anxiety,  and  removes  every  idea  of  subjection  to  his  will.  It 
is  the  custom  without  its  abuse. 

Art  9. — The  right  of  choosing  a  seat  can  be  acquired,  and 
should  be  enforced  only  in  the  sense  of  the  game :  the  moment 
this  right  shall  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  dealer  taking 
his  place,  the  said  right  becomes  extinct.  The  rules  wQl  not 
allow  of  the  revival  of  this  privilege  from  any  change  of  mind 
or  caprice  in  an  individual;  they  will  not  permit  three  persons 
to  be  disturbed  or  removed. 

Art.  to. — It  frequently  happens  that  drawing  by  lot  occu* 
pies  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  cards  of  equal 
value  being  cut,  either  for  choosing  the  players  to  commence, 
or  for  determining  the  partners,  or  for  choosing  places.  This 
causes  a  momentary  delay  to  which  every  player  should  sub- 
mit with  a  good  grace,  because  it  tends  to  decide  a  question 
of  equal  importance  to  aU  parties,  and  because  it  is  imavoid- 
able.  But  for  a  player  purposely  or  uselessly  to  prolong  that 
delay,  or  wilfully  to  ofPer  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  the  game,  is  not  to  be  endured. 

Artides  11  and  12.— A  game  should  not  suffer  intemiption 
from  the  absence  or  wilful  negligence'  of  parties  cutting  in, 
neither  should  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  appear  to  have  been 
effected  precipitately. 

As  soon  as  the  rubber  is  over,  the  parties  next  in  order  of 
soccession  should  be  called;  if  they  do  not  immediately  an- 
swer the  summons,  the  parties  present  may  immediately 
proceed  to  form  another  rubber;  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  rubbers  in  changiag  places  or  partners,  with  the 
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addition  of  a  few  minutes*  grace,  which  oontinnes  to  tfafl 
moment  of  turning  the  trump  card,  is  surely  amply  sufficient 
to  allow  of  parties  cutting  in,  who  may  then  be  at  the  fiir- 
thest  extremity  of  the  room,  to  reach  the  table  and  preyent 
the  forfeiture  of  their  turn. 

Art.  13. — Whist  tables  may  be  said  to  be  regulated  in 
degree  by  the  amount  of  stakes ;  every  player  approaches  that 
table  at  which  his  circumstances  may  idlow,  or  his  taste  may 
incline  him  to  play;  therefore,  whoever  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  joining  a  certain  whist  party,  soon  becomes  acquainted 
with  its  company,  and  consequently  soon  knows  the  amount 
of  stakes  that  the  company  play  for;  in  the  same  way,  hia 
habits  of  play  are  soon  known  to  the  other  frequenters  of  the 
table;  his  presence  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  an  inscription 
on  the  list  of  players.  This  is  so  much  an  established  custom, 
that  when  one  person  enters  the  room  after  anothw,  he 
hardly  ever  thinks  of  applying  to  cut  in  until  the  latter  has 
declined.  That  which  has  been  acknowledged  as  an  es- 
tablished rule  of  etiquette,  we  have  laid  down  as  a  fixed  law. 

Art.  14.— It  has  often  occurred  at  the  close  of  a  rubber, 
that  a  player  has  found  himself  the  winner  of  a  much  larger 
-sum  than  he  had  expected;  or,  which  happens  still  more 
frequently,  he  has  discovered  that  he  has  been  playing 
higher  points  than  would  have  suited  him  had  he  been  aware 
of  their  price,  and  has  consequently  complained  of  his  losses. 

The  rules  declare,  that  the  party  cuttiag  in  shall,  on  taking 
his  seat  at  the  table,  inquire  the  price  of  the  points;  and 
that  the  said  party  has  no  right  to  find  fault  in  that  particular, 
provided  the  stakes  be  no  higher  than  is  customary. 

Art.  15.~-It  may  occur,  from  motives  more  or  less  jus- 
tifiable, that  one  of  the  players  refuse  to  sit  out  the  rubber. 

The  rules  have  provided  for  this  case,  by  preserving  for 
such  a  player  the  full  enjoymept  of  his  rights,  till  he  be  again 
able  to  join  the  table. 

Art.  16.— This  Article  comes  within  the  limits  of  Article 
15,  except  with  regard  to  extreme  cases;  every  player 
should  be  lenient,  and  willingly  make  allowances  for  an 
unforeseen  incident  which  may  cause  a  momentary  interruption, 
and  which  may  happen  that  very  evening  to  himself;  he 
should  be  indulgent  to  others,  since  he  may,  at  some  f\iture 
period,  stand  in  need  of  indulgence  for  himself. 
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"We  sbaD  here  explain  a  case,  the  minor  importance  of  iddoh 
has  not  allowed  of  its  being  stated  sooner. 

Before  the  partners  are  drawn  for,  can  a  person  giye  np 
Ids  turn  to  another,  and  still  retain  the  priyil^;e  to  teke  his 
tnni  afterwards? 

"We  answer,  he  certainly  can,  provided  the  person  who 
tskea  his  place  be  one  of  the  six  required  to  compose  the 
table. 

Art.  17  &  18.— To  justify  the  admission  of  Article  17, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  how  fiir  every  other  feeling 
is  sometinies  sacrificed  to  an  insignificant  point  of  personu 
interest. 

Article  18  is  a  corollary  which  fblly  fixes  and  determinee 
its  signification,  and  definitively  silences  all  argument. 

Art.  19. — A  turning  table,  or  one  in  which  the  partners 
are  changed  at  stated  intervals  mi^  be  considered  as  a  close 
game,  to  which  no  one  can  be  admitted. 

It  is  fonned  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances;  these 
are,  when  only  four  plavers  are  present,  and  there  is  no 
bope  of  a  fifth  to  relieve  them;  in  which  case,  in  order  to  avoid 
tiiat  the  same  partners  should  play  opposite  each  other 
throughout  the  evening,  certain  regulations  for  changing 
partners  should  be  determined  upon  instanter.  This,  in  case 
<if  need,  will  be  a  very  convenient  expedient  and  will  provide 
the  table  with  a  resource  within  itself,  which  can  be  no  longer 
expected  firom  without.  But  if  a  fifth  player  arrive,  the  case 
alters,  and  the  game  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  made 
subject  to  the  standing  ruks. 

SECTIOJr  II.— THZ  DEAL. 

The  deal  is  the  distribution  of  the  cards ;  a  mere  mechanical 
operation,  but  sometimes  one  of  great  fiitigue,  and  attended 
with  mudi  annoyance. 

It  is  often  accompanied  with  mistakes;  one  party  from 
innate  awkwardness  is  liable  to  continued  errors;  another, 
perhaps,  from  some  natural  infirmity  or  stupidity,  for  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  the  intellect  and  talents  of  the 
LycflBom  at  a  Whist  table. 

The  deal  gives  two  advantages  to  the  dealer,  the  trump- 
card,  and  the  last  play.  The  first  is  calculated  mathematically, 
the  second  depends  upon  circumstances.    The  former  poa- 
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a  positiTe  value,  whilst  the  latter  is  enhaneed  at 
diminiBhed  by  various  causes,  and  particularly  by  the  cards 
held  by  the  leader. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  Artidea*  we 
woold  again  repeat  our  earnest  advice  that  aU  discussioii  be 
diseontintted  from  the  moment  the  deal  commences,  that  the 
fonaer  deal  be  reconsidered,  that  the  points  marked  on  both 
sides  be  examined,  and  that  the  dealing  of  the  cards  be  watched, 
in  order  to  avoid,  as  well  as  profit  by,  the  faults  made  by  the 
adverse  party.  At  a  later  period  of  the  game  there  will  not 
be  so  much  time  to  repair  the  efS^ts  of  negligence,  and 
attention  will  be  drawn  into  another  channel. 

Art.  20.— Cards  are  diuffled  because  they  are  new,  to 
remove  any  symmetrical  arrangement  of  them;  or  because 
each  trick  taken  up  being  of  the  same  suit,  the  cards  should 
be  mixed;  we  shiffle  the  cards  by  way  of  distraction,  and 
from  pure  habit. 

The  pack  is  presented  to  be  cut,  because  it  is  the  usual 
practice. 

Abstractedly,  these  two  operations  of  shuffling  and  cutting 
mav  be  considered  as  reciprocal  guarantees;  although  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  this  &ct  by  players  who  only 
practise  them  mechanically. 

The  necessity  of  the  cat  is  not  entirely  arbitary,  it  is 
evidently  reasonable;  we  cannot  suppress  it  as  a  guarantee, 
nor  leave  it  optional  without  rendering  it  in  some  measure 
injurious,  by  being  at  one  time  used,  and  at  another  rejected. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  re^ird  to  the  shuffle ;  tint  is  a 
power  which  every  one  has  a  right  to  partake  of,  and  the  cut 
is  used  as  a  last  resource.  The  adversary,  who  has  collected 
the  cards,  has  also  shuffled  them  before  putting  them  in  their 
place;  if  the  dealer  be  therefore  satisfied,  and  present  them 
in  that  state  to  be  cut,  what  can  there  be  said  on  the  subject? 
To  require  a  person,  against  his  inclination,  to  perform  an 
action  which  is  peifecdy  useless,  is  an  act  of  tyranny;  the 
game  already  recognises  a  sufficient  number  of  commands, 
without  introducing  those  which  are  supeifluous;  we  dis- 
approve of  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  and,  if  that  demand 
wero  replied  to^we  think  it  would  imply  great  rudeness  in 
theperson  demanSKng. 

We  have  seen  a  person  who,  after  availing  himself  of  his 
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riglit  of  flhuffikig  the  cards,  lequired  the  dealer  to  re-shuffie 
them,  and  for  that  parpoee  presented  him  with  the  pack 
rerened.  The  latter  asked  for  fresh  cards,  and  the  hint  was 
taken,  for  the  other  never  repeated  the  act. 

'We  ahonhi  be  oontinnally  on  our  guard  against  any  feeling 
of  ill-temper  which  may  lead  us  to  tran^^ress  the  i-ules  of 
good  bre^ibg.  If  we  are  the  first  to  act  wrong,  we  shall 
bear  all  the  blame. 

Art.  21.— A  cut  is  called  irregular  when  it  is  not  made  by 
tiie  dealer's  right-hand  adversary. 

The  cut  is  enforced  by  rule;  it  is  the  business  of  the  law  to 
T^iulate  its  mode,  and  to  punish  its  omission. 

The  acknowledgment  of  this  power  of  the  law  which  con- 
cems  the  cut,  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  for  frequently 
its  innsgnlaiity  does  not  strike  us  until  we  see  the  tum-up 
card  or  our  own  hand. 

In  case  of  complaints  (which  do  not  so  often  occur),  it  will 
be  necessary,  even  in  so  insignificant  an  afiair  to  quote  some 
precedent  to  obtain  a  judgment.     (See  Article  133.) 

Art.  22. — ^The  cut  is  not  clean  if  there  be  any  hesitation  or 
awkwardness  in  performing  it.  It  is  not  dean  if  one  card  be 
dragged  after  the  rest;  the  cut  should  be  made  neatly,  and 
the  cards  ftiirly  lifted  up. 

Art.  23. — ^A  cut  must  be  at  least  to  the  depth  of  four  cards, 
the  number  composing  a  trick.  This  is  the  custom  at  all  games. 
Some  limit  must  be  fixed,  and  this  is  as  easfly  adopted  as  any 
other:  besides,  it  could  not  well  be  fixed  lower;  if  only  one 
card  were  cut,  it  might  be  suspected  that  it  had  been  seen. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  the  dealer  should  de- 
dare  his  right  before  he  avails  himself  of  it;  that  is,  if  he 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  deal,  which  must  neces- 
sarily ensue,  if  any  dispute  shoidd  arise,  and  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  bvstanders. 

Art.  24. — ^The  right  of  shufBmg  the  cards  is  a  guarantee 
which  belongs  equa&y  to  each  player. 

The  proper  way  to  do  this  is,  to  shuffle  them  over  the  table, 
and  not  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  pack  to  be,  at  one  time,  in 
the  hand. 

Art.  25. — ^If  we  were  to  show  the  turn-up  or  trump  card, 
at  the  mon^snt  of  cutting,  it  might  operate  to  the  disadvan- 
tage CKf  those  who  have  o^e  bets  during  the  deal.     Some 
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even  go  so  ihr  as  to  request  a  delay  in  the  tarning  of  the 
card,  which  is  granted  them  by  placing  the  card  aside,  and 
not  allowing  it  to  be  seen  by  any  one. 

If  the  turn-up  card  be  accidentally  seen,  the  deal  holds  good, 
and  must  contmue ;  this  may  be  scarcely  worth  mentionmg, 
for  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  such  a  thing  can  happen. 

By  the  old  regulations,  when  it  was  permitted  to  show  the 
tum-up  card  in  cutting,  we  have  seen  players  endeavour  to 
discover  it,  and  even  stoop  during  the  deal,  to  catch  si^t  of 
it.  This  practice  was  then  attended  with  no  inconvenience, 
but  is  no  longer  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Art.  26. — As  the  dealer  has  no  right  to  ^ow  the  turn-up 
card  before  it  is  turned,  he  has  still  less  right  to  look  at  it 
himself.  He  is  then  more  guilty  than  another  in  yielding  to 
a  spirit  of  cavilling;  he  deserves  a  more  severe  punishment, 
and  we  have  inflicted  it  on  him  by  making  him  lose  his  deal. 

Art.  27. — By  accepting  the  cut,  you  have  abdicated  your 
claim,  and  have  no  longer  any  rights  to  exercise;  fulfil  then 
the  task  which  falls  to  your  lot  as  mechanical  distributor, 
with  all  its  risks  and  perils;  if  you  are  inattentive  and  care- 
less in  the  ftilfilment  of  your  duty,  you  will  pay  the  penalty  for 
it. 

If  the  cards  be  shuffled  when  the  right  of  doin^  so  is  passed 
by,  and  if  they  be  dealt  in  that  state,  the  dealer  is  answerable 
if  I  hold  bad  cards ;  for  I  afn  not  satisfied  that  I  have  received 
the  cards  which  properly  belong  to  me;  if  a  new  deal  ensue, 
the  same  blame  will  be  attached  to  the  dealer,  added  to  the 
delay  caused  by  his  wmnt  of  dexterity.  Was  the  card  whidi 
you  have  turned  up  the  one  really  cut?  There  is  too  much 
interest  attached  to  this  question,  to  aUow  a  doubt  to  exist  of 
the  identity  of  the  trump  card. 

Arts.  28,  29,  and  30. — ^These  three  articles  we  shall  con- 
dense into  one. 

Article  28 ;  it  is  merely  a  precept,  and  affects  the  progress 
of  the  game;  Article  29,  appears  here  to  establish  the  rights, 
and  Article  SO,  as  the  deciding  judge.  The  matter  of  these 
articles  is  interesting,  and  should  be  regulated  with  exactness. 

In  whatever  manner  the  deal  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  attention  in  dealing,  that  each  player  may  feel  convinced 
he  has  taken  up  the  card  which  properly  beiongs  to  him. 
From  the  moment  the  sli^test  doubt  exists,  the  law  cames 
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into  opemtion.  The  question  which  is  addressed  to  the  by- 
BtandeiB  (Article  133),  is  as  explicit  as  its  answer;  it  affects 
the  three  divisions  laid  down  in  the  article,  and  any  other 
cases  which  may  arise  from  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is 
essentially  necessary  to  lay  erery  possible  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  innovations  whidi  bad  taste  may  introduce.  We  are  even 
justified  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  delinquent,  if  it  will 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fault. 

Art.  31. — If  a  card  be  seen,  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  party 
dealing,  application  must  be  made  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
32 ;  if  a  second  card  be  seen  from  the  same  cause,  the  deal  is 
lost.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  might  happen  that  the  dealer, 
taking  advantage  of  Article  34,  would  withdraw  as  many 
cards  as  he  thought  proper,  without  making  himself  liable  to 
be  called  upon  for  a  new  deal. 

One  card  dealt  irregularly,  may  be  either  right  or  wrong. 
As  long  as  the  irregularity  is  confined  to  two  cimis,  the  error 
is  easily  rectified ;  bht  when  it  extends  to  three,  the  possi- 
bility of  correctness  becomes  doubtful,  and  the  established 
mle'is,  that  the  deal  is  lost. 

It  frequently  happens,  that,  in  consequence  of  some  inter- 
ruption, the  dealer  loses  the  thread  of  lus  deal.  The  rules  of 
the  game  will  not  allow  him  to  touch  the  different  hands  in 
order  to  correct  his  mistake,  and  the  only  resource  he  has  is 
to  judge  by  his  eye,  or  to  continue  the  deal  with  the  chance 
of  fin^g  himself  right. 

Sometimes  the  turn-up,  or  trump  card,  is  thrown  down 
without  being  turned  up  or  shown ;  this  card  is  of  such  im- 
portance, that  the  punishment  of  making  the  deal  lost  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  in  this  case. 

Art.  32. — As  long  as  the  deal  is  in  hand,  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing  it,  or  re-shuffiing  the  cards,  remains  with  the  dealer, 
in  case  of  any  irregularity  arising  on  the  part  of  the  adverse 
party.  In  &ct,  iSbe  latter  have  nothing  to  attend  to  on  the 
table,  and  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  their  interest  that  mis- 
takes should  occur,  which  must  be  to  their  advantage. 

Art  33. — ^Deals  out  of  turn  frequently  arise  from  the  pack 
for  the  following  deal  being  improperly  placed.  Habit,  which 
becomes  with  us  second  nature,  ends  by  being  the  ruler  of  all 
our  minor  actions;  we  find  a  pack  of  cards  on  our  left  hand, 
•ad  we  naturally  make  use  of  them;  however,  there  is  an 
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17 {jury  done;  where  then  is  the  delinquent?  He  is  easilj 
r/finted  out;  it  is  he  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  cardM 
and  place  them  in  their  proper  position,  and  as  a  just  punisii- 
ment  for  his  unpardonable  negligence,  he  loses  his  deid. 

This  penalty  makes  players  careful,  and  becomes  a  reward 
for  attention  to  the  game;  for  those  who  fail  in  this  respect 
incur  a  loss  of  their  right,  conformably  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  38. 

The  point  in  question  is  properly  discussed  at  the  end  of 
the  rubber,  when  the  bets  are  being  settled,  and  before  the 
players  have  begim  to  move  from  the  table. 

Durinff  the  round,  the  question  ^*who  dealt?*'  is  not  per- 
mitted, although  parties  may  be  much  interested  in  knowing 
it,  in  order  to  direct  them,  either  with  regard  to  their  lead  or 
their  pUy.  If  the  cards  be  misplaced,  you  are  thereby  led 
into  error.  Sometimes  necessity  refreshes  the  memory,  and 
the  thing  is  rectified.  Our  rules  haye  an  equal  tendency 
to  punish  negligence,  and  to  £Eiyour  the  exercise  of  the  me- 
mory. 

.Art.  34.— He  who  is  compelled  to  deal,  and  who  is  pu* 
nished  for  the  slightest  irregularity  by  the  loss  of  an  advantage 
should  be  subjected  to  no  annoyance,  and  guaranteed  from  all 
interference. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  dealer  s  partner  to  collect  and  shuffle 
the  cards  for  the  following  deal;  with  this  the  law  has  no 
concern;  but  if  he  proceed  further,  and  take  upon  himself  to 
correct  the  deal,  it  is  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  that  of 
the  party  with  whom  he  is  jointly  responsible. 

Art.  35.-^In  principle,  it  is  admitted  that  the  dealer  may 
cancel  the  deal,  but  that  this  right  is  not  enjoyed  by  hu 
adversaries. 

The  deal  lost  by  one  party  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  other; 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  the  forfeit  must  be  paid;  it 
is  the  general  custom,  and  established  practice. 

Art.  36. — ^It  is  singular  enough  that  the  plan  of  dealing 
out  an  entire  pack  of  cards  one  by  one,  should  have  been  ever 
adopted.  It  is  sometimes  a  great  fatigue,  and  one  which  has 
been  imposed  on  a  class  of  persons  who  would  willingly  dis. 
pense  with  it,  as  we  show  by  our  observations  on  the  deaL 
This  plan,  to  say  the  truth,  possesses  no  advantage,  it  even 
exposes  the  card  to  be  seen,  on  account  of  their  l^ing  smg^y 
separated. 
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The  rule  of  leaTing  the  tumed-up  caid  before  yon,  is  de- 
termined bj  the  applicatioii  of  the  law  in  Artieles  80  and 
115. 

Art.  37. — '*  Cards  seen,  cards  thrown  down.  This  is  a 
proverb,  it  is  a  general  prac^ce,  and,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of 
its  efficacy,  or  to  admit  of  one  angle  exception  to  it,  there 
miut  be  adduced  at  least  twenty  reasons  to  one. 

According  to  the  old  rule,  should  there  be  in  the  pack  a 
tBLced  card,  which  from  the  cutting  has  become  the  trump 
eaardy  the  cut  held  good.  This  rule  was  made  to  save  time, 
and  also  for  this  reason,  that  as  the  trump  card  was  intended 
to  be  seen,  its  original  position  was  immaterial.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  when  a  card  has  been  found  turned  in  the 
|»a<^  it  is  possible  so  to  manage  the  deal  as  tx)  make  that  the 
trump  card.  It  was  then  in  Sie  dealer's  power  to  give  one 
card  more  chance  than  another,  this  was  unjust.  Let  us, 
therefore,  abolish  this  irregularity,  and  return  to  the  prin- 
ei|de,  which  we  believe  we  shall  have  the  credit  of  reinstating, 
since  custom  has  already  repealed  this  Article  among  players 
who  pride  themselves  on  understanding  the  Ic^cal  piinciplef 
ef  the  game. 

Alt.  38. — ^A  player  has  a  right,  if  he  choose,  to  allow  his 
deal  to  be  taken  from  him;  but  never,  designedly,  to  take 
that  of  others. 

Art.  39. — ^Ab  a  whist-table  is  Aimidied  with  two  packs  of 
cards,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  whether  their  use  should  be 
regulated  by  caprice  or  by  some  established  rule.  If,  for 
instance,  it  diould  happen  that,  from  caprice,  each  party  make 
use  of  the  same  pack,  one  will  be  used,  whilst  the  other  will 
remain  untouched.  It  was  more  natural  that  the  padu  should 
be  used  alternately;  the  rule  intervened,  and  the  change  was 
prohibited. 

When  in  playing  with  the  same  cards,  we  have  lost  several 
games  in  succession,  we  at  length  conceive  a  sort  of  antipathy 
to  them,  and  if  we  were  not  allowed  to  tdiange  them,  we 
dioald  probably  quit  the  table.  We  are  then  allowed  to  take 
new  cards.  It  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  restrict  this  privi- 
lege, as  it  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  destruction  of  a 
nx^  card. 

r  erhaps  it  would  be  convenient  to  change  the  cards  even 
ofteiier  than  is  usually  done.    At  short  whist,  cards  which 
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have  boen  played  during  six  rubbers  are  thrown  aside ;  this  is 
an  article  or  regulation  which  I  recommend. 

The  phase,  or  change,  is  severely  prohibited  by  the  Engliah  ; 
I  know  not  what  reason  they  have  to  complain  of  it,  nor  what 
harm  it  has  done  them.  Before  1814,  the  French  phased ;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  not  done ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  custom  is  discontinaed. 

SECTIOK   HI. IKREGULA.BITIES   IN   THE   HANDS    A.ND    THJS 

PACKS. 

As  soon  as  the  cards  are  all  dealt  out,  each  player  takes  up 
the  hand  which  belongs  to  him.     In  this,  as  m  all  other  ac- 
quisitions, it  seems  proper  that  our  first  care  should  be  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  what  we  have  obtained  possession  of; 
we  arrange  them  according  to  their  suits,  or,  at  least,  sort 
them  in  the  manner  we  are  accustomed  to;  the  essential  point 
being  to  impress  them  well  on  the  memory.    We  have  seen 
players  who  hold  their  cards  in  their  hands  just  as  they  have 
taken  them  up  from  the  table,  and,  if  this  mode  lead  them  not 
into  error,  we  consider  it  the  best.    We  have  seen  others  who 
sort  their  smts  so  carelessly  as  to  be  heedless  of  the  notice  of 
others,  or  whether  their    adversaries  may  be  thus    made 
acquainted  with  a  part  of  that  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
ignorant.       Another  goes  still  farther;   with  the    greatest 
candour  and  sang  froid,  he  places  each  colour  by  itself, 
either  invariably  in  the  same  position,  or  in  accordance  with 
a  system,  the  key  to  which  is  very  easily  discovered.    Thus 
he  classes  the  cards  according  to  their  sizes  or  value,  he  then 
carefully  turns  the  court  cards,  so  that  the  figures  may  appear 
to  stand  on  their  legs,  as  if  he  feared  that  by  keeping  them 
with  their  heads  downwards,  they  might  be  attacked  with  a 
fit  of  apoplexy;  he  next  proceeds  to  turn  all  the  spades,  the 
hearts,  and  clubs,  as  if  afraid  that  the  points  might  be  broken 
by  being  improperly  placed;  not  suspecting  that,  during  all 
these  preparations,  his  actions  are  noticed  1^  others;  that 
every  other  player  at  table  has,  for  some  time,  &ushed  arrang- 
ing his  hano^  and  that  the  round  has  commenced.    At  length, 
the  visionary  begins  by  saying,  with  the  most  unaccountable 
indifference,  *' Gentlemen,  draw  your  cards."     Thus,  from 
being  absorbed  in  a  childish  operation,  in  a  sort  of  monomania, 
he  enters  on  the  business  of  the  game,  not  only  without  the 
preliminary  knowledge  so  necessary  for  success,  but  with  ths 
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great  disadrantage  of  haying,  in  a  manner,  exposed  hia  o^m 
game  to  his  adyersaries. 

"When  it  is  an  adyersaiy  who  acts  in  this  manner,  it  is 
needless  to  ayoid  looking  at  him;  it  is  useless,  from  an  affec- 
tation of  modesty,  to  endeayour  to  keep  the  eyes  ayerted  from 
his  hand;  in  spite  of  onrselyes  we  become  initiated  into  the 
knowledge  of  &cts.  But  when  it  is  our  partner  who  acts  in 
the  way  aboye  mentioned,  and  who  thus  acts  in  spite  of  the 
looks  of  those  who  are  well  disposed  to  profit  by  his  impru* 
itence,  we  haye  more  cause  for  despair. 

After  the  final  arrangement  of  the  cards,  comes  the  plan  of 
the  campaign.  Eyery  one  should  haye  a  plan  of  some  sort, 
good  or  bad.  No  one  should  eyer  play  a  card  without  some 
motiye  for  it.  This  motiye  must  proceed  fix>m  a  principle 
common  to  all  players;  the  knowledge  of  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  our  own  hand,  and  of  suits  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

After  these  two  important  and  general  operations  are 
finished  t.  e,  the  arrangement  of  the  cards,  and  the  plan  of 
plajring  them,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  a  player,  so  &r 
and  so  well  instructed  in  the  game,  should  not  perceiye 
whether  he  haye  in  his  hand  more  or  less  than  his  proper 
complement  of  thirteen  cards;  and  that  he  could  enter  into 
action  wi&out  haying  reyiewed  his  forces,  and  acquainted 
himself  with  whom  he  is  to  contend;  this,  howeyer,  has  hap- 
pened, and  not  imfrdquently.  We  mention  the  fftct,  in  order 
that  parties  may  guard  against  so  serious  a  fbult. 

Art.  40. — ^nus*  article  treats  of  irregularities  which  may  be 
noticed  dming  the  short  infenral  between  the  turning  of  the 
trump  card  and  the  lead;  it  is  necessary  to  offer  to  the  atten^ 
tiye  player  a  possibility  of  escaping  the  serious  consequences 
of  a  mult  to  whidi  it  is  probable  he  has  not  been,  in  the  least 
degree,  accessary.  *  This  interval  begins  for  him  when  he 
ta^BS  up  his  hand,  and  this  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  pre- 
cipitately, by  the  hurry  with  which  his  partner  plays  his  GBod, 

Art.  41. — ^When  once  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  contest, 
a  sort  of  passion  takes  possession  of  the  combatants.  The  yicis- 
situdes  of  fortune  and  the  agitation  of  the  struggle  make  them 
foiget  all  the  minor  details  of  the  game ;  but  which,  howeyer, 
iboukl  neyer  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  player,  since  a  neglect  of 
them  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  all  his  labour  and  aU  his 
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projects.  Of  these  details  a  register,  should  be  kept  in  his 
memory;  from  the  moment  he  sits  down  to  play,  he  should 
bestow  a  part  of  his  attention  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances. 
arising  out  of  the  game  he  is  playing,  and  which  should  be 
coiiadec«d  apart  from  the  action  and  progress  of  the  game 
itself. 

Art  42.-— There  is  here  a  double  fault,  and  on  the  same 
side;  the  punishment  should  therefore  be  exemplary.  The 
law,  which  is  suspicious  and  seyere,  will  regard  only  the  in- 
tention and  conniTance;  nothing  can  destroy  that  spirit  which 
appears  to  form  part  of  its  essence ;  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  cards  of  the  guilty  party  who  would  haye 
won  the  game,  if  one  of  their  hands  had  not  been  found  to 
contain  a  card  which  was  missing  in  those  of  their  adyena- 
ries. 

The  application  of  Article  127,  excludes  the  right  of  lodlfi* 
ing  for  reyokes  which  may  haye  been  preyiously  made. 

Arts.  43  and  44. — ^The  moment  a  player  perceiyes  that  he 
has  not  his  proper  complement  of  cards,  he  should  quietly 
look  around  him,  and  search  whereyer  there  is  a  probability 
of  their  being  found.  If  we  succeed,  we  are  aware  that  he 
will  still  be  liable  to  the  danger  of  haying  made  a  reyoke,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  from  his  hand  of  the  cards  which 
he  has  recoyered,  but  reyokes  themselyes  often  escape  obser- 
yation,  particularly  if  nothing  is  said  or  done  to  direct  at- 
tention  to  the  subject. 

But  if  the  pUyer  do  not  succeed  in  finding  the  missing 
cards,  if  there  be  no  means  of  ayoiding  the  difficulty  whi(£ 
arises  on  calling  for  the  assistance  of  the  bystanders,  still  it 
would  be  far  more  desirable  to  decide  the  point  at  once,  than 
to  suffer  the  mischief  to  be  increased  by  dday,  and  to  incur  a 
severe  punishment,  in  that  penalty  which  is  the  ineyitable 
effect  of  several  revokes.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  Article  44,  any  one  not  engaged  in  the  game, 
may  take  upon  himself  to  examine  the  other  pack,  which 
stands  close  to  the  tricks,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  procure  the 
missing  card  from  any  pock  whatsoever. 

Art.  45.  It  may  be  easily  ascertained  whether  the  missing 
cards  are  in  the  tricko  which  have  been  turned,  by  counting 
the  tricks  without  turning  the  cards,  and  if  five  cards  instead 
of  four  be  found  in  one  of  the  tricks,  there  arises  a  strong 
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presumption  tbat  the  party  who  finds  his  hand  short  of  one 
card,  has  played  two  car^  to  a  trick.  To  rectify  this  &ult 
in  the  spirit  of  Article  127,  is  lather  difficult;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  turn  all  the  tricks,  which  is  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  rules;  it  would  involve  an  endless  discussion  on  which 
card  should  be  pkyed,  and  which  should  be  taken  back;  it 
would  be  even  necessary  to  recommence  the  deal ;  by  which 
proceedings,  the  memory,  as  well  as  the  tricks,  would  be 
diatorbed.  And  after  all  this  labour,  we  might  not  escape 
one  or  perhaps  several  revokes,  as  authorised  by  Article  131, 
On  Hie  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  explicitly  provide  for  thw 
case,  it  would  then  be  possible  for  a  bad  hand  to  make  that 
deal  good,  which  would  be  otherwise  lost. 

Art.  46  —-What  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  him  who 
has  his  hands  fiill  of  cards,  when  the  hand  of  the  three  other 
players  are  exhausted?  Can  he  have  forgotten  to  play  to 
some  of  the  tricks?  or  has-  he  taken  up  the  tricks  or  the 
neighbouring  pack  to  mix  them  with  his  own  hand?  J£  he 
has  not  played  to  the  trick,  it  is  a  bond  Jide  revoke;  if  he 
has  mixed  the  cards,  he  loses  his  turn  to  deal.  When  any 
one  has  involved  himself  in  such  a  dilemma,  he  may  congra- 
tnlste  himself  at  escaping  from  it  at  the  price  of  a  revoke. 

In  a  case  of  importance,  the  adversaries  may  have  recourse 
to  Articles  127  and  131;  the  rights  acquired  by  the  first  of 
these  Articles  are  often  of  greater  value  than  tlie  acquisition 
of  three  points;  when,  for  instance,  a  strong  hand  would  have 
put  you  three  to  nine  by  the  application  of  a  revoke,  whilst 
it  leaves  you  nothing  to  nothing,  by  causing  a  new  deal, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  possible  acquisition  of 
the  deal.  Article  131  interposes  its  assistance,  and  ratifies 
Article  127  in  a  case  of  great  importance,  or  of  a  slam,  which 
a  revoke  would  have  prevented. 

Among  practised  players,  the  &ults  alluded  to  in  Articles 
45  and  46  should  but  very  rarely  occur.  No  rule  has  hitherto 
been  laid  down  to  meet  these  exigencies.  The  loss  of  the 
game  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  punishment  for  them.  To 
remedy  this  want,  we  have  neglected  no  means  in  our  f  ower 
to  supply  the  deficiency. 

A  case  of  a  very  siiijg;u]ar  nature,  relating  to  Article  46, 
was  once  referred  to  our  arbitration.  One  party  hdd  the 
IMe  of  trumps;  and  the  others,  notwithstanmng,  wished  to 
inakeaslam. 
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It  must  be  understood  that,  in  a  trick  containing  five  cards, 
in  which  the  ace  had  become  accidentally  mixed,  those  who 
demanded  the  rectification  of  the  error,  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  choose  which  of  the  five  cards  should  be  returned  to 
the  hand,  in  order  to  make  up  the  complement. 

Art.  47. — These  rerokes  are  privileged,  and  are  marked 
immediately.  As  to  the  time  when  they  are  made,  their 
value,  and  the  mauner  of  benefiting  by  them,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  provisions  of  Section  VIII.  Whatever  may  be 
the  number  of  cards  which  has  occasioned  the  confusion,  the 
penalty  is  not  increased  or  doubled  in  proportion,  but  remains 
the  same. 

Arts.  48  aod  49. — ^If  a  pack  of  cards  be  faulty,  firom  con- 
taining more  or  less  than  52  cards  (which  is  of  rare  occur- 
rense),  he  who  deals  first  wiU  scarcelv  fiedl  to  detect  it,  unless 
fearing  that  he  has  committed  a  mistake  and  will  lose  bis 
deal,  he  distributes  the  last  cards  at  hazard.  In  all  cases,  as 
there  will  be  too  many  or  too  few  cards,  it  is  probable  that 
the  correction  will  immediately  take  place. 

The  pack  may  also  be  fitulty,  when  it  contains  a  duplicate 
card.  This  error  is  not  so  easily  detected  as  the  other,  and 
may  long  remain  undiscovered.  In  fact,  if  the  duplicates  are 
of  trifling  importance,  they  will,  on  the  one  lumd,  escape 
those  who  count  the  cards  of  a  suit,  and  on  the  other,  those 
who  will  not  see  them  together.  Suppose  a  pack  contains 
two  fours  of  spades,  instead  of  a  four  and  a  five;  this  is  un* 
important,  and  might  remain  long  undetected.  At  length 
they  are  played  together,  and  immediately  perceived;  yes, 
and  ten  to  one  that  it  has  not  been  the  best  player  who  has 
first  made  the  discovery.  This  affair  has  been  often  made  a 
subject  for  a  joke,  and  perhaps  a  bystander  would  be  wrong 
to  interfere  in  such  a  case.  We  have  seen  it  carried  to  great 
lengths ;  the  players  certainly  were  very  unskilfiil,  but  it  was 
strange  that  out  of  four  players,  not  one  should  have  disco- 
vered the  defect.  It  lasted  a  long  time,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued much  longer,  but  for  the  diouts  of  laughter  from  the 
lookers-on.  For  two  hours  the  party  had  been  playing  with 
two  packs,  one  of  which  had  no  aces,  and  the  other  no  kings. 
It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  discussions  at  every  round  on  the 
odd  trick  and  tiie  honours;  at  every  moment  they  appeared 
on  the  point  of  discoverii^  the  deficiency,  and  then  again 
their  attention  was  diverted  into  another  channels 
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These  precedents  hold  good;  the  rule  is  ancient,  and  uni' 
▼enndlj  applied.  If  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  it,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  flood.  The  game  is  finished.  (See  Article 
180.^  It  is  the  same  for  every  round,  except  when  specially 
provided  for  otherwise. 

SECTION  IT.— THE   STAKES  AKD   THE   SCOBE. 

Before  mentioning  the  fiiults  committed  under  this  head,  or 
entering  on  the  penalties  which  they  involve,  it  will  be  proper 
here  to  detail  tibe  general  system  of  the  game,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  are  the  means  we  employ,  and  the  object  we  wish 
to  attain.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  technical  terms;  a 
Bubber,  a  Game,  a  TricK,  a  Slam,  and  the  Honours;  also, 
bow  these  are  acquired;  and  when  acquired,  how  they  are  to 
be  made  use  of.    All  this  will  be  treated  of  in  Sections  4 

ftnii  5. 

With  regard  to  all  these  objects,  a  system  and  an  authority 
which  shall  be  universally  acknowledged  is  requisite  for  the 
general  interest,  so  that  no  change  of  place  or  country  may 
mvolve  the  necessity  of  a  fresh  apprenticeship  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  game.  These  points  will  be  therefore  found 
laid  down  in  a  law,  and  by  a  system  which  shoidd  become 
universal  and  obligatory. 

There  are  some  places  where  the  rubber  pays  only  two 
points;  others  where  the  game  coimta  only  two  points;  others 
where  the  slam  is  reckoned  as  the  half  of  a  full  rubber,  and 
counts  for  the  game;  others  again,  where  the  penalties  are 
not  fixed,  and  where  the  customs  of  the  game  appear  to  be 
regulated  only  by  that  spirit  of  contradiction  and  caprice 
which  is  so  common,  and  so  much  to  be  regretted. 

At  length,  sound  principles,  receiving  the  sanction  of  good 
society,  gradually  prevail,  and  obtain  ascendancy  as  soon  as 
they  become  thoroughly  explained  and  understood. 

This,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  point  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived;  general  opinion  is  directed  towards  a  system  to 
which  it  unanimously  appeals,  and  which,  when  found,  it 
proclaims  aloud,  and  acknowledges  as  genuine  and  undoubted 
authority. 

Art  50. — ^An  English  dictionary  has  defined  a  Rubber  to 
be  ''  a  game,  revenge,  and  the  vdiole."  To  say  the  least  of 
it,  this  is  a  truly  singular  definition;  it  is  incomprehensible 
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to  US,  and  we  should  even  say  that  it  is  the  defmitioiL  of  a 
person  who  has  never  made  one  at  a  whist  table.  This, 
however,  does  not  astonish  us;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  what 
we  witness  every  day,  and  in  every  species  of  business.  It  is 
a  great  chance  tiiat  a  work  is  confided  to  one  specially  devoted 
to  it.  This  reminds  us  that  in  the  edition  a£  1788,  of  the 
dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  the  definition  of  the  word 
**  beefsteak,"  is  laid  down  as  "  a  mutton  chop  broiled  on  a 
gridiron." 

The  rubber  is  the  winning  of  two  games  out  of  three ;  every 
nation  in  which  the  game  is  played  imderstands  the  term  in 
this  sense.  When  one  game  has  been  won  on  each  side,  a 
third  is  required  to  decide  the  rubber:  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  two  games  have  been  won  by  the  same  side,  the  rubber 
is  finished,  and  a  fresh  one  is  commenced. 

This  then  is  what  is  expressed  by  the  word  Rubber.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  would  seem  to  imply  something  more,  other- 
wise we  should  not  have  introauced  the  word  into  our 
language,  which  is  repugliant  to  the  admission  of  synonymous 
terms,  and  which  requires  a  rigorous  reform  in  many  of  those 
words  which  it  has  admitted.  A  rubber  means  two  out  of 
three  consecutive  games. 

Art.  61 . — Strictiy  speaking,  a  fish  might  have  been  fixed 
as  the  value  of  each  point;  games  might  then  have  been 
gained  against  the  point  of  nine,  which  would  have  counted 
only  one  point,  and  others  (lurches)  which  would  have  been 
worth  ten  points.  It  would  be  necessary  to  raise  considerably 
the  value  of  the  rubber,  to  prevent  the  winning  party  finding 
themselves,  notwithstanding,  losers ;  the  result  of  this  would 
be,  a  great  difference  in  the  gain  or  loss  of  different  rubbers; 
it  woidd  be  necessary  to  win  twelve  or  fiifleen  rubbers  to  com- 
pensate for  one  which  had  been  lost;  we  shotdd  no  longer 
know  for  what  we  were  playing,  nor  to  what  loss  we  were 
exposed;  and  when  any  one  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  have  lost 
or  won  four  rubbers,"  it  wduld  not  be  known  whether  he  had 
lost  or  won  8  points,  or  120. 

The  present  arrangement  was  admirably  conceived;  it 
creates  no  alarm  in  the  minds  of  amateurs  by  the  prospect  of 
aggravated  extravagance,  at  the  same  time  that  it  leaves  them 
room  to  hope  for  alternatives  of  sufficient  variety  to  prevent 
monotony:  itaDT)eers  that  it  has  been  admitted,  with  a  de» 
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ngn  of  prerentiiig  heavy  losses.  One  fault  which  has  been 
found  with  it,  is  in  our  opinion  a  positive  recommendation ; 
this  is,  diat  in  certain  cases,  the  winning  of  one  game  may 
inerease  the  loss  of  points.  We  see  nothing  to  object  to  in 
the  fact,  that  while  the  interest  is  kept  up,  and  the  rubber  i» 
not  finished,  the  chances  shoidd  multiply  and  increase  in  fa- 
vour of  a  sudden  change  of  fortune. 

The  word  lurch  is  a  term  used  in  backgammon;  in  passing' 
into  other  games,  its  signification  is  a  little  changed;  it  is 
iwed  when  tiiie  losing  partners  have  not  made  one  point,  i.  e, 
when  they  have  lost  everything  that  can  be  lost. 

Art.  52.— A  trick  at  whist  consists  of  four  cards  played 
eonseeutively. 

We  count  as  tricks,  those  levies  which  are  wok  after  six 
have  already  been  made.  Each  trick  then  counts  one  point; 
thus  he  who  has  taken  up  nine  Iev4e8^  counts  three  tricks,  or 
three  points.  The  word  Uvie  in  this  case  used  is  only  as,  a 
periphrasis,  and  we  may  say:  we  are  three  by  tricks^  as  we 
say  two  by  honours,  which  in  fiict^  signifies,  that  we  have 
guned  that  number  of  points  by  tricks,  or  by  honours. 

The  word  ''  duty"  (devoir),  applied  to  the  complement  of 
tricks  necessary  to  be  made  before  we  can  gain  the  odd  trick, 
is  a  happy  expression;  the  application  carries  with  it  the 
precept  it  implies,  that  we  have  something  to  reproach  our- 
selves with  when  we  have  not  attained  that  point,  and  that 
our  efforts  must  be  redoubled  to  prevent  our  being  deprived 
ofit. 

Art.  53.^rhe  Slam  is  considered  of  the  same  value  as  a 
full  rubber,  on  condition  that  it  shall  not  count  in  the  game. 
This  custom  we  have  adopted,  at  the  same  that  we  are  per- 
fMstly  aware  of  the  varieties  introduced  at  different  places. 

As  long  as  Whist  had  no  written  laws,  every  one  regulated 
the  game  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  caprice.  In 
some  places  they  count  five  honours,  others,  twelve  tricks  are 
reckoned  a  slam;  in  a  third,  in  L'Ambogue  for  instance,  no 
traces  of  the  original  game  can  be  recognized;  and  it  would 
be  a  thankless  and  dan^rous  task  to  attempt  to  enumerate  and 
foUow  the  various  deviations  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
It  is  high  time  that  this  sublime  game  should  have  a  fixed 
and  invariable  form,  and  we  repeat  our  exhortations  to  its 
numerous  and  intelligent  amateurs,  to  rally  roimd  our  ^aws» 
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and  not  to  suffer  the  slightest  deviation  from  them  to  be 
attempted. 

Art.  54.— -Eyery  honour  counts  one  point;  this  is  a  gene- 
rally admitted  practice.  If  we  hold  four  honours,  by  a  simple 
inference,  we  consequently  mark  four  points.  When  we  bold 
three  honours,  two  points  only  are  marked;  here  instead  of 
one  deduction,  two  are  necessary ;  we  may  be  supposed  to 
calculate  thus:  ^'from  three  honours  which  I  hold,  I  must 
subtract  one  which  is  held  by  my  adyersaries,  and  I  mark 
only  two." 

Art.  55  —The  discord  of  principles  between  chance  and 
skill  is  not  at  an  end ;  law,  occupied  by  other  subjects,  re- 
turns at  intervals  to  lend  assistance  to  one  and  the  other 
alternately.  Article  55  pronounces  the  opinion  openly  in 
&vour  of  skill — ^it  declares  that  the  properties  of  the  latter 
give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  its  enemy.  This  is  the  least 
that  can  be  expected  when  there  is  a  question  of  making  the 
trick,  which  is  the  result  of  reflection,  and  which,  though  it 
may  sometimes  yield  to  the  breath  of  fortune,  is  always  pre* 
pared  to  take  every  advantage,  and  will  not  fail  to  recover 
its  superiority  if  the  struggle  be  continued. 

Moreover,  the  same  Article  55,  probably  with  a  view  to 
&vour  the  contest,  and  that  an  adversary  ma^  not  be  imme. 
diately  driven  to  despair,  admits  two  restrictions;  by  the  call 
it  abridges  the  privilege  of  the  trick,  and  by  Article  68  it 
limits  to  finessing. 

Art.  56. — ^This  is  the  established  rule  of  the  game;  it  pre- 
vents remark,  and  silences  bad  temper. 

Art.  57. — ^The  inconvenience  attending  any  difference  be- 
tween two  scores  of  partners,  is  a  strong  argument  against 
the  practice,  and  in  favour  of  one  score  only.  We  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  inclined  to  lay  this  down  as  an  arbitrary  law. 

With  respect  to  the  disarrangement  of  the  scores,  a  ques- 
tion arises  which  it  is  necessary  to  solve. 

''  If  during  a  round,  the  two  scores  should  become  conftiBed, 
are  the  points  lost?" 

If  one  score  alone  has  been  strictly  marked,  and  a  second 
be  afterwards  set  up  and  not  regularly  kept,  any  concession 
of  the  former  to  the  latter,  must  be  a  matter  of  voluntary 
compliance;  but  when  two  scores  made  according  to  role, 
and  progressing  together,  are  found  to  disagree,  justLoe  must 
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be  done.  Should  one  player  wish  to  establish  that  three 
points  have  been  gained,  although  his  partner  has  marked 
only  two,  the  rule  is  positive  on  the  subject,  two  points  alone 
can  be  marked,  and  those  must  be  scored  immediately,  or 
otherwise  the  penalty  may  be  doubled,  if  it  be  put  off  until 
the  termination  of  the  game ;  as  the  point  becomes  the  odds, 
if  the  game  should  stand  at  eight  to  nine. 

Art.  68. — ^Points,  from  whatever  source  they  may  arise, 
should  strictly  be  considered  as  lost,  imless  marked  at  the 
moment  they  are  made.  There  is  the  following  weighty 
reason  in  support  of  this  rule;  that  the  players  combine  Qieir 
efiorts,  and  regulate  their  play  according  to  the  points  which 
they  see  marked.  In  fact,  different  combinations  are  favour- 
able to  different  modes  of  play,  which  may  very  materially 
prejadice  a  person  xmacquamted  with  his  adversary's  play. 
Ihe  &ult  will  then  operate  in  £eivour  of  the  party  forgetting 
to  mark  his  game,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  adversary, 
which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  principle  we  wish  to  establish. 
However,  by  delaying  until  the  turning  of  the  second  trick 
that  fatal  moment  when  points  neglected  to  be  marked,  ar^ 
lost;  and  by  allowing  forgetfulness  or  distraction,  a  respite 
which  reason  does  not  strictly  command,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  conform  to  the  old  law,  and  the  customs  to  which  it 
has  given  birth.  This  law  has  determined  that  honours  are 
lost,  unless  declared  before  the  next  lead;  but  in  the  event  of 
their  being  declared,  it  specifies  no  period  at  which  it  shall 
no  lonser  be  allowed  to  mark  them.  That  period  cannot  pre- 
cede me  lead,  for  that  is  close  on  the  turning  of  the  tnmip 
card.  By  extending  the  marking  of  every  sort  of  point  to 
the  end  of  the  second  trick,  we  have  chosen  that  which  we 
consider  the  fiurest  course,  and  which  seems  to  meet  every 
exigency  of  the  case. 

Art.  59.-^Here  the  case  is  quite  different;  there  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  harmless  omission,  this  is  an  encroach- 
ment which  must  be  vigorously  repressed.  We  call  it  an  en- 
croachment, for  truly  it  does  not  deserve  a  more  severe  appel- 
lation, to  judge  by  me  thousand  times  that  we  have  witnessed 
its  occurrence.  Nevertheless,  however  innocent  it  may  really 
be,  we  must  not  allow  the  forgetful  or  ignorant  to  retain 
possession  of  what  they  have  improperly  acquired. 
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SECTION  T.— THE  HONOTTKS. 

In  its  original  state.  Whist  was  a  four-handed  game,  in 
which,  in  admitting  only  the  hierarchy  of  the  cards  in  their 
order  and  class,  two  players  were  matched  against  two 
others  to  decide  which  party  should  gain  the  greater  number 
of  tricks. 

In  this  simple  state  the  game  existed  for  a  long  period,  the 
fiiYourite  pastime  of  the  cooling  portico  and  the  magnificent 
saloon;  there  appeared  no  intention  or  opportunity  of  adding 
to  it  any  embellishment  worthy  of  its  &ime.  It  was  not  tiU 
it  had  passed  its  in&ncy,  and  had  attained  the  mature  age  of 
manhood,  that  it  was  invested  with  the  additional  charm  of 
the  trump,  and  received  successively  those  other  attractive 
accessories,  the  honours,  the  call,  &c.  &c. 

The  trump  is  an  ancient  invention;  and  is  found  in  most 
games  played  with  cards.  Sometimes  a  whole  suit  is  invested 
with  its  power,  sometimes  its  authorily  is  restricted  to  one 
single  card,  which  then  appears  as  a  t3rpe  of  civil  power, 
and  like  a  magistrate  entrusted  with  the  preservation  of 
public  order.  The  term  ''honour*'  is  applied  to  the  game  of 
Whist  only,  and  although  of  such  ancient  date,  it  would 
appear  as  belonging  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  improvement. 
It  is  so  well  chosen,  and  so  happy  an  expression,  that  it  has 
been  admitted  or  adopted  in  all  countries.  The  terms,  ''the 
call"  and  "the  well"  (point  of  nine)  are  simple,  but  full  of 
meaning.  K  the  latter  in  some  languages  is  considered  a 
homely  expression,  we  must  at  any  rate  allow  it  the  merit 
of  beinff  most  expressive  of  a  place  from  which  there  is  but 
one  ouuet. 

Art.  60  and  61. — It  may  appear  a  hard  case,  that  a  player 
who  holds  the  honours  and  marks  them,  should  still  be  liable 
to  be  deprived  of  this  advantage,  because  he  has  not  announced 
them.  He  might  object,  that  his  marking  them  is  a  stronger 
proof  that  he  holds  them  in  his  hand,  than  if  he  had  merely 
annoimced  them — ^No,  the  law  is  explicit,  and  the  rule  has 
been  infringed.  "Your  law,"  rejoins  he,  "is  not  common 
sense;  it  is  full  of  contradiction  and  absurdity:  the  rules 
impose  silence  on  the  players,  and  yet  require  them  to 
announce  facts."  To  this  we  reply,  that  our  law  is  peifectiy 
equitable.     If  honours  be  marked  which  are  not  held,  the 
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custom  t)f  the  game  does  not  allow  the  adversaries,  even  if 
they  perceive  it,  any  opportmiity  of  retaliating;  they  can 
only  oblige  the  party  in  fault  to  take  them  off  their  score ; 
thus  no  eqnilibriimi  is  established  with  the  case  in  which  they 
are  not  seen.  The  law,  thus  forced  to  peld  to  custom,  has 
employed  every  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  injustice;  it  has  declared  that  honours  shall  be  audibly 
amiounced,  and  publicly  marked;  it  has  prevented  all 
clandestine  and  underhcmd  dealing;  and,  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  tmjust  possession,  it  has  subjected  the  privilege 
to  the  prescribed  formalities  of  the  game. 

Art.  62. — ^This  is  a  general  practice;  and  however  un- 
reasonable it  may  appear,  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  to  have  but  one  period  fixed  for 
deciding  the  points;  for  instance,  **when  the  trump-card  is 
once  seen,  whatever  points  have  not  been  maAed,  are 
forfeited;"  or,  when  the  second  trick  is  taken  up,  &c. 

This  latter  rule  is  an  introduction  of  our  own,  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  hereafter;  though  of  so  short  a 
duration,  its  functions  are  of  considerable  importance.  When 
no  received  custom,  or  habitual  practice,  is  formally  acknow- 
ledged, the  authority  of  the  law  is  paramount:  but  when  an 
unjust  decision  results  from  univerrally-received  opinions,  it 
then  becomes  our  duty  to  labour  hard  to  correct  them,  and 
thus  promote  the  advancement  of  the  game.  For  want  of 
courage  to  declare,  that  parties  marking  honours  improperly 
shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  retaliation,  we  have  been 
drawn  into  several  articles,  which  must  be  well  studied  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion. 

Art.  63. — ^'•The  well"  (the  point  of  nine)  is  a  fashionable 
embeUishment,  which  belongs  to  the  decorations  of  which  we 
spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  An  intellectual 
embellishment,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
assistance  which  it  renders  to  good  players;  since  it  offers 
them  a  port  of  refuge  against  all  the  storms  of  fortune,  with  a 
means  of  self-defence  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  some 
players,  or  of  the  weakness  of  others.  A  rational  embellish- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  distinction  between  even  and  odd, 
this  being  the  only  poiot  at  which  the  honours  are  compelled 
to  stop  short  in  their  career.  An  original  embellishment,  in 
which  point  of  view  it  has  become  inherent  to  the  game  of 
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Whist,  which  it  accompanies  through  all  its  deviations.  At 
Short  Whist  its  power  has  not  been  curtailed;  it  has  there 
even  increased;  it  there  comes  into  action  ten  times  in  an 
hour  instead  of  once,  and  there  acquires  a  different  degree  of 
importance;  for  by  a  skilful  defence  of  the  single  point,  it 
gives  the  possibility  of  winning  the  game  with  a  moderate 
hand  in  the  following  round. 

Art.  64. — ^The  rule  of  the  game  says,  that  honours  are 
counted  only  at  the  end  of  a  round  or  deal;  but  in  this  case 
the  party  at  the  point  of  eight,  holding  three  honours,  mark 
them,  and  win  the  game  without  playing.  This  is  an 
exception,  and  is  anoUier  embellishment.  It  would  appear 
strange  that  the  game  of  Whist  does  not  so  strongly  insist 
upon  the  application  of  this  rule,  as  it  does  upon  that  of  the 
former.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  that  extraordinary 
perversion  of  the  mind  which  attaches  itself  more  closely  to 
its  own  caprices,  than  to  its  rational  desires. 

The  call  is  not  known  at  Short  Whist.  Some  pretend  that 
the  scope  of  the  game  is  so  confined,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
its  introduction;  others  see  in  this  arrangement  an  effort  of 
reason  and  sagacity ;  of  reason,  as  fieir  as  it  is  a  proof  of  virtue 
to  relinquish  our  inventions  when  no  longer  necessary;  of 
sagacity,  inasmuch  as  the  call,  which  holds  the  balance 
between  the  odds  and  ''the  well,'*  become  superfluous  and 
useless  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  is  as  it  were  filled  up 
oy  the  making  of  five  points,  which  deprives  it  of  all  its 
resources  of  power  and  extent. 

Art.  65. — ^By  an  extension  of  the  advantt^  granted  by 
Article  64,  the  holder  of  two  honours  is  authorised  to  call;  if 
his  partner  answer  to  the  call,  the  object  is  obtained,  and 
the  game  won.  But  if  his  partner  cannot  answer,  a  great 
disadvantage  has  arisen  to  the  party  calling,  because  it  has 
discovered  to  his  adversaries  the  state  of  his  hand.  This 
circumstance,  and  that  of  the  slam,  are  the  only  reasons 
which  wotdd  prevent  a  player  from  calling;  he  fears  that  his 
hand,  which  is  already  weak,  may  be  still  further  weakened 
by  a  disclosure  of  two  cards.  Without  rejecting  this  view  of 
the  case,  we  think  this  occasion  very  raiely  occurs;  and  we 
add  that  it  should  not  be  attempted  but  by  a  first  rate 
player.  We  have  witnessed  a  game  lost  by  three  or  four 
tricks  which  might  have  been  gained  by  the  call,  and  even  If 
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the  game  be  not  lost  by  this  means,  it  involves  a  loss  of  points, 
because  it  favours  the  adversaries  winning  a  double  or  a 
txeble. 

Tlie  term ''  call,'*  (perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  disappear  in  Long  Whist)  is  used  to  signify  the  announce- 
ment in  an  audible  voice  that  we  hold  two  honours.  It  is  the 
only  positive  indication  permitted,  for  all  other  demands  or 
intimations  are  expressly  forbidden,  since  they  are  liable  to 
difierent  interpretations,  and  may  materially  affect  the  interests 
of  the  adverse  party. 

Art.  66. — ^The  nilff  of  the  call,  which  at  a  specified  time 
grants  an  enjoyment  by  anticipation,  evinces  at  the  same 
time  great  jeEdousy  of  all  encroachments;  it  seems  to  fear 
that  its  invention  would  not  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  it 
permitted  to  be  attached  to  any  thing  else  which  might  be 
eonfounded  with  it. 

The  fixing  a  time  after  which  the  call  is  not  allowed,  was 
a  matter  of  necessity;  it  might  indeed  be  deferred,  but  that 
would  increase  the  advantages  of  the  party  who  ought  to  call, 
and  the  law  has  not  permitted  it;  delay  woidd  also  have 
caused  confusion  by  raising  an  uncertainty.  In  fact,  if  too 
gieat  a  latitude  were  permitted,  if  the  call  were  allowed  after 
pLaying,  it  would  follow  that  each  party  being  at  the  point  of 
ei^t,  he  who  held  two  honours  would  defer  calling  as  long  as 
possible,  with  the  view  of  allowing  his  adversary  to  call, 
should  he  by  chance  also  hold  two  honours.  Procrastinating 
and  temporising  modes  of  attack  are  the  very  antipodes  of 
Whist,  and  woidd  produce  frequent  dilemmas  similar  to  the 
one  above  mentioned. 

Calling  at  any  other  point  of  the  game  except  at  eight  is  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  all  rule,  that  necessity  becomes  the 
common  law  of  the  case. 

The  two  cases  pointed  out  in  the  Article,  have  not  appeared 
to  us  of  extreme  importance,  and  we  have  refrained  from  the 
application  of  Article  127. 

If  a  player  announce  two  cards  in  his  hand,  it  amounts  to  an 
exposition  of  them,  and  they  must  therefore  be  turned  up  on 
the  table;  the  loss  of  their  value  is  to  be  added  to  the  account 
of  their  importance,  and  to  the  intention  which  has  caused  the 
fiittlt. 

To  call  after  having  played,  is  a  faidt  of  slighter  importance 
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and  ought  not  to  be  often  punished.  Nevertheless,  the  l&'wn 
are  here  transgressed,  though  the  punishment  should  not  be 
too  severe.  The  rule  would  have  no  limits,  if  separate 
articles  were  required  for  every  case. 

Art.  67. — ^A  player  holding  only  one  honour  mignt  call,  and 
his  partner  might  answer  with  one  or  two;  2nd.  he  miglit 
call  through  mistaking  the  colour  of  the  trump  card;  and  his 
partner,  from  the  same  error,  might  answer  the  call.  We  do 
not  enter  into  all  the  varieties  of  this  fault;  the  errors  are 
similar  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  the  results  the  same. 
Article  127  provides  for  all  cases,  the  more  particularly  as  it 
must  have  been  remarked,  that  we  are  not  scrupulous  in 
the  application  of  penalties  incurred  by  all  faults  of  whatsoever 
nature. 

The  right  of  demanding  a  new  deal,  conferred  by  Article 
127,  is  only  optional;  if  a  party  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  the  deal  must  be  taken  up  and  played.  It  is 
difficult  to  apply  to  the  rule  for  the  mode  of  rectification. 
There  are  a  thousand  different  on^s  if  we  could  detail  them. 
In  these  cases,  we  must  refer  to  Article  183,  and  the  equit- 
able application  of  its  principle. 

Art.  68. — We  have  frequently  been  an  eye-witness  to  this 
fault,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  proceed  £rom 
mistaking  the  suit  of  the  trump-card.  Independently  of  the 
case  before  quoted,  where  the  game  was  lost  through  negli- 
gence, it  would  cause  a  serious  prejudice  during  the  playing 
of  the  round,  if  it  were  not  severely  punished.  At  the  point 
of  eight,  the  adversaries  would  not  call;  and  at  every  other 
point,  they  would  play  badly,  from  mistaking  the  situation  of 
the  strong  cards. 

The  error  would  not  be  discovered  till  the  middle  or  the 
end  of  the  deal ;  then,  with  every  motive  for  applying  it,  the 
powers  of  Article  127  for  a  new  deal,  would  be  rarely  found 
satisfectory.  Nevertheless,  those  persons  who  would  wilfully 
lead  others  into  error,  though  their  intentions  be  not  always 
crowned  with  success,  and  their  intended  victims  escape  the 
snares  laid  for  them,  ^ould  indemnify  those  whom  they  would 
have  led  astray,  and  should  suSex  a  punishment  in  proportion 
to  their  fault.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  upon  a  pe- 
nalty proportioned  to  this  exigency.  This  is  the  excuse  we 
offer  those  who  would  find  fault  with  the  innovation  intro- 
duced by  our  article;  we  bejc  then  to  remark  — 
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•  Fint,  that  the  law  is  paramount  in  cases  which  are  no- 
entirely  ruled  by  custom. 

Seemdly,  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  natural  tendencies, 
since,  in  playing  whist  in  which  ten  points  made  the  game, 
those  who  marked  six  and  held  two  or  three  honours,  were 
entitled  to  the  call ;  and. 

Lastly,  that  we  favour  the  spirit  of  the  game  which  is  pro- 
digal of  chances  in  the  colour  of  the  trump,  and  which  seems 
inexhaustible  in  combination.  • 

Having  made  this  defence  of  our  principles,  we  have  no 
fear  of  explaining  our  intended  innovation  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent.  We  are  of  opinion  that  honours  should  count  at  all 
points  of  the  game,  even  when  the  party  holding  them  mark 
nine ;  that  to  win  the  game  they  should  take  precedence  of 
tricks  made  by  the  adverse  party ;  and  that  in  all  other  cases, 
they  should  be  admitted  as  mitigating  the  loss  of  the  van- 
quished. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  think  our  conduct  perfectly  jus- 
tified,  we  shall  not  make  a  bad  use  of  our  triumph,  ana  by 
way  of  consolation  to  the  loser,  we  may  hint  that  the  first 
of  the  above-mentioned  cases  is  of  very  rare  occurrence; 
that  the  circumstances  which  make  it  appear  so  alarming,  are 
still  less  frequent;  and  there  is  no  great  reason  to  fear  for 
that  which  can  happen  but  by  mere  chance,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  almost  impossible  coincidence. 

Art.  69. — ^The  imderstanding  between  partners  forms  the 
very  spirit  of  the  game,'  and  the  basis  of  all  improvement; 
the  law  protects  and  encourages  them,  provided  their  conduct 
be  legal  and  impartial.  The  telegraph  is  at  their  disposal — 
let  them  work  it,  and  draw  from  it  every  possible  advantage ; 
but  let  the  signals  be  open  and  apparent,  and  the  key  to  it 
always  on  the  table,  within  reach  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
use  of  it  in  all  its  bearings.  This  same  law  abhors  everythino^ 
approaching  to  clandestine  dealing,  and  provides  against  for- 
getfnlness;  for,  on  the  slightest  apparent  symptoms  of  distrac- 
tion, it  fails  not  to  awaken  our  attention  and  strengthen  the 
memory;  and  it  reminds  us  that,  at  no  great  distance,  there 
is  an  al^ss  into  which  our  negligence  may  plunge  us  head- 
long. 

Art.  70. — ^The  appearance  of  the  turn-up  card  is  the  signal 
lor  action,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  conversation.    The  game  is 
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again  put  in  motion;  all  distraction  dlBappears,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  players  is  redoubled. 

The  rules  applied  to  the  deal  before  the  trump-card  is 
turned,  differ  fix>m  those  which  affect  the  round  when  once 
begun.  Cards  turned  during  the  deal  authorise  a  new  deal, 
w^lst  those  shown  afterwaras  are  exposed  on  the  table;  the 
same  occurs  where  the  packs  are  incomplete,  or  faulty. 
When  the  trump-caid  is  turned,  honours  which  have  not 
been  annoimced,  are  lost.  The  turning  of  the  trump,  there- 
fore, is  a  critical  moment,  which  gives  birth  to  a  new  era  in 
the  game. 

In  the  old  law,  we  find  no  prescription  with  regard  to  points 
forgotten  to  be  marked.  If  the  honours  have  been  declared 
in  time,  but  neglected  to  be  scored,  or  if  tricks  have  not  been 
marked,  till  what  time  does  the  law  extend  the  power  of 
marking  them?  In  discussions  which  have  arisen  on  this 
subject,  for  want  of  being  able  to  quote  one  article  of  law  on 
the  case,  the  delinquents  have  always  ended  by  assuming  the 
points  in  dispute;  and  we  have  seen,  even  in  the  midSe  of 
a  round,  a  neglected  score  recover  three  or  four  points,  by 
tricks  or  honours,  in  this  manner.  The  prejudice  in  this  case 
to  the  adverse  party  is  evident,  for  ^ey,  seeing  nothing 
marked,  have  regulated  their  play  accordingly ;  and  the  mo- 
ment the  new  score  makes  its  appearance,  they  find  their 
whole  system  of  play  disturbed.  This  result,  which  creates 
an  advantage  from  a  &ult,  and  consequently  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  ^ame,  has  obliged  us  to  establish  a 
limit  beyond  which  no  pomts  forgotten  to  be  marked  can  be 
recovered. 

Art.  71. — ^There  can  be  but  one  motive  in  not  replying  to 
the  call;  that  of  gaining  a  slam:  the  law  will  not  allow  this 
to  exist.  This  act,  thus  deprived  of  its  effect,  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  caprice;  the  adversaries  have  so  much 
the  less  reason  to  complain  of  it,  as  by  waiving  this  privilege, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  make  profitable  tricks. 

Art.  72. — ^To  intimate  to  our  partner  during  the  deal  that 
'*  we  have  the  honours,''  is  the  same  as  if  we  said:  *'  in  order 
to  win  the  game,  we  must  gain  so  many  tricks;  therefore 
manage  your  game,  and  do  not  seek  to  gain  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  attain  that  point."  To  say  to  him:  ''  we  have  not 
tilie  honours/'  '*  our  adversaries  haye  or  haye  not  the  honours." 
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is  the  same  as  makmg  any  other  remarks ;  it  is  exposing  our 
hand  to  him,  and  amonnts  to  a  consultation,  which  the  rule 
of  the  game  strictly  prohibits. 

At  whist,  no  remarks  are  permitted  but  those  which  are 
necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  prepress  of  the  game. 
Thus,  when  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  play,  it  is  natural 
for  a  player  to  exclaim:  "  Whose  play  is  it?"  &c.,  but  we 
earnestly  advise  all  players  to  refrain  from  many  other  re- 
marks frequently  mtule  during  the  play:  the  following  for 
instance:  *'  I  play  a  heart,"  "  It  is  my  play,"  "  I  will  not 
take  it,"  **  I  take  it,"  and  all  such  expressions,  which,  though 
they  appear  inoffensive,  we  highly  disapprove  of;  we  even 
think  that  they  are  susceptible  of  being  denounced  and  pu- 
nished, as  tending  to  convey  hints  between  partners. 

SECTION   VI. — ^EXPOSED   CARDS. 

The  law  of  the  game  is  very  strict  with  regard  to  shown 
cards;  and  never&eless,  cases  occur  every  day  which  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  punished  with  sufBcient  severity.  A  card 
is  shown  either  intentionally  or  through  awkwardness;  it  may 
either  serve  to  discover  the  weakness  of  a  hand,  or  it  may  not 
be  of  any  material  consequence.  It  appears  unjust  to  apply 
undue  correction  to  this  &ult,  but  on  the  other  hand,  too 
great  lenity  wiU  encourage  speculation,  which  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  repress  by  every  possible  means.  It 
would  be  inconvenient  to  make  it  an  affair  of  conscience, 
because  it  would  be  so  often  excused  on  the  score  of  error: 
besides,  those  cases  which  occur  in  what  is  called  playing  a 
fine  game,  invariably  affect  the  interest  of  those  who  possess 
the  greatest  modesty  and  delicacy;  and  it  is  therefore  a  tax 
from  which  the  law  cannot  deliver  them  but  by  severity,  and 
a  rigorous  and  constant  application. 

iUrt.  73. — In  two-handed  games,  that  is,  where  parties  are 
single,  if  cards  be  shown  through  awkwardness  or  finesse,  an 
adversary  has  no  right  to  call  for  them.  On  what  grounds 
could  he  acquire  uiat  right }  No  one  is  prejudiced  except 
him  who  exposes  the  card,  and  it  is  the  adversary  who  de- 
rives advantage  from  the  fiiult. 

But  in  playing  at  games  with  partners,  circumstances  are 
materiaUy  altered.  If  you  have  shown  your  cards  from  spe- 
culation, it  is  ^eiy  evident  that  yoiX  will  expose  those  only. 
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the  discovery  of  which  would  produce  no  advantage  to  your 
adversaries,  but  would  convey  important  information  to  your 
partner.  We  do  not  pretend  that  what  we  here  state  is  ex- 
actly true  as  regards  the  fact,  but  we  maintain  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  incontcstible. 

It  has  been  established — That  an  exposed  card  may  be 
called  for;  but  that  if  there  be  a  mistake  made  in  the  card, 
1st.  That  card  shall  be  considered  free;  and,  2nd.  The  error 
shall  give  the  right  of  a  new  deal,  or  the  loss  of  one  point. 

Thus,  on  a  four  being  shown,  but  quickly  recovered,  if  the 
party  seeing  it,  and  unfortunately  mistaking  it  for  a  five, 
under  that  impression  call  for  it  as  such,  not  only  do  they 
lose  their  rights,  but  they  become  involved  in  a  multitude  of 
dangers  and  penalties,  tliat  are  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  the 
game. 

This  is  really  absurd.  "We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
pimging  such  a  law  from  all  the  societies  that  we  have  fre- 
quented, and  we  hope  that  these  remarks  will  everywhere 
expose  its  inconsistency. 

To  return  to  the  rule;  we  approve  of  indulgence  in  all 
doubtful  cases ;  we  will  even  make  every  conscientious  allow- 
ance for  awkwardness;  but  if  the  error  be  intentional  (see 
Article  74,)  or  if  a  player  should  have  evidently  availed  Imn- 
self  of  his  partner's  fault,  no  favour  should  be  shown. 

Art.  74. — ^Whenever  a  card  is  drawn  out,  a  partner  may 
sec  it,  either  from  its  transparency,  or  from  his  own  peculiar 
keenness  of  sight.  The  law  declares,  that  to  constitute  the 
faidt,  the  card  must  have  been  drawn  out  to  more  than  half 
its  extent,  because  some  line  must  be  drawn,  and  a  discussion 
upon  whether  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  it  were  exposed, 
would  be  puerile.  The  word  intentionally  must  also  be 
justly  appreciated,  to  provide  for  cases  of  accident  or  awk- 
wardness. The  rule  is  more  particularlv  directed  against 
undecided  players,  who  mix  up  all  their  cards  together; 
detach,  sometimes,  three  or  four  at  a  time,  and  are  long  in 
determining  on  what  card  they  will  play. 

Art.  75. — ^There  is  no  universally  established  rule  with 
regard  to  cards  which  have  been  shown ;  every  society  intro- 
duces its  own  customs,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  but  we  are 
consulted  on  difficulties  or  disputes  arising  from  this  question. 
We  believe  that  our  article  will  fix  the  law  on  this  point; 
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in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  lenient,  and  secondly,  because 
it  is  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  matter,  and  prevents  it, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  bec<tming  a  source  of  profit. 

The  option  which  we  give  to  adversaries,  of  demanding  or 
refosing  the  card,  and  of  calling  for  the  highest  or  lowest 
card  in  the  suit,  appears  to  provide  completely  against  all 
danger  of  a  card  negligently  shown;  if  the  danger  be  increased 
(as  is  seen  by  Section  VIL),  by  cards  played  out  of  turn  and 
intentionally,  we  shall  there  find  a  more  powerful  system  of 
repression,  and  the  employment  of  more  rigorous  means. 

Art.  76.«— A  little  explanation  on  the  mode  of  proceeding 
does  not  appear  to  us  entirely  superfluous  in  this  place ;  for 
instance,  suppose  one  of  your  cards,  the  queen  of  hearts,  has 
been  seen,  and  has  therefore  Mien  under  the  denomination 
of  an  exposed  card;  a  spade  is  played ;  your  right-hand  adver- 
sary, before  playing  his  card,  says  to  you:  "If  you  have  no 
spade,  I  refuse;"  or,  '*  I  demand  the  queen  of  hearts;"  if 
you  hold  no  spade,  you  must  obey,  and  the  card  will  be  played 
or  liberated;  but  if  you  hold  a  spade,  and  therefore  follow 
suit  according  to  the  rules,  your  queen  of  hearts  must  remain 
an  exposed  card  until  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  call  being 
obeyed. 

But,  again,  we  will  suppose  hearts  to  be  played;  indepen- 
dently of  the  right  of  demanding  or  refusing  your  queen,  your 
adversary  also  possesses  that  of  demanding  your  highest  or 
lowest  heart;  whatever  call  may  be  made,  your  queen  is 
thrown  down  or  liberated.  .  There  is  a  case  in  which  your 
queen  may  remain  as  an  exposed  card,  from  not  having  been 
demanded,  but  that  would  be  your  own  fault,  for  you  ought 
to  have  played  it  yourself,  to  avoid  a  consequence  against 
which  you  could  not  provide. 

Articles  77  and  78. — ^These  two  cases  are  similar  as  regards 
the  faidt  committed.  The  first  limits  the  time  till  the  trick 
has  been  laid  in  its  place,  and  the  second,  till  the  right-hand 
adversary  has  played.  It  was  desirable  to  restrain  this  right 
within  a  fixed  period, — ^first,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
discussion;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  its  neglect.  A  dis- 
cussion is  quite  superfluoiis,  particularly  in  a  game  where 
silence  is  so  strictly  enjoined;  to  submit  to  it  is  attended 
with  sufficient  inconvenience,  but  to  exact  it  would  be  too 
great  a  tax  on  our  patience.    It  would  be  strange  indeed  to 
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be  called  upon  to  suffer  for  the  negligence  of  others;  for  it  is 
altogether  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  itself.  It  amounts 
to  tibis:  "  I  have  an  exposed  card,  do  not  forget  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  advantage  you  may  derive  from  it,  and  of  the 
mischief  that  you  may  do  me  in  consequence." 

A  card  is  often  shown  through  inattention.  If  the  adver- 
sary neglect  to  apply  the  law  for  its  punishment,  the  one  fault 
cancels  the  other,  and  the  account  is  balanced. 

It  is  well  understood,  by  the  trick  being  put  in  its  place 
(Article  77),  or  by  the  right-hand  player  throwiog  down  his 
card  (Article  78),  that  there  is  no  longer  any  demand  against 
the  exposed  card,  and  that  he  to  whom  it  belongs  may  dis- 
pose of  it  as  he  pleases. 

Art.  79.— It  frequently  occurs  that  several  cards  are 
played  together  on  a  trick,  either  through  haste  or  awkward- 
ness; as  it  is  impossible  to  decide  on  the  one  that  has  fallen 
or  been  seen  first,  the  application  of  this  article  prevents  all 
discussion. 

Art.  80.— The  principle  of  this  rule  has  been  universally 
adopted,  although  no  law  has  hitherto  sanctioned  it,  since  it 
has  never  been  specifically  declared.  This  will  no  longer  be 
the  case,  and  every  turn-up,  or  trump-card,  that  shall  not 
have  been  taken  up  before  Uie  completion  of  the  second  trick, 
will  most  certainly  be  considered  as  an  exposed  card,  and 
treated  as  such. 

We  should  here  observe  that  a  partner  has  a  right  to 
watch  the  turn-up  card,  and  that  he  may  warn  the  desder  to 
take  it  up  in  time. 

SECTION   VII. — CAKDS   PLAYED  OUT   OP  TUBN,  AND   OP   THE 
EIGHT   OF   CAXLINQ   FOE  THEM. 

The  fault  of  playing  out  of  tmn  has  appeared  to  us  of 
sufficient  weight,  and  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  as  to 
demand  particular  notice,  and  require  a  special  treatment ; 
and  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  separate  section,  and  to  combine  it  with  the  case  of  calling 
for  cards  so  played,  which  has  not  necessarily  been  noticed 
elsewhere,  and  on  which  the  former  case  exercises  a  consi- 
derable influence. 

Art.  81. — ^When  the  four  players  have  each  played  their 
cards,  the  said  cards  form  a  complete  tiick;  this  is  the  law. 
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In  the  case  of  a  revoke,  we  have  granted  to  the  party  in  fault 
the  means  of  retrieving  their  error,  by  extending  the  time 
for  so  doing  imtil  the  trick  has  been  put  in  its  place,  and  one 
card  has  been  played  to  the  following  trick.  We  have  acted 
in  the  same  spirit  of  extension  towards  a  lead  made  out  of 
torn.  We  have  been  anxious  to  allow  the  right  of  recovery 
to  exist  as  long  as  possible ;  because  independently  of  a  breach 
of  the  rules,  a  Mse  lead  frequently  involves  pecuniary  inte- 
rests. An  irregular  lead  generally  proceeds  from  a  false 
notion  entertained  by  one  of  the  players,  that  he  has  won  the 
previous  trick;  which  he  consequently  takes  up,  though  it 
properly  belongs  to  his  adversaries.  In  this  case  there  is  an 
illegal  act,  un  usurpation  of  the  right  of  another,  an  injury 
which  must  be  repaired  by  a  fine  imposed  on  the  offender. 

Art  82. — If  it  were  lawful  to  play  out  of  turn  wilfully, 
(which  it  is  not,  being  merely  a  case  to  which  the  law  submits 
from  want  of  power  to  reach  it),  and  if  an  account  were  taken 
of  the  results  of  such  play,  it  is  probable,  that  out  of  six 
times,  four  would  be  successful;  and  that^  in  these  four  times, 
there  would  be  two  in  which  a  trick  would  be  unjustly  taken 
fit>m  the  adverse  party.  Besides  the  advantage  of  the  lead, 
and  the  chance  of  winning  a  trick,  there  still  remains,  in  all 
cases,  even  when  detected  in  the  act,  the  hint  given  to  your 
partner,  of  the  suit  which  your  play  requires  him  to  lead. 

The  right,  of  demanding  any  suit,  is  the  penalty  of  retalia- 
tion; you  have  exposed  your  game,  I  wiU  expose  mine.  We 
have  doubled  this  privilege  by  extending  it  to  the  following 
trick,  optionally;  for  otherwise  this  right  would  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  trifle,  and  even  with  this  extension,  it  is  not  always 
attended  with  advantage.  When  there  is  no  profit  found  in 
the  immediate  application  of  this  right,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  wait  for  the  change  of  suit,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
partner's  hand.  In  fine,  if,  even  after  this  delay,  the  adver- 
saries find  no  profit  accruing  to  them,  they  may  stiU  have 
recourse  to  the  exposed  cards.  To  prevent  mistakes,  we 
should  here  mention,  that  only  one  of  &e  three  penalties  can 
be  applied,  and  that  when  the  choice  has  been  once  made,  it 
must  be  maintained. 

Art.  83. — ^To  play  out  of  turn  when  a  partner  has  already 
Dlayed,  is  but  a  trifling  &ult;  it  is  a  manner  of  intmiating  to 
your  pfirta«r  the  state  of  your  hand,  which  the  law  has  not 
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actually  prohibited,  and  for  which  it  has  provided  but  a  slight 
punishment.  A  player*8  hand  is  shown  in  many  ways ;  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  your  partner  has  played  a  queen,  you  play 
before  your  turn  because  you  have  the  king,  or  the  ace  and 
king,  or  perhaps  none  of  the  suit;  your  partner  learns  by  the 
fate  of  the  trick,  how  you  are  situated.  This  species  of  inti- 
mation is  against  the  spirit  of  the  game;  and  does  come 
within  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  law;  but  as  there  is  nothing  in 
it  repugnant  to  honour,  and  as  every  one  indulges  in  it  with- 
out scruple,  it  has  become  a  common  practice. 

The  penalty  laid  down  by  our  article  is  not  very  severe: 
*'  Small  crimes  deserve  but  a  small  punishment."  The  con- 
sultation, on  whether  the  card  shall  be  taken  or  left,  is  almost 
always  insignificant;  nevertheless,  as  the  fault  in  question  has 
in  general,  not  been  calculated  on,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
inattention,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  acquires  some  degree 
of  importance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  partner  of  the 
leader  has  played  directly  after  the  latter,  the  second  player 
and  his  partner  wait  imtil  the  hand  passes  firom  one  side  or 
the  other,  which  may  become  very  advantageous.  We  re- 
mark, en  pcissant,  that  in  all  cases  where  called  for,  the  call 
should  never  be  pressed,  and  above  aU  things  should  be  left 
to  the  most  skilAd  player,  for  we  have  observed  that  a  call, 
badly  made,  has  finequently  increased  an  advantage  instead 
of  punishing  a  fault. 

Art.  84. — ^A  player  invariably  and  without  exception  has  a 
right  to  play  when  his  right-hand  adversary  has  played;  if, 
therefore,  it  be  the  latter  who  has  committed  the  &idt  the 
provisions  of  Article  83  must  be  applied  to  the  case. 

But,  in  this  instance,  there  is  a  double  fault;  a  player  has 
played  before  the  two  others  who  should  have  preceded  him. 

For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  advantage  which  it 
almost  invariably  confers  on  the  partner,  the  law  is  very 
severe  on  the  case. 

Art.  86. — ^There  has  been  here  a  fault  committed,  and  a 
penalty  must  follow.  The  law  will  apply  it  deliberately;  and 
if  the  adversary  would  interrupt  it  by  precipitation,  the  only 
effect  of  such  interruption  will  be,  to  double  its  power. 

Art.  86. — ^When  fiie  right  is  on  one  side,  the  article 
operates  naturally.  But  as  it  will  sometimes  happen  that 
the  lead  is  out  of  order  on  both  sides,  we  think  that  the 
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fimlts  should  then  cancel  each  other.  The  principle  of 
reciprocity  is  defined  in  Article  106,  where  it  carries  with 
it  the  necessity  of  the  new  deal,  which  we  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  introduce  here,  as  the  fault  is  not  sufficiently 
weighty. 

Art.  87. — If  a  suit  be  called  for,  to  which  we  cannot  reply, 
the  weakness  of  oiu:  hand  is  thus  made  known,  and  the  &idt 
is  thereby  punished.  In  point  of  fact,  it  becomes  evident  that 
we  are  short  of  a  particular  suit,  or  even  of  trumps,  which, 
in  almost  every  case,  must  be  very  prejudicial.  If,  after 
this  punishment,  the  party  were  not  liberated,  if  they  re- 
mained still  under  the  ban  of  the  law»  would  it  not  amount  to 
injustice? 

Art  88. — ^In  this  fault  we  find  obstinacy  or  infatuation 
carried  to  the  very  highest  degree.  You  are  required  to 
play  your  highest  or  lowest  card  in  a  suit,  and  you  refuse 
to  obey:  you  are  called  upon  for  one  suit,  and  you  play 
another;  this  is  a  real  revoice,  and  no  one  can  complain  of 
the  injustice  of  its  punishment.  How  shall  we  judge  of 
it  otherwise,  and  by  what  other  penalty  can  the  £ei\dt  be 
resisted? 

Hie  forfeiture  of  three  tricks  is  by  no  means  too  heavy  a 
penalty  to  atone  for  this  fSEUilt,  and  to  avoid  confiision ;  whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin,  the  injury  it  causes  increases  its  bad 
effects,  changes  its  appearance,  and  makes  it  assume  the 
character  of  absolute  rebellion. 

SECTION   VIII. — THE   EEVOKE. 

In  ihiB  game,  the  exertion  required  of  the  mind  is  divided 
imder  nimiberless  heads,  each  simple  and  intelligible  in  itself, 
but  which,  when  combined,  present  difficulties  too  great  for 
any  single  individual  to  surmount.  If  it  were  impossible  to 
consider  these  obstacles  separately,  no  efforib  of  the  mind 
would  be  able  to  overcome  them,  and  every  amateur,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  comprehend  them,  would  retire  dis- 
pirited firom  the  contest,  or  would  at  least  confine  himself  to 
playing  with  those  of  his  own  strength;  but  the  &cility  with 
which  he  masters  them  in  detail,  prevents  him  from  perceiving 
his  own  want  of  capacity.  He  may  argue  with  himself  thus: 
^'  In  this  particular,  I  have  been  mistak^'in,  perhaps  through 
want  of  attention;    I  perceive  my  error,  and  will  guio^ 
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against  it  for  the  future."  Thus  he  proceeds,  and,  by  degrees, 
conquers  all  the  difficulties  of  the  game.  To  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  revoke;  it  may  be  perceived  at  once,  that  it  is 
an  exception  to  the  regular  course  of  play,  and  not  an 
inherent  quality,  and  that  the  vigilance  required  to  discover 
it  is  totally  different  from  that  attention  so  necessary  to 
bestow  on  ^e  game  itself;  this  is  so  true,  that  we  frequently 
find  it  escape  the  observation  of  practised  players,  whilst 
others,  far  less  advanced  in  the  game,  never  let  it  pass 
imnoticed. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  there  is  no 
circumstance  which  tends  more  to  confusion  in  whist,  than 
a  revoke.  It  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
game  This  fault  requires  a  severe  chastisement,  on  account 
of  the  disorders  which  it  occasions,  and  also  because  of  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  escape  notice. 

Art.  89. — ^This  article  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  being  a 
precept;  it  is  merely  a  definition,  but  nevertheless,  indispens- 
able, and  for  this  reason,  that  u  question  should  be  plainly 
laid  down  before  the  consequences  dependent  on  such  question 
M  admitted. 

Art.  90. — The  great  difficulty  to  be  here  provided  against, 
is  when  a  player  who  has  revoked,  objects  to  the  penalty;  a 
dispute  ensues  on  the  feucts  of  the  case,  or  on  the  meaning  of 
the  rules;  the  offending  party  of  course  opposes  the  infliction 
of  the  penalty,  and  refuses  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong,  or 
to  yield  to  the  decision  of  his  adversaries;  and  if  he  be  sub- 
sequently obliged  to  succumb  to  a  majority  of  voices  against 
him,  he  endeavours  to  come  to  some  arrangement,  or  to  refer 
the  matter  to  arbitration. 

Hie  frequent  recurrence  of  such  cases  has  induced  us 
to  draw  up  regulations,  based  on  the  evidence  of  the  par- 
ties present,  the  unanimous  adoption  of  which  me&od 
prooably  takes  its  date  from  the  very  origin  of  the  game  of 
Whbt. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  trick  in  which  a 
revoke  has  been  made,  should  not  only  be  replaced,  that  is 
to  say,  returned  to  the  pack,  but  be  turned  up  and  thrown 
aside.  A  revoke  cannot  be  considered  as  made,  imless  it  be 
accompanied  by  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  article;  but  if  these  circumstances  have 
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^vtsted  but  for  one  second,  they  are  sufficient  to  convict  the 
ofeider;  nor  could  any  doubt  be  thrown  on  the  case,  by 
attempting  to  replace  the  hand  when  once  removed  from  the 
trick. 

A  person  revokes,  and  is  discovered  at  the  moment  when 
the  trick  is  put  in  its  place;  but  this  trick  which  belonged  to 
tiie  person  revoking,  is  taken  up  by  the  adverse  party,  and 
the  error  immediately  rectified.  It  may  be  asked,  is  the 
question  of  the  revoke  set  at  rest,  or  can  it  be  returned  to  ? 
The  revoke  is  not  destroyed,  because  the  trick  taken  up  by 
another  hand,  is  not  really  replaced  in  its  proper  position 
until  it  be  claimed. 

He  who  plays  to  the  card  led,  is  not  in  the  same  position ; 
he  revokes,  and  renders  himself  liable  to  the  penalties 
eontained  in  Articles  83  and  84,  for  this  reason,  that  his 
right-hand  adversary  can  thereby  regulate  the  leading  card  as 
be  pleases. 

The  second  remark  regards  the  case  in  which  a  person 
is  oonflidered  to  have  played;  such  cases  come  under  Article 
116. 

Art.  91. — ^Partneis  being  mutually  responsible  for  each 
other's  &ults,  a  penalty  is  frequently  incurred  by  an  innocent 
par^,  even  when  the  latter  has  employed  all  his  rights,  and 
usea  his  utmost  endeavours  to  avoid  it. 

Article  91  may  be  ^iforced  either  as  a  standing  rule,  or  as 
a  mutual  agreement.  We  may  make  use  of  our  right,  by 
putting  our  partner  on  his  guard,  or  by  compelling  him  to 
count  his  cards.  During  the»e  investigations,  hie  adversaries 
take  up  the  trick,  put  it  in  its  place,  and  even  lead  off  the 
next  trick;  the  case  then  becomes  clear,  as  one  revoke 
cannot  be  made  by  two  persons.  But  if  the  offence  be 
completed  by  the  party  in  fault,  it  will  be  irremediable,  in 
tspite  of  aU  discussion  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the 
inquiry,  we  must  further  remark  ^t,  if  delayed,  it  becomes 
null  and  void. 

Art.  92. — ^If  yom:  partner  be  warned  in  time,  he  may 
withdraw  the  card  which  is  wrongly  played;  but  then  he  is 
not  permitted  to  play  as  he  chooses;  he  must  take  up  his 
card,  and  wait  till  he  is  called  upon  for  his  best  or  worst 
card  of  the  suit  led;  if  he  play  without  waiting  for  the 
call,  this  second  card,  improperly  played,   will    be    eon- 
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sideredas  an  exposed  card.  The  following  reason  strongly 
exemplifies  this  view  of  the  case. — ^A  player  holding  the 
knave  and  nine  of  spades  is  much  interested  in  passing  the 
ten  which  remains  in  hand.  His  right-hand  adversary  plays 
a  small  spade ;  he  plajrs  a  diamond — ^having  discovered  by  the 
play  of  his  left-hand  adversary  where  the  ten  of  spades  lay, 
he  plays  a  sure  game;  his  diamond  taken  up  in  time,  will  be, 
in  truth,  an  exposed  card,  but  of  what  consequence  is  that  to 
him?  he  will  be  sure  to  win  the  roimd,  if  they  have  not  the 
right  of  forcing  him  to  play  his  best  or  worst.  We  have  seen 
this  happen  precisely  as  it  is  here  quoted,  though  the  same  thing 
m^  occur  under  many  different  forms  and  with  other  cards. 

When  our  right-hand  adversary  has  played,  we  have  the 
right  of  doing  the  same ;  that  is  the  rule.  But,  in  the  above 
case,  will  it  be  an  infringement  of  the  rule  to  prevent  our 
playing?  We  believe  not.  This  right  has  been  cancelled  by 
playing  the  diamond. 

One  more  observation — you  inflict  a  double  penalty  on  the 
same  deal.  Must  I  subnuc  to  have  one  card  turned  up,  and 
another  called  for?  That  is  true,  but  a  double  fault  de- 
serves a  double  punishment,  and  this  is  the  only  means  of 
restraining  it. 

Art.  93. — ^In  this  article,  the  expression  "loses"  is  not  quite 
precise,  but  it  is  true,  and  cannot  be  misunderstood  by 
reason  of  the  articles  which  precede  and  follow  it,  and  which 
explain  its  various  meanings.  Strictly  speaking  the  score 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  equation;  whatever  is 
added  on  one  side  is  a  loss  to  the  other. 

Art.  94. — ^If  the  revoke  gave  three  points  to  the  adverse 
party  only  in  one  manner,  it  would  not  confer  any  certain 
advantage  upon  those  who  are  entitled  to  profit  by  it;  and, 
consequently,  would  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  the  error. 

The  right  of  adding  to  their  own  score  is  of  no  service  to 
those  who  have  gained  sufficient  by  their  own  game. 

The  right  of  causing  their  adversaries*  score  to  be  put 
down  is  of  no  detriment  to  those  adversaries  who  have  gained 
nothing; 

And  the  taking  of  three  tricks  is  inapplicable  to  those 
games  in  which  three  tricks  beyond  the  gaining  point  have 
been  already  made. 
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The  option  granted  by  the  law,  was  then  an  indispensable 
provision;  but  even  this  would  have  been  insufficient,  but  foi 
tlie  addition  of  Article  105. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  to  frame  a  law,  so 
3om{dete  and  so  perfect  as  to  provide  against  every  contin- 
gency, and  we  could  quote  instances  without  number  where 
the  leyoke  is  attempted  with  impunity.  Let  us  suppose  a 
ease  in  which  one  party  has'  scored  nothing,  and  let  us  sup> 
poee  that  the  said  party  has  discovered  that  their  adversaries 
hold  in  their  hands  a  means  of  winning,  to  which,  in  the 
r^ular  course  of  the  game,  no  legal  opposition  can  be  made 
with  any  probability  of  success:  it  is  evident,  in  that  case, 
that  they  nm  no  risk  in  thwarting  their  adversaries*  game  by 
revokes.  The  law,  foreseeing  the  probable  occurrence  of  this 
case,  has  departed  from  its  usual  tenor  of  mildness,  and, 
employing  its  last  resource,  has  launched  forth  its  anathema 
by  which  it  strictly  prohibits  the  revoke,  and  calls  upon  all 
players  conscientiously  to  abstain  from  it. 

Arts.  95  and  96.— This  is  a  general  practice.  Before  en- 
tering on  the  possession  of  an  estate,  a  good  title  to  it  should 
be  proved,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  title  deeds  be 
carefully  preserved,  since  they  are  the  docmnents  by  which 
the  right  of  possession  is  supported. 

Art.  97. — ^A  legal  revoke  {esquiche)  is  an  essential  right  in 
Whist,  and  is  caused  by  inability  to  follow  suit.  This,  however, 
may  sometimes  occur  by  mistake,  as  in  the  case  of  cutting  the 
cards.  An  attentive  player  never  £uls  to  detect  this  error; 
during  the  rest  of  the  round  he  carefrdly  notices  the  playing 
of  the  thirteen  cards  in  each  suit,  and,  on  the  least  apparent 
irregularity,  he  exclaims  instinctively,  ''There  has  been  a 
revoke."  He  is  allowed  to  make  this  remark  on  mere  sus- 
picion; it  injures  no  one,  because  the  result  must  be  known 
to  all,  and  it  serves  to  prevent  forgetiulness  at  the  end  of  the 
deaL  On  instituting  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  a  revoke,  it  is  required  to  show  the  trick  in  which  it 
was  made;  and  as  it  probably  may  be  necessary  to  turn  up 
several  of  the  recently  made  tricks,  it  cannot  take  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  round;  firstly,  because  it  is  forbidden  by 
the  law;  secondly,  because  the  tricks  might  become  mixed 
irith  the  hands  of  the  players,  which  would  render  the  pro- 
;  of  Section  III.  anjiist ;  and  lastly,  because  it  would 
K  2 
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give  the  crafty  player  an  undue  advantage  over  his  adyerBa- 
ries;  since,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  a  certain  card  had  been 
played,  he  would  only  have  to  declare  a  revoke  to  gain  a  sight 
of  ihe  tricks  already  made. 

Arts.  98  and  99.— We  have  already  remarked  that  those 
who  profit  by  a  revoke  are  in  justice  bound  to  prove  the  fact, 
which  can  be  done  only  by  pointing  out  the  trick  in  "vrtiich 
it  has  occurred;  and  we  have  also  shown  in  the  preceding 
remarks,  that  the  tricks  must  not  be  inspected  before  the  end 
of  the  round;  now,  these  two  regulations  comprehend  some 
weighty  consequences  and  deductions. 

In  the  middle  of  a  round  a  revoke  is  proved ;  sometimes 
Qna  decides  the  game,  in  which  case  it  would  appear  fasti- 
dious to  continue  to  play  out  a  quantity  of  cards,  when  there 
is  no  interest  for  so  doing.  But  a  powerful  motive  for  con- 
tinuing the  play  does  exist,  for  a  pecuniary  loss  may  be  much 
diminished  by  winning  an  additional  number  of  pomts.  We 
may  remark,  en  passofit,  that  here  the  adept  shows  his  great 
skill;  he  struggles  hard,  and  strains  every  nerve  to  dispute 
the  ground  inch  by  inch,  whilst  on  the  other  side,  the  careless 
player,  intoxicated  with  his  success,  voluntarily  concedes  his 
advantage,  without  even  troubling  himself  to  contest  the 
point.  If  he  has  marked  three  and  holds  the  honours,  or  if 
he  has  made  two  points  and  has  proved  a  revoke,  of  what 
importance  is  it  to  him  to  win  a  double  or  a  treble! 

Another  interested  motive  for  continuing  the  round  may 
be  discovered,  in  the  hope  that  a  revoke  on  the  other  side 
may  cancel  the  first;  or  in  the  fear  that  a  fresh  act  of  inat- 
tention may  make  the  losing  party  amenable  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  99. 

Art.  100. — ^The  law  provides  for  the  possibility  of  several 
revokes:  This  was  a  necessanr  measure,  for  otherwise,  a 
party  having  once  offended,  and  paid  the  forfeit,  might  con- 
sider  themselves  privileged  to  revoke  during  the  remainder  of 
the  game.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  necessary  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  any  repetition  of  the  &ult. 

Art.  101.— A  moment  arrives  in  the  course  of  the  game 
when  the  claim  of  a  revoke  is  no  longer  admitted;  this  may 
be  easily  guessed— it  is  when  the  cards  are  all  thrown  to- 
gether, or  when  the  proof  (see  Article  96)  is  destroyed.  Our 
article  admits  this  axiom ;  the  more  cards  the  stronger  tiie 
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right.     It  is  undeniable  if  no  claim  has  been  made  before  the 
last  card  is  played. 

Articles  102  and  103.—- It  frequently  occurs  that  a  revoke 
is  detected  by  the  last  card  in  the  round;  the  axiom  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  remarks,  gave  rise  to  Article  102;  and 
again,  this  latter  Article  required  to  be  sanctioned  and  sup- 
pcHted  by  Article  108. 

Art.  104. — We  once  witnessed  a  circumstance  which  led  to 
a  discussion  on  a  point  extremely  difficult  to  decide,  and  m 
which,  for  want  of  reasonable  principles  to  guide  us,  and 
frtsn  the  silence  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  game  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  were  reduced  to  the  expedient  adopted  by  the  judges 
of  Pantagruel,  and  drew  lots  for  it. 

The  following  is  the  case  aUuded  to: — ^One  party  had  made 
a  reyoke,  and  either  from  bad  play  or  from  holding  bad  cards, 
had  taken  up  only  three  tricks ;  their  adyersaries,  on  disco- 
▼ering  a  reyoke,  insisted  on  daiming  the  penalty,  as  declared 
in  the  third  paremph  of  Article  94,  i .  e,  by  taking  their 
three  tricks  and  acMing  them  to  their  own  score.  By  enfor- 
cing this  penalty,  they  made  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  tricks, 
and  therefore,  by  the  provisions  of  Article  53,  they  claimed 
a  slam,  and  its  value. 

Art.  105.^It  is  a  general  practice,  that  the  party  which 
makes  a  revoke,  cannot  win  the  game  in  the  same  round  in 
which  it  has  been  made.  We  have  therein  united  a  prohibi- 
tion against  counting  the  slam,  which,  although  hitherto 
tacitly  understood,  appeared  an  indispensable  addition  to  the 
rule. 

To  deprive  a  party  of  tne  power  of  winning  the  game,  when 
they  have  the  means  of  doing  so,  appears  a  punishment  of 
extreme  severity.  This  is  no  longer  one  single  forfeiture,  but 
becomes  a  most  formidable  accumulation  of  penalties.  K 
the  said  party  be  in  the  ''well,"  they  must  remain  there, 
even  though  they  hold  strong  cards,  the  four  honours,  and 
most  of  the  trumps;  nor  is  this  aU;  their  adversaries  mark 
their  three  points  in  spite  of  the  mortification  it  causes  to  the 
other  party.  It  is  hoped  that  these  considerations  will  ope- 
rate with  sufficient  weight  to  ensure  the  caution  of  aU  players 
against  so  grave  a  &ult  as  a  revoke. 

Art.  106. — When  revokes  are  made  on  both  sides,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  detect  them.     How  many  times  has  such  a 
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side  revoked  ?  And  what  influence  has  one  revoke  had  upon 
others  ?  Besides,  of  what  use  is  it  to  continue  a  game,  which 
cannot  be  finished,  unless  the  text  of  Article  105  be  changed, 
and  a  new  law  introduced  ?  This,  however,  cannot  be  done, 
particularly  when  we  take  into  calculation  the  skill  of  the 
players  to  whom  such  a  case  may  happen.  On  reflection,  we 
shall  see  that  we  have  but  one  course  to  pursue,  that  the 
discussion  must  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  proceeding  termi- 
nated. The  iault  of  both  parties  is  proved,  and  llie  guilt 
cancelled.  We  shall  not  inquire  which  side  has  been  the 
more  culpable,  nor  shall  we  seek  even  to  ascertain  whether 
the  revokes  are  direct  or  by  assimilation;  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  they  are  the  same,  it  is  on  the  fact  only  that  we  de- 
cide. There  must  be  a  new  deal,  and  therefore  no  points 
can  be  marked,  and  the  party  who  had  the  deal  must  take 
it  again. 

Art.  107. — ^The  revoke  by  assimilation  has  never  yet  been 
specified  in  the  laws  of  the  game,  though  it  appears  to  have 
always  been  contemplated,  otherwise  what  decision  coidd 
have  been  arrived  at,  in  the  case  of  Articles  47,  88,  and 
others  similar?  When  we  reflect  that  every  time  a  card  ia 
called  and  consequently  that  every  card  liable  to  be  so  called, 
may  become  the  cause  of  a  revoke,  we  cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  elude  an  enactment  so  consonant  to  justice. 

With  the  exception  of  Article  47,  where  revokes  are 
immediately  marked,  and  terminate  the  round,  it  appears 
Jiat  all  revokes  by  assimilation  are  in  every  respect  applicable 
to  Section  VIII.,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  with  revokes 
properly  so  called. 

Art.  1Q8. — ^Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which  the 
law  has  taken,  and  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  heavy  denun- 
ciations uttered  against  any  transgressions  of  its  rules,  cases 
are  constantly  occurring  in  which  the  revoke  eludes  its  grasp, 
and  is  placed  altogether  beyond  its  power. 

A  wilful  and  well-calculated  revoke  may  sometimes  advance 
a  party  without  any  danger,  espedally  where  a  game  is  con- 
sidered as  lost,  or  where  a  revoke  alone  may  change  its  doom. 
These  cases  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  dosely  allied 
to  others,  not  perhaps  so  flagrant,  though,  in  these  latter,  the 
profit  always  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  loss,  since  there 
16  always  a  chance  that  the  revoke  will  not  be  discovered; 
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and  this  verj  chance,  which  is  greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  players,  possesses  a  certain  yalue. 

It  is  possible  tiiat  a  revoke  may  operate  greatly  to  the 
adyantage  of  the  party  reyoking;  let  us  suppose  the  following 
example  :-^ 

You  hold  in  your  hand  four  honours,  and  nine  best  spades ; 
with  these  you  might  make  a  shun,  because  no  hand  could 
bold  fiye  trumps.* 

Your  adyersary  hold|  four  trumps,  and  nine  best  dubs ;  at 
the  fourth  round  of  trumps,  he  reyokes,  and  afterwards  trumps 
yooT  suit,  and  wins  nine  tricks. 

In  this  case,  how  could  Article  108  be  dispensed  with? 
The  example  aboye  quoted,  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  but 
there  are  others  analogous  to  it,  of  frequent  occurrence. 

SSCTIOK  IX. — INTIMATIONS    BETWEEN    PABTNEBS  AND    07 
THEIB  XIMITS. 

Art.  109. — Since  all  right  of  communication  between  part- 
ners is  founded  on  their  mutual  and  indiyidual  responsibility, 
it  is,  consequently,  necessary  to  adopt  some  means  of  obyi- 
atin^  that  punishment  in  which  a  player  may  be  inyolyed  by 
the  Ignorance  or  inattention  of  his  partner.  We  may  con- 
sider these  rights  as  existing,  in  a  different  degree,  during 
three  different  periods  of  time.  The  first  period  is  that 
which  precedes  the  turning  of  the  trump-card,  during  which 
time,  intimations  are  limited  in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
rules  of  common  politeness. 

During  the  second  period,  which  commences  from  the 
time  that  the  trump-card  is  seen,  and  extends  to  the  termi- 
iiation  of  the  round,  communication  is  much  more  restricted. 
This  is  the  period  which  the  law  affects;  it  admits  of  parties 
acting  on  the  defensiye,  but  prohibits  all  acts  of  aggression. 
It  authorises  us  to  check  an  excess  of  yiyacity;  allows  us  to 
caution  our  partner  to  hold  his  cards  in  a  better  position, 
and  to  abstain  from  asking  questions  which  are  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  game;  to  request  him  to  make  the  necessary 
claim  in  case  of  a  reyoke,  and  to  examine  his  hand  for  our 
more  complete  satis&ction.  It  also  allows  us,  either  by 
Toice  or  gesture,  to  preyent  our  partner  from  throwing  down 
his  cards;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  expressly  forbids  an^ 

*  Hus  podtioD  ii  exactly  ag  M.  Deschapelles  has  stated  it— Ed. 
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observation  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
adverse  party.  The  rights  of  the  third  period  come  into 
operation  during  the  interval  between  one  romid  and  another, 
lliese  consist  of  a  review  of  what  has  taken  place,  and  what 
might  have  been  done.  An  increased  degree  of  amenity  is 
here  required,  in  order  that  no  harsh  expression  be  made  use 
of;  each  player  is  supposed  to  have  dime  his  best,  and  the 
want  of  success  should  be  considered  a  sufficient  pimishment 
for  any  error  that  may  have  been  committed. 

Art.  110.— -An  old  rule  of  the  game  requires  that  each 
player  should  keep  before  him  the  csmi  which  he  has  played, 
and  enjoins  the  strict  observance  of  this  practice.  This  cus- 
tom, howeyer,  is  neither  reasonable  nor  necessary.  A  card, 
when  once  played,  ceases  to  belong  to  any  particular  hand; 
it  forms  a  component  part  of  a  trick,  and  the  player  firom 
whose  hand  it  has  proceeded,  has  no  more  right  to  keep  it  in 
any  particular  position,  than  he  has  to  take  it  up  again. 
This  remark,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  a  card  which  may 
have  slid  away,  and  is  removed  from  its  proper  place.  In 
this  case,  any  one  has  a  right  to  replace  it.  The  privilege  of 
touching  this  latter  card,  when  once  played,  might  be  a  means 
of  collusion  between  partners,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  as  giving  a  preponderating  advantage  to  one  side. 
With  respect  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  can  affect  him 
only  whose  turn  it  is  to  play;  it  is  his  business  to  put  the 
question,  and  to  act  accordingly.  The  other  players  must 
look  upon  it  as  an  exception  to  the  general  course  of  the  play, 
•md  it  can  serve  them  only  as  a  hint;  if,  however,  they  have 
not  seen  it  in  time,  it  is  their  own  fiiult;  why  have  they 
averted  their  eyes  from  the  table?  of  what  use  is  attention  if 
its  reward  must  be  divided  with  the  careless  and  negligent? 

We  are  acquainted  with  persons  who,  when  it  is  their  turn 
to  play,  make  a  point  of  asking  every  question  which  the  law 
does  not  positively  forbid ;  not  that  they  require  information, 
but  they  act  in  this  manner  merely  to  show  their  authority, 
and  stretch  their  prerogatiye  to  the  utmost. 

Questions  at  whist  are  allowed  to  be  addressed  only  to  our 
partner;  if  they  prove  injurious  to  him,  or  cause  mistakes,  he 
has  no  remedy.  It  is  only  when  a  doubt  or  discussion  arises, 
that  the  question  is  laid  for  decision  before  the  bystanders. 

Art.  111.— >£very  one  knows  how  much  the  significancy  of 
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an  expression  depends  on  drcimuitanoes  whieh  precede  or 
sccompanj  it.  There  are  a  thousand  phrases  which  take 
their  sense  and  bearing  only  from  the  incidents  which  have 
preceded  them,  or  with  which  they  are  connected. 

At  whist,  words  derive  their  significancy  from  nnmerous 
aocidental  circumstances,  which  are  intelligible  only  to  the 
experienced.  Words  are  frequently  accompanied  by  gestures 
which  have  a  powerful  influence  on  nervous  temperaments ;  a 
player  becomes  agitated  and  exasperated  because  his  partner 
does  not  return  lus  lead,  or  does  not  follow  his  suit.  ''  What, 
Sir,  you  have  played  me  a  diamond!  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
boor  I  have  been  giving  joa  every  possible  hint  to  play 
spades!'*  He  then  raises  hunself  on  his  chair,  and  holds  up 
his  hand,  to  intimate  that  he  would  take  the  trick  over  which 
his  partner  is  hesitatins. 

No  excuse  can  be  admitted  for  any  word  or  gesture  intel- 
ligible to  the  partner,  which  may  exennse  the  slightest 
influence,  either  on  the  round  in  hand,  or  on  those  conse- 
quent to  it. 

Articles  112,  113,  114,  and  115.— These  prohibitory 
articles  define  the  limits  allowed  to  intimations;  they  are 
tacitly  understood  in  Article  111,  but  we  have  judged  it 
necessary  to  lay  them  down  as  separate  Articles,  in  order  to 
serve  as  a  reference,  and  to  explain  the  exact  spirit  and  signi- 
fication of  the  law. 

We  should  look  with  an  un&vourable  eye  on  him  who 
plays  a  winning  card  in  such  a  manner  as  to  signify  to  his 
partner  not  to  trump  it;  but  from  the  moment  that  this  act  is 
repressed,  he  who  has  committed  it  feels  no  annoyance  frt>m  it, 
b^use,  as  the  profit  bears  no  proportion  to  the  aetriment,  the 
act  can  be  attributed  only  to  negligence  or  thoughtlessness. 

It  is  not  now  allowed  to  draw  your  card  for  your  partner 
unless  he  request  it.  The  cause  of  this  prohibition  is  evident; 
here  is  the  boundary  within  which  intimations  are  confined; 
the  abuse  of  the  custom  was  feared;  the  legislator  was  afraid 
lest  this  abuse  would  tend  to  make  one  player  too  attentive, 
and  render  the  partner  careless. 

As  long  as  the  trick  has  not  been  turned,  the  preceding  one 
may  be  looked  at,  unless  the  first  card  of  the  next  round  has 
be^  played;  confonnaUv  to  the  maxim  that  nine  cards  must 
not  be  seen  at  once.    When  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  trick 
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which  has  been  taken  up,  it  is  usual  to  malce  the  request  to 
the  player  before  whom  it  is  placed.  In  the  event  of  seeing 
another,  (not  the  last)  trick,  it  is  customary  to  refrain  from 
all  further  examination,  on  the  principle  that  the  right  of  in- 
spection no  longer  exists. 

In  order  to  apply  the  provisions  of  Article  115,  we  must 
suppose  the  trump-card  taken  up;  for  if  it  be  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  table  after  the  second  trick,  as  very  frequently  happens, 
it  will  then  Ml  under  the  denomination  of  an  exposed  card, 
by  the  provisions  of  Article  80. 

This  is  a  judgment  will  be  followed  by  immediate  ap- 
plication in  case  of  Articles  112,  113,  114,  and  115,  since 
they  bear  upon  positive  facts  affected  by  a  special  law. 

There  appears  here  some  defect;  the  privilege  of  a  new 
deal  will  be  of  no  use  to  those  who  hold  good  cards,  from 
which  it  inight  be  inferred  that  of  two  &ult8,  only  one  will  be 
punished.  This  is  true.  But  it  is  a  great  point  gained  to 
restrain  the  abuse  of  advantages.  Another  circumstanoe 
increases  our  confidence  that  this  law  will  prove  beneficial ; 
every  appeal  will  cause  an  interruption  of  the  game,  which 
will  increase  the  difficulty  of  recollecting  the  previous  play ; 
this  will  make  players  on  both  sides  cautious  of  giving  occasion 
for  those  delays,  and  thus  the  general  interests  of  the  game 
will  be  promoted. 

SECTION  X.^-0£N£BAL   BULES. 

We  have  devoted  each  Section  to  the  special  consideration 
of  certain  laws. 

Art.  117. — It  is  the  duty  of  one  player  on  each  side  to 
take  up  the  tricks  which  are  won,  and  place  them  near  him, 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  them  may  cover  the  half  of  the 
one  preceding;  the  last  being  placed  at  the  top,  and  seen 
wholly. 

This  arrangement,  firstly,  will  facilitate  the  inspection 
for  faults;  secondly,  it  will  considerably  shorten  the  calcu- 
lation of  those  whose  play  is  directed  by  the  tricks  already 
made ;  and,  thirdly,  when  the  last  trick  is  required  to  be 
shown,  it  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  wrong  trick  being 
turned. 

Order  is  a  duty  which  we  should  exercise,  were  it  only 
because  it  tends  to  fix  our  attention.    The  slightest  confusion 
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becomes  an  excuse  for  error.  Thus^  if  your  tricks  appear  to 
consist  of  foTir  instead  of  five,  it  may  prove  a  fertile  source  of 
mistakes  to  your  adversary.  He  has  a  right  to  accuse  you  of 
infringing  Article  111,  and  to  call  for  the  application  of 
Article  116.  In  Section  II.,  under  Article  83,  a  penalty  is 
inflicted  for  a  similar  fiiult. 

If  your  tricks  are  crowded  together  in  a  heap,  if  they  are 
divided  with  your  partner,  or  are  in  any  way  disordered,  you 
act  eontrary  to  the  prescrihed  rules  of  the  game,  and  you  give 
rise  to  errors  which  an  intelligent  adversary  will  not  £ul  to 
torn  to  your  disadvantage,  in  the  event  of  a  discussion,  your 
interests  must  suffer,  as  you  are  suhjected  to  all  the  dis- 
agreeable effects  of  a  quarrel;  and  if  your  property  be 
contested,  how  will  you  be  able  to  prove  your  title? 

Art  118. — ^This  case  is  included  in  Article  74,  as  regards 
%  caid  detached  from  the  hand,  and  in  Article  124  with 
respect  to  the  hand  thrown  down.  Circumstances,  however, 
fi^uently  prevent  the  application  of  both  these  Articles. 

A  player  shows  his  card,  or  throws  down  his  hand  when  he 
thinks  that,  by  so  doing,  the  round  wiU  be  finished.  This  is 
only  another  way  of  expressing  that  he  can  make  the  rest  of 
the  tricks,  or  win  the  game,  which,  in  most  cases,  proves  true. 
If^  however,  a  revoke  has  preceded  the  act,  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  the  revoke  is  not  complete;  for  this  error  is 
punished  with  sufficient  severity  by  adhering  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  without  aggravating  the  penalty  by  forcing  its 
interpretatioiis. 

In  this  Article,  the  completion  of  the  revoke,  or  of  other 
fiiults,  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  laid  down  in  Article 
90.  When  any  one  has  wnoU;^  detached  a  card  from  his 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  playing  it,  or  when  he  has  voluntarily 
exposed  his  hand  to  view,  we  oonsideE,  in  both  cases,  that  he 
hasplayed. 

This  fistult  often  occurs:  frequently,  though  he  holds  carck 
of  the  same  suit  in  his  hand,  a  player  wiU  trump  the  suit, 
and  throw  down  his  hand.  In  tins  case,  there  is  an  evident 
revoke. 

This  mistake  is  frequently  made  in  another  manner,  which 
must  be  here  explained,  m  order  that  a  just  decision  be 
applied  to  it. 

Suppose  that  spades  are  trumps;  a  player  holds  the  act 
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and  the  two  of  hearts,  and  the  two  of  spades ;  the  suit  played  ia 
hearts,  and  it  is  his  turn  to  play;  instead  of  playing,  he  tnrowa 
down  his  hand,  and  exclaims,  "  I  trump,  and  play  the  aoe  of 
hearts."  Under  these  ciroomstances  has  he  revoked  ?-— 
Decidedly  not. 

Art.  119. — ^When  a  card  is  played  in  consequence  of 
another  player's  mistake  (and  this  be  rectified),  it  is  said  to 
be  played  precipitately.— (See  Articles  82,  86,  92,  and 
others.) 

Suppose  a  player  has  played  a  club,  and  the  three  others 
haye  also  played  to  the  tridk;  it  is  disooyered  in  time  (see 
Article  82)  that  he  has  played  out  of  turn.  In  this  case  the 
lead  must  return  to  the  proper  player,  and  the  fault  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  rules. 

But  there  are  here  three  cards  which  have  been  improperly 
seen.  We  have  before  declared,  and  our  reasons  for  it  are 
evident,  that  the  card  belonging  to  the  pdrty  in  ikult,  must 
remain  exposed,  unless,  by  chance,  the  suit  be  led  in  the 
following  trick,  in  which  case  the  card  can  be  played. 

The  two  other  cards  must  remain  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  have,  in  reality,  committed  no  &ult,  but  who  have  been 
unwittingly  led  into  error. 

Art.  120. — ^If  a  player  take  up,  or  allow  his  partner  to  take 
up,  a  trick  which  he  erroneously  thinks  to  belong  to  himself, 
he  is  thereby  led  into  a  second  error;  he  plays  to  the  next 
trick,  and  consequently  is  liable  to  the  apphcation  of  Articles 
81  or  82. 

Have  players  a  right,  knowingly,  to  appropriate  to  their 
own  use  a  purloined  trick? 

No,  they  should  return  it  to  the  rightM  owners,  when  the 
fiuilt  has  been  atoned  for. 

Are  the  bystanders  authorised  to  interfere? 

Certainly,  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  when  the  fault  has  been 
expiated. 

Art  121  and  122.— Hitherto,  no  law  has  existed  which  pro- 
hibited cards  or  hands  from,  being  voluntarily  thrown  down. 

It  was  only  necessary,  however,  to  object  to  this  right,  to 
procure  its  condemnation;  since,  as  no  written  law  could  be 
produced  in  its  favour,  the  assailants  had  recourse  to  those 
articles  of  law  by  which  shown  cards  are  placed  at  the  di»- 
posal  of  the  adversaries. 
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In  accordance  with  onr  r^;nlationfl  for  throwing  down 
the  hand,  whoeyer  (see  Article  121)  shall  have  done  so 
correctly  will  thereby  incur  no  risk;  but  on  the  contrary, 
will  exert  his  own  priyilege,  and  economise  the  time  of  the 
layers. 

Art.  123. — ^If  when  you  hold  thirteen  cards  in  your  hand, 
you  allow  six  of  them  to  be  seen,  those  six  become  exposed 
cards;  if  aeven  be  seen,  your  hand  must  be  thrown  down. 
Whether  this  be  done  throng  awkwardness,  or  purposely,  the 
law  must  take  its  course.  In  case  of  the  fault  occurring  from 
some  external  or  reciprocal  cause.  Article  126  may  be  rdTerred 
to;  if  it  be  the  fault  of  the  adverse  party,  a  remedy  will  be 
fionnd  in  Article  127. 

When  very  bad  cards  are  held,  it  may  be  advantageous 
that  the  partner  should  see  them,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  co-operating  with  his  friend's  plans,  and  to 
caution  him  against  speculation.  Thus,  thrown  back  upon 
his  own  resources,  he  will  foresee  the  necessity  of  employii^ 
them  so  as  to  soften  the  severity  of  his  disaster. 

We  must  here  observe,  that  if  the  hand  not  subject  to  the 
call,  should  contain  any  cards  previously  exposed,  such  cards 
are  disposed  of  by  the  usual  regulations.     (Article  73.) 

Art.  124.— We  have  already  shown,  that  a  hand  thrown 
down  involves  a  necessity  of  the  same  act  on  the  side  of  the 
partner,  and  that  were  it  otherwise,  the  &ult  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  advantage  to  its  authors. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  slightest  mistake  in  the  application 
of  the  law,  we  repeat;  Firstly,  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
hand  is  thrown  down,  the  partner  must  do  the  same ;  Secondly, 
that  one  of  the  two  hands,  at  the  option  of  the  delinquent,  is 
played  at  command;  and  Thirdly,  mat  the  other  hand  cannot 
be  called  for,  with  ^  exception  of  whatever  cards  may  have 
been  previously  exposed. 

Art.  125.— If  a  player  throw  up  his  hand,  and  an  adversary 
do  the  same,  the  cards  become  so  mixed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  continue  the  game,  and  there  must  be  a  new  deal;  but  if 
his  partner  shoiud  prevent  it  in  time,  by  removing  the  hand 
thrown  up  before  the  cards  become  mixed,  the  &ult  must 
then  be  compensated  by  applying  to  Article  124. 

Art  126.^-Our  ruks  contain  many  Articles  which  are 
vaguely  and  indefinitely  expressed.    Article  126  is  liable  to 
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this  exeeption.  What  is  to  be  u]ider8txx)d  by  the  ezpression 
"  very  much?"  How  are  we  to  provide  for  the  case  when 
the  &ult  is  on  both  sides?  And  in  what  acceptation  are  we 
to  take  ''  from  any  other  cause?  " 

The  strongest  and  most  serious  objections  are  as  nothing 
when  weight  in  the  scale  against  necessity.  The  removal  of 
the  Article  will  create  a  deficiency  in  the  rules;  if  the  expres- 
sion be  struck  out,  it  will  be  the  cause  of  endless  discussions ; 
if  we  were  to  specify  every  sort  of  mutual  &ult,  we  should  fill 
volumes. 

Art.  127.-— This  b  merely  a  corollary  to  the  preceding 
Article.  In  the  last,  we  pronounced  a  penalty  upon  extra- 
neous or  reciprocal  fitults,  by  declaring  the  necessity  of  a  new 
deal;  here  we  apply  the  same  penalty  to  special  fitults,  and 
fix  the  punishment  upon  the  guilty  party. 

Art.  128.<— If  a  player  should  have  forgotten  to  declare 
honours  till  after  the  trump-caid  is  turned,  the  honours 
cannot  be  marked.  Suppose,  however,  that,  in  consequence 
of  some  &ult,  the  deal  be  lost,  or  a  fresh  deal  be  necessary: — 

In  this  case  he  might  assume  that,  as  the  round  was  an- 
nulled, he  had  a  right  to  resume  all  his  privileges  of  the 
preceding  round. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  deal,  no  objection  could  be  raised  to  his 
pretensions,  for  a  round  which  is  annulled,  can  be  productive 
of  no  e£fects. 

But,  in  the  case  of  a  lost  deal,  it  might  be  maintained  that 
the  round  was  not  altogether  without  effect,  since  it  produced 
a  gain  to  one  party,  and  a  loss  to  the  other. 

Under  these  circumstaiioes,  the  legislator  considered  himself 
authorised  to  decide  the  two  cases  differently,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  found  it  convenient  to  combine  them  in  one  arti- 
cle, and  under  the  same  law.  The  only  effect  produced  by  this 
arrangement,  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  the  Lonours. 

This  rule,  which  regards  honours,  may  be  applied  by  ana- 
logy to  other  cases. 

Art  129.-— On  the  principle  of  mutual  responsibility,  when 
a  player  has  played  or  put  down  his  card,  the  round  is,  to  all 
intents,  led  off,  as  fisur  as  it  may  affect  his  own  or  his  partner's 
rights. 

A  rc4md  is  finished  in  the  same  way  as  the  game  (see  Ar- 
Ude  130). 
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To  play  to  a  trick,  is  to  put  down  your  card  on  those  which 
have  been  played  before  your  turn. 

Art.  130. — ^If  one  party  assert  that  they  have  won  the  game, 
and  if  their  adversaries,  without  aoy  mspute,  assent  to  the 
assertion,  the  game  is  finished.  Tne  circumstance  of  the 
eards  being  again  put  together  is  no  additional  proof  of 
the  &et. 

Art.  131 — It  is  contrary  to  the  rules,  not  to  follow  suit 
wiien  you  are  able  to  do  so.  Thus,  to  put  a  heart  upon  a 
spade,  when  you  have  a  spade  in  your  hand,  is  an  infringement 
dT  the  law. 

To  deal,  or  to  play  out  of  turn,  are  also  illegal  acts;  but 
they  are  not  such  serious  o£Eences  against  the  law,  because 
the^  produce  no  evil  consequences,  and  do  not  act  to  the  pre- 
judice of  either  party.  Indeed,  though  they  interrupt,  they  do 
not  perplex  the  game.  If  they  escape  the  notice  of  tiie  players, 
or  if  they  be  remarked,  and  suffer  the  consequent  penalty, 
it  is  too  late  to  rectify  them,  and  the  game  must  proceed. 

SECTION  XI. — THE  BTSTANDEB8*. 

Art.  132.— If  a  dispute  arise  between  two  players,  one 
positively  affirming  that  an  error  has  been  committed,  and 
the  other  as  positively  denying  the  fact;  it  is  evident,  that,  in 
such  a  case,  all  continued  discussion  would  be  useless. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  dispute  must  be  settled  by 
arbitration  or  by  lot.  llie  umpires  are  the  bystanders,  or 
witnesses.  They  are  the  best  judges  of  the  fact,  as  they  have 
seen  it,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  deci- 
sion. Every  man  of  sense  will  think  hunself  too  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  tribunal  to  refer  to ;  even  if  imjustly  condemned, 
he  will  submit  without  murmuring;  for  where  shall  we  look 
for  him  who  has  never  discovered,  after  an  argument,  that  he 
has  been  all  the  while  in  error,  though  he  was  positive,  at  the 
time,  of  being  in  the  right? 

The  drawing  by  lot  is  a  concession  on  both  sides.  Each 
party  gives  up  the  half  of  his  rights;  a  proceeding  which  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  in  the  absence  of  witnesses.  By  this  con- 
cession, the  interests  of  neither  side  are  injured,  consequently 
there  can  be  no  oppression  exercised. 

*  This  tection  has  been  greatly  reduced ;  the  author  has  indulged  in  details 
fitf  too  diffuse  for  a  work  of  general  reference. — Ed. 
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Art.  133.— Whenever  a  player  thinks  that  he  perceives,  in 
the  course  of  the  game,  aA  act  unauthorised  by  the  law,  he  has 
a  right  to  remark  upon  it,  and  consequently  to  refer  to  the 
bystanders  for  their  opinion. 

The  bystanders  are  not  allowed  to  express  their  opinion, 
except  at  the  express  request  of  the  players.  The  only  excep- 
tion  to  this  remark  is  the  case  of  Ariticle  135. 

Art.  134. — ^We  have  already  declared  that,  with  regard  to 
the  &ct,  the  decision  of  the  bystanders  is  paramount.  They 
have  the  power  of  maintaining,  specifying,  and  determining 
the  feet;  but  players  are  privileged  to  refuse  to  submit  to  their 
opinion,  though  this  is  an  extreme  case,  which  we  would 
advise  all  persons  to  avoid,  because  the  power  vested  in  the 
bystanders  is  of  great  advantage  to  players,  even  though  they 
be  not  always  very  competent,  or  very  impartial  judges. 

The  following  rules  will  serve  as  a  supplement  to,  or  cotrec- 
tion  of,  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Firstly ,-^K  an  unforeseen  case  should  occur  in  any  whist 
club,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  players  of  acknow. 
ledged  skill,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  deliberate  considera- 
tion. 

Secondly, — It  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  posted  for 
public  inspection. 

Thirdly, — ^It  shall  be  communicated  to  all  neighbouring 
clubs. 

Fourthly, — It  shall  be  submitted  to  foreign  clubs  in  those 
countries  where  the  game  of  Whist  is  well  played. 

Fifthly,  and  Lastly. — ^The  decision  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
club  where  the  dispute  originated,  and  be  held  binding. 

Art.  136. — Customs  Troich  are  purely  the  result  of  habit, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  discussion:  their 
foundations  have  been  lon^  since  sapped  by  the  gradual  im- 
provement  of  the  game,  and  the  day  is  at  length  arrived  when 
they  must  give  way  to  rational  institutions.  Article  135 
creates  a  revolution  in  the  former  usages  of  the  game,  and 
restores  to  the  bystanders  the  rights  of  which  a  long  and  inve- 
terate  habit  had  deprived  them;  it  re-establishes  equity  in 
decisions,  it  animates  the  progress  of  the  game,  and  raises 
those,  who  were  before  considered  a  hindrance,  into  powerful 
protectors  of  the  player's  interests. 

Art.  139 — 'So  engagement  can  be  more  binding  than  m 
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mutoal  coutract:  when  a  benefit  is  conferred,  every  one  should 
acknowledge  the  obligation,  and  take  the  first  opportonity  of 
making  a  return.  Thus  tibe  privileges  with  which  we  have 
invested  the  bystanders  authorise  us  to  impose  upon  them 
certain  restrictions.    These  are  laid  down  in  Article  189. 

Here  we  breathe  fcom  our  labours.  We  have,  at  length, 
arrived  at  a  point  we  have  long  wished  to  reach.  We  coi^ess 
that  this  accumulation  of  artides  has  been  very  trying  to  our 
patience ;  indeed,  we  scarcely  think  we  should  have  undertaken 
the  worl^  had  we  been  aware  of  the  necessity  of  so  many  ex- 
planations.  To  show,  however,  how  far  we  are  influenced  by 
a  conscientious  feeling,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  the  task,  but 
shall  conclude  with  some  general  remarks,  which  are  necessary 
to  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  which  our  readers  have  a 
natural  right  to  expect 

The  study  of  games  resembles  that  of  languages ;  they  both 
employ  the  more  prominent  fiiculties  of  the  mind,  memory, 
reflection,  &c.  In  in&ncy,  this  occupation  tends  to  the 
development  of  the  mental  powers,  and  the  progress  of  reason ; 
bat  in  after-life,  it  interrupts  the  growth  of  ideas;  thus  it 
becomes  a  pleasing  and  usdEul  study  for  young  people,  but 
diaagxeeable  and  uninteDeotual  for  tiiose  of  a  more  advanced 
age. 

The  saying  of  a  celebrated  diplomatist  is  well  known :  **  Vatu 
ne  savez  pas  le  whiste,  Jeune  homtnef  quelle  triete  vieiUeise  vaue 
puusjfr^Horez/** 


n 
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PART  THE  FOURTH. 

WHIST  BY  THE  EDITOR. 
ACCORDING   TO   THE   BEST   MODERN   AUTHORITIES, 


It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  most  popular  poets  that 

"Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  Whist  owes  to  Hoylc." 

The  magician  of  the  Diad,  whose  individual  existence  and 
identity  are  questions  upon  which  the  learned  are  at  issue, 
from  yague  and  vagrant  traditions  moulded  the  most  entire 
and  perfect  epic  that  poetry  has  produced.  So  did  Hoyle, 
from  elements  as  indefinite  and  dispersed,  model  the  most 
complete  and  peerless  game  that  is  played  with  cards:  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished  of  all  the  essays  of  science,  skill, 
and  memory,  whereof  they  are  the  instruments.  This  talent 
for  distinguishing  and  turning  to  account  the  beautiM  and 
rare  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  embellishments  of  Hfe 
as  knowledge  and  enei^  to  its  more  important  offices.  Tlie 
sage  discover  and  the  diligent  apply  the  mines  of  wisdom  and 
w^th,  which  axe  the  moral  and  material  inheritance  of  civi. 
lization;  the  imaginative  and  the  speculative  weave  their 
iancies  and  their  schemes  fix>m  the  rich  legacies  of  the  ideal 
and  the  subtle  contrivances  of  art. 

The  origin  of  playing  cards  is  as  unsettled,  as  it  is  obscure. 
There  are  several  volumes  on  the  subject  extant,  but  they  leave 
this  vexed  question  where  they  found  it.  One  antiquarian 
ascribes  it  to  Arabia,  another  to  Persia,  a  third  to  China. 
Were  I  writing  a  historv,  I  should  make  bold  to  borrow  from 
them,  but  I  am  not.  The  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  trace 
the  game  of  whist  from  its  seedtime  to  the  ripe  harvest  of  its 
present  maturity.  Any  attempt  to  find  out  by  whom  the 
germ  was  first  planted  or  whence  it  was  derived,  would  be  as 
difficult,  if  not  as  impossible,  as  to  search  out  the  source  of  its 
machinery.  "Wbether  descended  frqm  "  Ruff  and  Honours,'* 
fixrai  "Slam,"  or  from  "Wlnst  and  Swabbers,"  is  an  inquiry 
tha*  may  conveniently  be  bequeathed  to  posterity.     We  made 
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onr  acquaintance  with  the  game  when,  after  an  ordeal  of 
KTeral  seasons  at  Bath,  it  had  obtained  entrSe  to  the  clubs  and 
talons  of  London.  Here  we  have  watched  its  progress  and 
recorded  its  changes  and  improvements.  We  have  in  the  pre- 
▼ions  pages  exhibited  the  results  of  its  introduction  among  the 
iliie  of  the  French  capital.  It  now  remains  to  specify  its 
changes  at  home  during  the  last  half  century,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  record  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  ancient 
"*  Long"  dynasty,  under  the  title  of  "  Short  Whist."  * 

A  jx>piilar  writer  upon  this  game,  in  alluding  to  the 
necessity  for  a  generally  imderstood  and  acknowledged  code 
applicable  to  it,  observed,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago, 
"  The  whist  of  Brookes's,  White's,  and  Graham's  Clubs,  is  no 
more  like  country  play,  than  Phillidor's  game  of  chess  is  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Grundy."  Such  a  remark,  indeed,  could  not  have 
referred  to  players  of  any  pretension,  who  would  necessarily 
be  on  terms  with  the  changes  that  time,  even  an  hour,  brought 
«bout.  Nevertheless  a  record  or  register  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  in  the  circles  distinguishad  for  whist 
pla3riiigt  more  especially  the  leading  card  clubs  and  societies, 
would  at  all  times  and  under  all  cinmmstances  have  been  8, 
maniml  of  great  Convenience  in  disputed  cases,  as  well  an 
furnishing  the  best  means  of  preventing  much  misunderstand, 
ing.  But  while  the  system  was  yet  crude  in  theory,  and 
scantily  developed  by  practice,  a  work  of  the  kind  was  not  to 
be  expected. 

Whist  was  in  general  figtvour  as  a  game  of  skill  and 
great  interest  a  century  ago,  but  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  game  spoken  of  by  Farquhar,  Pope,  Thomson, 
and  others  of  their  contemporaries,  is  the  same  as  that 
at  present  known.  "  We  mav,  on  many  accounts,  regret," 
gays  an  amateur,  who  publiBhed,  a  few  years  since,  a 
pretty  little  illustrated  brochure  on  the  subject,  '*  that  Whist 
was  not  generally  known  nor  played  throughout  England 
at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  or  rather 
in  those  of  Shakspeare,  for  it  is  fair  to  compute  epochs 

*  The  game  was  cat  in  half  one  night  to  give  a  chance  to  Lord  Peter- 
borough of  reooYering  a  heavy  loss.  Hoare,  the  great  Picqaet  player, 
lately  deceased  at  Bath,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  one  of  the  party 
This  must  have  been  nearly  sixty  years  ago* 

i.2 
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from  the  highest  in  intellect  ha  well  as  the  highest  u« 
rank.  Had  it  been  so  ordained,  and  our  immortal  bard 
had  loved  his  innocent  rubber,  what  inimitable  allusions 
to  it  might  have  been  scattered  through  his  works.  Conceive 
his  criticisms  on  the  Prince's  lead  or  Poins's  finesse,  delivered 
the  more  eamestlv  that  he  might  cheat  unobserved.  How 
figurative  had  ancient  Pistol  been  on  kings,  queens,  knaves, 
and  deuces!  How  accomplished  a  trickster,  in  another  sense, 
had  Autolycus  shown  himself!  How  Sir  Toby  Belch  would 
have  expressed  his  detestation  of  a  mean  and  meagre  hand, 
next  in  his  sober  abhorrence  to  *  an  unfilled  can,'  or  to  a  sot 
in  his  drunken  reprehension  !*' 

Hoyle,  then,  furnished  the  text  of  the  game  now  known  as 
Whist,  an  embodiment  derived,  and  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
pleted, during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  certain  games  previously  distinct  and  specific.  In  1680 
Cotton  thus  spoke  of  the  rules  observed  in  playing  Ruff  and 
Honours,  by  some  called  Slam  or  Whist.  ''  If  either  side  are 
at  eight  groats,  he  hath  the  benefit  of  calb'ng  Can  ye?  If  he 
hath  two  honours  in  his  hand,  and  the  other  answers  *  One,* 
the  game  is  up,  which  is  nine  all;  but  if  he  hath  more  than 
two,  he  shows  them,  and  then  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
but  if  he  forgets  to  call,  after  playing  a  trick,  he  loseth  the 
advantage  of  Can  ye  for  that  deal."  In  another  place  he 
says,  ''He  that  hath  three  honours  in  his  own  hand,  his 
partner  not  having  the  fourth,  sets  up  eight  by  cards,  that  is 
two  tricks;  if  he  hath  all  four,  then  sixteen,  that  is  four  by 
tricks:  it  is  all  one  if  the  two  partners  make  their  three  or 
four  between  them,  as  if  one  had  them.'*  To  Hoyle  we  are 
indebted  for  the  existing  single  abstract  game,  formed  out 
of  the  above-named  compound;  to  the  various  editions  of 
that  great  master  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  its  elemental  pro- 
gress and  amended  systems.  *'  Honour  to  Edmund  Hoyle,** 
exclaims  one  of  his  least  aspiring,  though  not  one  of  his  least 
discerning  followers,  ''honour  to  Edmund  Hoyle !  If  he  was 
not  exactly  the  first  who  reduced  this  sport  into  a  science, 
he  was  the  first  who  rescued  its  rules  from  the  vagueness 
of  oral  tradition,  and  gave  them  a  systematic  arrangement,  a 
printed  existence."  The  pith  of  Uieir  lore  and  pMlosophy 
was  given  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  TVeatiae,  and  4uit  tran- 
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script  may  be  regarded  as  the  text  book  of  whist  down  to  the 
introduction  of  Qie  Short  Gkune. 

It  is  true  he  had  many  disciples,  but  these  are  rather  com. 
mentators  than  historians  of  any  new  facts  or  principles.  We 
reckon  among  his  successors  Mathews,  Admiral  Bumey, 
Amaud  the  tavani  of  modem  Athens,  and  a  host  of  small 
deer,  servumpecu$.  We  find  in  them  the  most  meagre  and 
UDsatis&ctory  allusion  to  that  re-organization  of  the  game 
which  was  indeed  slowly,  but  still  Biu*ely  going  on,  and  which, 
about  fiye-and-twenty  years  ago,  resulted  in  the  introduction 
of  that  new  system  which  is  destined  at  nc  very  distant  day 
to  supersede  altc^ther  the  custom,  if  not  the  memory,  of  its 
predcN9e88or. 

^^  It  is  a  great  desideratom,"  observes  Deschapelles,  "  that 
the  game  should  be  curtailed  in  a  definite,  constant,  and  imi- 
farm  manner;  but  at  the  same  time  that  its  principles  should 
remain  unchanged,  and  that,  in  this  state,  it  should  appear 
invested  with  the  same  charm,  and  offering  the  same  attrac- 
tion as  before.  After  various  attempts  that  plan  was  adopted, 
which,  from  its  simplicity,  should  have  &«t  ofiered  itself. 
The  game  was  cut  m  two,  and  thus  became  short  whist,  llie 
increased  importance  of  the  honours,  which  had  at  first  given 
cause  for  alarm  (since,  from  being  four-tenths  they  became 
four-fifths),  was  not  in  reality  so  meant  to  be  feared,  as  they 
held  the  same  relation  to  the  tricks,  which  rose  in  an  equal 
proportion;  and  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  revoke,  which 
was  doubled,  and  thus  better  adapted  to  the  short  game,  did 
not  appear  exorbitant  in  practice.  The  punishment  of  the 
revoke,  in  fact,  should  be  always  proportioned  to  the  mischief 
it  might  cause  should  it  pass  unperceived;  and  if  the  legis< 
lator  ha4  inflicted  the  loss  of  the  game  as  a  penalty  for  the 
fitult,  no  one  could  have  murmured  at  his  decision. 

**  These  two  circumstances,  res][>ecting  the  honours  and  the 
revoke,  the  only  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  short  whist,  had 
already  been  sanctioned  by  experience.  In  the  game  of 
Favourite,  four  honours  had  marked  eight  points,  and  the 
revoke  six  points,  without  exciting  any  opposition.  The  path 
being  thus  cleared,  short  whist  had  but  to  present  itself  to  be 
received  with  tmiversal  acclamation. 

"  By  the  assistance  of  a  simple  regulation,  the  essential 
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clause,  regarding  double  and  treble  games,  is  maintained; 
and  by  abolishing  the  '  call,'  a  means  has  been  found  of  com- 
pensating the  skilful  player  for  the  advantages  of  which  he 
was  deprived.  With  these  few  exceptions,  short  whist  was 
found  to  possess  all  the  essential  qualities  of  its  parent,  and 
to  resemble  it  in  every  respect;  and  indeed  it  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  long  whist,  whenever  excitement  and  vivacity 
are  required,  or  when  business  may  make  it  necessary  to 
economise  time. 

''  Except  these  illustrations,  and  some  shades  of  difference 
in  the  manner  of  playing,  long  and  short  whist  are  identically 
the  same,  and  all  tilie  remarks  made  in  this  treatise  are  equally 
applicable  to  both  games.  In  order  to  explain  the  spirit 
which  distinguishes  them,  we  shall  adopt  Plutarch's  system, 
and  draw  a  parallel  between  them.  An  opportunity  for 
adopting  this  plan  is  offered  in  the  solution  of  two  very  in- 
teresting questions,  which  are  subjects  of  continual  discus- 
sion. This  solution  is  of  some  importance :  it  is  a  conscien- 
tious discussion,  and  the  result  of  long  reflection;  and  to 
insure  its  general  adoption,  we  shall  here  present  it  to  our 
readers. 

''  Is  short  whist  as  difficult  as  long  whist  ?* 

'^  In  playing  the  long  game,  when  both  sides  mark  five, 
they  are  precisely  in  the  same  position  with  those  parties  who 
are  beginning  the  short  game. 

'*  The  latter,  therefore,  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  former. 

'^  Now  the  part  b  less  than  the  whole. 

"  Therefore  the  question  is  solved. 

"  At  short  whist  the  points  are  marked  from  one  to  five. 

''  At  long  whist  they  are  extended  as  far  as  ten. 

"  The  calculation,  confined  to  the  number  of  points  to  be 
won  in  a  single  round,t  increases  in  a  geometrical  progression. 
In  this  respect  long  whist  is  exactly  similar  to  the  new  game, 
as  it  is  possible  in  the  same  round  [hand]  to  make  eleven 
points,  by  seven  tricks  and  four  honours.  Hence  it  foUows 
that,  jn  this  point  of  view,  and  with  this  progression  in  the 

*  This  is  a  repedtion,  the  qaestion  having  being  already  put  and 
answered;  bnt  it  is  necessary  to  the  context. 

t  The  translator  continually  applies  the  word  '*  round  "  to  pUying  out 
fom  cards  or  the  whole  fifty -two  indifferently. 
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calculation,  the  difference  and  increased  difficulty  of  the  latter 
game  must  be  immense. 

'^We  engage  our  readers  not  to  draw  a  rash  conclusion 
from  these  two  corollaries,  but  first  to  listen  to  the  modifica- 
tions on  the  other  side,  which  will  set  the  question  in  a  new 
light,  and  correct  their  first  impressions. 

*■*■  The  state  of  the  game  from  five  to  five  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  short  whist,  because  the  latter  still  has  the  chauces 
of  winning  a  double  or  a  treble. 

"  Whence  it  follows  that  all  the  combinations  of  the  game 
which  concern  the  number  of  five,  are  not  affected  by  its 
extension,  and  remain  unchanged  in  both  games.  The  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  game  is  equally  unaltered.  The  merit, 
combined  with  skill,  becomes  irresistible  in  the  hands  of  the 
proficient. 

'^  The  calcidation  itself,  which  is  generally  considered  to 
increase  in  proportion  with  the  niunber  of  points  marked  by 
the  game,  only  does  so  by  exception:  it  will  be  firequently 
disturbed  by  peculiar  combinations  of  the  cards,  and  even 
sometimes  completely  confused  for  want  of  co-operation  on 
the  side  of  the  timid  and  unenterprising  partner. 

*' Haying  thus  neutralized  the  chief  olijections,  we  shall 
return  to  the  question,  and  here  we  shall  find  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  game  frx>m  ten  to  five  points  is  one  great  cause  of 
its  excellence,  since  the  very  fact  of  its  being  circumscribed 
gives  occasion  for  a  greater  exertion  of  intellect:  this  is  more 
especially  true  with  regard  to  those  things  of  which  we  can- 
not be  certain,  but  in  which  probability  of  possession  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  employed  in  ac- 
quiring them.  We  find  that  the  distribution  of  the  cards 
easily  admits  the  possibility  of  making  five  points  in  one 
round  [hand],  a  possibility  which  is  increased,  both  by  the 
eargemess  of  those  who,  haying  scored  nothing,  desperately 
run  all  hiizards,  and  by  the  backwardness  of  others  who, 
haying  made  three  or  four  points,  are  afraid  of  yenturing  too 
£u:,  and  act  on  the  defensiye. 

"  These  two- fold  principles  of  action  open  a  field  for  energy, 
decision,  and  ardour,  in  which  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
player  are,  as  it  were,  counterbalanced  by  his  caution  and 
ftkiU,  by  which  means  talents  are  developed  which  are 
wholly  unknown  in  long  whist "     **Long  whist  is 
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more  difficult  than  short  whist  in  the  ratio  of  twenty  to 
nineteen/' 

This  latter  axiom  justifies  our  placing  the  long  game,  with 
such  modem  changes  and  improvements  as  have  grown  up 
since  Hoyle*s  tune,  in  the  reader's  possession  before  he  is 
introduced  to  the  practice  and  polity  of  its  successor.  No 
startling  variations,  indeed,  are  to  be  looked  for:  no  devia- 
tions £rom  the  principles  as  already  detailed :  no  departure 
from  the  fundamental  rules,  but  such  a  treatment  of  them  as 
best  tends  to  get  rid  of  intricacy  and  perplexity.  Where  the 
law  was  found  defective  of  course  such  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  imperfection  bs  experience  and  practical  skill 
suggested.  But  while  the  principles  of  the  game  remain 
almost  precisely  as  detailed  by  Hoyle,  it  has  become  more 
scientific  and  more  elaborate  than  it  was.  Refinements,  it  is 
true,  are  not  to  be  acquired  by  studying  maxims  or  systems, . 
but  an  improved  method  is  capable  of  being  imparted,  and 
**  tact"  may  be  taught  by  example  as  instruction  is  conveyed 
by  precept. 


LONG  WHIST.— LAWS. 

ACCORDma  TO  THE  BEST  MODBEN  AUTHOBITIES. 

"  It  is  tnie  that  what  is  settled  by  castom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet 
at  kast  it  is  fit."~BACON. 

CUTTING   IN. 

This  of  course  only  applies  to  cutting;  where  the  cards  are 
drawn,  one  need  only  be  removed. 

A  party  of  four  having  assembled,  two  packs  of  cards  are 
placed  upon  the  table.  From  one  of  ^ese  each  person 
removes  a  cut,  of  not  less  than  four  cards  :*the  two  highest 
and  the  two  lowest  become  partners;  the  holder  of  the  lowest 
is  entitled  to  the  deal.  If  in  cutting  there  be  two  lowest 
cards  of  a  like  value,  the  holders  cut  again  for  the  deal,  to 
which  the  lowest  has  the  claim. 

The  ace  is  the  lowest  card  in  cutting. 

The  dealer  and  his  partner  have  Sie  choice  of  seats  and 
cards,  which  they  retain  during  the  rubber.  When  their 
opponents  have  sat  down,  they  cannot  alter  their  position. 

*  This  is  a  clnb  raiet  the  usoal  mode  is  for  the  players  to  draw  one 
card  each  from  the  same  pack. 
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Should  there  be  two  or  more  *'  ties"  in  the  out,  they  go  for 
nothing:  all  three  cut  again,  while  the  fourth  retains  its 
relation,  whether  of  high  or  low,  to  the  four  cards  first 
cut. 

The  right  hand  adversary  cuts  to  the  dealer.  In  doing  so 
he  must  not  cut  less  than  four  cards  from  the  top,  nor  less 
than  three  from  the  bottom.  Should  a  card  be  exposed  in 
the  operation,  there  must  be  a  fr^sh  cut,  and  the  dealer  has 
the  option  to  shuffle  the  pack  before  it  is  cut  again. 

The  pack  bein^  cut,  it  cannot  be  changed  for  that  deal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  rubber  the  players  cut  again  from 
the  same  cards,  and  the  two  highest  retire,  should  there  be 
two  others  waiting  to  come  in.  Cutting  in  or  out  must  be  by 
pairs.  After  the  round  the  two  that  haye  been  in  longest 
must  go  out 

THE  D£AX. 

The  pack  may  be  shuffled  by  any  of  the  players;  the  dealer 
being  entitled  to  shuffle  them  last,  the  cards  having  been 
placed  during  the  previous  deal  on  the  left  hand  of  the  next 
dealer  by  his  left-himd  adversary.  The  cards  must  be  shuffled 
above  the  table.  In  shuffling  on  the  table  there  is  a  chance 
of  the  position  of  the  cards  being  seen :  this  latter  practice  is 
only  admissible  with  a  pack  that  is  being  opened  for  the  first 
time. 

The  deal  is  performed  by  the  distribution  of  one  card  at  a 
time,  commencmg  with  the  player  on  the  dealer's  left  hand. 
Shoidd  the  bottom  card  be  exposed  either  in  cutting  or  deal- 
ing, the  opposite  party  may  claim  a  new  deal.  The  trump- 
card  may  be  retamed  by  the  dealer,  with  the  face  turned 
down  while  bets  are  being  made ;  but  if  placed  with  the  face 
downwards  on  the  table,  the  deal  is  lost. 

If  in  the  process  of  dealing  the  trump-card  be  in  any  way 
exposed,  the  opponents  have  the  choice  of  demanding  a  fresh 
d^. 

Should  the  dealer  look  at  the  bottom  card,  before  it  is 
turned  up,  it  is  a  lost  deal. 

Hie  dealer  is  not  at  liberty  to  touch  the  cards  on  the  table 
to  ascertain  how  he  has  disposed  of  them,  but  he  may  count 
those  undealt  to  see  how  many  remain  in  his  hand. 

Shov^^  either  of  the  opponents  turn  up  the  cards  while  the 
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deal  is  in  progress,  if  a  card  be  accidentally  exposed,  a  mis- 
deal  cannot  be  claimed,  nor  a  fresh  deal  called. 

Wben  the  pack  is  found  to  be  perfect,  should  any  of  the 
players  hold  more  than  thirteen  cards,  the  deal  is  lost. 

Should  a  pack  be  imperfect,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 

If  a  card  be  found,  though  it  be  the  last,  still  there  must 
be  a  new  deal. 

The  deal  is  lost  should  a  card  be  misdealt. 

Should  two  cards  be  dealt  at  one  time  to  one  player,  and 
the  dealer  give  a  card  to  the  next  before  correcting  himself, 
he  loses  his  deal ;  and  should  he  omit  a  hand  and  deal  to  the 
two  following,  or  should  he  give  the  top  card  where  the  lower 
one  should  have  gone,  he  pays  a  like  penalty. 

Should  a  dealer  deal  out  of  turn,  so  soon  as  he  turns  the 
trump  his  deal  holds  good,  and  the  one  who  was  passed  loses 
the  deal. 

If  the  dealer  does  not  see  that  the  cards  are  cut,  the  adverse 
party  can  call  a  new  deal. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  dealer^s  partner  to  collect  the  cards  as 
soon  as  the  score  has  been  arranged,  and  place  them  on  his 
own  right  hand. 

If  a  pack  of  cards  be  found  £eiulty,  the  deal  only  in  which 
the  discovery  is  made  shall  be  void,  but  the  deal  is  not  lost. 

The  trump-card  should  be  left  on  the  table  till  it  is  the 
dealer*s  turn  to  play,  and  then  be  placed  in  his  hand.  If  it 
be  left  till  his  partner  or  he  himself  shall  play  a  second  time, 
it  comes  within  the  category  of  an  exposed  card,  and  may  bo 
called  accordingly.*  If  taken  up  before  it  is  his  turn  to  play, 
he  may  be  required  to  show  it;  and  should  he  by  accident  or 
otherwise  show  a  wi*ong  card,  it  can  also  be  called. 

THE   GAME. 

Count  your  cards  as  you  take  them  up,  for  should  the  first 
trick  be  turned,  and  you  then  discover  that  you  have  not  the 
right  number  (thirteen),  and  the  other  players  happen  to 
have  their  complement,  the  deal  is  good;  and  should  you 
have  revoked,  you  pay  the  penalty.  But  if  the  pack  be 
foimd  imperfect,  and  without  the  missing  card,  no  revoke 
can  be  claimed,  neither  is  the  deal  a  lost  one.  But  if  the 
missing  card  be  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  players,  the  deal 
is  lost. 

*  Thif  penalty  if  seldom  enforced. 
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If  a  card  be  led  out  of  turn,  it  can  be  called  dtuing  any 
portion  of  the  game,  provided  it  does  not  cause  a  revoke ;  or 
any  other  suit  may  be  required  from  the  same  player,  or  his 
partner,  should  it  be  his  turn  to  play.  But  should  the  player 
not  have  a  card  of  the  suit  named,  he  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
play  a  card  of  another.  Should  your  adversaries  call  different 
suits,  you  may  play  which  you  please. 

A  lead  made  out  of  turn  cannot  be  objected  to  after  the 
person  whose  turn  it  was  to  play  has  led  or  played  to  the  next 
trick. 

Should  you  play  out  of  your  turn,  your  partner  having  also 
played,  the  adversaries  have  the  option  of  consulting  whether 
the  cards  shall  remain  or  not. 

Should  you  play  out  of  turn,  before  your  partner  has 
played,  the  opposite  party  may  caU  on  him  to  play  his  highest 
or  lowest  card  of  the  suit  played ;  and  should  he  have  none 
of  that  suit,  then  a  trump  or  any  other  suit. 

A  player  having  won  a  trick,  should  he  lead  again  before 
his  partner  has  played,  the  card  so  shown  becomes  an  exposed 
one,  and  his  partner  may  be  compelled,  if  he  can,  to  win  the 
trick  over  again. 

If  two  cards  have  been  played  together,  or  if  the  player 
shall  have  played  twice  to  ihe  same  trick,  the  opposite  party 
can  select  which  of  the  two  shall  remain,  and  the  other  may 
at  an^  time  be  called,  provided  it  does  not  cause  a  revoke ;  if 
the  trick  is  turned  with  the  two  cards  in  it,  that  gives  a  right 
to  the  adversary  to  call  a  fresh  deal,  or  most  likely  leads  to  a 
revoke. 

When  your  partner  does  not  play  to  the  suit  you  have  led, 
you  are  entitled  to  inquire  whether  he  holds  any  of  that  suit 
or  not. 

Should  two  players  answer  the  lead  simultaneously,  the 
player  whose  turn  it  was  may  either  allow  his  adversary's 
card  to  remain,  or  he  may  treat  it  as  an  exposed  card,  or  call 
for  a  particular  suit  either  for  the  next  trick  or  the  following 
one. 

"  Who  dealt  ?*'  is  a  question  that  is  not  permitted;  but  you 
may  inquire  whether  the  cards  are  placed  right  for  the  next 
deal. 

All  cards  played  out  of  turn,  whether  one,  two,  or  more, 
become  '*  exposed,'*  and  must  be  left  on  the  table  at  the 
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demand  of  the  advene  party,  who  may  ''call"  them  all  in 
turns. 

Before  playing,  the  request  "  Draw  your  card"  may  be  put 
to  your  partner;  but  you  cannot  inquire  who  it  was  that 
played  any  particular  card. 

You  are  not  entitled  to  see  a  trick  after  it  has  been  turned. 

Should  the  third  player  play  before  the  second,  the  fourth 
is  entitled  to  play  before  the  seccmd;  should  the  fourth  play 
before  the  second  and  third,  the  second  may  be  compelled  to 
win  the  trick,  if  he  can,  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  leader  or 
his  partner.  ' 

Should  a  card  be  trumped  in  error,  and  thereby  you  have 
been  induced  to  play  as  you  would  not  otherwise  have  done, 
the  mistake  being  corrected,  you  have  a  right  to  take  up  your 
card,  without  the  penalty  of  being  called,  and  may  daim  from 
the  person  so  playing  erroneously  the  highest  or  lowest  of  the 
suit  previously  led ;  or  at  any  future  period  of  the  game  you 
may  call  for  the  exposed  card. 

Being  called  on  to  play  your  best  or  your  worst  card,  con- 
sequenuy  a  trump  or  not  a  trump,  or  to  play  any  suit  you 
may  hold,  should  you  &il  to  do  so,  you  have  made  a  revoke, 
and  become  liable  to  the  penalty. 

You  cannot  transfer  your  cards  to  another  to  play  for  you 
under  any  circumstances,  save  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
three  players. 

You  may  call  for  new  cards  during  any  portion  of  the 
rubber,  before  dealing,  upon  paying  for  ^em;  this  latter 
condition,  of  course,  is  only  applicable  to  play  at  a  public 
establishment.  ^ 

THE   BEVOKE. 

If  a  suit  is  led  and  any  one  of  the  players  having  a  card 
of  the  same  suit  shall  play  one  of  another  suit  to  it,  and  the 
trick  has  been  turned  and  qidtted,  that  constitutes  a  revoke ; 
but  the  error  being  discovered  before  the  trick  is  quitted,  or 
before  the  party  having  so  played  a  wrong  suit,  or  his  partner, 
shall  play  again,  the  pcnallr  only  amounts  to  the  card  being 
treat^  as  ''  exposed,"  and  being  liable  to  be  called. 

Having  discovered  before  the  trick  is  turned  that  you  have 
revoked,  you  may  take  up  your  card,  and  you  must  then  play 
your  best  or  your  worst  card  of  tiie  smt,  at  the  demand  of 
your  adversaries,  and  the  card  you  have  exposed  may  be 
called. 
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Should  a  leToke  be  claimed,  in  searching  the  tricks  turned 
for  it,  the  opposite  party  pay  the  penalty  as  for  a  rcToke,  if 
they  mix  their  tricks  befon;  you  have  examined  them. 

The  revoke  being  complete,  the  parties  by  whom  it  has 
been  conunitted  foifeit  three  points  for  each  revoke,  should 
there  be  more  than  one;  the  adversaries  having  the  option  of 
deducting  them  fiom  their  antagonists'  score,  or  adding  three 
to  their  own  score,  or  taking  three  of  their  adversaries'  tricks 
and  adding  them  to  their  own. 

The  party  that  claims  a  revoke  must  prore  that  it  has  been 
made  before  the  cards  are  cut  for  the  next  deal. 

The  party  against  whom  a  revoke  has  been  proved  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  win  the  game  in  that  hand. 

It  is  the  custom  at  many  whist  dubs,  that  when  a  rubber 
has  been  lost  by  a  revoke,  the  party  making  it 'pays  his  part- 
ner's points.* 

The  party  revoking,  should  their  score  exceed  the  points 
which  constitute  the  game,  remain  at  nine. 

When  there  are  revokes  on  both  sides,  there  must  be  a 
new  deal.t 

THE  SCOBE. 

The  game  of  Long  Whist  consists  of  ten  points. 

For  each  trick  after  six  one  point  is  scored. 

Tlie  honours  are  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trumps. 

In  reckoning,  tricks  have  precedence  of  honours. 

If  the  four  honours  are  in  one  hand,  or  held  by  partners, 
they  coimt  four ;  should  there  be  three  honours  in  one  hand 
or  between  partners,  they  reckon  two  points ;  the  one  held  by 
their  adversaries  being  deducted  from  their  three.  If  part- 
ners hold  two  between  them,  either  in  one  hand  or  one  each, 
honours  are  said  to  be  divided. 

Honours  do  not  reckon  when  the  score  is  nine. 

Honours  do  not  couut  unless  they  have  been  claimed  ana 
scored  before  the  trump-card  of  the  succeeding  game  has 
heen  turned. 

When  the  score  is  eight  on  your  side,  should  you  hold 
more  than  two  honours,  you  win  the  game  by  showing  them. 

At  the  point  of  eight,  having  two  honours  in  your  own 

*  At  the  Blenheim  Club,  this  law  has  been  establiihfwl  for  wuokj  yeats, 
t  See  DeschapeUes,  Rule  106,  at  page  134. 
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hand^  yon  have  the  privilege  of  caUing  on  your  partner  to 
produce  another.     Should  he  do  so,  you  win  the  game. 

If  through  error  you  call  without  holding  two  honours,  and 
your  adversaries  hold  two  or  more,  they  may  either  demand 
a  new  deal,  or  play  out  that  in  which  the  error  has  been 
made,  with  the  privilege  of  counting  honours  before  tricks. 

Should  a  player  at  the  point  of  eight  remind  his  partner  of 
his  right  to  call,  after  the  trump-card  is  turned,  the  opposite 
side  may,  at  their  option,  demand  a  new  deal. 

When  a  player  calls,  and  his  partner  neglects  to  answer, 
though  he  has  the  power,  they  cannot  make  a  ^'  slam;"  the 
honours  in  that  case  take  their  usual  place. 

Should  both  partners  score,  and  their  scores  differ,  their 
adversaries  can  compel  them  to  abide  by  that  which  they  may 
choose. 

Should  honours  be  marked  without  the  right  of  being  so, 
the  other  side  may  deduct  them  firom  the  adversaries*  score, 
and  add  them  to  their  own  at  any  period  of  the  game.* 

Honours  shown  after  the  lead  has  taken  place,  or  at  any 
point  except  eight,  do  not  count,  and  may  be  dealt  with  a.s 
exposed  cards. 

The  rubber  consists  of  two  games  out  of  three.  They  who 
first  win  two  games,  gaiu  the  rubber,  which  may  be  from  one 
to  five  points  at  long,  and  from  one  to  eight  points  at  short 
whist 

The  term  '*  point**  relates  to  the  numbers  scored  for  tricks 
and  honours,  as  well  as  for  the  games  of  a  rubber:  five  points 
of  the  game  reckon  as  one  point  in  the  rubber. 

A  game  consists  of  ten  points.  Should  you  score  these 
before  your  adversaries  have  marked  five,  you  win  a  double : 
if  they  have  scored  more  than  four  points,  then  it  is  a  single. 

When  the  other  side  have  not  scored  at  all,  and  you  have 
won  the  game,  it  is  a  *'  lurch,*'  for  which  you  coimt  three. 
(But  only  if  this  is  agreed  on  before  the  game  begins.) 

Should  you  win  the  whole  thirteen  tricks  in  one  hand,  it  is 
called  a  ^*  Slam.'*  The  effect  of  the  slam  is  dependent  upon 
custom  or  arrangement;  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  or  generally 
adopted  practice,  that  the  game  which  it  decides  shall  or  shaU 

*  Adding  the  Boore  to  your  omi  in  this  manner  la  by  no  means 
muTeraal*  but  is  properly  reoommended  by  Deac'iapellea.'  It  it  in  keep- 
big  with  the  law  in  cribbage. 
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not  be  an  integral  part  of  the  rubber,  or  be  treated  as  a  peifect 
mbber  in  itself.  According  to  Deschapelles,  '4t  is  considered 
of  the  same  valne  as  a  full  rubber."  That  clever  writer  has 
some  admirable  observations  on  this  anomaly  which  we  have 
given  in  the  extracts  from  his  '^  Principles  of  the  Rules  of 
AVhist." 

No  points  can  be  marked  after  the  second  trick  of  the  fol- 
lowing deal  has  been  turned. 

If  you  have  scored  more  than  you  are  entitled  to,  you  have 
the  right  to  correct  the  error  at  any  time  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  game.  * 

K,  after  winning  a  game  you  neglect  to  score  the  points  of 
which  it  consisted,  and  another  game  has  been  played,  you 
cannot  score  at  all,  as  already  observed,  imless  your  adver- 
saries admit  that  you  have  won,  and  in  that  case  you  can 
only  score  one  point.  At  the  closing  point  of  the  game  also, 
as  before  stated,  the  court  cards  in  trumps  go  for  nothing. 
A  smart  commentary  was  once  made  upon  this  loss  of  privi- 
lege. It  was  observed  to  Talleyrand,  dining  a  rubber  at 
whist,  that  a  certain  elderly  ladv  of  qualitv  had  married  her 
footman.  "  Ah,"  said  the  courtier,  ''  at  nine  toe  don't  count 
honours,''* 

The  score  with  coins  or  counters  is  thus  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  unit  placed  above  counts  for  three  and  below 
for  five. 
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INTIMATIONS  BETWEEN   FASTNESS. 

You  are  entitled  to  question  your  partner  upon  the  points: 
"What  ar.e  trumps?"  "  Draw  your  card."  •*  Can  you  not 
follow  suit?"  "  Is  there  not  a  revoke?"  But  these  can  only 
be  put  when  it  is  your  turn  to  play. 

You  are  not  entitled  to  draw  your  own  card,  unless  required 
by  TOur  partner. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RCTLBS. 

You  liave  no  right  to  look  at  the  trick  that  has  been  taken 
up,  unless  you  are  the  last  player.* 

When  the  first  trick  of  the  deal  is  turned,  and  the  trump 
turned  up  has  been  taken  into  the  dealer*s  hand,  it  cannot  be 
shown  or  named. 

The  tricks  should  be  placed  in  an  orderly  manner  as  they 
are  taken  up,  otherwise  in  cases  of  dispute  the  arrangement  is 
liable  to  challenge. 

A  card  drawn  distinctly  out  of  the  hand  may  be  dealt  with 
as  a  card  actually  placed  upon  the  table. 

No  penalty  attaches  to  taking  up  a  trick  which  belongs  to 
the  adverse  party,  but  they  can  claim  it  at  any  part  of  the  deal. 

If  the  player  intimate  that  he  can  win  all  the  remaining 
tricks,  he  may  be  required  to  throw  up  his  cards ;  his  partner 
must  then  do  the  same,  and  one  of  the  two  hands  shall  be 
''called,"  that  is,  treated  as  exposed  cards,  and  called 
seriatim. 

If  a  player  throw  up  his  cards,  and  the  next  player  follow 
his  example,  the  hand  is  at  an  end.  Such  is  the  law,  as  it  at 
present  exists ;  but  there  is  a  laxity  in  the  practice,  a  breach 
of  system  that  should  not  be  permitted  in  a  game  whose  prin- 
ciple is  order.  All  the  written  authorities  that  I  have  con- 
suited  are  silent  upon  the  point  except  Deschapelles,  who 
leaves  it,  after  his  comment,  worse  than  he  found  it.  '*  Our  • 
expressions,"  he  says,  ''  are  sometimes  designedly  indefinite, 
because,  upon  reflection,  having  found  it  necessary  to  be 
vague,  we  make  a  duty  of  necessity."  Most  assuredly  his 
paragraph  is  a  perfect  example  of  his  philosophy. 

The  lead  is  complete  as  soon  as  it  has  been  played  to. 

The  game  is  terminated  when  no  dispute  has  been  raised  as 
to  its  progress  and  result,  an^  the  cards  are  again  mingled 
together. 

LOOKSBfl  ov. 

The  office,  if  any,  of  bystanders  at  a  whist  table,  is  accord- 
ing to  the  adopted  practice,  altogether  dependent  "on  tue 
reference  made  to  tiiem.  Upon  this  head,  however,  the 
authorities  are  point  blank  opposed  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Watson,  in  his  ''  Short  Whist,"  mstinctly  states  that  the  roles 

*  This  is  a  French  rule^  based  on  a  correct  principle  of  pUj,  but  not 
fenerally  enforced  in  this  conntry. 
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regazding  bystanders  relate  *^  to  all  whist.**  His  dictum,  on 
this  point  is,  ''  Should  a  trick  be  scored  wrongly,  or  parties 
during  play  take  up  a  trick  they  are  not  entitled  to,  or 
honours  omitted  to  be  scored,  or  scored  when  they  had  them 
not,  or  a  reyoke  made  and  not  noticed,  &c.,  the  bystander 
must  remain  silent,  whateyer  may  be  his  interest  tiierein.** 
On  the  other  side,  Deschapelles  declares,  '*  If  any  points  be 
marked  which  haye  not  been  gained,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
bystanders  to  mention  the  circumstance,  and  to  haye  the  error 
rectified.'*  Mr.  Watson  represents  the  English  school ;  Des- 
chapelles the  French.  Wc' incline  to  the  former,  as  silence  is 
essentially  the  attribute  of  Whist. 

TESMS   USED   IX   THE   GAME   OF   WHIST. 

Btm^Mf^— Winning   two   games   in  succession  before   your 

adyersaries  haye  scored. 
ChUiing  In — Selecting  partners  and  deciding  who  shall  deal, 

at  the  commencement  of  a  rubber. 
Cutting  Out — Deciding  by  the  lowest  cards  cut  which  of  two 

persons  shall  remain  in,  when  one  or  two  are  required  to 

go  out 
CdUj  the — ^When  at  eight  and  haying  two  honours  in  his 

hand,  one  partner  inquires  of  the  other,  '^  Can  you  one  ?  '* 

"  Haye  you  an  honour  ?  ** 
Dealj  Mtf— The  distribution  of  the  cards  from  left  to  right, 

one  by  one. 
Deo/,  ^«sA— When,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  you  are 

entitled  to  deal  again. 
Deal^  lost — Deal^  mtss — ^The  forfeiture  of  the  deal  is  the  result; 

of  an  error  coming  imder  the  title  of  mis-deal,  as  specified. 

in  the  laws.  ^ 

Double — Haying  scored  ten  before  your  adyersary  scores  fiyey 

in  the  long  game ;  or  fiye  before  he  scores  three,  in  thof 

short  game.  ie 

Eldest  Hand — ^Thc  player  on  the  dealer*8  left  hand.  in 

Finesse — Literally  passing  by  your  best  card,  and  playing  onof 

of  less  yalue.  he 

Forcing — Playing  a  card  that  compels  your  adyersary  or  you 

partner  to  part  with  a  trump.  ot 

Hand — ^The  ^rteen  cards  dealt  to  each  player.  we 

Honours — ^Ace,  king,  queen,  and  knaye  of  trumps.  e  a 

King  Card — The  highest  card  unplayed  of  a  suit.  jrhat 
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Ltad^  the — ^llie  commencement  of  the  play  by  the  person  on 
the  dealer^s  left,  or  the  card  played  by  the  winner  of  a  trick 
immediately  after  haying  won  it. 
Lang  Dumps — ^The  last  of  the  suit  of  trumps. 
Zofi^«— 'The  game  of  long  whist. 

Love    When  you  have  scored  and  your  adversaries  have  not. 
Lave  Cfame — A  game  won  in  which  one  side  does  not  score 

at  aU. 
Loose  Cards — ^Those  of  any  suit,  except  trumps,  which  firom 

the  strength  of  the  other  hands  are  useless. 
Points — ^The  score  made  by  tricks  or  honours. 
Quart — Sequence  of  any  four  cards. 
Qu4xrt  Mc^r — Sequence  of  ace,  king,  ^ueen,  and  knare. 
Quint — Sequence  of  five,  the  quint  major  being  the  sequence 

of  the  five  highest  cards  of  a  suit. 
Renounce — ^Not  holding  a  card  of  the  suit  led. 
Revoke— V\xpji!g  a  different  card  from  the  suit  led,  though  it 

is  in  the  player's  power  to  follow  suit. 
/2ttW«r— Two  games  won  consecutively,  or  two  out  of  three 

games,  constitute  winning  the  rubber. 
Ruffing — Playing  a  trump  to  any  other  suit. 
Sequences — Cards  that  follow  in  regular  order  of  value. 
See-Saw — Partners  trumping  each  a  suit  and  playing  to  each 

other  for  that  purpose. 
iScortf-— The  points  marked  by  coins  or  counters,  as  described 

imder  the  head  of  the  score. 
'  iSAor^— -Short  whist. 
'  Slam^  a — One  side  winning  all  the  tiicks. 
^Single — (at  long  whist) — Scoring  the  game  after  your  adver* 
f     sary  has  scored  five  or  more ;  at  short  whist,  after  he  has 
scored  four. 
Tenmce — ^When  the  last  to  play  holds  the  best  and  third  best 
*^   of  a  suit. 

treble — (at  short  whist) — ^is  scoring  five  before  your  adversary 
scores  one. 
"^ricks — ^Four  cards,  that  is,  the  three  played  to  a  card  led, 
in(  constitute  a  trick. 

refrtimp,  the — ^The  card  turned  up  by  the  dealer. 
ftuVump« — Cards  of  the  same  suit  as  that  turned  up  by  the 
Wi  dealer. 

^ider-play—T^^  leader  playing  a  small   card,  though  he 
^^nl48  the  best  of  the  suit. 
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"  If  Hereolet  and  Lychas  play  at  dice. 
Which  18  the  better  man?    The  greater  throw 
Hay  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand: 
So  is  Alddea  beaten  by  his  page." — Shakspbabe. 

Though  not  altogether  exempt  from  the  operations  of  for. 
tone  or  chance,  this  *^  sublime  game "  is  more  an  essay  of 
skill  and  science  than  any  played' %nth  cards.  For  this  rea- 
son, if  the  utilitarian  will  insist  upon  classing  it  among  the 
frivolous  pursuits  of  Hfe,  he  cannot  deny  that  it  has  many 
properties  which,  in  a  degree,  make  amends  for  its  want  of 
high  end  and  purpose.  The  lists  then  being  arranged,  and 
entered  according  to  the  preliminaries  already  set  forth,  let 
OS  imagine  the  first  blow  about  to  be  struck:  Le  premier  pas 
ftd  ooute.  This  is  the  lead.  '^  The  first  card  that  is  played 
in  a  deal  is  generally  a  mistake."  So,  according  to  our 
French  professor  of  whist,  said  a  player  of  the  game,  so 
fiimous  for  his  skill,  that  before  the  last  trick  was  p^ed,  he 
oould  name  eyery  card  of  which  it  would  consist.  Whatever 
force  attaches  to  this  opinion,  I  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
M.  Deschapelles  in  his  analysis  of  this  important  step. 

Deschapelles  loquitur: — ^*  The  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  beginning  abd  the  end  of  a  deal  at  whist  is  incal- 
culable.  It  sets  out  in  ignorance  and  obscurity,  guided  by 
instinct  and  chance,  supported  by  invention  and  tolent.  It 
finishes  in  experience,  guided  by  positive  evidence,  and  sup- 
ported  by  the  light  of  mathematical  deduction.  A  deal  at 
whist  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  graduated  scale  oi 
intelligence,  beginning  with  the  inventive  &culty,  and  ending 
with  mathematical  demonstration;  and  we  may  easily  ima- 
gine that  the  intellectual  powers  are  not  unemployed  during 
its  continuation.  Every  single  faculty  of  the  mind,  one  by 
one,  is  successively  engaged  in  the  operation;  every  doss  of 
mental  agency*  and  every  shade  of  intelligence  is  in  some 
degree  caQed  into  action;  and  the  continual  change  in 
the  fiunilty  employed  prevents  too  laborious  an  exertion  of 
intellect,  keeps  up  excitement  to  the  end,  and  produces  the 
highest  degree  of  pleasure. 

'*  To  explain  this  more  clearly,  and  following  the  degree  ot 

division  adopted  by  geographers  and  natural  philosophers,  we 

•hall  divide  a  deal  of  wmst  into  two  parts.     Let  us  suppose  a 

*  Many  English  players  not  only  do  this,  but  can  also  tell  from  what 

hands  the  cards  will  come. 

u  2 
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parabola  described  by  the  fall  of  a  cannon-ball,  whose  culmi* 
nating  point  shall  be  the  seventh  or  odd  trick.  On  this  side 
of  the  above  point  invention  is  the  ruling  agent  of  the  game; 
beyond  it  calculation.  Attention  and  memory  are  seated  at 
its  base,  and  sagacity,  placed  at  its  summit^  portions  out  the 
task,  invokes,  by  turns,  all  the  instruments  which  contribute 
to  its  completion,  urges  on  or  circumscribes  their  endeavours, 
and  prescribes  to  them,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  repose 
necessary  to  maintain  their  vigour. 

^^  The  beginner  at  whist  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  some 
lotion  of  the  game.  Firstly,  he  has  before  his  e3res  his  thir- 
;een  cards,  the  trump  card,  and  the  position  of  the  game; 
md  again,  he  is  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  pmyers, 
and  has  some  idea  of  a  system  of  play.  But  these  advantages 
are  triiling,  when  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  learnt, 
and  with  those  probabilities  which  arise  from  the  &J1  of  every 
card  as  the  round  advances.  To  the  indolent  these  advan- 
tages will  ever  remain  a  hidden  talent ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
chance  will  improve  them;  to  the  hesitating  and  doubtful,  as 
they  do  not  appear  in  a  sufficiently  tangible  form,  thev  will 
be  lost  in  imagination  and  caprice;  but  when  placed  m  the 
hands  of  the  investigating  and  sagacious,  they  will  increase 
with  study  and  practice ;  they  will  grow  with  the  growth  of 
genius,  and  at  length  invest  it  witib  a  regular  and  palpable 
system,  which,  gradually  disengaging  itself  from  the  obscure 
and  probable,  will  at  length  be  enabled  to  draw  inferences 
amounting  to  almost  a  positive  certainty. 

^'  The  leading  of  the  round  should  be  preceded  by  reflection. 
Some  time  may  be  foimd  for  the  latter,  an  excuse  for  which 
may  be  made  in  arranging  the  cards,  and  reviewing  the 
strength  of  our  hand.  This,  of  course,  will  not  confuse  the 
memory,  that  great  organ  by  which  our  game  is  regulated, 
because  it  is  not  yet  called  into  action.  1^  interval  will  be 
well  employed,  as  it  will  give  an  opportunity  of  laying  down 
the  frame- work  of  that  web  whence  all  the  threads  of  action 
proceed,  and  from  which  an  effect  is  to  be  produced.  The 
time  thus  spent  in  reflection  wiU  be  well  repaid,  and  the 
sequel  wiU  yield  most  beneficial  results;  for  every  second 
thus  employed,  will  afterwards  produce  a  ten-fold  interest. 
The  cards  will  flow  in  such  ra^id  succession  ftam  your  hand« 
that  your  adversaries  will  be  wholly  unable  to  draw  any  in» 
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ductioiui  from  them  injimous  to  your  game ;  and  your  part- 
ner, excited  by  your  calm  and  collected  manner,  and  atten- 
tively seconding  your  efforts,  will  feel  sometimes  inspired  by 
a  spark  of  that  feeling  of  concord  which  destroys  aU  separate 
existence,  and  makes  us  consider  ourselves  as  parts  of  a 
whole ;  that  feeling  which  is  so  instantaneous  in  its  action, 
and  so  surprising  in  its  effects;  so  subtile  in  its  essence,  and 
yet  productive  of  such  miracles! 

''Around at  whist  sometimes  appears  like  a  shapeless  mass, 
in  which  common  right  seems  to  possess  little  or  no  influence. 
Tinder  these  circumstances,  we  must  view  it  in  a  summary 
manner,  and  consider  its  general  tendencies,  by  which  means 
we  shall  acquire  a  guide  to  enlighten  us  in  that  obscurity  in 
which  nothing  can  be  distinctly  perceived. 

**  If  you  play  the  king  when  you  hold  the  ace,  or  lead  with 
a  tierce  to  the  king,  by  king  and  queen,  or  even  by  the  true 
invite,  you  thus  make  a  parade  of  your  means  without  ren- 
dering them  available ;  you  give  information  to  the  enemy, 
who  by  this  means  can  proceed  to  action  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  certainty;  and  who  thus  boldly  plays  out  his  suits 
according  to  his  knowledge  of  your  strength;  besides  this, 
your  position  renders  it  impossible  for  you  to  gain  the  same 
information  of  the  weakness  or  strength  of  your  adversaries ; 
for,  when  you  have  the  lead,  you  will  often  be  puzzled  to 
decide  upon  what  card  to  play,  and  thus  ycu  will  commence 
the  contest,  deprived  of  aU  your  resources,  and  hampered  in 
your  expedients.  Then  perhaps  you  will  regret  that  you  did 
not  entice  your  antagonists  into  some  act  by  which  the  state 
of  their  hands  would  have  been  exposed,  or  their  weakness 
revealed  to  your  knowledge. 

*'  Suppose  you  lead  with  a  queen,  knave,  or  ten  with  a 
sequence ;  then  the  trick  will  be  taken  by  the  ace  on  your 
left,  al^ough  the  same  hand  should  hold  the  king,  or  the 
tierce  major;  or  else  the  lead  vrill  fall  to  your  right-hand 
adversary,  without  your  acquiring,  in  either  case,  the  slightest 
idea  of  where  the  cards  lie.  In  the  case  above  stated,  your 
partner,  at  any  rate.  Is  informed,  but^here  it  will  be  frequently 
the  enemy ;  and  when  the  lead  returns  to  your  hand,  at  the 
risk  of  being  entrapped  by  your  antagonists  and  incurring  a 
double  loss  of  time,  yon  will  be  perplexed  about  changing 
the  Bait. 
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'^  If  you  lead  by  a  fiedse  iayite,  or  by  a  queen  or  knave;  in 
the  former  case,  you  may  depiiye  your  partner  of  his  best 
means  of  defence,  and  in  the  hitter,  you  may  Ml  into  the 
adversaries'  strongest  suit,  and  involve  yourself  in  utter  ruin. 

*'  Suppose  you  lead  by  a  true  invite ;  here  again,  your  chance 
of  success  may  be  weak,  especially  if  it  be  true,  that,  in  order 
to  discover  the  state  of  your  partner's  hand,  you  must  play 
from  a  weak  suit;  besides,  such  a  mode  of  play,  even  when 
successful,  is  not  accompanied  with  important  results,  and  if 
you  are  not  supported,  your  means  are  crippled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  round. 

*'  Suppose  you  lead  a  trump ;  if  you  are  strong  in  trumps, 
they  are  weakened  by  the  lead,  and  thus,  giving  your  anta- 
gonists timely  notice  of  your  strength,  they  will  unite  their 
efforts,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  save  the  game;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  you  have  thus  initiated 
your  adversaries,  and  taught  them  their  own  power;  you 
have  been  the  first  to  provoke  the  contest,  and  draw  upon 
yourself  the  inevitable  and  disastrous  consequences  of  your 
mdiscretion,  and  every  succeeding  moment  of  the  round,  by 
contributing  to  expose  your  weakness,  will  confirm  your 
impending  £Gite,  and  at  length  complete  your  destruction. 

*^  The  lead  of  a  deal  at  whist  is  directed  by  invention  in  a 
descending  scale  of  progression,  from  the  first  trick  down  to 
the  seven&. 

*^  The  second  part  of  the  deal  begins  between  the  sixth  and 
the  eighth  trick.  All  plans  of  finessing  and  stratagems  dis- 
appear now  that  the  action  of  the  game  itself  comes  into 
play.  The  scheming  of  the  players  is  now  revealed,  the 
position  of  the  cards  more  palpable,  and  the  ^Eite  of  the  game, 
to  a  certain  degree,  evident.  This  moment  comes  sooner  or 
later  to  different  players,  in  proportion  to  the  attention  they 
bestow  on  the  game;  it  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
wiU  of  the  player,  on  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  playing, 
and,  consequently,  on  his  desire  or  indifference  for  gam." 

Before  he  shows  his  card,  the  dealer  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  object  he  has  in  view  is  two-fold— to  win  the  gome,  and 
to  prevent  his  adversary  from  doinff  so.  Let  him  give  no 
clue  to  the  adverse  party  by  the  fashion  in  which  he  sorts  his 
suits.     Eschew  a  uniform  mode  of  arrangement,  at  all  events. 
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Do  not  always  place  your  tramps  to  the  right  or  left,  and  your 
0tit>ngG8t  suit  next  to  them.  Establish  a  habit  of  playing 
your  cards  as  you  take  them  up;  it  wiU  not  cost  you  muc£ 
effort,  and  you  wiU  find  it,  like  virtue,  its  own  reward. 
With  bod  cards  lead  them  so  as  least  to  damage  your  part- 
ner's hand.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  policy  of  leading  from 
a  single  card,  when  there  is  a  weakness  m  trumps.  Still, 
when  you  are  weak,  there  is  the  more  probability  that  your 
partner  may  be  strong.  The  following  table  of  ihe  odm  as 
to  the  probable  arrangement  of  the  pack,  after  it  is  dealt,  will 
serre  to  demonstrate  the  balance  of  chances. 

It  is  just  2  to  1  against  your  partner  holding  any  one  card. 
It  is  rather  more  than  even  that  he  holds  one  card  out  of 
any  two. 

It  is  nearly  3  to  1  that  he  does  not  hold  two  of  any  three. 
It  is  5  to  2  in  £Eiyour  of  his  having  one  out  of  three. 
It  is  6  to  4  against  his  having  two  cards  out  of  four. 
It  is  4  to  1  in  &vour  of  his  holding  one  card  of  any  four. 
It  is  nearly  8  to  1  against  his  holdmff  any  two  cards. 
These  odds  refer  to  the  occasion  m  which  you  are  the 
dealer.     If  your  partner  deal,  it  is  26  to  12  against  his  hold- 
ing any  particular  card,  and  a  fraction  of  odds  less  against 
either  of  your  adversaries.    Many  other  points  in  the  odds 
will  suggest  themselves,  such  as  that  it  is  13  to  1  against  the 
dealer  having  four  by  honours  in  his  own  hand,  and  so  forth. 
Still  there  are  refinements  of  calculation  that  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  general  system  of  whist  practice 
Returning  to  suggestions  for  the  leader,  if  he  hold  good 
cards,  let  him  begin  with  his  best  suit;  best  as  regards  the 
value  of  the  cai^  and  their  number.    But  if  you  have  a 
sequence,  begin  with  that.     ^'  From  sequences  are  safe  leads, 
and  generally  good,"  says  Admiral  Bumey.     *'The  safest 
leada  are  from  sequences,"  reiterates  Major  A.     Failing  these, 
b«t  being  strong  in  trumps,  as  well  as  cards  of  other  suits, 
out  with  the  tramps,  that  your  strong  suits  may  be  secured 
from  all  possible  peril. 

TH£  LEAD. 

Should  you  have  the  ace  and  four  small  cards,  not  in 
trumps,  lead  your  ace,  and  then  play  a  small  one.  If  your 
lead  be  from  a  sequence,  play  the  highest,  imless  the  sequence 
be  to  a  king     In  that  case  begin  with  a  small  one,  which 
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will  compel  your  partner  to  part  with  his  ace;  or  the  left- 
hand  adversary  may  pass  it,  uiould  he  hold  it,  and  then  jou 
have  the  lead  again.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give 
precise  rules  for  playing  sequences  of  every  kind. 

With  ace,  king,  and  three  others  in  trumps,  and  you  have 
another  five  suit,  or  strong  suit,  play  the  king  of  trumps,  and 
then  show  your  partner  your  long  suit,  which  if  he  wins,  he 
will  immediately  return  a  trump,  thereby  enabling  you  to 
finesse  or  not,  as  you  may  deem  advisable  oy  the  Ml  of  the 
cards. 

If  you  are  compelled  to  lead  either  from  a  queen  or  a 
knave,  lead  the  strongest  card ;  it  will  serve  to  throw  more 
streneth  into  your  partner's  hand. 

With  only  ace,  king,  queen,  lead  the  king ;  then  play  the 
queen,  and  you  tell  your  partner  where  the  ace  is. 

With  king  and  queen  unguarded,  should  you  make  your 
king,  play  the  queen  forthwitii,  lest  it  fidl  to  your  partner's 
ace. 

With  king,  queen,  and  three  others  of  a  suit  not  trumps, 
lead  the  king. 

With  ace,  king,  and  some  small  ones  of  a  suit  not  trumps, 
when  your  partner  drops  the  knave  to  either  of  your  high 
cards,  lead  him  a  small  card  of  the  same  suit.  By  this  means 
he  makes  hia  queen,  should  he  hold  it,  or  a  small  trump. 

But  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps  yourself,  it  is  best  to  go  on 
with  your  winning  card ;  but  with  strong  suits  not  in  trumps, 
show  your  partner  your  game,  and  then  play  trumps  whatever 
your  number.  By  this  means  you  have  a  better  chance  of 
making  tricks. 

If  with  only  one  trump  and  a  good  hand,  play  one  of  your 
winning  cards,  and  then  the  trump.  When  it  is  discovered 
you  have  no  more,  your  partner  should  get  them  out  as  &st  as 
he  is  able,  and  give  you  the  chance  of  your  long  suit. 

If  compelled  to  lead  from  weak  cards,  such  as  queen,  knave, 
or  a  ten,  play  the  highest,  as  the  only  means  you  have  of 
strengthemng  your  partner's  hand. 

Avoid,  when  in  your  power,  leading  fit)m  ace,  queen,  or 
any  tenace.  It  is,  however,  better  to  lead  from  ace,  queen, 
or  ace,  knave,  and  others  of  a  suit,  than  to  open  a  weak  suit. 

Do  not  keep  back  the  highest  card  of  your  partner's  best 
suit,  lest  he  imagine  that  it  is  in  an  adversary's  hand,  and  it 
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should  binder  him  from  carrying  out  his  prospect  for  playing 
liiB  hand. 

It  is  by  no  means  essential  that  a  lead  should  be  imme* 
diately  returned.  Let  the  player  work  out  his  own  plans, 
always  bearing  in  mind  his  partner's  lead,  and  returning  it 
when  the  best  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Mark  your  adversaries^  strength,  and,  if  possible,  retain  a 
o&rd  that  shall  command  it.  But  do  not  keep  a  card  that 
you  have  any  reason  to  suppose  might  fall  to  your  partner's 
trump. 

K  your  left-hand  adversary  pass  a  winning  card,  without 
trumping  it,  note  the  suit  he  throws  away,  and  on  the  first 
opportunity  play  a  winning  card  of  the  same  suit,  should  you 
bold  one. 

When  you  have  reason  to  think  your  right-hand  adversary 
weak  in  any  suit,  but  holding  small  cards  of  it,  lead  it  the 
moment  you  can. 

Should  you  win  a  trick  as  last  player,  you  may  more  safelv 
play  the  same  suit  than  lead  one  in  which  you  know  both 
yourself  and  your  partner  to  be  weak ;  as  it  is  bad  policy  to 
open  a  new  suit,  wL(  u  the  hand  is  advanced,  unless  you  have 
good  cards  in  that  suit. 

Do  not  lead  from  ace,  queen,  or  from  ace,  knave,  unless 
the  suit  be  a  long  one,  as  the  probable  consequence  will  be 
that  you  do  not  score  more  than  one  point;  whereas  by  wait- 
ing till  led  up  to,  you  have  a  &ir  prospect  of  making  a  couple 
of  tricks. 

It  is,  however,  better  to  lead  from  ace,  queen,  or  ace, 
knave,  than  to  open  a  weak  suit. 

With  ace  and  four  small  t^mps,  lead  the  lowest;  in  all 
other  suits,  lead  t&e  ace,  imless  when  you  have  a  command  in 
trumps. 

Never  lead  a  king  when  it  is  the  only  card  of  a  suit  you 
hold.  Even  should  the  ace  be  against  you,  there  is  stiU  a 
chance  of  its  passing,  should  it  be  led  to  you,  when  last 
player. 

Some  risk  the  last  card  of  a  suit  when  the  trumps  are 
nearly  exhausted. 

It  is  a  miserable  experiment  to  lead  out  a  small  card,  being 
the  only  one  of  the  suit,  with  a  view  to  making  your  smafi 
trumps.     When  you  hold  but  one  of  a  suit,  some  one  else 
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must  have  several.  Should  this  be  an  adversary,  he  will  at 
once  detect  your  object,  and  set  to  work  to  draw  out  the 
trumps.  Moreover,  it  may  ruin  your  partnei  's  hand,  for  oh 
soon  as  the  trumps  are  all  exhausted,  he  will  probably  return 
your  lead.  But  ^ough  to  be  condemned  as  a  habit,  it  may 
sometimes  be  judicious  in  a  player  who  adopts  it  rarely,  and 
is  therefore  not  suspected. 

Nevertheless,  with  five  or  six  small  trumps,  you  make  cer- 
tain to  lead  from  a  single  card. 

Should  you  hold  five  trumps,  get  out  two  rounds  of  them : 
this  will  leave  you  three;  and  iiiould  your  partner  hold  two, 
your  adversaries  at  the  most  will  have  but  two  left  between 
them.  This  ensures  the  command  to  your  hand,  with  the 
means  of  carrying  out  your  partner's  game. 

But  should  you  possess  a  strong  hand  in  trumps,  and  a 
long  suit  of  other  small  cards  also,  lead  from  the  latter,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  make  something  of  what  remains  to  you  of 
it.  Beixig  short  in  two  suits,  you  must  presently  be  forced, 
which  will  materially  affect  ihe  chance  of  your  bringing  in 
your  long  suit.  Being  forced,  then  pursue  your  suit,  and 
this  may  cause  the  opposite  side,  should  they  get  the  lead,  to 
lead  trumps.  This  s^  favours  your  chance  of  making  your 
suit  much  more  than  if  you  had  begun  with  trumps. 

Unless  some  positive  mischief  or  risk  attach  to  it,  return 
your  partner's  lead  in  trumps. 

Should  a  king  or  queen  be  turned  up  on  your  left  hand, 
lead  through  it :  if  your  partner  desire  to  get  the  trumps  out, 
he  must,  under  the  circumstances,  attempt  it  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

Having  a  long  suit,  which  you  wish  to  bring  in,  lead  fr-om 
that  first,  and  then  lead  a  trump;  your  partner  will  com- 
prehend your  purpose. 

With  Uie  four  suits  equally  distributed,  do  not  hesitate  to 
b^n  with  the  trumps. 

with  ace,  king,  queen  of  trumps,  and  a  small  one,  having 
another  strong  suit,  though  the  cards  be  inferior,  do  not  force 
more  than  one  round  of  trumps  before  you  commence  with 
your  Ions  suit. 

Should  your  partner  not  trump  a  winning  card,  played  by 
an  adversary,  and  he  have  none  of  the  suit,  then  play  a  trump 
the  moment  the  lead  &lls  to  you. 
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K  left  with  but  one  tnimp,  and  that  the  ace,  and  your 
adTenartes  are  strong  in  the  suit,  play  your  ace. 

Seeing  your  partner  is  best  in  trumps,  do  not  force  him, 
without  some  important  point  be  at  issue.  But  if  he  has 
been  forced,  without  returning  trumps,  then  do  not  spare 
him. 

With  four  trumps,  lead  one :  should  your  partner  lead  up 
to  a  suit  in  which  you  are  out,  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
ruff,  give  him  credit  for  a  good  hand  of  trumps  also. 

If  an  adversary  leads  trumps,  and  from  your  own  hand  you 
know  that  he  must  be  weak  in  them,  do  not  return  his  lead, 
his  object  being  to  get  out  the  trumps,  to  get  in  a  suit  in 
which  he  is  strong. 

If  three  trumps  only  remain  out,  and  of  these  you  hold  two, 
play  one  of  them,  so  that,  should  the  lead  fall  to  you  or  your 
partner,  his  suit  shall  run  no  risk  of  being  stopped. 

Having  the  *'long  trumps,"  play  one,  to  ascertain  what  suit 
your  partner  throws  away  to  it. 

Suppose  yourself  and  partner  without  a  trump  between 
you,  and  each  of  the  opposite  party  fumiahed  with  them,  do 
not  play  a  thirteenth  card,  or  any  that  may  enable  them  to 
make  their  trumps  separately. 

Having  ace,  king,  knave,  of  trumps,  only,  play  the  king, 
and  then  stop.  Tfaos  will  tell  your  partner  how  the  honours 
Ue,  and  you  may  finesse  your  knave,  as  the  queen  may  be  on 
your  right  hand. 

At  the  point  of  eight,  should  you  hold  two  honours,  unless 
from  the  advanced  state  of  your  adversaries'  score,  or  weak- 
ness of  your  other  suits,  you  have  fears  for  the  game,  it  is  the 
better  policy  not  to  call. 

With  but  a  single  trump  in  your  hand,  unless  it  be  king, 
01  there  be  other  urgent  reasons  to  the  contrary,  lead  it: 
when  your  partner  returns  it,  he  takes  two  for  his  one. 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  fiict,  that  the  lead  is  the  great  move 
in  the  game  of  whist:  have  ever  in  mind  the  saying,  not  more 
trite  than  true,  *'  the  first  blow  is  half  the  battle." 

SXOOND  HAND. 

When  your  suits  are  strong,  play  small  cards  as  a  principle. 
If  ycNi  hold  ace,  king,  and  some  small  ones,  make  the  first 
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and  second  trick,  as  the  odds  are  in  ikvour  of  the  third  round 
being  trumped. 

Should  you,  as  second  player,  have  ace,  king,  and  knave,  of 
a  suit  only,  win  with  the  ace,  and  wait.  If  you:  right-hand 
adversary  repeat  the  same  lead  with  a  higher  card  than  his 
first,  then  finesse  with  your  knave,  as  he  led,  you  may  be 
sure,  from  his  queen.  And  even  if  he  did  not,  you  remain 
with  the  command  of  his  suit. 

If  you  hold  a  sequence  in  a  suit  led,  play  the  lowest  card 
in  it. 

Having  ace,  king,  and  queen,  win  with  the  ace ;  this  will 
induce  your  left-huEmd  adversary  to  return  his  partner's 
lead. 

If  you  hold  the  ace,  ten,  and  a  lower  card,  should  the 
queen  be  led,  play  the  lowest,  as  should  your  partner  win  it, 
it  may  enable  you  to  make  up  the  other  tricks  of  that  suit. 
But  should  the  card  led  win,  do  not,  on  the  next  round, 
finesse  with  your  ten,  as  most  probably  the  king  is  with  your 
right-hand  adversary. 

Having  ace,  knave,  and  another,  when  the  king  is  led,  it  is 
sometimes  as  well  to  pass  it,  as  the  adversary  supposing  the 
ace  to  be  in  his  partner's  hand,  may  repeat  the  lead,  and 
thereby  enable  you  to  make  both.  But  this  mode  of  play  is 
dangerous  out  of' trumps,  and  like  many  other  niceties,  re- 
quires caution  and  experience. 

With  king  and  queen,  play  the  queen:  with  queen  and 
knave,  play  the  smaller;  and  so  with  the  other  cards. 

Holding  the  ace  and  another,  in  most  cases  play  the  lowest. 

If  you  have  ace,  queen  and  ten,  and  the  lead,  put  on  the 
queen ;  by  playing  the  ten,  it  is  five  to  four  that  you  lose  it ; 
but  if  in  trumps,  put  on  the  ten,  which  if  thie  third  player 
wins,  may  induce  him  to  return  the  suit  to  your  tenace. 

If  a  knave  is  led,  and  you  hold  the  queen,  put  it  on ;  if  lost, 
you  draw  two  honours  to  your  one. 

Should  you  trump  a  thirteenth  card,  it  must  be  with  your 
highest  trump. 

With  the  ten  and  two  smaller  cards,  put  on  a  small  one,  if 
it  be  the  first  round.  But  if  it  be  the  second,  and  your  right- 
hand  adversary  leads  a  low  card,  play  your  ten;  it  may  save 
or  strengthen  your  partner's  hand. 

If  strong  in  trumps,  avoid  trumping  uncertain  cards ;  but 
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if  your  hand  be  weak  in  trumps,  trump  the  adverse  lead 
whenever  you  can  do  so,  imless  you  know  that  your  partner 
has  the  b^  of  the  suit.  Never  throw  away  the  chance  of  a 
trick ;  for  your  trumps  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
sacrificed,  when  trumps  were  led;  and  even  should  yomr 
partner  hold  winning  cards  of  the  suit  you  ruff,  they  will  most 
probably  come  into  play  before  the  hand  is  finished. 

It  is  generally  good  to  trump  the  second  round  of  a  suit 
led  by  your  adversary,  especially  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps. 

If  your  hand  be  strong  in  trumps,  and  you  can  win  the 
right-hand  lead  of  trumps  once  only,  it  is  good  to  pass  it,  as 
you  give  your  partner  the  chance  of  gaining  that  trick,  and 
in  any  case  you  will  hold  the  conunand  of  the  adversaries* 
lead. 

With  king  and  one  other,  or  ''  king  singly  guarded,'*  as  it 
is  called,  it  is  usual  to  play  the  king,  the  chances  being  that 
your  adversary  leads  from  the  ace. 

With  only  queen  and  one  other,  not  trumps,  play  the  lesser 
card,  because  the  chances  are  that  your  right-hand  adversary 
did  not  lead  from  two  honours  in  the  suit;  and  then  if  your 
left-hand  adversary  has  the  king,  and  your  partner  the  ace  of 
the  suit,  the  latter  wins  the  tridc,  and  you  make  your  queen ; 
therefore  winning  two  tricks  in  your  adversary's  suit.  The 
old  jingle  of  '*  Kmg  ever.  Queen  never,'*  is  a  sound  maxim, 
although  many  of  the  old  players  (Aubrey,  Tippoo,  Smith, 
Lind,  Franco,  Pacey,  and  others)  disapprove  of  all  play  by  the 
second  hand  beyond  covering  the  card  led. 

Should  the  highest  remaining  card  of  a  suit  be  led  to  you, 
and  you  cannot  follow  suit,  trump  it,  notwithstanding  you 
know  your  left-hand  adversary  will  over-trump  you.  But  in 
case  you  fear  the  same  lead  may  again  occur,  should  your 
right-hand  adversary  again  have  the  power  of  leading,  win  it 
if  possible,  and  go  on  with  trumps. 

If  you  cannot  win,  play  your  worst  card :  if  you  cannot 
follow  suit,  or  trump,  throw  away  the  least  likely  card  to  be 
made  available  by  any  circumstances  of  the  game. 

THE   THIKD   HjLl|i>. 

With  ace,  queen,  finesse  with  the  queen,  and  if  it  wins, 
play  the  ace      In  all  other  cases,  when  your  partner  leads  a 
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email  card,  put  on  your  beet,  and  haiing  won,  return  the  sui*., 
unless  you  are  strcmg  in  it. 

Should  the  second  best  card  of  a  suit  be  led  by  your  part- 
ner (we  are  now  speaking  of  the  opening  rounds  of  a  defd),  if 
it  be  the  first  or  seoond  round,  and  you  cannot  follow  suit,  do 
not  ruff  it,  but  play  a  card  of  your  weakest  suit,  unless  your 
hand  be  very  strong,  and  you  have  no  cards  to  throw  away. 
In  the  event  of  your  trumping,  the  best  would  be  reserved, 
and  your  partner  would  be  prevented  getting  a  command  in 
the  suit  through  the  deal. 

The  third  hand  has  the  best  and  most  frequent  oppoi^ 
tunities  for  finessing.  As  that,  the  most  scientific  principle 
of  the  game,  is  elsewhere  fiilly  treated,  it  is  only  alluded  to  in 
these  maxims  when  absolutely  necessary  for  the  matter  at 
issue.  Thus  with  ace.  queen,  and  others,  the  third  player 
usually  finesses  with  his  queen,  and  returns  the  ace. 

Should  your  partner  lead  an  ace,  and  then  play  a  queen, 
the  probabilities  are  the  knave  and  some  others  are  in  his 
hand.  K  you  have  the  king  put  it  on  his  queen,  and  thia 
will  leave  his  suit  open,  then  if  you  have  a  gooid  command  in 
trumps  play  them. 

Should  your  partner  play  a  thirteenth  card  to  you,  if  the 
left-hand  adversary  has  shown  a  weakness  in  trumps,  put  on 
a  good  one  and  win  the  trick.  If  this  be  not  so,  reserve  your 
trump,  should  the  suit  be  at  all  exhausted,  and  let  the  fourth 
hand  be  forced.  Occasionally,  a  thirteenth  card  is  led,  to 
enable  a  partner  to  make  his  strong  trumps  separately:  occa- 
sionally you  should  sacrifice  your  own  trump  to  his  lead,  that 
his  best  remaining  trump  may  be  good. 

When  a  right-hand  adversary  calls,  should  your  partner 
lead  through  him,  and  you  have  ace,  king,  nine,  and  others, 
finesse  the  latter :  if  a  left-hand  adversary  neglect  to  call  when 
at  eight,  or  does  not  answer  the  caU  of  his  partner,  then 
finesse  the  ten,  if  you  have  it. 


THE   FOUBTH   HAND. 

Should  the  trick  be  aeainst  you,  win  it,  if  you  can. 
In  the  event  of  the  mixd  phiyer  having  answered  his  part- 
ner's lead  with  a  good  card  unsuccessfully,  should  the  winner 
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if  the  trick  have  no  good  suit  of  his  own  to  lead  from,  let 
him  retom  the  lead  of  his  adversary.  His  own  partner  may 
be  strong  in  it,  and  he  knows  his  adversary's  partner  has 
parted  with  the  best  he  had. 

It  is  a  most  important  policy  to  lead  through  a  hand  strong 
in  a  suit,  in  which  the  last  player  is  known  to  be  weak. 
Such  an  opportunity  is  well  worth  purchasing  at  the  cost  of 
winning  your  partner's  trick,  more  especially  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  deal. 

Having  but  two  cards  of  a  suit,  win  your  partner's  trick 
with  one,  and  return  the  other. 

Should  you  hold  a  sequence,  win  with  the  lowest,  and 
return  the  highest. 

Do  not  be  forced  to  play  trumps  unless  it  suits  your  hand; 
it  is  better  to  throw  away  a  loose  card.  . 

SEQUENCES. 

Whether  you  lead,  or  play  second,  or  third  hand,  should 
you  hold  the  two  highest  cards  of  the  suit,  sequences,  play 
one  of  them,  if  a  higher  card  has  not  been  played  abeady. 

With  king  and  queen  of  a  suit  in  your  himd,  it  woiUd  be 
poor  policy  to  let  the  knave  win;  in  like  manner  all  sequccces 
may  be  beneficially  dealt  with. 

With  king,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps,  lead  the  king. 
Should  it  win,  and  your  object  be  to  force  trumps,  go  on  wiSi 
a  small  one,  taking  the  chance  of  your  opponents  having 
reserved  the  ace. 

In  all  cases  where  yon  lead  from  a  sequence,  commence 
with  the  best,  save  only  with  a  long  sequence  to  the  king, 
when,  by  beginning  with  a  low  card,  you  give  your  partner 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  ace,  or  rather  of  getting  it  out 
of  your  way.  If  you  wish  your  partner  not  to  finesse,  you 
should  lead  the  lowest  of  a  sequence. 

With  tierce  to  the  queen,  you  lead  the  queen;  the  second 
player  puts  on  his  king ;  your  partner,  having  the  ace,  plays 
it,  of  course,  which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  the  king  not 
have  been  played.  Thus  you  place  the  king  in  jeopardy, 
from  which  he  cannot  escape.  Had  you  led  the  ten,  the 
second  player  wotdd  have  reserved  his  king,  and  your  partner, 
all  the  same,  have  put  his  aoe  on. 
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When  your  sequence  is  led  up  to  through,  play  the  lowest 
of  it,  that  your  partner  may  be  taught  your  strength  in  the 
suit. 


INDICATIONS  AND   INFERENCES. 

Should  the  ace  feJl  from  the  second  hand  in  the  first  round 
of  a  suit.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  is  either  very  strong  in 
it,  or  has  only  the  one  card. 

Should  there  be  a  renounce  in  which  a  court  card  is  thrown 
away,  it  indicates  that  the  holder  of  it  has  a  high  sequence  in 
the  suit,  or  perhaps  no  other,  or  wishes  a  trump  played. 

When  you  have  cleared  away  all  your  trumps,  avoid  play- 
ing a  smt  from  which  your  partner  threw  away,  when  he 
could  no  longer  follow  your  trump  lead.  He  is  weak  in  that 
suit.  If  he  has  thrown  away  more  than  one  suit,  play  that 
which  he  threw  away  last. 

When  a  suit  is  ruifed,  and  he  who  wins  plays  the  ace 
of  trumps  and  then  stops,  be  sure  that  is  the  last  of  hia 
trumps. 

Should  you  hold  the  next  best  of  a  sequence  that  has  been 
led,  you  may  suspect  the  lead  was  from  a  single  card,  and 
with  a  view  to  a  ruff. 

When  there  is  no  call  at  the  point  of  eight,  and  you  do  not 
hold  an  honour  yourself,  the  odds  are  your  partner  has  two. 
You  may  model  your  game  by  that  presimiption. 

With  ace,  king,  win  with  the  king;  if  leader,  begin  with 
the  king;  and  if  it  be  trumped,  or  you  think  right  to  change 
the  suit,  your  partner  may  shrewdly  guess  where  the 
ace  is. 

The  call  at  eight  is  a  hint  to  your  partner  to  play  trumps, 
whatever  else  come  of  it. 

When  the  last  player  wins  with  a  high  card,  and  vhen  leads 
a  lower  one  with  the  same  suit,  with  which  he  might  equally 
have  taken  the  trick,  it  is  assumed  that  he  has  all  the  inter- 
mediate cards. 


A   SYNOPSIS   OF   THE   ODDS. 

These  calculations,  of  course,  are  based  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  players  are  of  equal  skill.     Iney  are,  by    tm 
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means,  put  forth  as  absolutely  accurate  in  their  estimate;  but 
merely  as  offering  a  fair  average  of  the  chances  which  may 
serve  to  guide  Siose  who  speculate  on  a  rubber  at  whist, 
and  rather  to  add  to  its  interest,  than  with  a  view  to  gain  or 
gambling. 


ODDS   IK  THB  P0IKT8   SOOBED. 

With  the  Deal. 

1  point  to  "love"  ..11  to  10 

9  —  2  .. 

7  «- 

2 

2 

..     5  — 

4 

4  —  3  .. 

»•         7  — 

6 

3 

..     3  — 

2 

5  —  3  .. 

7  — 

5 

4 

..     7  — 

4 

6  —  3  .. 

» •        7  — 

4 

5 

..     7  — 

3 

7  —  3.. 

7  — 

3 

6 

..     5  — 

2 

8  —  3  .. 

» •        7  — 

2 

7 

..     7  — 

2 

9  •—  3  . . 

3  — 

1 

8 

,.     6  — 

1 

5  —  4  .. 

6  — 

5 

9 

..     9  — 

2 

6  —  4  .. 

6  — 

4 

2to  1  ..      .. 

..     9  — 

8 

7  —  4..     . 

2  — 

1 

3  —  1..      .. 

..     9  — 

7 

6  —  4..      , 

3  — 

1 

4  — i:.   .. 

..     9  — 

6 

9  —  4..      , 

5  — 

2 

6  —  1..     .. 

..     9  — 

5 

6  —  5..      , 

5  — 

4 

6  —  1..      .. 

..     9  — 

4 

7  —  5..      . 

5  — 

3 

7—1..      .. 

..     9  — 

3 

8  —  5..      , 

5  — 

2 

8  —  1..      .. 

..     9  — 

2 

9  —  5..      . 

2  — 

1 

9  —  1..      .. 

..     4  — 

1 

7  —  6..      , 

4  — 

3 

3  —  2..      .. 

..     8  — 

7 

8  —  6..      . 

2  — 

1 

4  —  2..      .. 

..     4  — 

3 

9  —  6..      . 

7  — 

4 

5  —  2..      .. 

..     8  — 

5 

8  —  7..      . 

3  — 

2 

6  —  2..      .. 

..     2  — 

1 

9—7..      . 

12  — 

8 

7  —  2..      ., 

..     8  — 

3 

9  —  8..      . 

.     100  —  1 

I03t 

8  —  2..      .. 

..     4  — 

1 

Having  the  deal  is  one  point  in  twenty  in  your  favour  at 
long  whijrt,  and  6  to  5  in  the  short  game.  Ha>'ing  won  the 
first  game  at  long  or  short  is  3  to  1  in  your  favour.  At  long 
whist  whatever  points  vou  are  over  your  adversaries,  if  the 
eighth,  make  the  calculation  as  from  ten  downwards.  Thus, 
when  you  ate  at  seven,  and  they  have  scored  two,  the  odds 
are  8  to  3  on  your  side :  if  you  are  five  to  their  three,  they 
are  7  to  5  on  you.     At  nine  love,  however,  the  odds  are  only 

to  2,  for  then  you  are  "  in  the  well,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  yoo 
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have  foifei^  the  right  to  score  honours.  At  short  l^hist, 
with  the  first  game  one,  and  four  points  before  your  adversa- 
ries have  scored,  it  is  6  to  1  you  win  the  rubber. 


DXJMBY,  OR  THREE-HANDED  WHIST. 

This  ^me  is  played  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  four- 
Handed  Whist,  with  the  exception  that  one  of  the  hands,  that 
called  Dnmby,  lies  exposed  and  spread  on  the  table  through- 
out the  game,  and  is  played  by  the  partner  to  whom  it  is 
allotted,  in  conjunction  with  his  own. 

Three  persons  draw  from  the  pack  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  he  who  draws  the  lowest  card  takes  Dumby  as  his  part- 
ner, and  the  deal,  with  the  choice  of  cards  and  seat. 

When  the  rubber  is  over,  it  becomes  the  turn  of  the  party 
who  had  cut  the  next  lowest  card  to  take  Dumby,  with  all  its 
privileges,  choosing  another  seat  or  keeping  his  own. 

When  the  second  rubber  is  finished,  the  third  player  takes 
the  Dumby,  and  this  is  called  having  a  round  at  Dumby. 

In  distributing  the  cards,  the  hand  of  Dumby  is  dealt  as 
usual,  and  then  the  partner  arranges  them  as  he  pleases,  with 
the  faces  upwards.     Dumby  has  his  deal  in  turn. 

The  advantage  which  the  partner  of  Dumby  is  supposed  to 
derive  from  playing  a  hand  which  he  can  see,  and  therefore^ 
adapt  to  his  own,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  about  one  point 
in  ten  in  the  long  game,  and  five  to  fom*  in  the  short,  in  the 
rubber;  and  sometimes  a  point  is  given  by  Dumby's  partner 
on  each  rubber. 

Deschapelles  says,  **  Among  players  of  moderate  preten- 
sions, the  defender  has  a  trifle  the  best  of  it;  among  good 
players,  it  is  equal ;  and  among  first-rate  players,  the  assail- 
ants have  the  best  by  a  trifle." 

The  same  authority  says,  that  "  In  playing  this  game,  deci- 
sive strokes  arc  in  favour  of  the  defence  («.  e.  Dumby)  in  the 
first  rounds,  after  which  the  advantage  gradually  leans  to 
the  assailants."  He  therefore  recommends  that  the  defender 
should  act  with  energy  in  the  commencement,  having  h'ttle  or 
nothing  to  hope  when  the  play  assumes  its  regular  course 
On  the  other  side,  it  behoves  the  assailants  to  watch  wy;k 
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patience  till  they  see  clearly  the  best  course  open  for  their 
adoption. 

It  will  be  self-evident  to  a  whist  player,  that  the  adversary 
who  sits  on  the  left  of  Dmnby  should  always  lead  or  play  up 
to  what  he  sees  to  be  the  weak  suits,  and  that  he  who  sits 
on  the  right  should  lead  or  play  through  the  strong  ones. 

The  laws  and  regulations  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
and  these  not  quite  agreed,  the  same  as  those  of  the  parent 
game.  The  principle  of  three-handed  whist,  as  regards  the 
acts  and  liabilities  of  Dumby,  is  a  spirit  of  mutual  respon- 
sibiLity,  and  this  should  influence  the  game  in  all  its  bearings. 
Dumby  may  fiiirly  be  exempted  from  fines  which  arise  from 
errors  committed  in  sight  of,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said 
with  the  acquiescence  of^  both  parties.  A  new  deal,  in  most 
cases,  is  as  much  as  the  adversaries  should  have  a  right  to 
claim  against  Dumby. 

If  Dumby*s  partner  lead  out  of  turn,  the  adversaries  may 
either  insist  upon  the  card  led,  or  call  a  suit  from  either  hand. 
By  special  exception,  Dumby  cannot  make  a  revoke;  the 
oversight  may  be  remedied  by  a  new  deal. 

As  regards  the  other  players,  more  particularly  as  respects 
acts  not  dependant  on  Duml  /,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  allowed  any  exemptions. 


DOUBLE  DUMBY, 

Is  when  two  persons  only  play,  each  having  his  partner's 
cards  laid  faced  upon  the  table. 

Each  player  and  the  two  Dumbies  take  the  deal  in  turn, 
and  are  liable  to  all  the  laws  previously  stated. 

Although  cards  will  **beat  their  makers,*'  the  same  of 
Double  Dumby  is  more  in  favour  of  the  best  player  uian  any 
other  at  whist.  It  undoubtedly  is  very  instructive  to  the 
novice,  and  has  been  recommended  by  high  authorities  as  the 
best  mode  of  studying  the  game. 

Dumby  is  rarely  played,  excepting  in  default  of  a  fourth  to 
make  up  the  battle,  and  then  the  dead  hand  is  usually  taken 
by  the  Inree  players  turn  about.  The  French  name  for  this 
game  is  La  Mori. 
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SHORT  WHIST:  ITS  SYSTEM  AND  SCIENCE, 

About  thirty  years  or  more  ago*,  this  refinement  upon  the 
popular  game  of  whist  became  current,  and  among  the  more 
exclusive  circles  soon  took  the  lead  of  its  predecessor. 
"  We  anticipate  the  time,"  observes  Deschapelles,  '*  in  which 
this  modification  will  get  so  much  the  upper  hand  of  the  ori- 
ginal game  as  entirely  to  supersede  it,  and  cause  its  axtides  of 
law  to  be  referred  to  only  as  ancient  and  forgotten  archives. 
To  this  usurpation  we  have  no  objections  to  oflter,  both  games 
possess  powered  attractions;  and  the  pleasure  of  re-adopting 
the  slam  and  honours  would  be  much  diminished  by  the  loss 
of  that  excitement  which  short  whist  promotes.  .  .  .  When 
we  consider  the  sociable  feeling  it  engenders,  the  pleasure  and 
vivacity  it  promotes,  and  the  advantages  it  offers  to  the  less 
skilful  player,  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  short  whist 
is  a  decided  improvement,  because,  however  it  may  lose  in 
theory,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  other  game  in  practice. 
Some  persons,  perhaps,  imagine  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  rales  of  the  two  games.  This  is  not  true;  they 
are  positively  the  same.  To  divide  the  game  into  two  parts 
does  not  divest  it  of  any  of  its  essential  qualities;  it  is  still 
treble,  double,  or  single,  and  is  quite  as  amusing  as  before. 
The  '  cair  is  not  admitted,  but  what  does  that  signify?  It 
was  at  best  but  a  trifling  gratification,  and  its  absence  will 
soon  be  forgotten.  The  caU  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  insigni- 
ficance, and  certainly  did  not  deserve  the  consideration 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  articles.  And,  besides,  it  was  a 
privilege  of  such  small  importance  that  we  cannot,  in  any 
point  of  view,  regret  its  abrogation.  .  .  .  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  slam?  This  is,  indeed,  a  real  loss.  The  slam  is 
wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  game,  without  it  whist  is 
imperfect,  and  in  ^is  particular  is  inferior  to  many  other 
games,  even  icarU  has  its  v6le.  .  .  .  But  as  the  mischief 
is  done,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  console  ourselves  for  our 
loss,  and  bear  it  with  equanimity.  The  slam  did  not  counl 
*  See  anecdote  of  its  introdiiction,  page  147* 
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for  the  game :  players  have  been  known  to  avoid  winning  the 
game,  and  thus  betray  their  partners,  because  their  bets  made 
It  more  advantageous.  Rubbers  have  been  sometimes  pro- 
longed to  a  tedious  length  by  means  of  repeated  ^  slams,'  thus 
fiitiguing  both  the  betters  and  players.  Players  have  been 
known  to  diminish  their  stakes  by  three-fourths,  from  the 
remembrance  that  the  BAam  involved  them  in  a  greater  loss 
than  they  were  inclined  to  incur ;  or,  fearing  their  own  want 
of  skilly  have  declined  playing,  from  an  opinion  that  the  slam 
gave  an  imfiiir  advantage  to  the  experienced  player." 

'*  One  thing  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  delay  caused  by  the 
slam  is  a  constant  disadvantage  to  the  game.  Without  it  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  is  frequently  discovered  after  two 
or  three  cards  are  out,  and  the  game,  consequently,  thrown 
up.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  hands  are  thrown  up,  by  which 
proceeding  much  time  is  gained.  This  frequently  occurs,  espe- 
cially at  short  whist,  when  the  game  is  so  soon  decided  that  it 
may  be  given  up  at  any  point.  The  admission  of  the  slam 
was  directly  opposed  to  these  advantages,  and  the  delays  and 
tediousness  which  it  caused,  are,  by  no  means  compensated  by 
any  equivalent.  Short  whist,  however,  though  somewhat  shorn 
of  its  proportions,  is  still  a  very  interesting  game.  But  we  must 
refitiin  from  frirthcr  comment.  ...  If  we  were  to  enter  into 
the  intricacies  and  minor  points,  there  would  be  no  end  of  the 
subject.  We  might  write  whole  chapters  on  the  *  little  slam,' 
or  the  '  five  honours,'  of  those  tricks  and  honours  which  may 
be  paid  for,  and  on  that  load  of  silly  inventions  which  have 
obtained  a  reputation  merely  because  they  are  foreign  importa- 
tions, but  which,  in  reality,  are  as  devoid  of  merit  as  they  are 
innumerable."* 

The  laws  of  this  game  are,  as  already  said,  in  principle 
identical  with  those  of  long  whist.  It  differs  from  it  in  the 
score,  inasmuch  as  the  game  is  five  up  in  lieu  of  ten,  one 
point  Baves  a  triple  game ;  three  points  a  double.  The  rub- 
ber reckons  two  points,  making  eight  points  altogether. 
Honours  do  not  count  at  four,  neither  can  they  be  '*  <»lled  " 
at  any  period  of  tlie  game.  Its  rules  of  practice,  accordmg  to 
the  most  generally  ado|>ted  system  among  modem  players  of 
authority,  vary,  in  some  respects,  from  the  laws  of  Hoyle  and 
his  followers.     These  diiferences  I  proceed  to  specify,  with 

*  The  great  French  authority  seems  here  at  issue  with  himaelf  at 
ftgiVcU  the  valite  of  the  slam  *  «  •    ive  it  at  he  writes.^ — £0. 
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Ihis  suggestion,  afforded  in  all  earnestness,  that  their  recog- 
Bition  as  a  standard  of  reference  is  almost  the  only  desidera- 
lam  now  wanted  to  make  entire  and  perfect  that  noble 
national  game  of  whist. 

Cards  that  have  been  but  just  opened  and  are  quite  new 
may  be  shuffled  upon  the  table ;  new  cards  are  found  to  ran 
so  much  in  suits,  that  the  necessity  for  this  plan  of  separating 
them  is  generally  admitted. 

When  a  card  becomes  exposed,  or  is  seen  in  cutting,  the 
pack  is  re-shuffled  and  cut  again. 

Should  one  player  have  but  twelve  cards,  and  the  others 
their  right  numb^,  the  deal  is  good,  and  the  holder  of  the 
twelve,  in  the  event  of  the  pack  being  perfect,  is  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  a  revoke,  if  he  have  made  one.  If  either  of  the 
three  others  holds  fourteen  cards,  the  deal  is  lost. 

If  the  dealer  shoidd  drop  the  trump  card  with  the  &ce  down- 
wards, before  it  has  been  seen,  he  loses  deal. 

Before  a  trick  is  taken  up,  or  put  together  for  that  purpose, 
every  plajrer  may  demand  to  know  who  played  each  card  of 
which  it  IS  composed,  but  not  after  they  are  turned. 

The  adversaries  may  call  a  new  deid  at  their  pleasure,  when 
one  of  their  opponents  has  not  played  to  the  trick,  and  retains 
one  card  more  than  the  rest  in  his  hand. 

After  the  four  cards  have  been  played  no  error  of  playing 
out  of  turn  can  be  rectified. 

A  card  may  be  called  should  the  holder  name  or  hint  that  it 
is  in  his  hand. 

If  a  player  assert  that  he  can  win  the  game,  or  win  so  many 
tricks,  or  give  his  partner  to  imderstand  that  he  holds  either 
good  or  bad  cards,  he  may  be  compelled  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
the  table  to  be  "  called." 

In  the  event  of  a  revoke  the  opposite  party  has  the  option 
of  taking  three  tricks  from  their  adversaries,  adding  three 
points  to  their  own  score,  or  deducting  three  points  from  that 
of  their  opponents.  And  in  whatever  way  the  penalty  be 
enforced,  me  side  making  the  revoke  must  remam  at  four, 
though,  in  spite  of  the  forfeit,  they  had  points  enough  left  to 
make  the  game.  The  revoke  may  thus  be  turned  to  the  best 
account.  Suppose  that  you  have  not  scored,  and  that  the 
revoking  parties  are  at  four,  add  three  to  your  own  score,  and 
joa  are  three  to  their  four,  (the  pomt  at  which  honours  do  not 
<H>imt,)  while  you  save  two  points  certainly. 
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A  player  making  any  intimation  of  approval  or  oisapproval 
to  his  partner  during  the  progress  of  the  game,  or  who  shall  put 
a  question  not  authorised  by  the  recognised  laws  of  whist,  shall 
forfeit  a  point,  to  be  deducted  from  his  own  score,  or  added  to 
that  of  his  adversmries,  at  the  option  of  the  latter.* 

At  several  of  the  metropolitan  clubs,  when  honours  are 
scored  by  those  who  do  not  hold  them,  they  are  mulcted  for 
doing  so  of  as  many  points  as  they  marked  in  error.* 

You  cannot  insipt  upon  seeing  the  last  trick,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple recognised  at  long  whist.* 

I  pass  by  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  influence  of  skill 
upon  the  two  games.  The  principle  upon  which  it  should  be 
worked,  I  take  it,  is  that  which  is  known  upon  the  turf  as 
"  strong  running."  Five  tricks  and  an  honour  save  the 
game;  there  are  but  five  points  to  be  got,  instead  of  ten, 
oarpe  diem. 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly. 

With  a  bad  hand  never  risk  losing  a  fifth  trick,  but  play  a 
winning  card,  if  you  hold  one. 

You  have  four  tricks,  your  adversaries  five,  the  lead  is 
yours ;  you  hold  king,  three  of  a  suit,  and  a  small  card  of  a 
suit  in  which  you  know  the  other  side  is  strong.  Lead  the 
latter,  your  best  chance  to  make  your  king  is  that  your  adver- 
saries lead  to  it. 

Rather  than  lead  from  a  bad  suit  play  a  card  that  is  worth- 
less,  the  other  side  may  then  lead  from  the  weak  suit,  and 
your  partner,  being  last  to  play,  may  make  a  trick  in  some 
way  or  other. 

Bear  in  mind  the  proverb  of  le  premier  pae  qui  co4te.  If  your 
own  hand  is  so  bad  that  you  cannot  count  on  making  a  trick,  you 
must  calculate  the  probabilities  that  may  affect  that  of  your 
partner.  Do  not  exhaust  his  resources  by  leading  from  a  suit 
of  low  cards.  If  you  have  a  king,  with  one  or  two  others, 
play  the  highest.  Should  you  have  a  high  card,  and  a  few 
poor  trumps,  do  not  play  it  out  for  the  sake  of  a  ruff.  It  will, 
most  probably,  lead  a  good  card  of  your  partner's  into  trouble. 
Moreover  he  will  probably  attribute  your  game  to  strength  in 
the  suit  you  lead,  and  return  it,  in  lieu  of  leading  trumps. 

Still  the  likelihood  is,  no  doubt,  that  your  partner  may  be 
*  These  three  are  French  mles,  and  though  t^  gtiod,  are  not  recog- 
nized in  this  country,  excepting  by  a  few  disciples  of  Deschapelles* 
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Strong  in  the  suit  in  which  you  are  weak,  and  he  may  have  a 
good  finesse ;  also  bear  in  mind  the  scale  of  odds,  given  in  the 
observations  on  the  long  game,  as  to  the  probabSities  of  his 
holding  any  particular  card. 

And,  above  aU,  never  lose  sight  of  the  &ct  that  you  are  not 
engaged  in  a  game  of  mere  chance.  Remember  that  there  is  a 
power  of  intrinsic  command,  equivalent,  if  not  superior  to, 
mere  strength.  I  mean  th*  tenac§^  that  arrangement  which 
places  the  first  and  third  best  cards  of  ^y  suit  in  the  hand 
of  the  player,  whose  turn  to  play  follows  that  of  his  adversary, 
who  holds  the  intermediate  one,  and  that  thejinesse  is  the  art 
of  attaining  that  position,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr. 
Deschapelles'  treatise  on  this  the  most  important  of  all  the 
scientific  agents  at  whist. 

FABBINO   THE   TBICK,   OS  FIKE88INQ. 

''  If,  when  a  suit  is  played,  each  party  were  to  hasten  to  force 
it  vnth  their  best  card,  the  most  skilM  player  would  be  he 
who  is  best  furnished  with  that  suit;  the  strongest  card 
would,  in  all  cases,  determine  the  fortune  of  the  players;  all 
science  and  skill  would  entirely  disappear  from  the  game,  and 
the  empire  of  brute  force,  operating  m  all  cases  with  the  same 
power,  would  be  firmly  established.  Ennui  would  soon  give 
rise  to  new  reforms,  the  useless  trouble  of  dealing  the  cards 
would  be  discontinued,  and  thus,  that  beautiful  problem, 
whist,  would  be  degraded  into  the  common  and  ignoble  game 
of  Eou^  ou  Noir. 

''  All  this  is,  however,  prevented  by  the  finesse. 

''  The  principle  of  this  practice,  which  forms  an  essential 
part  in  all  the  various  combinations  we  are  here  investigating, 
and  which  is  based  upon  acute  discernment  and  a  well-cal- 
culated doctrine  of  chance,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  mere 
chance.  It  deprives  the  latter,  one  by  one,  of  all  those  solid, 
and  apparently,  enormous  advantages  it  possesses,  and  even- 
tually completes  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter. 

"  It  appears  here  indispensably  necessary  to  define  the  vari- 
ous and  difierent  acceptations  in  which  the  word  finesse  may 
be  taken;  qualifying  each  of  them  by  an  epithet  which  will 
facilitate  our  progress,  and  render  our  meaning  more  intelli- 
gible to  the  reader. 

*'  We  shall  commence  by  designating  the  principal  circum-' 
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Stances  of  the  finesse,  annexing  definitions  and  examples 
iUustratiye  of  their  nature,  and  characteristic  of  their  peculi- 
arities. 

1.  The  finesse  proper. 

2.  The  retumed  finesse. 

3.  The  finesse  by  trial, 

4.  The  forced  finesse. 

5.  The  finesse  by  speculation. 
7.  The  finesse  on  tiie  partner. 

"  The  Finesse  Proper. — When,  upon  the  invite  of  your  part- 
ner, you  refuse  to  force  with  your  strongest  card,  or  one  oi 
equal  strength,  you  are  in  the  case  of  the  finesse  proper. 

*'  Holding  the  ace,  queen,  and  ten,  and  taking  with  the  queen, 
is  a  simple  finesse;  that  is,  a  finesse  to  the  kmg. 

'*  If  your  left-hand  adversary  hold  the  king,  the  finesse  will 
have  been  unsuccessful,  but  you  cannot  be  called  to  account 
for  bad  playing,  for  the  chances  were  three  to  one  in  your 
fitvour;  that  is,  that  the  king  was  held  by  your  right-hand 
adversary,  or,  more  probably,  by  your  partner.  Even  in  this 
latter  case,  the  finesse  is  not  without  some  consequence, 
because  it  afibrds  you  the  opportunity,  after  you  have  made 
your  ace,  of  returning  your  partner's  lead,  by  a  low  card  of 
that  suit  in  which,  by  his  invite,  he  may  be  presmned  to  hold 
strong  cards. 

'^  K,  instead  of  taking  the  trick  with  the  queen,  you  only 
forced  with  the  ten,  or  even  let  pass  a  nine  or  eight  played  by 
the  partner,  the  finesse  would  be  double,  treble,  or  quadruple, 
without  losing  its  denomination. 

*^  When  your  partner  leads  in  a  certain  suit,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  does  so  with  some  intention;  he  is  desirous  of 
assisting  you  to  make  as  many  tricks  as  possible  in  that  suit. 
However  vague  it  may  be,  it  is  your  business  to  interpret  his 
meaning.  Has  he  played  in  this  manner  to  rid  himself  of  the 
suit,  or  to  fftvour  another  suit  and  get  the  last  play?  Or  is 
his  motive  to  &vour  your  play,  as  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
making  tricks  himself?  If  his  intention  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
suit,  return  his  lead,  and  do  not  foi^t  to  play  out  your  high- 
est cards ;  if  he  wish  to  get  the  last  play,  return  the  suit,  and 
preserve  your  low  cards  to  continue  the  play ;  if  he  wish  to 
fiivour  your  play,  the  suit  is  then  confided  to  your  care,  make 
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the  best  use  of  it  and  exert  all  your  skill  to  make  it  last  as 
long  afi  possible.  The  difference  between  these  answers,  and 
the  evil  resulting  from  mistaking  either  of  his  motives,  are 
evident.  Nothing  therefore  should  be  neglected  which  ma;- 
give  you  a  chance  of  discovering  his  intention.  To  attaii. 
this  end  requires,  however,  considerable  reflection,  without 
which  no  one  can  expect  to  succeed. 

"  Firstly,  We  must  consider  the  skill  and  mode  of  playing 
of  our  partner,  together  with  the  interest  and  attention  he 
bestows  on  the  game ;  we  must  next  endeavour  to  remember 
the  cards  already  played,  and  the  particular  circumstances  o 
the  roimd.  We  must  always  be  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  every  information  we  may  acquire ;  and,  in  all  instances,  to 
snake  cdilowances  for  those  circumstances  which  may  modify 
or  change  our  position. 

**  The  motives  for  a  peculiar  system  of  play  rest  entirely 
with  the  player ;  it  is  here  that  proficients  display  their  great 
sldll.  Much  might  be  said  on  this  question,  so  much  indeed, 
that  we  think  it  more  advisable  to  refrain  from  entering  on 
the  subject,  as  we  have  already  demonstrated  the  danger  of 
over- charging  the  memory  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  case, 
and  as  the  position  of  the  player  is  continually  changing  in 
form  and  circumstances. 

'*  It  will  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  the  cases  which  we 
quote  as  examples  are  purel}'  hypothetical;  and  that  our 
precepts  are  equally  applicable  to  every  stage  of  the  game. 

^'  When  strong  cards  are  played,  the  finesse  is  a  general 
practice,  which  no  one  omits  to  employ.  There  are,  however, 
many  cases  in  which  it  should  not  be  used.  We  should  keep 
our  attention  continually  on  the  stretch  to  guide  us,  after  well 
weighing  its  advantages,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  plan  which 
others  practise  as  a  matter  of  course.  One  moment  of  inat- 
tention or  distraction  is  sufficient  to  draw  us  into  some 
absurd  feiult,  which  will  sacrifice  our  reputation  for  ever. 
We  have  seen  very  skilful  players  pass  a  trick  which  would 
have  won  them  the  game ;  and  we  have  known  others  commit 
the  same  error  upon  the  last  trick  but  one,  although  they  stiU 
held  a  trump. 

*'  The  finesse  is  also  a  dangerous  experiment  with  a  bad 
hand,  because  as  only  weak  cards  are  then  held,  every  new 
lead  must  become  a  n^esh  source  of  injury  to  your  game ;  it  ii 
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also  veiy  unsafe  to  try  it  upon  a  trick  which  may  save  the 
game. 

•'  The  returned  Finesse, — ^This  finesse  takes  place  on  the  lead 
of  the  left-hand  adversary ;  but  it  is  not  definitive,  since  your 
partner,  has  not  yet  played,  and  he  may  be  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  trick.  With  a  good  hand,  this  finesse  may  continue 
some  time;  and  we  may  thus  procure  an  opportunity  for 
making  an  advantageous  counter-invite;  the  same  occurs 
when  it  is  to  our  interest  to  give  our  partner  the  lead,  but  we 
should  assist  him  when  he  holds  weak  cards,  and  support  him 
in  a  suit  of  which  he  may  probably  hold  none ;  holding  ace 
and  queen,  put  dowii  the  queen ;  tiie  danger  is  then  in  the 
fidse  invite. 

**  A  Mse  invite  is  easily  discovered,  by  comparing  the  card 
played  with  those  already  out ;  it  is  also  known  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  player's  game,  by  his  necessity  of  inviting 
with  a  low  card  for  want  of  a  stronger,  or  by  that  description 
of  play  which  is  interested  in  deceiviag  all  parties.  The 
point  of  time  in  which  this  occurs,  and  its  coincident  circum- 
stances, are  our  chief  assistance  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
For  this,  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  true  invite.  Whether  it  be  that  the  elements  of  analy- 
sis are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  or  that  they  arc  Improperly 
applied,  or  whether  our  attention  is  distracted  by  some  new 
stratagem  of  the  enemy,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  invites  is  frequently  mistaken. 
To  this  we  can  only  remark  with  the  physician  m  Moli^re, 
'  Sometimes,  however,  all  this  will  not  prevent  the  patient's 
dying ;  but,  at  any  rate,  you  will  be  consoled  by  reflecting 
that  you  have  done  something  for  him.' 

'*  Frequently,  when  your  partner  is  short  of  a  suit,  your 
right-hand  adversary,  presuming  upon  the  weakness  of  his 
himd,  will  not  fail  to  play  a  low  card,  and  his  partner,  under- 
standing his  intention,  will  take  it  with  his  strongest,  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice;  this  manoeuvre  will  be  repeated  a 
second  time,  and  if  you  allow  the  trick  to  be  taken,  in  hopes 
of  preserving  your  resources,  you  will  lose  a  point ;  sometimes, 
alsOy  it  may  be  to  your  interest  to  take  the  lead,  in  order  to 
play  some  strong  card,  or  to  get  the  lead  again  into  your 
partner's  hand.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  advisable  not  'to 
finesse,  since,  in  general,  all  the  strongest  cards  should  be 
played  out,  by  whidi  there  may  be  any  hope  of  making  a  trick« 
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''  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  every  description  of  finesse, 
when  there  is  question  of  a  trick  of  importance,  which  may 
cause  the  winning,  or  prevent  the  losing  of  the  game. 

"  Of  the  Finesse  by  Trial. — If,  holding  king,  Imave,  and  ten, 
you  put  down  the  latter,  on  the  invite  either  of  your  right* 
hand  adversary  or  partner,  and  if  it  be  taken  by  the  ace  on 
your  left,  you  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  queen  is  not 
there ;  whence  it  follows,  that  on  the  return  of  the  suit,  you 
may  securely  put  down  your  knave,  as  the  finesse  has  been 
fiurly  tried. 

*'  This  deduction  may  be  considered  certain  upon  the  invite 
of  the  partner,  for  the  last  player  would  never  have  taken 
with  the  ace,  and  made  the  king  the  best  card,  if  he 
could  have  taken  the  trick  with  the  queen,  unless  by  a  mis- 
take, which  you  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  take  into 
account.  If  the  invite  had  originated  from  your  right-hand 
antagonist,  your  security  would  not  be  so  good,  because  it 
might  happen  that  your  left-hand  player  would  not  choose  to 
risk  a  trick  in  a  very  long  suit,  or  because  it  might  be  to  his 
interest  to  take  the  trick  at  all  events ;  firom  which  it  follows, 
that  this  finesse  can  never  be  tried  beyond  a  certain  point, 
and  we  should  place  no  dependance  upon  it,  except  when 
admitted  by  the  game,  or  when  the  tnck  is  6f  mmor  im- 
portance. 

"  With  regard  to  the  important  trick  above  mentioned,  we 
must  here  remark,  that  when  it  may  win  the  game,  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  pass. 

"  We  have  seen  some  persons  play  with  this  trick,  as  a  cat 
plays  with  a  mouse ;  even  letting  it  oscape  them,  blindly  con- 
fident that  another  opportunity  would  present  itself,  and  that 
they  could  take  the  trick  whenever  they  pleased.  Their  folly, 
however,  frequently  suffered  a  just  punishment;  for  the  oppor- 
tunity never  occurred  again,  and  they  lost  not  only  the  game, 
but,  perhaps,  the  rubber,  and  did  not  dare  to  reply  to  the 
irritated  looks  of  a  partner,  who  was  prevented  only  by  polite- 
ness, from  bestowing  a  severe  rebuke.  Besides  so  disagree- 
able a  dilemma,  there  is  another  circumstance  of  some  weight, 
which  is,  that  when  the  g^me  is  on  the  point  of  being  lost,  the 
moment  of  suspense  should  not  be  prolonged. 

"  With  respect  to  the  trick  which  prevents  the  loss  of  the 
game,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  it  should  always  be  taken 
on  the  first  opportunity. 
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**  But  let  us  be  understood :  this  trick  is  not  of  such  import- 
ance, either  when  jou  hold  in  your  own  hand,  or  when  you 
know  that  your  partner  possesses  the  means  of  winning  it, 
nor  when,  instead  of  a  certainty,  you  have  three  or  four 
probable  chances  of  saying  the  game ;  these  latter  chances  are 
more  especially  to  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against  the  hopes 
you  may  entertain  of  making  the  trick  by  phiying  with  less 
timidity.  In  this  case  we  should  be  well  acquainted  with  tho 
number  of  trumps  not  yet  played,  the  thirteenth  card  of  each 
of  the  four  suits,  the  best  caros  remaining  in  the  four  hands, 
and  where  they  lie,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  these 
facts  which  makes  this  trick  of  comparative  insignificance  to 
the  proficient. 

"  We  have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  only  case 
in  which  this  trick  should  not  be  exposed  to  risk,  is  between 
the  points  of  three  and  four. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  down  any  further  directions  on 
the  use  of  the  finesse  by  triid.^  We  have  here  mentioned  i) 
merely  in  order  to  explain  its  meaning,  and  place  it  imder  its 
proper  class.*'* 

I  now  return  to  the  practical  details  of  a  game  supposed  to 
be  in  progress,  and  that  you  are  leader,  with  a  sequence  of 
four  mmi  the  knave  downwards,  and  the  two  ia  clubs,  five 
small  trumps,  one  small  diamond,  and  two  small  spades.  I 
borrow  the  proposition  from  Major  A  According  to  the 

scale  of  odds  already  referred  to,  it  is  5  to  2  that  your  partner 
has  an  honour.  Play  your  nine  of  dubs,  and  you  have  the 
best  chance  of  clearing  your  suit.  Should  your  partner  hold 
no  honour  (that  is,  no  court  card,  according  to  the  absolute 
phraseology),  your  nine  will  draw  one,  and  there  will  then  be 
the  ace  and  king  against  you.  This  will  make  your  partner 
last  in  play  in  your  two  next  suits,  and  should  he  ruff  the 
clubs,  and  you  get  rid  of  your  small  diamonds,  there  is  a 
*'saw''  established  between  you.  Should  your  adversaries 
return  a  dub,  from  any  indisposition  to  touch  a  new  suit, 
your  command  of  trumps  will  enable  you  to  bring  in  your 
suit.  The  same  result  would  come  of  your  leading  the  lowest 
from  king,  knave,  ten. 

Holding  a  sequence,  you  lead  off  the  highest,  should  your 
partner  hold  a  ^her  card  of  the  suit  he  &Lesies  it.     Sboold 
*  DeidiapeUet. 
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tbe  lead  come  from  your  partner,  jon  put  on  the  lowest  of 
your  sequenoe,  and  return  him  the  highest.  If  you  lead  from 
king,  queen,  knave,  play  the  lowest,  and  your  partner  wiU 
take  it  with  the  ace,  if  he  has  it. 

Lead  the  btot,  having  king,  queen,  ten,  and  if  it  succeed 
change  your  suit.  Your  ten  may  then  serve  you,  when  the 
deal  comes  to  wind  up. 

Should  you  hold  four  trumps,  not  honours,  lead  the  lowest 
of  them;  with  king,  queen,  and  three  other  trumps,  lead  the 
highest;  with  king  and  three  others,  lead  the  small  one, 
unless  you  have  all  the  trumps  that  are  left;  in  that  case,  lead 
the  lowest. 

Should  you  be  compelled  to  lead  from  king,  knave,  and  a 
small  card,  begin  with  the  lowest. 

Should  you  hold  queen,  or  queen  and  knave  and  three 
small  cards,  le<id  the  worst. 

Still  these  rules  must  give  place  to  circumstances ;  to  the 
trump  turned,  for  instance.  Should  you  have  ace,  or  king, 
ten,  nine,  or  some  others  of  a  suit,  lead  your  ten  through  an 
honour;  if  your  partner  holds  the  queen  or  knave,  he  may 
finesse:  should  it  answer  his  game,  for  instance.  In  the 
event  of  his  playing  either  of  those  cards,  when  the  suit 
comes  to  you  again,  you  have  your  nine  to  do  the  same  with. 

With  ace,  king,  knave,  ana  two  small  trumps,  play  the 
king,  and  wait  for  the  finesse ;  with  these  honours  and  three 
small  ones,  begin  with  tlie  two  highest  cards.  Do  not  wait 
for  the  finesse  in  any  other  suit,  without  the  command  in 
trumps. 

If  you  hold  ace,  king,  and  three  others,  lead  the  highest; 
if  the  suit  be  trumps  and  you  hold  four,  lead  the  worst.  Do 
the  same  imder  the  same  circimistances  with  every  suit,  when 
you  have  the  trumps  that  are  left  in. 

With  ace,  queen,  knave,  and  one  or  two  more,  always  lead 
the  best;  with  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  two  small  ones,  lead  the 
lowest,  in  trumps ;  but  the  best  in  every  other  suit.  It  is  not 
a  rule  without  an  exception  that  you  should  wait  till  your 
tenace  is  played  to.  Kather  tlian  begin  a  weak  suit,  lead 
from  ace,  qued,  and  another  or  two  others  of  the  suit. 

Lead  the  lowest  from  ace,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps ; 
in  other  suits,  begin  with  the  best,  imless  the  probability  ia 
that  you  can  bring  in  the  suit  by  your  strength  in  trumps. 
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With  ace  and  four  small  ones,  lead  the  ace;  the  reverse 
with  trumps. 

With  ace  and  but  one  other,  lead  the  small  one,  if  you 
doubt  your  partner  beins  strong  in  the  suit. 

Witib  a  weak  hand  in  trumps,  get  as  many  tricks  as  you 
can  early  in  the  game. 

These  sketches  of  leads  are  not  given  so  much  as  guides 
for  playing  the  game,  as  to  induce  the  reader  to  study  and 
apply  the  system  in  which  they  originate.  The  leader  has 
certain  advantages;  but  in  most  cases  the  command  is  with 
his  right-hand  adversary — the  dealer.  The  leader  will,  how- 
ever, remember  that  he  has  no  need  of  all  the  cards  he  holds 
to  obtain  the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  He  has  but  five  points 
to  get,  and  there  are  eleven  points  out  of  which  they  may  be 
made.  This  furnishes  him  with  a  freedom  of  action  that 
greatly  enhances  the  interest  of  the  game.  Let  him  always 
bear  ui  mind  what  he  has  to  do— -first  to  save,  and  then  to 
win  the  game;  and  let  him  set  about  it  in  such  wise  as  shall 
soonest  and  surest  bring  that  result  to  pass. 

With  a  good  suit,  and  a  strong  hand  of  trumps,  let  him  not 
mff  upon  compulsion.  His  trumps  will  presently  enable  him 
to  establish  his  suit. 

Having  won  a  trick,  with  the  game  open,  lead  a  small  card, 
and  this  gives  your  partner  a  chance  of  making  his  next  best, 
should  he  hold  it,  for  you  may  calculate  on  your  best  making 
it  in  the  third  rotmd:  the  ace  of  trumps  should  be  thus  dealt 
with  in  almost  every  instance. 

"Strength  in  trump,"  says  Major  A ,  "can  alone 

justify  deep  finessing  m  other  suits*.  But,  as  at  short  whist, 
scarcely  a  hand  is  played  in  which  the  game  may  not  be 
either  saved  or  won,  there  is,  contrary  to  the  received  opi- 
nion, more  scope  for  finessing  judiciously  than  with  the  old 
game."  Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  it  is  not  a 
game  for  fiunt  hearts;  the  motto  of  short  whist  should  bf 
Audaces  For  tuna  juvat, 

BULES   FOB   L2A.BNZB8. 

Rules  are  mere  axioms,  not  laws.  Those  who  adopt  the 
study  of  whist,  shoidd  set  out  with  the  understanding  that 

*  Another,  and  even  greater  authority  than  Major  A ,  seeme  to 

be  at  issue  with  him  on  this  point,  and  says: — *'If  weak  in  trumps  finewe 
Mep  in  your  partner's  weak  suit,  and  protect  his  hand." 
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they  may  read  to  become  good  but  not  fine  players.  They 
may  be  taught  to  play  correctly;  but  not  with  the  genius 
that  exults  in  the  possession  of  a  bad  hand.  Still  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  learn  the  rudiments,  whatever  brilliancy 
of  talent  they  may  bring  to  the  service  of  their  game.  People 
don't  dance  the  polka  without  being  instructed  in  the  first 
steps,  and  does  not  the  head  stand  in  need  of  a  tutor  as  well 
as  the  heels? 

I  suppose  you  with  the  thirteen  cards  already  in  your 
grasp.  It  is  your  lead;  do  not  send  out  a  single  card 
on  an  errand,  without  an  object.  It  is  better  to  des- 
patch it  on  mischief  than  for  no  purpose  at  all.  Mark  well 
the  cards  you  hold,  the  progress  of  the  game,  the  probabilities 
on  your  own  part  and  on  that  of  your  partner,  and  observe 
cautiously  the  direction  the  deal  assumes.  Play  with  reference 
inclining  more  to  your  partner  than  yourself:  he  cannot  see 
the  premises  of  your  pohcy ;  let  him  have  every  indication  you 
can  give,  by  your  playing  as  open  a  game  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  safety.  Should  the  score  l^  critical,  and  against 
you,  go  point  blank  for  every  trick  that  offers  by  possibility 
to  be  within  your  reach;  desperate  cases  require  desperate 
remedies.  In  ordinary  cases  adopt  a  more  cautious  course. 
To  show  you  the  necessity  for  having  a  reason  for  every  move 
at  whist,  I  quote  the  following  proposition  from  the  work  of 

Major  A ,  already  refeired  to.     "  Your  partner  leads  a 

four;  your  right-hand  adversary  plays  a  five;  if  you  put 
down  a  tray,  it  ought  to  be  certain  that  you  have  no  more  of 
the  suit;  but  if  the  deuce  make  its  appearance  afterwards,  it 
will  destroy  all  confidence  in^your  play,  and  you  will  be  justly 
set  down  for  a  spoon."  A  6th>nger  case  than  this  is  the  fol- 
lowing. The  most  important  working  machinery  in  whist  is 
the  tenace.  You  know  full  well  its  importance  when  you  see 
the  ace  and  queen  in  your  hand,  but  does  it  strike  you  that  at 
certain  portions  of  a  game,  the  four  and  two  may  do  you  as 
much  good  service?  Five  and  seven  are  as  efifective  against 
four  and  six  as  ace,  queen,  asainst  king,  knave.  During  the 
time  cards  are  being  played  me  utmost  application  of  thought 
and  the  keenest  address  of  judgment  will  find  more  to  do 
than  they  are  in  general  prepared  for. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  here  the  maxims 
ef  praetical  detail  already  given  in  the  general  system  and 
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science  of  whist.  The  peculiarities  of  the  short  game,  how- 
ever, call  for  special  appliances,  and  these  are  o£Pered,  not 
indeed  in  the  character  of  specifics,  but  rather  as  cordials  to 
give  the  patient  nerve  and  vigour;  as  stimulants  to  exite  his 
emulation,  and  rouse  his  energy.  Let  circiunstances  guide 
you  more  absolutely  than  the  recognised  order  of  routine, 
i^pUcable  to  the  cards  you  hold,  llius  should  an  honour 
turn  up  on  your  left,  or  lie  on  your  right,  do  not  permit  those 
accidents  to  operate  for  or  against  a  lead  of  trumps,  if  there 
be  a  good  suit  to  be  brought  in  by  the  latter  course.  Trumps 
should  be  your  rifle  company;  use  them  literally  in  your 
manoBuvres;  have  copious  reference  to  them  in  finessing,  to 
enable  you  to  maintain  a  long  suit.  Should  you  be  weak  in 
trumps,  ruff  a  doubtful  card  at  all  times ;  with  a  command  in 
them  be  very  chary  of  that  policy.  Let  your  great  principle 
always  be  to  keep  the  control  of  your  adversaries*  suit,  and 
leave  that  of  your  partner  firee.  If  you  see  the  probable  good 
e^ct  of  forcing,  decide  which  of  your  adversaries  you  will 
assail,  but  do  not  attempt  them  both  at  once.  Let  it  be  the 
stronger  if  possible;  when  you  force  both  hands  opposed  to 
yon,  one  throws  away  his  useless  cards;  while  the  chance  is, 
the  other  makes  trumps  that,  under  other  circimistances, 
would  have  been  sacrificed.     Major  A  puts  the  policy 

of  forcing  very  forcibly,  "  A  has  six  minor  trumps  and  a 
teptUme  major  in  another  suit,  with  the  lead.  B,  his  adver< 
sory,  has  a  sixihne  major  in  trumps,  a  quart  major,  and  a 
Herce  major,  of  the  othei  suits.  If  A,  relying  upon  his  six 
trumps,  lead  a  trump  (as  many  say,  with  six  trumps,  always 
lead  one\  he  loses  every  trick;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  forces 
B  once,  he  inevitably  gains  the  odd  trick.  The  some  prin- 
ciple operates  throughout  every  combination  of  the  fifty-two 
cards;  a  conviction  of  it  is  one  of  the  first  necessary  steps 
towards  an  insight  into  the  game,  and  although  so  great  an 
effect  may  be  seldom  produced,  and  our  example  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  very  extreme  case,  there  is  scarcely  a  rubber 
wherein  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  forcing  is  not 
experimentaUy  proved."  .... 

With  the  conunand  of  trumps,  and  a  long  suit  to  bring  in, 
begin  with  trumps;  if  weak  in  them,  show  your  suit,  that 
▼our  partner  may  do  it  for  you,  if  he  can.  With  four  trumps, 
beaded  by  the  aoe,  should  your  adversaries  lead  them,  do  not 
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win  the  first  or  second  trick,  unless  you  have  seen  reason  to 
suspect  the  adversary's  wealoiess  in  the  suit.  Never  ruff  your 
right-hand  adversary's  leads,  should  you  be  strong  in  trumps, 
and  have  a  suit  you  desire  to  maintain.     I  take  my  example 

for  this  axiom  from   Major  A .      ''The  cards   being 

nearly  equal,  the  object  of  the  good  whist  player  is  to  esta- 
blish a  long  suit;  to  keep  the  long  trump  to  bring  it  in,  and  to 
frustrate  the  same  plan  of  his  adversaries.  With  an  honour, 
or  even  the  ten,  and  three  other  trumps,  you  may  by  good 
management  succeed.  Do  not  over- trump  youjr  right-hand 
adversary  early,  but  throw  away  a  losing  card;  one  trump  thus 
gone  strengthens  your  hand,  and  your  partner,  as  last  player, 
has  that  advantage  in  whatever  suit  is  led.  For  instance,  had 
you  over-trumped,  you  would  have  given  up  the  whole  chance 
of  the  game  to  secure  one  trick.  But  tlus,  like  all  rules,  is 
not  wi^out  exception;  namely,  if  your  left-hand  adv»:sary 
has  shown  a  great  superiority  in  trumps,  then  make  whatever 
tricks  you  can.  K  your  partner,  a  good  player,  means  ob- 
viously to  force  you,  of  which  you  may  jud^  by  his  playing 
a  winning  or  losing  card  of  the  suit  to  be  trumped;  if  the 
former,  he  may  not  intend  to  force  you ;  if  the  latter,  you 
may  give  him  credit  for  strength  in  trumps  to  protect  your 
long  suit.  In  short,  it  is  bad  to  play  for  a  great  game  witii 
a  weak  hand,  or  a  weak  game  with  a  strong  hand,  when 
the  state  of  the  scores  requires  the  reverse."  According  to 
the  old  rule,  you  should  never  force  your  partner  without 
having  a  command  in  trumps  yourseUf;  this  maxim  may, 
however,  be  occasionally  departed  from  with  advantage;  as, 
for  example,  should  your  partner  indicate  by  his  lead  tiiat  be 
wishes  to  be  forced,  as  from  a  single  card,  when  an  over- 
whelming strength  of  trumps  is  on  the  opposite  side,  when  a 
''  saw*'  tL^tens  to  be  estaUiahed,  when  your  partner  refuses 
to  lead  trumps  after  being  forced,  or  when  you  are  playing 
only  for  the  trick. 

With  respect  to  the  policy  of  leading  trumps,  a  few  general 
hints  may  be  given.  By  all  means  lead  them  when  you  have 
four  or  five,  with  a  long  suit  besides,  and  the  impression  that 
your  partner  may  have  another.  If  the  adversaries  evince 
weakness  in  their  general  cards,  but  with  good  trumps;  if 
they  have  scored  three,  and  you  hold  no  honour,  and  suits 
that  make  the  establishment  of  a  ruff  in  your  behalf  impro- 
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bable,  judge,  yoxir  adversaries'  cards  by  the  policy  you  wcold 
adopt  youTsdf,  if  holding  such  cards  as  you  may  presume 
constitute  their  hands.  TkoB  they  decline  a  ruff,  or  throw 
away  a  good  card;  they  hold  long  suits  in  trumps,  as  they 
have  but  two  suits,  trumps  being  one  of  them.  In  the 
former  case,  force  them  if  you  can,  but  do  not  lead  them  a 
trump.  If  the  adversary  on  your  right  lead  the  suit  of  which 
you  hold  ace,  king,  and  four  cards,  win  with  your  king,  and 
do  not  return  the  suit,  should  you  have  commanding  trumps. 
In  leading  from  a  sequence  of  three  trumps,  when  you  cannot 
help  yourself,  play  the  best;  but  avoid  such  a  lead  when 
you  can.  When  your  partner  leads  off  tnmips  so  as  to 
assoze  you  his  suit  in  them  is  strong,  fail  not  to  return  the 
lead,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offers.  But  should  you 
have  any  doubt  as  to  his  motive,  consult  your  own  hand 
for  an  aid  in  solving  it.  Let  the  possession  of  the  long, 
or  odd  trump,  have  much  weight  wit^  the  method  of  yoiur 
lead  in  that  suit.  With  a  strong  suit  to  establish,  and  a 
tieree  major  in  trumps,  lead  them  twice  before  you  begin 
your  long  suit.  If  you  hold  only  four  small  ones,  keep  them 
back  till  your  suit  is  estabUshed.  Should  your  partner's 
tramps  be  exhausted,  and  your  adversary's  the  reverse,  play  a 
trump  if  you  have  it,  as  you  will  be  repaid  cent,  per  cent  If 
possible,  reserve  the  last  trump  for  a  great  coup;  it  may  stop 
your  opponent's  long  suit,  and  give  you  the  lead,  which  he 
may  not  again  recover.  Thus,  with  a  conmiand  in  trumps 
a6a  the  best  card  of  your  adversary's  suit,  lead  small  trumps 
to  force  him,  keeping  your  best  of  his  suit  in  petto.  Your 
right-hand  adversary  having  returned  his  partner's  lead  of 
trumps,  if  you  have  the  best  and  a  small  one  remaining,  play 
the  latter,  looking  to  the  probability  of  a  finesse  on  your 
left,  and  your  partner's  position  as  last  player.  Should  your 
partner  lead  from  a  tenace  of  ace  and  queen  of  trumps,  and 
you  hold  king  and  some  small  cards,  win  his  queen  and  keep 
up  his  lead  by  returning  it.  Let  your  partner  understand 
that  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  when  sudi  is  the  case ;  this 
will  make  him  preser^^e  his  best  suit  in  all  its  force,  instead 
of  watching  for  his  adversaries'  long  suit.  If  your  partner 
lead  the  ten  of  trumps,  and  you  hold  ace,  knave,  and  another, 
pass  it,  unless  the  state  of  the  score  should  make  the  finesse 
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dangerous.  However,  if  jaa  have  a  direct  object  in  getting 
out  two  leads  of  trumps,  play  your  ace.  Ace,  nine  is  a 
safer  lead  than  ace,  ten.  When  a  best  card  of  a  suit  is 
thrown  away  to  a  partner's  winning  card,  it  is  dear  the 
command  is  in  your  hand;  the  second  best  so  disposed  of 
shows  that  it  is  the  only  one  you  have  got.  When  your 
partner  leads  the  second  best  of  a  suit,  if  you  have  a  com- 
mand in  trumps  pass  it«  unless  you  can,  by  winning,  make  a 
saw. 

When  you  and  your  partner  have  all  the  trumps  between 
vou,  pW  a  small  one,  if  you  wish  to  throw  the  lead  into  his 
hand.  When  you  turn  up  the  king,  the  sooner  you  make  him 
the  better.  It  is  sometimes  politic  to  win  your  adversaries* 
leads  whenever  you  can  witn  the  highest  of  a  sequence,  if 
you  can  do  so  without  deceiving  your  partner;  they  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  lower  honours.  Holding  ace,  ten, 
and  a  small  one,  your  partner  leading  the  nine  of  the  suit, 
pass  it;  for  if  he  holds  an  honour,  you  make  two  tricks, 
counting  your  ace  for  a  certain  trick.  With  king,  queen,  or 
queen  ana  knave,  and  another,  play  one  of  the  high  cards  in 
all  cases  when  you  are  second  hand.  With  an  averase  re- 
mainder of  trumps  and  good  cards,  having  one  certain  loser, 
throw  it  awav  at  your  first  opportunity,  it  may  enable  your 
partner  to  make  his  second  best  of  the  suit.  It  is  peremptory 
notice  to  you  to  play  trumps,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
your  hand  in  reference  to  that  suit,  when  yotir  partner  does 
not  trump  a  winning  card.  Should  the  queen  come  from 
your  right,  in  a  lead,  with  ace  or  king,  ten  or  another,  pass  it, 
this  gives  you  a  tenace,  as  if  your  partner  have  either  ace  or 
king,  you  make  three  tricks  in  the  suit.  Players,  however, 
f  the  old  school  think  it  best  to  cover  the  queen.  It  is  bad 
licy  to  lead  up  to  queen  or  knave ;  the  contrary  with  respect 
the  ace  or  king;  the  same  holds  with  reference  to  leading 
through  those  several  cards.  If  your  partner  leads  trumps 
and  you  have  four  high  trumps,  endeavour  to  make  sure  of 
three  rounds  in  that  suit;  should  his  lead,  however,  be  a  nine, 
pass  it,  you  will  then  have  the  lead  after  the  third  round. 
When  the  lead  comes  from  your  right-hand  adversary,  put  on 
your  queen,  should  you  hold  ace,  queen,  and  ten.  Should 
your  lef)>ihand  adversary  pass  a  winning  card,  throwing  away  a 
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losing  one,  lead  him  the  stiit  he  has  discarded,  should  you 
baye  the  opportunity.  The  commanding  card  will  serye  you 
as  well  as  trumps  when  they  are  exhausted.  When  you  haye 
strength  in  trumps,  throw  away  from  your  adyersarios  long 
suits;  if  weaJk,  preserye  such  cards  as  wiU  check  ther  Upon 
all  oocasions  when  you  discoyer  your  partner's  hand  to  be 
weak,  force  it.  So,  when  a  strong  suit  has  been  established 
by  ihe  opposite  side  and  you  haye  the  opportunity  to  stop  it, 
do  so  with  the  best  trump,  should  you  hold  it,  ana  it  happens 
to  be  the  only  one  you  haye.  It  is  better  to  play  to  your 
partner's  strong  suit,  if  he  has  one,  than  immediately  to  lead 
a  suit  you  know  he  will  ruff.  It  is  better  also,  when  you 
have  a  small  trump,  with  ace,  queen,  or  any  other  tenace,  to 
play  the  losing  one,  in  order  that  your  tena«e  may  be  led  up 
to.  Mark  well  whether  your  partner's  lead  be  of  his  free 
will  or  on  compulsion.  K  the  latter,  treat  it  as  though  it  were 
an  adyersary's  or  your  own:  ayoid  returning  it. 

It  is  a  point  of  high  science  to  keep  back  a  high  card,  and 
play  a  low  one  in  return  to  a  left-hand  adyersary's  lead. 

**  Suppose,"  says  Major  A ,  "  the  fourth  player  to  haye 

aoe,  king,  and  a  small  one  of  his  left-hand  adyersary's  lead. 
If  he  wins  with  the  ace  and  returns  a  small  one,  his  partner 
will  make  the  third  best,  unless  the  second  and  third  are  both 
against  him.  It  is  indeed  from  this,  if  you  lead  from  the 
king  and  your  right-hand  adyersary,  after  winning  with  the 
ten  or  knaye,  return  your  lead,  that  the  best  chance  to  make 
your  king,  is  to  put  it  on."  With  king,  knave,  and  others 
against  ace,  queen,  and  one  other,  the  only  remaining  card  of 
the  suit,  lead  the  king;  for  if  the  queen  is  unguarded,  you 
bring  out  the  ace,  and  eyery  other  trick  is  your  own.  In 
like  manner,  your  left-hand  adyersary  haying  the  second  besV 
of  a  suit  guarded,  if  you  remain  with  ace,  queen,  and  four 
others,  by  playing  the  lowest,  it  is  most  probiSbly  passed,  and 
you  win  all  the  rest. 

I  haye  already  shown  the  effect  of  the  tenace  and  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  up  its  combinations  in  cards  of  eyery 
value.  I  take  the  liberty  of  appropriating  a  sample  or  two  of 
its  o^ration  from  the  authority  that  I  haye  made  frequent 
reference  to.  *^  A,  the  leader,  has  four  cards  left,  viz.,  the 
second  and  fourth  trump,  and  the  ace  and  five  of  dubs.  B, 
the  left-hand  adversary,  has  the  first  and  third  trump,  and  the 
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king  and  six  of  dubs.  The  ace  of  olubs,  being  led  liy  A,  tlie 
king  should  be  put  down  to  it  by  B.  A  will  then  probably 
ead  trumps;  if  so  B  inevitably  makes  three  tricks:  by  keep- 
ing the  king  of  clubs  he  cannot  possibly  make  more  than  two. 
A  has  king,  queen,  ten  of  a  suit,  B  ace,  knaye,  and  another. 
A,  leading  the  king,  B  wins  it  with  the  aoe,  he  makes  but 
one  trick ;  by  passing  tlie  king  and  thus  preserving  the  tenace, 
he  makes  two.  Tenace  is  more  easily  kept  against  the  light- 
hand  than  against  the  left-hand  adversary :  the  latter,  in  feet, 
requires  good  skill."  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  tiliese  in- 
stances, or  nothing  would  be  more  easy.  The  principle  per- 
vades the  cards,  and  memory  and  observation  will  funiish  the 
material  to  any  amount,  llie  influence  that  experience  and 
art  exercise  upon  this  game  may  be  calculated  by  such  d(Ua. 

One  more  case  of  system  and  science,  and  I  leave  this  cause 
in  the  reader*s  hands,  wiHi  little  doubt  as  to  the  result.  The 
score  is  four.  A,  with  six  tricks  turned,  remains  with  tea 
and  seven  of  trumps,  and  two  hearts,  he  leads  one  of  the 
latter.  B,  the  left-hand  adversary,  has  knave  atid  eight  of 
trumps,  and  two  clubs.  C,  A*s  partner,  has  two  small  trumps, 
and  two  hearts.  D,  the  last  player,  has  the  king,  and  a  small 
trump,  a  club,  and  a  diamond.  D,  seeing  it  is  necessary  t^ 
win  every  trick,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  doing  so  uiilesi 
his  partner  has  either  the  two  best  trumps,  or  a  successful 
finesse  in  them,  trumps  A*s  lead  of  hearts  with  his  king, 
returns  the  small  one,  and  thus  wins  a  most  critical  game 
presuming  that  B  finesses  the  eight  of  trumps). 

And  thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  refinements  of  the  game, 
attainments  to  be  taught  neither  by  example  nor  precept,  and 
but  by  practical  experience  alone.  Upon  some  of  its  leading 
points  even  the  best  players  are  still  divided  in  opinion ;  they 
disagree  as  to  the  prmciple  of  leading  single  cards,  for 
instance.  These  and  many  such  moot  points  and  mysteries 
are  per  force  left  to  the  student's  research  and  the  practical 
player's  solution.  Our  pages  are  but  pioneers  for  the  be- 
ginner, with  here  and  there  a  hint  from  which  the  proficient 
may  peradventure  reap  instruction  and  guidance.  But  Whist 
has  higher  properties  than  may  be  leaznt  by  rote.  It  has 
subtle  contrivances  and  cunning  secrets  that  whoso  would 
unfold  and  appropriate  must  ^'minisier  to  himself,'*  It  is 
well  worth  the  essay — Lejeu  vaui  lee  chandeUee* 
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HoTLE,  in  his  account  of  this  game,  as  well  as  of  seTeral 
others  in  his  rery  popular  treatise,  begins  as  if  he  were  address* 
ing  those  who  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
matters  under  discussion.  As  we  have  no  right  to  assume  any 
such  anterior  knowledge,  but  rather  the  contrary,  seeing  that 
our  purpose  is  equally  to  teach  the  impractised  as  to  nunister 
to  more  mature  study,  we  shall  commence  with  the  first 
elements  of  the  game. 

The  game  of  Piquet,  then,  is  played  by  two  persons,  with 
thirty-two  cards,  namely  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  ten,  nine, 
eight,  and  seven  of  each  suit,  and  these  cards  rank  accord- 
ing to  the  succession  in  which  they  are  here  placed,  the 
aoe  being  higher  than  the  king,  the  king  than  the  queen, 
the  queen  than  the  knave,  and  so  on.  In  reckoning  what  is 
called  the  point,  the  ace  counts  eleven,  the  king,  queen,  knave, 
ten  each,  and  the  other  cards  according  to  the  number  of  their 
respective  pips,  ten,  nine,  eight,  or  seven.  Having  agreed  on 
the  amount  of  the  stakes,  the  next  step  is  to  cut  for  Qie  deal. 
He  that  cuts  the  lowest  piquet  card  deals ;  having  first  shuffled 
the  pack  he  presents  it  to  his  adversary,  who  if  he  pleases 
may  shufBe  also.  Should  he  do  so,  the  dealer  may  shuffle 
them  again;  and  having  done  so,  he  places  them  before  the 
other  who  cuts  them.  If  in  this  operation  a  card  shall  drop, 
the  dealer  has  the  right  to  shuffle  over  again.  It  is  always 
advisable  for  the  elder  hand  to  shuffle,  especially  wlien  the 
dealer  8  pack  is  running  in  his  (the  dealer^s)  favour,  for 
though  there  must  of  course  be  a  great  deal  of  luck  in  a  run 
of  good  cards,  yet  this  luck  is  frequently  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  effectual  shuffling,  because  in  the  course  of  play  the  cards 
naturally  drop  into  such  a  position  as  to  cause  this  run. 
For  the  same  reason,  if  the  run  continues  against  him,  he 
should  change  his  method  of  shuffling*  alternating  them  by 
one  at  a  time,  or  three.  It  is  an  established  rule  that,  the 
cards  in  being  shuffled,  may  not  be  laid  on  the  table. 

It  is  a  rule  with  all  good  players  to  have  two  packs,  each 
deals  with  his  own  pack  throughout  the  game  or  partie,  unless 
either  of  them  chooses  to  call  for  new  cards  at  his  own  ex- 
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pense;  at  the  end  of  the  partie  the  choice  of  cards  is  usually 
cut  for,  the  highest  being  entitled  to  the  choice. 

The  number  of  points  in  each  game  is  now  one  hundred,  it 
ibsed  to  be  one  hundred  and  one :  fifty  saves  the  lurch. 

The  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  by  two,  and  in  no  other  num- 
bers. In  this  manner  each  player  is  to  have  twelve  caixls 
dealt  him  and  there  will  then  remain  eight  cards,  which  are 
called  "the  stock,"  and  are  to  be  placed  on  the  board,  directly 
between  the  two  players. 

The  penalties  for  misdealing  will  be  foimd  in  the  ruled 
appended  to  this  treatise. 

When  the  cards  are  dealt,  each  player  should  sort  his  own 
hand,  placing  together  those  of  each  suit.  The  first  thing  to 
be  observed  by  each,  is,  whether  he  has  a  carte-blanche,  that 
is,  whether  he  has  no  picture  cards  in  his  hand ;  these  arc, 
the  king,  queen,  and  knave.  Should  the  eldest  hand  have  a 
carte-blanche,  he  is  to  tell  the  dealer  to  discard  for  a  carte- 
blanche,  and  when  that  is  done  he  shows  it  by  counting  his 
cards  one  by  one  on  the  table,  with  the  feces  uppermost.  If 
the  younger  hand  has  a  carte-blanche,  he  is  to  wait  till  the 
elder  has  made  his  discard,  and  then,  before  he  takes  in,  shew 
his  cards  as  above.  The  great  advantage  of  a  carte-blanche 
is,  that  the  player  who  has  it  counts  ten,  which  takes  pre- 
cedence of  every  other  score,  and  not  only  counts  towards  the 
pique  or  repique  but  prevents  the  adversary  from  having 
either  one  or  the  other;  and  if  the  player  who  holds  it  is  at 
the  point  of  ninety  or  upwards,  he  wins  the  game. 

When  the  players  have  sorted  their  cards,  the  elder  hand 
makes  his  discard,  that  is  to  say,  he  throws  out  not  more  than 
five  of  such  cards  as  he  considers  of  least  value,  and  exchanges 
them  for  a  corresponding  number  of  cards  taken  from  the  stock 
in  their  natural  order.  The  general  rules  as  to  discarding  by 
the  elder  hand  are  two :  first,  he  must  exchange  one  card  at 
laast,  and  secondly  he  must  leave  three  cards  in  the  stock  for 
dealer.  If  he  takes  in  a  smaller  number  than  ^ye,  he  has  a 
right  to  look  at  such  of  the  five  as  he  leaves. 

The  dealer  is  not  bound  to  discard  at  all,  but  if  he  does  he 
must  take  in  first,  those  that  are  left  by  the  elder  hand,  and 
then  his  own  chree  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  stock;  and 
though  these  be  his  rightful  number,  he  is  at  liberty  to  tnke 
in  not  only  those  three,  but  also  all  that  his  adversary  Iiaa 
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left.  Should  he  leave  anj  cards,  he  has  a  right  to  look  at 
them,  hut  if  he  does  so,  the  elder  hand,  after  he  has  led  a 
card,  or  declared  the  suit  that  he  intends  to  lead,  may  look  at 
them,  also,  hut  if  the  dealer  does  not  look  at  them  neither  may 
the  elder  hand  do  so.  Here  it  may  he  observed,  that  it  is 
often  for  the  advantage  of  the  dealer  not  to  look  at  the  cards 
he  leaves;  as,  for  instance,  if  he  has  in  his  hand  a  king 
unguarded,  if  the  adversary  has^  all  the  rest  of  the  suit,  there 
is  no  help  for  it;  but  it  may  happen  that  there  are  one  or  two 
cards  of  that  very  suit  left  in  the  stock,  if  so,  it  is  better  they 
should  be  unseen,  as  the  elder  hand  will  be  thereby  led  to 
conclude  that  the  king  is  guarded.  Should  the  dealer  leave 
any  cards  and  mix  them  up  with  his  own  discard,  the  elder 
hand  has  a  right  to  see  the  whole,  after  having  first  named 
the  suit  he  intends  to  lead. 

In  either  of  the  above  cases,  should  the  elder  hand  lead  a 
different  suit  from  that  which  he  named,  the  dealer  may  re- 
quire him  to  lead  any  suit  he  pleases. 

A  novice  at  the  game  will  naturally  think  that  he  ought  to 
throw  out  those  cards  which  are  of  least  numerical  value ;  but 
the  case  is  constantly  otherwise.  He  must,  therefore,  well 
consider  the  object  he  has  in  view  and  how  to  attain  it.  Now, 
for  this  purpose,  he  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  the  various  combinations  of  cards,  and  of  their  relative 
importance  in  counting  the  score. 

The  various  denominations  of  the  score  (so  to  speak)  are  a# 
follows;  and  they  are  reckoned  in  the  following  order.  After 
the  carte-bknche  already  spoken  of,  there  is  1,  the  Point; 
2.  the  Sequence;  3,  the  Quatorze;  4,  the  Cards;  5,  the 
Capot. 

1.  The  Point. — ^This  counts  first.  Whoever  has  the  greatest 
number  of  cards  in  a  suit  has  the  point;  but  if  both  players 
have  an  equal  number  of  cards  in  the  same  or  different  suits, 
then  whichever  has  the  greatest  number  of  pips,  reckoning 
the  ace  as  eleven,  and  the  court  cards  as  ten  each,  wins  the 
point.  It  wiU  be  readily  seen  that,  in  this  view  of  the  matter, 
the  five  lowest  cards  must  be  superior  to  the  four  hif^hest,  the 
former  amounting  to  forty-four,  the  latter  to  forty-one.  Who- 
ever has  the  point  counts  one  for  each  card,  unless  the  number 
ends  in  four,  in  which  case  the  party  holding  it  counts  oiie 
less  than  the  number  of  ciuds. 
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2.  The  Sequence.^A  sequence  is  the  having  several  carxis 
in  the  same  suit  following  consecutively,  as  ace,  king,  queen, 
or  knave,  ten,  nine,  eight;  of  these,  there  are  six  different 
kinds;  1,  a  l^erce,  three  in  sequence;  2,  a  Quart,  four  in 
sequence;  3,  a  Quint,  (commonly  called  "a  Kent,")  five  in 
sequence;  4,  a  Seizi^me,  six  in  sequence;  5,  a  Septi^me, 
seven  in  sequence ;  6,  a  Huitieme,  eight  in  sequence,  that  is, 
a  whole  suit.  Of  these,  the  most  nimierous  is  the  most  valu- 
able, and  where  the  numbers  of  cards  are  equal,  that  which  is 
the  highest  is  most  valuable ;  for  instance,  a  tierce  to  an  ace, 
which  is  called  a  '^  tierce  major,*'  is  more  valuable  than  any 
other  tierce,  though  it  is  inferior  to  a  quart  to  a  ten,  because 
the  latter  contains  four  cards.  A  sequence  counts  next  to  the 
point;  the  tierce  being  worth  three,  a  quart  four,  a  quint 
fifteen,  a  seizidme  sixteen,  and  so  on.  Now,  supposing  the 
elder  hand  to  have  five  cards  (which  are  good)  for  his  point, 
he  counts  five,  and  if  these  five  fomi  a  sequence,  he  counts 
twenty,  that  is,  five  for  the  point  and  fifteen  for  the  quint; 
but  if  he  have  a  quart  major  (that  is,  a  quart  to  an  ace,)  and 
a  nine,  and  the  dealer  has  a  quint  to  a  knave,  the  former 
counts  five  and  the  latter  fifteen ;  and  note  that  the  player, 
who  holds  the  highest  sequence,  is  entitled  to  count  all  lower 
^quenccs  that  he  may  happen  to  hold  in  the  same  or  other 
suits. 

3.  The  Quatorze. — A  player  holds  a  quatorze  when  he  has 
four  cards  of  equal  value  in  the  four  different  suits;  that  is  to 
say,  four  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  no  lower  cards 
count.  Whichever  player  holds  the  highest  quatorze  counts 
fourteen,  those  which  are  highest  taking  precedence,  and  prevent- 
ing any  inferior  quatorze  from  being  of  value.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  neither  party  holds  a  quatorze,  then  three  of  equal 
value,  as  three  aces,  &c.,  count  three,  and  next  in  order  to 
the  sequence.  But  the  lowest  quatorze,  that  of  tens,  is  supe- 
rior to  the  highest  three,  that  of  aces.  And  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  whoever  has  the  highest  quatorze  is  entitled  to  count 
any  other  inferior  ones,  even  though  his  adversary  should 
have  an  intermediate  one.  Thus,  the  quatorze  of  aces  annuls 
all  the  others;  and  the  player  who  has  them  counts  a  quatorze 
of  tens,  though  his  adversary  should  have  quatorze  of  kings, 
queens,  or  knaves.  If  there  is  no  quatorze,  he  may  count  three 
aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens;  and  it  is  to  be  observed. 
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duit  three  aces  are  superior  to  three  kings,  wA  so  of  Hie  rest; 
and  that  by  Tirtae  of  a  good  quatorze,  you  not  only  count 
inferior  ones,  but  also  three  tens,  or  any  other  threes  except 
those  of  nine,  eight,  or  seven;  altiiough  your  adversary  should 
have  three  of  a  superior  value.  The  least  practice  will 
make  aU  this,  which  may  seem  a  little  difficult  at  first,  quite 
fiuniliar. 

Before  proceeding,  to  describe  the  two  remaining  modes  of 
Rooring,  namely,  the  cards  and  the  capot,  it  will  be  as  well, 
as  we  are  at  present  considering  the  method  or  object  of  dis- 
carding, to  point  out  to  the  beginner  what  he  has  to  aim  at, 
and  what  to  avoid.  He  is  to  know,  then,  that  if  the  elder 
hand  counts  in  his  hand  and  play  thirty,  before  the  dealer 
counts  one,  he  at  once  leaps  from  thirty  to  sixty,  which  is. 
called  a  pique;  and  if,  without  playing  a  card,  he  counts 
thirty  in  his  hand,  he  jumps  from  thirty  to  ninety,  which  is 
called  a  repique.  This  will  be  best  explained  by  example: 
and,  first,  for  the  pique.  Supposing  the  elder  hand  to  have  a 
quint  to  an  ace,  in  other  words  a  quint-major,  which  is  good 
as  a  point,  it  is  consequently  good,  also,  as  a  sequence,  and 
counts  twenty;  suppose  him,  also,  to  have  three  aces,  which 
must  be  good,  beoiuse  he  has  a  quint-major,  that  is,  one  of 
each  of  the  cards  that  can  constitute  a  quatorze,  that  makes 
him  twenty-three ;  well  then,  in  playing  the  cards  his  quint- 
major  and  the  two  additional  aces  must  also  count  one  each, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  making  up  a  total  of  thirty,  upon 
which  the  player,  instead  of  saying  in  his  play  twenty-nine, 
thirty,  says  twenty-nine  sixty.  This  is  a  pique.  Again,  as 
to  a  repique.  Supposing  the  elder  hand  to  have  the  same 
point,  good,  as  above,  and  four  aces  besides  instead  of  three, 
he  counts  in  his  hand,  without  playing  a  card,  first,  five  for 
his  point,  fifteen  for  his  quint-major,  and  fourteen  for  his  four 
aoes,  that  is  to  say,  thirty-four  in  hand,  which  is  nfiiety-four, 
in  &ct,  the  game  in  one  hand.  Again,  supposing  the  dealer 
to  have*  the  same  hand  in  the  two  several  cases  above  men- 
tioned: in  the  former  case  he  counts  orly  twenty-three,  that 
is,  his  point,  quint  and  three  aces,  and  then  the  elder  hand 
i^ys  a  card  and  counts  one,  which  prevents  the  dealer  gain- 
ing a  rej^que;  whence  it  will  be  observed  that  the  dealer 
cannot  win  a  pique,  but  may  win  a  repique,  because  a  pique 
ii  won  by  playing  up  to  the  number  thirty  before  the  adver- 
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sary  has  counted  one,  but  the  eldest  hand  when  he  plays  hia 
first  card  must  count  one :  and  in  the  latter  case  the  dealer 
Tould  win  a  repique,  because  by  means  of  his  point,  quint 
md  four  aces,  he  counts  thirty  before  the  elder  hand  counts 
one;  for  all  scores  made  in  the  hand  without  playing  out 
count  before  cards  played  on  the  table.  For  instance,  if  the 
elder  hand  is  ninety-nme  towards  the  game,  and  the  younger 
hand  nine^-fothr,  still  though  the  elder  hand  must  play  one 
to  begin  with,  yet  the  younger  hand»  if  he  has  a  good  pomt  of 
six  cards,  wins  the  game. 

4.  The  Cards. — We  now  recur  to  the  fourth  of  our  five 
methods  of  scoring,  called  "The  cards."  Two  cards,  one  from 
each  player,  make  a  trick;  if  each  player  has  six  tricks  the 
cards  are  divided,  but  if  either  wins  seven  or  more  tricks  he 
has  *'the  cards,"  that  is,  he  counts  ten  beyond  the  number  he 
has  already  scored.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that, 
as  in  other  games,  the  higher  card  wins  a  lower,  and  makes 
a  trick. 

6.  TheCapot. — ^Whichever  player  wins  all  the  tricks  wins 
what  is  called  a  capot,  and,  instead  of  ten,  adds  forty  to  his 
score. 

With  reference  to  the  playing  of  the  cards,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  first  player  counts  one  for  each  card  he  plays, 
provided  it  be  of  the  value  of  a  ten  at  least,  and  that  the 
second  player,  if  he  wins  a  trick  also  counts  one,  subject  to 
the  same  limitation.  Whoever  wins  the  last  trick  of  the 
twelve  counts  one  extra,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  one  for  the  last 
card;"  a  game  very  often  depends  on  the  winning  of  this 
trick,  whence  the  young  player  will  soon  discover  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  win  this  last  trick. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  rules  for  discarding, 
which  shall  be  applicable  in  all  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  num^ 
ber  of  points  which  you  are  to  aim  at  securing  is  continually 
varying  according  to  the  varying  position  of  the  game.  The 
ordinary  and  correct  calculation  is  that  the  elder  hand  will 
make  twenty-seven  points  and  the  younger  thirteen.  Keep- 
ing this  in  view,  we  will  suppose  that  the  game  is  at  its  com- 
mencement; then  each  player  should  endeavour  to  procure 
his  proper  number.  To  begin  with  the  elder  hand;  if  his 
cards  do  not  show  a  very  strong  probability  of  his  gaining  a 
pique  or  repique,  he  should  discard  so  as,  in'  the  first  place, 
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to  gain  the  point,  and,  secondly,  the  .cards.  He  has  seyen* 
teen  card^  against  fifteen,  and  may  reasonably  calculate  on 
attaining  both  these  ends;  but  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the 
most  important.  To  gain  the  point,  the  most  obvious  plan  is 
to  keep  the  suit  of  which  he  has  the  most,  but  in  doing  so  he 
will  often  lose  the  cards;  he  must,  therefore,  very  frequently 
discard  from  his  most  numerous  suit,  in  order  to  retain  that 
which  is  strongest  for  play.  And,  in  doing  so,  he  should 
nerer  forget  that  he  has  more  chance  of  taking  in  to  hip 
weaker  suit  than  to  his  stronger  one.  To  give  an  instance, 
supposing  him  to  have  a  tierce-major  in  one  suit,  and  a  quint 
to  a  knave  in  another.  If  he  is  to  discard  five  cards  he  must 
elearly  break  up  one  suit  or  the  other;  if  he  keeps  the  quint 
to  the  knave  he  will  probably  lose  the  cards,  for  he  cannot 
reasonably  calculate  on  taking  in  the  ace  and  another  honour 
in  that  suit,  and  unless  he  has  two  other  aces  he  will  almost 
to  a  certainty  lose  the  cards.  With  still  more  force  does  this 
reasoning  apply  if  he  has  a  small  quint  in  one  suit  and  forty- 
one  in  another,  because  another  tenth  card  in  the  latter  suit 
will  give  him  a  quint-major.  To  midtiply  instances  would  be 
useless.  We  thcarefore  pass  on  to  the  general  method  of  play- 
iDgthe  younger  hand. 

We  have  ^ready  said  that  the  dealer  ought  to  make  thir- 
teen points.  But  inasmuch  as  the  elder  hand  has  a  great 
advantage  over  him,  because,  in  addition  to  having  more 
cards,  he  has  also  the  chance  of  a  pique,  as  well  as  a  repique ;  he 
therefore  ought  first  of  all  and  especially  to  consider  what  his 
opponent  can  possibly  make,  and  to  defend  liimself  accord- 
ingly. Supposing  him  then  to  have,  as  above  stated,  a  tierce- 
major  in  one  suit  and  a  quint  to  a  knave  in  another,  in  any 
case,  except  that  of  having  three  aces,  he  shoidd  keep  his 
smaU  quint;  for,  if  it  is  good  at  starting,  it  prevents  the  pique, 
and,  if  not  good,  the  only  chances  he  has  of  preventing  the 
pique  are,  that  he  shall  take  in  the  queen  of  that  suit,  which 
wiU  give  him  a  seizi^e,  or  take  in  so  as  to  break  both  his 
adversary's  strong  suits,  whiah  is  a  piece  of  luck  he  can 
scarcely  calculate  upon.  These  are  strong,  but  by  no  means 
uncommon,  cases,  given  by  way  of  illustration.  If  an^  general 
rule  can  be  given  at  the  commencement  of  a  game,  it  is  this, 
that  the  eldcT  hand  (being  safe)  should  play  an  offensive  game» 
the  younger  hand  a  defensive  game. 
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But  when  the  game  is  farther  advaciced,  the  principles  on 
which  the  discard  is  to  be  made  ritcy  exceedinglj,  and  are 
frequently  quite  the  reverse  of  those  above  given.  In  the 
former  case,  aa  we  have  aeen,  the  player  commonly  gives  up 
the  chance  of  a  great  game  in  order  to  make  good  his  average 
score,  unless,  indeed,  he  can  play  for  a  great  game  without 
much  risk;  but  in  the  latter  case,  he  abandons  the  certain 
winning  of  his  average  score  with  the  very  slender  hope  of 
making  a  pique  or  repique.  For  instance,  supposing  the 
dealer  to  .be  within  ten  of  game,  and  the  elder  hand  to  have 
scored  only  twenty,  it  is  dear  that  the  latter  must  play  for  a 
repique.  Let  him  have,  then,  a  tierce-major  in  dubs,  a  quint 
to  a  knave  in  diamonds,  king,  knave  of  spades,  and  knave,  nine 
of  dubs,  he  should  discard  his  tierce-major,  his  king  of  spades, 
and  the  nine  of  dubs,  because,  if  he  takes  in  the  fourth  knave 
and  any  card  to  his  quint  suit,  he  will  probably  win  the  re- 
pique. Whereas,  with  the  same  cards  at  the  beginning  of 
the  game,  he  should  discard  his  four  lowest  diamoi^  and  the 
nine  of  dubs,  which  would  give  him  a  safe  game.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  in  this  place.  The  General 
and  Particular  Rules  that  follow,  accompanied  with  constant 
play  and  careful  observation,  will  best  teach  the  learner  the 
most  advantageous  method  of  discarding. 

When  both  parties  have  discarded  and  taken  in,  the  elder 
hand  declares  his  point,  and  asks  if  it  is  good ;  if  his  adversary 
has  not  so  many,  he  answers, "  It  is  good ;''  and  if  the  same  num. 
ber,  he  says  ''Equal;"  in  which  case  neither  counts  anything 
for  the  point;  but  if  the  younger  hand  has  more,  he  answers 
"  Not  good.''  Whichever  gains  the  point  is  boimd  to  show 
it  on  the  table,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  cannot  count  it;  in 
like  manner,  if  the  points  are  equal  both  must  show  them, 
and  if  either  £uls  to  do  so,  before  he  has  played  a  card  on  the 
table,  his  adversary  may  count  the  point  which  he  has  shown. 

The  point  being  decided,  the  dder  hand  next  dedares  his 
best  sequence,  azid  if  that  is  admitted  to  be  good,  he  then 
reckons  all  minor  sequences,  showing  them  or  declaring  what 
suit  they  are  in;  failing  to  do  this,  he  is  not  entitled  to  count 
them. 

In  like  manner,  the  dder  hand  proceeds  to  caJl  his  quatorse, 
or  three  aces,  &c. ;  these  he  is  not  bound  to  show,  though  his 
adversary  may  require  him  to  do  so,  as  it  sometimes  happens 
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that  Hie  player  has  discarded  one  of  a  qnaforze,  and  if  he  calls 
it  improperly  he  reckons  nothing  that  hand,  or  if  he  only  calls 
three,  his  adversary  is  entitled  to  know  which  of  the  four  has 
been  discarded. 

When  the  elder  hand  nas  thus  counted  his  game,  he  plays  a 
card  on  the  table,  and  thereupon,  the  dealer,  before  he  plays  in 
answer  to  that  card,  is  bound  to  count  his  own  game,  that  is 
to  say,  point,  sequence,  and  quatorze,  or  whicheyer  of  them  he 
may  happen  to  have  got.  K  the  younger  hand  takes  the 
tridL  he  leads  in  his  turn,  and  so  ihe  game  proceeds  till  all 
the  cards  are  played  out. 

Having  thus  introduced  the  beginner  to  the  general  method 
of  playing  this  game,  we  now  direct  his  attention  to  Edmund 
Hoyle's 

GENERAL   RULES   FOR   PLAYING   PIQUET. 

I.  You  should  play  by  the  stages  of  your  game ;  that  is 
when  you  are  badLward  in  the  game,  or  behind  your  adver-> 
sary,  play  a  pushing  game,  otherwise  you  ought  to  make 
twenty-seven  points  elder-hand,  ^d  thirteen  points  younger- 
hand  ;  and  you  shoidd  in  every  hand  compare  your  game  with 
your  adversary's,  and  discard  accordingly. 

II.  Discard  in  expectation  of  winning  the  cards,  which  is  so 
essential  a  part  of  die  game,  that  it  generally  makes  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  pomts  difference ;  therefore  do  not  dis- 
card for  a  low  quatorze,  such  as  four  queens,  four  knaves^  or 
fi>ur  tens,  because  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  odds  are  three 
to  one,  elder-hand,  and  seventeen  to  three  younger-hand,  that 
you  do  not  succeed;  for  let  us  suppose  you  should  go  for  a 
quatorze  of  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  and  throw  out  an  ace  or  a 
king;  by  so  doing  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  above  twenty 
points,  in  expectation  ^f  winning  fourteen. 

III.  At  the  beginning  of  a  party,  play  to  make  your  game, 
which  is  twenty -seven  points  elder-hand,  and  thirteen  points 
younger-hand;  therefore,  suppose  you  are  elder-hand,  and 
that  you  have  a  tierce-major,  and  the  seven  of  any  suit :  it  is 
five  to  two  but  that  you  take  in  one  card  out  of  any  four  certain 
cards ;  therefore,  suppose  you  should  have  three  queens,  three 
knaves,  or  three  tens,  in  this  case  discard  one  of  them  prefer- 
ably to  the  seven  of  your  long  suit,  because  it  is  three  to  one 
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that  you  do  not  take  in  any  one  certain  card,  elder-hand,  to 
make  you  a  quatorze,  and  conBequently  yon  would  discard  the 
«even  of  such  a  suit  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

IV.  If  your  adTcrsary  is  considerably  before  you  in  the  game, 
the  consideration  of  wmning  the  cards  must  be  put  quite  out 
of  the  question ;  therefore  suppose  you  should  have  a  quart  to 
a  queen,  or  a  quart  to  a  knave ;  in  either  of  these  cases  it  is 
only  about  five  to  four,  being  elder-hand,  but  that  you  take 
in  a  card  to  make  you  a  quint,  and  about  three  to  one  but  that 
you  take  in  a  queen,  a  knave,  or  a  ten ;  and  should  you  have 
three  of  either  dealt  you,  make  a  push  for  the  game,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  give  yon  but  bttle  chance  for 
it  in  another  deal ;  and  in  this,  and  other  cases,  you  may  have 
recourse  to  the  calculations  ascertaining  the  odds. 

y .  Oaining  the  point,  generally,  makes  ten  points  difference ; 
therefore,  when  you  discard,  endeavour  to  gain  it  but  do  not 
risk  losing  the  cards  by  so  doing. 

VI.  Saving  your  lurch,  or  lurching  your  adversary,  is  so 
material,  that  you  ought  always  to  risk  some  points  to  accom- 
plish either  of  them. 

VII.  If  you  have  six  tricks,  with  any  winning  card  in  your 
hand,  never  fail  pla3ang  that  card ;  because,  at  least,  you  play 
eleven  points  to  one  against  yourself  by  not  playing  it,  unless 
in  the  course  of  the  pky  you  discover  what  cards  your  adver- 
sary  has  laid  out,  or  imless  by  gaining  the  additional  point 
you  save  the  lurch  or  win  the  game. 

VIII.  If  you  are  greatly  advanced  in  the  game,  as  suppose 
you  are  eighty  to  fifty,  in  that  case  it  is  your  inter^t  to  let 
your  adversary  gain  two  points  for  your  one  as  often  as  you 
can,  especially  S  in  the  next  deal  you  are  to  be  elder-hand ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary  you  are  to  be  younger-hand,  and  are 
eighty-six  to  fifty  or  sixty,  never  regard  the  losing  two  or 
three  points  for  the  gaining  of  one,  because  that  point  brings 
you  within  your  show. 

IX.  The  younger-hand  is  to  play  upon  the  defensive; 
tlierefore,  in  order  to  make  his  thirteen  points,  he  is  to  carry 
tierces,  quarts,  and  especially  strive  for  the  point :  but  sup- 
pose  him  to  have  two  tierces  to  a  king,  queen,  or  knave,  as 
it  is  twenty-nine  to  twenty-eight  that  he  succeeds,  he  having 
in  that  case  four  certain  cards  to  takn  in  to  make  him  a  quart 
to  either  of  them,  and  perhaps,  thep/ov  save  a  pique,  &c.,  ho 
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ought  preferably  to  go  for  that  which  he  has  the  most  chance 
to  suci^ed  in :  but  if  he  has  three  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  and 
shoidd  attempt  to  carry  any  of  them  preferably  to  the  others, 
the  odds  that  he  does  not  succeed  being  seventeen  to  three 
against  him,  he  consequently  discards  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

X.  The  elder  or  younser-hand,  should  sometimes  sink  one  of 
bis  points,  a  tierce,  or  three  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  in 
hopes  of  winning  the  cards;  but  that  is  to  be  done  with  judg- 
ment, and  without  hesitating. 

XI.  It  is  often  good  play  for  a  younger-hand  not  to  call 
three  queens,  knaves,  &c.,  and  to  sink  one  card  of  his  point, 
which  his  adversary  may  suppose  to  be  a  guard  to  a  king  or 
queen. 

XII.  The  younger-hand  having  the  cards  equally  dealt  him, 
is  not  to  take  in  any  cards,  if  thereby  he  runs  the  nsk  of  losing 
them,  unless  he  is  very  backward  in  the  game,  and  has  then  a 
scheme  for  a  great  game. 

XIII.  If  the  younger-hand  has  a  probability  of  saving  or 
winning  the  cards  by  a  deep  discard.  As  for  example :  sup. 
pose  he  should  have  the  king,  queen,  and  nine  of  a  suit ;  or 
the  kinff,  knave,  and  nine  of  a  suit ;  in  this  case  he  may  dis- 
card eitaer  of  those  suits,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  not  being 
attacked  in  them ;  and  the  odds  that  he  does  not  take  in  the 
ace  of  either  of  those  suits  being  against  him,  it  is  not  worth 
his  while  to  discard  otherwise  in  expectation  of  succeeding. 

XXV.  The  younger-hand  having  three  aces  dealt  him,  it  is 
generallylus  best  play  to  throw  out  the  fourth  suit. 

XV.  The  younger-hand  is  generally  to  carry  guards  to  his 
queen-suits,  in  order  to  make  points,  and  to  save  the  cards. 

XYI.  MThen  the  younger-hand  observes  that  the  elder-hand, 
by  calling  his  point,  has  five  cards  which  will  make  five  trick 
in  play,  and  may  have  the  ace  and  queen  of  another  suit,  he 
should  throw  away  the  guard  to  the  king  of  the  latter  suit, 
especially  if  he  has  put  out  one  from  it^  which  wiU  give  him  an 
even  eluuice  of  saving  the  cards. 

XVII.  If  the  eld^-hand  has  a  quart  to  a  king  dealt  him, 
with  three  kings  and  three  queens  (including  the  king  to  his 
quart)  and  is  obliged  to  discard,  either  one  of  his  quart  to  the 
iing,  or  to  discaid  a  king  or  queen. 

Q,  Which  is  best  for  mm  to  discard  } 

A*  The  chance  of  taking  in  the  ace  or  nine  to  his  quart  to 
p 
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a  kinff,  being  one  out  of  two  certain  carcb,  is  exactly  equal  td 
the  ttucing  either  a  king  or  a  queen,  having  three  of  each  dealt 
him ;  therefore  he  is  to  discard  in  such  a  manner  as  wiU  give 
him  the  fairest  probability  of  winning  the  cards. 

The  foregoing  case  may  be  a  general  direction  to  discard  in 
all  cases  of  the  uke  nature,  either  for  ^e  elder  or  yoimger-hand. 

XVIII.  Suppose  the  elder-hand  has  taken  in  his  five  cards, 
and  that  he  has  the  ace,  king,  and  knave  of  a  suit,  having  dis- 
carded  two  of  that  suit :  and  has  also  the  ace,  king,  knave,  and 
two  small  cards  of  another  suit,  but  no  winning  cards  in  the 
other  suits, 

Q.  Which  of  these  suits  is  he  to  play  from,  in  order  to 
have  the  fitirest  chance  of  winning,  or  saving  the  cards  ? 

j4.  He  is  slyrajs  to  play  from  the  suit  of  which  he  has 
the  fewest  in  number;  because,  if  he  finds  his  adversary 
guarded  there,  the  probability  is  in  his  &vor  that  he  is  un- 
guarded in  the  other  suit ;  and  should  he  play  from  the  suit 
of  which  he  has  the  most  in  nxmiber,  and  nnd  his  adversary's 
queen  guarded,  in  that  case  he  has  no  chance  to  save  or  win 
me  caras. 

XIX.  If  the  elder-hand  is  sure  to  make  the  cards  equal,  by 
playing  them  in  any  particular  manner,  and  is  advanced  before 
his  adversary  in  the  game,  he  should  not  risk  losing  them;  but 
if  his  adversary  is  greatly  before  him,  in  that  case  it  is  his 
interest  to  risk  losmg  the  cards,  in  expectation  of  winning 
them. 

Pjlbticttlar  Rules  and  Cases. 

I.  Suppose  ^ou  are  elder-hand,  and  that  you  have  dealt 
you  a  quart-major,  with  the  seven  and  eight  of  dubs,  the  king 
and  ten  of  diamonds,  the  king  and  nine  of  hearts,  with  the  ten 
and  nine  of  spades, 

Q,  Whether  are  you  to  leave  a  card,  by  carrying  the  quart* 
major  and  two  more  of  the  same  suit  for  the  point,  with  two 
other  kings ;  or  to  throw  out  one  card  from  your  point  ? 

A,  If  you  throw  out  one  card  from  your  point,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  you  reckon  only  five  points,  and  that  your  adver- 
sary may  win  the  cards,  by  which  event  he  gets  eleven  points, 
besides  his  three  aces,  &c.,  which  gives  you  a  bad  chance  for 
the  game ;  but  by  leaving  a  card,  and  admitting  that  one  card 
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0f  consequenoe  lies  in  the  five  cards  which  you  are  entitled  to 
take  in,  it  follows,  that  you  haTe  four  chances  to  one  against 
leaving  that  card,  and,  consequently  it  is  your  interest  to 
leave  a  card;  the  odds  are  also  greatly  in  your  favor,  that 
you  take  in  some  one  of  the  following  cards  in  your  four 
cards,  viz.,  there  are  two  to  your  point,  three  aees,  and  one 
king. 

II.  If  you  should  happen  to  have  the  ace,  king,  and  four 
small  cards  of  any  suit,  with  two  other  kings,  and  no  great 
suits  against  you,  the  like  method  may  be  practised. 

III.  Suppose  you  should  have  the  king,  queen,  and  four  of 
the  smallest  dubs,  the  king  and  queen  of  diamonds,  the  ace 
and  knave  of  hearts,  and  the  king  and  nine  of  spades, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard,  with  a  probability  of  making 
the  most  points? 

A.  You  are. to  throw  out  the  queen  and  four  small  clubs, 
and  to  carry  three  entire  suits,  with  the  king  of  clubs;  for 
this  reason,  because  the  chance  of  your  taking  in  the  fourth 
king,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  ace  of 
clubs ;  in  either  of  which  cases  it  is  three  to  one  against  you : 
but  if  you  fail  of  taking  in  the  fourth  king,  by  discarding  &U8, 
you  have  a  fidr  chance  to  win  the  cards,  wluoh  will  probably 
make  twenty-two  points  difference.  But  should  you  discard 
with  an  expectation  of  taking  in  the  ace  of  dubs,  and  should 
happen  to  fiiil,  being  obliged  to  throw  out  some  of  your  great 
cards,  you  would  have  a  very  distant  ohanoe  of  either  saving 
or  winning  the  cards. 

lY .  Suppose  you  should  have  the  king  and  queen  of  clubs, 
a  tierce-major  in  diamonds,  queen  and  Imave  of  hearts,  and  a 
quint  to  the  knave  in  spades, 

Q,  How  are  you  to  discard  with  a  probability  of  making 
the  most  points? 

A.  You  are  to  throur  out  the  quint  to  a  knave  in  spade? 
in  order  to  make  the  most  points;  because,  let  us  admit  tha 
your  quint  is  good  for  every  thing,  after  you  have  taken  in, 
you  in  that  case  only  score  nineteen  points,  if  you  carry  it, 
and  you  probably  give  up  the  cards,  and  also  the  chance  of  a 
quatorze  of  queens,  beside  a  great  number  of  points  in  play ; 
and  consequently,  by  carrying  the  quint,  you  would  discard  to 
a  great  diaidvantage. 

V.  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  queen,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
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of  dubs;  the  queen  and  knave  of  diamonds;  the  queen,  ten, 
and  nine  of  hearts,  with  the  ace  and  nine  of  spades, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard? 

A,  You  are  to  discard  the  king,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of 
clubs,  and  the  nine  of  spades;  by  whieh  means  you  do  not 
only  go  for  three  suits,  but  you  have  the  same  chance  for 
taking  in  the  fourth  queen,  as  you  have  to  take  in  the  ace  of 
clubs:  besides,  the  probability  of  wroning  the  cards  is  greatly 
in  your  favor,  by  this  method  of  discarding. 

VI.  Suppose  you  have  the  queen,  ten,  nme,  eight,  and  seven 
of  clubs;  the  knave  and  ten  of  diamonds;  the  king,  queen,  and 
knave  of  hearts,  with  the  ace  and  nine  of  spades, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard? 

A.  You  are  to  discard  the  five  clubs;  because  it  is  three  to 
one  that  you  do  not  take  in  the  knave  of  clubs,  and  the  carrying 
three  entire  suits  gives  you  a  fairer  chance  to  score  more  pomts. 

VII.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  and  knave  of  clubs; 
the  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  diamonds;  the  queen  and  knave 
of  hearts,  with  the  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven  of  spades, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard? 

A,  You  are  to  discard  the  ace  of  clubs  and  the  lour 
spades,  because  it  is  only  five  to  four  but  that  you  take  in  a 
queen  or  a  knave;  i|  is  also  about  three  to  two  that  you  take 
in  an  ace:  you  have  also  three  cards  to  your  tieroe  to  a  king 
to  take  in,  viz.  the  ace  and  ten,  or  the  ten  and  nine,  to  make 
you  a  quint;  all  which  circumstances  considered,  you  have  a 
fair  probability  of  making  a  great  game ;  whereas,  if  you  should 
leave  a  card,  by  throwing  out  the  four  spades  only,  you  run  the 
risk  of  leaving  one  of  the  following  cards,  viz.  the  king  of  clubs, 
the  ace  of  diamonds,  the  ace,  queen,  or  knave  of  spades;  in  any 
of  which  cases  you  would  probably  lose  more  points  than  by 
throwing  out  the  ace  of  clubs;  and  if  you  should  carry  two 
suits,  viz.  three  clubs,  three  diamonds,  and  the  queen  of  hearts, 
you  run  the  risk  of  putting  out  fourteen  points;  and  it  is  only 
five  to  four  against  your  taking  in  a  queen  or  a  knave,  and 
therefore  you  would  discard  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

VIII.  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  queen,  and  ten  of  a  suit 
and  that  yoiur  adversary  has  the  ace,  knave,  and  one  small  caid 
of  that  suit;  and  that  you  have  only  those  three  cards  left,  and 
you  are  to  make  three  points  of  them, 

Q.  What  card  are  you  to  play? 
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A,  You  are  to  play  the  ten. 

IX.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  dubs; 
also  the  kmg,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  diamonds, 

Q,  Which  of  th^se  suits  are  you  to  carry,  in  order  to  have 
the  fairest  probability  of  scoring  the  greatest  number  of 
points? 

A.  You  are  to  carry  the  king,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of 
diamonds,  because  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  ace  of  diamonds 
is  exa4Stly  equal  to  that  of  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs ;  and  also 
the  chance  of  taking  in  the  knave  of  diamonds  is  equal  to  that 
of  taking  the  knave  of  clubs;  by  which  manner  of  discarding, 
you  have  a  probability  of  scoring  fifteen  points,  for  your  quint 
in  diamonds,  instead  of  four  points  for  the  quart  in  dubs,  and 
the  chance  of  winning  the  cards  is  better,  because  by  taking 
in  the  ace  of  diamonds  you  have  seven  tricks  certain,  which 
cannot  happen  by  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs. 

X.  Suppose  you  have  four  aces  and  two  kings  dealt  you, 
younger-hand,  in  order  to  capot  the  elder-hand,  you  are  to 
make  a  deep  discard,  such  as  the  queen,  ten,  and  eight  of  a 
suit;  by  which  means,  if  you  happen  not  to  take  in  any  card 
to  such  suit,  you  may  probably  capot  the  adversary. 

XI.  Suppose,  being  elder-hand,  that  you  have  the  ace,  queen, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  clubs;  also  the  ace,  knave,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  of  diamonds, 

Q,  Which  suit  are  you  to  carry,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
points? 

A.  You  are  to  carry  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
of  diamonds,  because  the  taking  in  the  king  of  diamonds  is 
equal  to  the  taking  in  of  the  king  of  clubs,  and  consequently 
as  good  for  winning  the  cards;  but  you  have  the  chance  of 
taking  in  the  ten  of  diamonds  to  make  you  fifteen  points,  which 
event  cannot  happen  by  taking  in  any  one  certain  card  in  clubs. 

XII.  Suppose,  elder-hand,  that  vou  have  the  ace,  queen, 
seven,  eight,  and  ten  of  clubs;  also  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight, 
and  ten  of  diamonds. 

Q.  Which  suit  is  best  to  carry? 

A,  You  are  to  carry  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  ten  of 
diamonds,  because  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  king  of  diamonds 
is  equal  to  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  king  of  dubs,  and  con- 
sequently  as  good  for  winning  the  cards ;  but  you  have  an  addi- 
tional  chance  of  taking  in  the  nine  of  diamonds  to  make  your 
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of  clubs;  the  queen  and  knave  of  diamonds;  the  queen,  ten, 
and  nine  of  hearts,  with  the  ace  and  nine  of  spades, 
Q.  How  are  you  to  discard? 

A.  You  are  to  discard  the  king,  seren,  eight,  and  nine  of 
clubs,  and  the  nine  of  spades;  by  whieh  means  you  do  not 
only  go  for  three  suits,  but  you  have  the  same  chance  for 
taking  in  the  fourth  queen,  as  you  have  to  take  in  the  aoe  of 
clubs:  besides,  the  probability  of  wioning  the  cards  is  greatly 
in  your  favor,  by  this  method  of  discarding. 

VI.  Suppose  you  have  the  queen,  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven 
of  clubs ;  the  knave  and  ten  of  diamonds;  the  king,  queen,  and 
knave  of  hearts,  with  the  ace  and  nine  of  spades, 
Q.  How  are  you  to  discard? 

A.  You  are  to  discard  the  five  clubs;  because  it  is  three  to 
one  that  you  do  not  take  in  the  knave  of  clubs,  and  the  carrying 
three  entire  suits  gives  you  a  tBoxer  chance  to  score  more  points. 
Vn.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  and  knave  of  clubs; 
the  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  diamonds;  the  queen  and  knave 
of  hearts,  with  the  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven  of  spades, 
Q.  How  are  you  to  discard? 

A.  You  are  to  discard  the  ace  of  clubs  and  the  lour 
spades,  because  it  is  only  five  to  four  but  that  you  take  in  a 
queen  or  a  knave;  i|  is  also  about  three  to  two  that  you  take 
in  an  ace :  you  have  also  three  cards  to  your  tierce  to  a  king 
to  take  in,  viz.  the  ace  and  ten,  or  the  ten  and  nine,  to  make 
you  a  quint;  all  which  circumstances  considered,  you  have  a 
fair  probability  of  making  a  great  game;  whereas,  if  you  should 
leave  a  card,  by  throwing  out  the  four  spades  only,  you  run  the 
risk  of  leaving  one  of  the  following  cards,  viz.  the  idng  of  dubs, 
the  ace  of  diamonds,  the  ace,  queen,  or  knave  of  spades;  in  any 
of  which  cases  you  would  probably  lose  more  points  than  by 
throwing  out  the  ace  of  clubs;  and  if  you  should  carry  two 
suits,  viz.  three  clubs,  three  diamonds,  and  the  queen  of  hearts, 
you  run  the  risk  of  putting  out  fourteen  points;  and  it  is  only 
five  to  four  against  your  taking  in  a  queen  or  a  knave,  and 
therefore  you  would  discard  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

VIII.  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  queen,  and  ten  of  a  suit 
and  that  your  adversary  has  the  ace,  knave,  and  one  small  caid 
of  that  suit ;  and  that  you  have  only  those  three  cards  left,  and 
you  are  to  make  three  points  of  them, 
Q,  What  card  are  you  to  play? 
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A,  Yon  are  to  play  the  ten. 

IX.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  dubs ; 
also  the  kmg,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  diamonds, 

Q,  Which  of  these  suits  are  you  to  carry,  in  order  to  have 
the  fairest  probability  of  scoring  the  greatest  number  of 
points? 

A.  Yon  ore  to  carry  the  king,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of 
diamonds,  because  the  chance  of  taking  in  Uie  ace  of  diamonds 
is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  taking  in  the  king  of  dubs;  and  also 
the  chance  of  taking  in  the  knave  of  diamonds  is  equal  to  that 
of  taking  the  knave  of  clubs;  by  which  manner  of  discarding, 
you  have  a  probability  of  scoring  fifteen  points,  for  your  quint 
in  diamonds,  instead  of  four  points  for  the  quart  in  clubs,  and 
the  chance  of  winning  the  cards  is  better,  because  by  taking 
in  the  ace  of  diamonds  you  have  seven  tricks  certain,  which 
cannot  happen  by  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs. 

X.  Suppose  you  have  four  aces  ,and  two  kings  dealt  you, 
younger-hiand,  in  order  to  capot  the  elder-hand,  you  are  to 
make  a  deep  discard,  such  as  the  queen,  ten.  and  eight  of  a 
suit;  by  which  means,  if  you  happen  not  to  take  in  any  card 
to  such  suit,  you  may  probably  capot  the  adversary. 

XI.  Suppose,  being  elder-huid,  that  you  have  the  ace,  queen, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  clubs;  also  the  ace,  knave,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  of  diamonds, 

Q,  Which  suit  are  you  to  carry,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
points? 

A,  You  are  to  carry  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
of  diamonds,  because  the  taking  in  the  king  of  diamonds  is 
equal  to  the  taking  in  of  the  king  of  clubs,  and  consequently 
as  good  fcHT  winning  the  card^;  but  you  have  the  chance  of 
taking  in  the  ten  of  diamonds  to  make  you  fifteen  points,  which 
event  cannot  happen  by  taking  in  any  one  certain  card  in  clubs. 

XII.  Suppose,  elder-hand,  that  you  have  the  ace,  queen, 
seven,  eight,  and  ten  of  clubs ;  also  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight, 
and  ten  of  diamonds. 

Q,  Which  suit  is  best  to  carry? 

A  You  are  to  carry  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  ten  of 
diamonds,  because  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  king  of  diamonds 
is  equal  to  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs,  and  con- 
sequently as  good  for  winning  &e  cards ;  but  you  have  an  addi- 
ti<mal  chance  of  taking  in  the  nine  of  diamonds  to  make  your 
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of  clubs;  the  queen  and  knave  of  diamonds;  the  queen,  ten, 
and  nine  of  hearts,  with  the  ace  and  nine  of  spades, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard? 

A.  You  are  to  discard  the  king,  seveoi,  eight,  and  nine  of 
clubs,  and  the  nine  of  spades;  by  whieh  means  you  do  not 
only  go  for  three  suits,  but  you  have  the  same  chance  for 
taking  in  the  fourth  queen,  as  you  have  to  take  in  the  ace  of 
clubs:  besides,  the  probability  of  wroning  the  cards  is  greatly 
in  your  favor,  by  this  method  of  discarding. 

y I.  Suppose  you  have  the  queen,  ten,  nme,  eig^t,  and  aeven 
of  clubs ;  the  knave  and  ten  of  diamonds;  the  king,  queen,  and 
knave  of  hearts,  with  the  ace  and  nine  of  spades, 

Q,  How  are  you  to  discard? 

A.  You  are  to  discard  the  five  clubs;  because  it  is  three  to 
one  that  you  do  not  take  in  the  knave  of  clubs,  and  the  carrying 
three  entire  suits  gives  you  a  &irer  chance  to  score  more  pomts. 

VII.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  and  knave  of  clubs; 
the  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  diamonds;  the  queen  and  knave 
of  hearts,  with  the  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven  of  spades, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard? 

A.  You  are  to  discard  the  ace  of  clubs  and  the  four 
spades,  because  it  is  only  five  to  four  but  that  you  take  in  a 
queen  or  a  knave;  i|  is  also  about  three  to  two  that  you  take 
in  an  ace:  you  have  also  three  cards  to  your  tierce  to  a  kii^ 
to  take  in,  viz.  the  ace  and  ten,  or  the  ten  and  nine,  to  make 
you  a  quint;  all  which  circumstances  considered,  you  have  a 
fair  probability  of  making  a  great  game ;  whereas,  if  you  should 
leave  a  card,  by  throwing  out  the  four  spades  only,  you  run  the 
risk  of  leaving  one  of  the  following  cards,  viz.  the  king  of  dube, 
the  ace  of  diamonds,  the  ace,  queen,  or  knave  of  spa<tes;  in  any 
of  which  cases  you  would  probably  lose  more  points  than  l^ 
throwing  out  the  ace  of  clubs;  and  if  you  should  carry  two 
suits,  viz.  three  dubs,  three  diamonds,  and  the  queen  of  hearts, 
you  run  the  risk  of  putting  out  fourteen  points;  and  it  is  only 
five  to  four  against  your  taking  in  a  queen  or  a  knave,  and 
therefore  you  would  discard  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

VIII.  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  queen,  and  ten  of  a  suit 
and  that  yoiur  adversary  has  the  ace,  knave,  and  one  small  caid 
of  that  suit ;  and  that  you  have  only  those  three  cards  left,  and 
you  are  to  make  three  points  of  them, 

Q.  What  card  are  you  to  play? 
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A,  You  are  to  play  the  ten. 

IX.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  clubs ; 
alflo  the  kmg,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  diamonds, 

Q,  Which  of  thfese  suits  are  you  to  carry,  in  order  to  have 
the  fairest  probability  of  scoring  the  greatest  number  of 
points? 

A,  You  are  to  carry  the  kinff,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of 
diamonds,  because  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  ace  of  diamonds 
is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs;  and  also 
the  chance  of  taking  in  the  knave  of  oiamonds  is  equal  to  that 
of  taking  the  knave  of  clubs;  by  which  manner  of  discarding, 
you  have  a  probability  of  scoring  fifteen  points,  for  your  quint 
in  diamonds,  instead  of  four  points  for  the  quart  in  clubs,  and 
the  chance  of  winning  the  cards  is  better,  because  by  taking 
in  the  ace  of  diamonds  you  have  seven  tricks  certain,  which 
cannot  happen  by  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs. 

X.  Suppose  you  have  four  aces  ,and  two  kings  dealt  you, 
younger-hand,  in  order  to  capot  the  elder-hand,  you  are  to 
make  a  deep  discard,  such  as  the  queen,  ten,  and  eight  of  a 
suit;  by  which  means,  if  you  happen  not  to  take  in  any  card 
to  such  suit,  you  may  probably  capot  the  adversary. 

XI.  Suppose,  being  elder-hand,  that  you  have  the  ace,  queen, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  clubs;  also  the  ace,  knave,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  of  diamonds, 

Q.  Which  suit  are  you  to  carry,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
points? 

A.  You  are  to  carry  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
of  diamonds,  because  the  taking  in  the  king  of  diamonds  is 
equal  to  the  taking  in  of  the  king  of  clubs,  and  consequently 
as  good  for  winning  the  card«i ;  but  you  have  the  chance  of 
taking  in  the  ten  of  diamonds  to  make  you  fifteen  points,  which 
event  cannot  happen  by  taking  in  any  one  certain  card  in  clubs. 

XII.  Suppose,  elder-hand,  that  you  have  the  ace,  queen, 
seven,  eight,  and  ten  of  clubs;  also  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight, 
and  ten  of  diamonds. 

Q.  Which  suit  is  best  to  carry  ? 

A,  You  are  to  carry  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  ten  of 
diamonds,  because  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  king  of  diamonds 
is  equal  to  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs,  and  con- 
sequently as  good  for  winning  tibe  cards ;  but  you  have  an  addi- 
tional  chance  of  taking  in  the  nine  of  diamonds  to  make  your 
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a  kinff,  being  one  out  of  two  certain  cards,  is  exactly  equal  t) 
the  tuning  either  a  king  or  a  queen,  having  three  of  each  dealt 
him ;  therefore  he  is  to  discard  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give 
him  the  fiurest  probability  of  winning  the  cards. 

The  foregoing  case  may  be  a  general  direction  to  discard  in 
all  cases  of  the  Hke  nature,  either  for  fiie  elder  or  yoimger-hand. 

XVIII.  Suppose  the  elder-hand  has  taken  in  his  five  cards, 
and  that  he  has  the  ace,  king,  and  knave  of  a  suit,  having  dis- 
carded  two  of  that  suit :  and  has  also  the  ace,  king,  knave,  and 
two  small  cards  of  another  suit,  but  no  winning  cards  in  the 
other  suits, 

Q.  Which  of  these  suits  is  he  to  play  £rom,  in  order  to 
have  the  fairest  chance  of  winning,  or  saving  the  cards  ? 

A,  He  is  al^rays  to  play  from  the  suit  of  which  he  has 
the  fewest  in  number;  because,  if  he  finds  his  adversary 
guarded  there,  the  probability  is  in  his  &vor  that  he  is  un- 
guarded in  the  other  suit ;  and  should  he  play  from  the  suit 
of  which  he  has  the  most  in  number,  and  mid  his  adversary's 
Queen  guarded,  in  that  case  he  has  no  chance  to  save  or  win 


XIX.  If  the  elder-hand  is  sure  to  make  the  cards  equal,  by 
playing  them  in  any  particular  manner,  and  is  advanced  before 
his  adversary  in  the  game,  he  should  not  risk  losing  them ;  but 
if  his  adversary  is  greatly  before  him,  in  that  case  it  is  his 
interest  to  risk  losing  the  cards,  in  expectation  of  winning 
them. 

Pajlticttulb  Rules  and  Cases. 

I.  Suppose  jou  are  elder-hand,  and  that  you  have  dealt 
you  a  quart-major,  with  the  seven  and  eight  of  dubs,  the  king 
and  ten  of  diamonds,  the  king  and  nine  of  hearts,  with  the  ten 
and  nine  of  spades, 

Q,  Whether  are  you  to  leave  a  card,  by  carrying  the  quart- 
major  and  two  more  of  the  same  suit  for  the  point,  with  two 
other  kings ;  or  to  throw  out  one  card  from  your  point? 

A,  If  vou  throw  out  one  card  from  your  point,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  you  reckon  only  five  points,  and  that  your  adver- 
sary may  win  the  cards,  by  which  event  he  gets  eleven  points, 
besides  his  three  aces,  &c.,  which  gives  you  a  bad  chance  lor 
the  game :  but  by  leaving  a  card,  and  admitting  that  one  card 
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ef  eonsequenoe  lies  in  the  five  cards  which  you  are  entitled  to 
take  in,  it  follows,  that  you  have  four  chanees  to  one  against 
leaving  that  card,  and,  consequently  it  is  your  interest  to 
leave  a  card;  the  odds  are  also  greatly  in  your  favor,  that 
you  take  in  some  one  of  the  following  cards  in  your  four 
cards,  viz.,  there  are  two  to  your  point,  three  aces,  and  one 
king. 

II.  If  you  should  happen  to  have  the  ace,  king,  and  four 
small  cards  of  any  suit,  with  two  other  kings,  and  no  great 
suits  against  you,  the  like  method  may  be  prac^sed. 

III.  Suppose  you  should  have  the  king,  queen,  and  four  of 
the  smallest  dubs,  the  king  and  queen  of  diamonds,  the  ace 
and  knave  of  hearts,  and  the  king  and  nine  of  spades, 

Q,  How  are  you  to  discard,  with  a  probability  of  making 
the  most  points? 

A,  You  are. to  throw  out  the  queen  and  four  small  clubs, 
and  to  carry  three  entire  suits,  with  the  king  of  clubs;  for 
this  reason,  because  the  chance  of  your  taking  in  the  fourth 
king,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  ace  of 
clubs;  in  either  of  which  cases  it  is  three  to  one  against  you: 
but  if  you  fcdl  of  taking  in  the  fourth  king,  by  discs^rding  tiius, 
you  have  a  fiur  chance  to  win  the  cards,  wluch  will  probably 
make  twenty-two  points  difference.  Bi^  should  you  discard 
with  an  expectation  of  taking  in  the  ace  of  dubs,  and  should 
happen  to  &il,  being  obliged  to  throw  out  some  of  your  great 
cards,  you  would  have  a  very  distant  chance  of  either  saving 
or  winning  the  cards. 

lY .  Suppose  you  should  have  the  king  and  queen  of  dubs, 
a  tierce-major  in  diamonds,  queen  and  Imave  of  hearts,  and  a 
quint  to  the  knave  in  spades, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard  with  a  probability  of  making 
the  most  points? 

A.  You  are  to  thrcMr  out  the  quint  to  a  knave  in  spader 
in  order  to  make  the  most  points;  because,  let  us  admit  tha 
your  quint  is  good  for  every  thing,  after  you  have  taken  in, 
you  in  that  case  only  score  nineteen  points,  if  you  carry  it, 
and  you  probably  give  up  the  cards,  and  also  the  chance  of  a 
quatorze  of  queens,  beside  a  great  number  of  points  in  play ; 
and  consequently,  by  carrying  the  quint,  you  would  discud  to 
a  great  disadvantage. 

V.  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  queen,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
P  2 
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of  dubs;  the  queen  and  knave  of  diamonds;  the  queen,  tea» 
and  nine  of  hearts,  with  the  ace  and  nine  of  spades, 

Q,  How  are  you  to  discard? 

A.  You  are  to  discard  (lie  kins,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of 
clubs,  and  the  nine  of  spades;  by  whieh  means  you  do  not 
only  go  for  three  suits,  but  you  have  the  same  chance  for 
taking  in  the  fourth  queen,  as  you  have  to  take  in  the  ace  of 
clubs:  besides,  the  probability  of  wroning  the  cards  is  greatly 
in  your  favor,  by  this  method  of  discarding. 

VI.  Suppose  you  have  the  queen,  ten,  nme,  eight,  and  seven 
of  clubs ;  the  knave  and  ten  of  diamonds;  the  king,  queen,  and 
knave  of  hearts,  with  the  ace  and  nine  of  spades, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard.^ 

A.  You  are  to  discard  the  five  clubs;  because  it  is  three  to 
one  that  you  do  not  take  in  the  knave  of  clubs,  and  the  carrying 
three  entire  suits  gives  you  a  &irer  chance  to  score  more  points. 

VII.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  and  knave  of  dubs; 
the  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  diamonds;  the  queen  and  knave 
of  hearts,  with  the  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven  of  spades, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard? 

A.  You  are  to  discard  the  ace  of  clubs  and  the  four 
spades,  because  it  is  only  five  to  four  but  that  you  take  in  a 
queen  or  a  knave;  i|  is  also  about  three  to  two  that  you  take 
in  an  ace:  you  have  also  three  cards  to  your  tierce  to  a  king 
to  take  in,  viz.  the  ace  and  ten,  or  the  ten  and  nine,  to  make 
you  a  quint;  all  which  circumstances  considered,  you  have  a 
fair  probability  of  making  a  great  game;  whereas,  if  you  should 
leave  a  card,  by  throwing  out  the  four  spades  only,  you  run  the 
risk  of  leaving  one  of  the  following  cards,  viz.  the  king  of  clube, 
the  ace  of  duunonds,  the  ace,  queen,  or  knave  of  spades;  in  any 
of  which  cases  you  would  probably  lose  more  points  than  by 
throwing  out  the  ace  of  clubs;  and  if  you  should  cany  two 
suits,  viz.  three  clubs,  three  diamonds,  and  the  queen  of  hearts, 
you  run  the  risk  of  putting  out  fourteen  points;  and  it  is  only 
hve  to  four  against  your  taking  in  a  queen  or  a  knave,  and 
therefore  you  would  discard  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

VIII.  Suppose  you  have  the  kmg.  queen,  and  ten  of  a  suit 
and  that  your  adversary  has  the  ace,  knave,  and  one  small  oaid 
of  that  suit;  and  that  you  have  only  those  three  cards  left,  and 
you  are  to  make  three  points  of  them, 

Q,  What  card  are  you  to  play? 
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A,  You  are  to  play  the  ten. 

IX.  Suppose  you  hare  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  dubs ; 
also  the  king,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  diamonds, 

Q.  Which  of  th^se  suits  are  you  to  carry,  in  order  to  have 
the  fidrest  probability  of  scoring  the  greatest  number  of 
points? 

A.  You  are  to  carry  the  king,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of 
diamonds,  because  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  ace  of  diamonds 
is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  taking  in  the  king  of  dubs ;  and  also 
the  chance  of  taking  in  the  knave  of  aiamonds  is  equal  to  that 
of  taking  the  knave  of  dubs;  by  which  manner  of  discarding, 
you  have  a  probability  of  scoring  fifteen  points,  for  your  quint 
in  diamonds,  instead  of  four  points  for  the  quart  in  clubs,  and 
the  chance  of  winning  the  cards  is  better,  because  by  taking 
in  the  ace  of  diamonds  you  have  seven  tricks  certain,  which 
cannot  happen  by  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs. 

X.  Suppose  you  have  four  aces  ,and  two  kings  dealt  you, 
younger-hand,  in  order  to  capot  the  elder-hand,  you  are  to 
make  a  deep  discard,  such  as  the  queen,  ten,  and  eight  of  a 
suit;  by  which  means,  if  you  happen  not  to  take  in  any  card 
to  such  suit,  you  may  probably  capot  the  adversary. 

XI.  Suppose,  being  elder-hand,  that  you  have  the  ace,  queen, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  clubs;  also  the  ace,  knave,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  of  diamonds, 

Q.  Which  suit  are  you  to  carry,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
points? 

A,  You  are  to  carry  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
of  diamonds,  because  the  taking  in  the  king  of  diamonds  is 
equal  to  the  taking  in  of  the  king  of  clubs,  and  consequently 
as  good  for  winning  the  cardn;  but  you  have  the  chance  of 
takmg  in  the  ten  of  diamonds  to  make  you  fifteen  points,  which 
event  cannot  happen  by  taking  in  any  one  certain  card  in  clubs. 

XII.  Suppose,  elder-hand,  that  vou  have  the  ace,  queen, 
seven,  eight,  and  ten  of  clubs ;  abo  tne  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight, 
and  ten  of  diamonds. 

Q.  Which  suit  is  best  to  carrv? 

A,  You  are  to  carry  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  ten  of 
diamonds,  because  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  king  of  diamonds 
is  equal  to  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  king  of  clubs,  and  con- 
sequently as  good  for  winning  ^e  cards ;  but  you  have  an  addi- 
tional duuice  of  taking  in  the  nine  of  diamonds  to  make  your 
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fifteen  points,  which  event  cannot  happen  by  taking  in  one 
certain  card  in  clubs. 

XIII.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  two  more 
of  a  suit;  also  the  ace,  queen,  and  ten  of  another  suit  only. 
And  let  us  suppose,  that  your  adversary  has  shewn  six  cards 
for  his  point ;  suppose  the  ace,  queen,  and  four  small  ones,  and 
suppose  you  are  guarded  in  that  suit;  as  soon  as  you  have  the 
lead,  you  are  to  play  firom  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the 
fewest  in  number,  because  if  he  is  guarded  in  that  suit,  he  is 
probably  ungarded  in  the  other  suit ;  but  should  you  b^in  with 
the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  most  in  number,  if  he  happens 
to  be  guarded  there,  you  have  then  no  chance  to  wiu  the  cards ; 
which  may  prove  otherwise,  if  you  begin  with  the  suit  of  which 
you  have  the  fewest  in  number.  If  he  is  guarded  in  both  suits, 
you  have  no  chance  to  win  the  cards. 

SOME  COMPUTATIONS,   DIRBCTINO,   WITH   MORAL  CBBTAINTT 
HOW  TO  DISCARD  ANY  HAND  WBLL. 

I.  The  chance  of  an  elder-hand^s  taking  in  one  certain  card 
is  three  to  one  against  him. 

II.  That  of  his  taking  two  certain  cards  is  18  to  1  against 
him. 

III.  I  would  know  what  are  the  odds  that  an  elder-hand 
takes  in  four  aces.^ 

Against  him.    For  him. 

A.  That  he  takes  in  4  aces  is        -        -     968      to      1 

At  least  3  of  them  is  about      -        -      83       to       1 

2  of  them  -         -         3      to       1 

1  of  them  -        -         5      to      2 

IV.  If  an  elder-hand  has  one  ace  dealt  him,  what  are  tibe 
odds  that  he  takes  in  the  other  three? 

Against  him.    For  him. 
^.  That  he  takes  in  the  3  aces     -        -     113      to       1 
At  least  2  of  them  about         -        -        6      to      1 
1  of  them  -        -        2      to      8 

V.  If  an  elder-hand  has  two  aces  dealt  him,  what  are  the 
odds  that  he  takes  in  the  other  two? 

Against  him.    For  him. 
A,  That  he  takes  in  the  other  2  aces  is         18      to      1 
At  least  1  of  them  is  near  5  to  4 

against  him,  or         •        -        -      21       «>     17 
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TI.  In  case  the  elder-hand  has  two  aces  and  two  kings  dealt 
hbn,  what  are  the  odds  that  he  takes  in  eithex  the  two  aces  or 
two  kings  remaining? 

Against  him.     For  him. 

A.  It  is  about 17      to      2 

VII.  Elder-hand  having  neither  aoe  nor  king  dealt  him» 
what  is  his  chance  to  take  in  both  an  aoe  and  a  king  in  2,  3, 
4,  or  5,  cards? 

Against  him.    For  him. 

A.  In  2  cards  is  about         -        -        -       1 1       to       1 

In  3  cards  -         -        -        4      to       1 

In  4  cards  -         -        -         9       to       5 

In  5  cards  -         -         -       33       to     31 

VIII.  What  are  the  odds  that  a  younger-hand  takes  in  t\^'o 
certain  cards? 

Against  him.     For  him. 

A. 62       to       1 

A\liat  are  the  odds  that  a  younger-hand  takes  in  three  cer- 
tain cards? 

Against  him.     For  him. 
A,     ^        .         .         .        -         .         -  1139       to       1 

IX.  The  younger-hand  having  no  ace  dealt  him,  what  chance 
has  he  for  his  taking  one? 

Against  him.     For  him. 
A,     It  A 28       to     29 

X.  If  the  younger-hand  has  one  ace  dealt  him  what  arc  the 
odds  of  his  taking  in  one  or  two  of  the  three  remaining  aces? 

Against  him.    For  him. 
A,  That  he  takes  in  two  of  them  is  about    21       to       1 
At  least  one  of  them       -         -        -         3      to      2 

XI.  What  are  the  odds  that  the  yoimger-hand  takes  in  one 
certain  card? 

Against  him.    For  him. 
A,  That  he  does  not  take  it  in  is  -       17      to     *  3 

What  are  the  odds  of  a  carte-blanche  ? 

Against  hlo. .    For  htmi 
A. 1791      to      1 

AN  EXPLANATION  AND  /IPPLICATION  OF  THE  FORBGOINO 
CALCULATIONS. 

I.  As  by  the  first  calculation  it  is  three  to  one,  that,  being 
elder  hand»  you  do  not  take  in  one  certain  card?  you  have. 
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therefore,  a  better  chanoe  of  advancing  yoor  game,  hj  carry- 
ing two  suits  for  points  and  the  cards,  than  by  aiming  at  qua- 
torze  of  queens,  knaves,  or  tens. 

n.  Second  calculation;  to  take  in  two  certain  cards,  elder- 
hand,  is  eighteen  to  one  against  you. 

Therefore  suppose  you  have  a  quart-major,  and  two  other 
aces  dealt  you,  the  odds  that  you  do  not  take  in  the  ten  to  your 
quart-major,  and  the  other  ace,  is  eighteen  to  one  against  you; 
but  that  you  take  in  one  of  them,  is  only  twenty-one  to  seven- 
teen agamst  you.  And  suppose  you  have  three  aces  and  three 
kings  dealt  you,  the  odds  are  eighteen  to  one  against  your 
takmg  in  the  other  ace  and  the  other  king ;  yet  it  is  not  much 
above  five  to  four,  but  that  you  take  in  one  of  them.  This 
example  shews,  how  you  are  to  discard  in  cases  of  the  like 
nature. 

HI.  The  odds  in  taking  in  four  certain  cards,  as  four  aces, 
&c.  being  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to  one  by  the  third 
calculation,  is  so  great  a  chance  of  not  succeeding,  that  it  is 
scarce  worth  further  notice. 

But  that  you  take  in  three  out  of  fotir  certain  cards,  elder- 
hand,  is  only  thirty-three  to  one  against  you. 

Example. '-Suppose  you  have  two  aces  and  two  kings  dealt 
you,  the  odds  of  taking  in  three  of  them  out  of  four  certain 
cards,  such  as  two  kings  and  one  ace,  or  two  aces  and  a  king, 
are  only  thirty-three  to  one  against  you. 

But  suppose  you  should  want  to  take  in  any  two  out  of  four 
certain  Cfuras,  such  as  the  queen  of  dubs,  the  ten  of  diamonds* 
the  ace  of  spades,  and  knave  of  hearts,  being  elder-hand,  it 
appears  by  Uie  calculation  to  be  three  to  one  against  you;  and 
the  odds  are  the  same  as  to  any  two  out  of  four  certam  cards. 

But  if,  being  elder-hand,  you  only  want  one  card  out  of  four, 
the  odds  are  five  to  two  in  your  fitvor  that  you  take  it  in. 
Ilierefore,  if  you  have  four  tens,  or  any  inferior  quatorze  dealt 
you,  and  no  ace,  it  is  great  odds  in  your  favor,  that,  being 
elder-hand,  you  take  in  one  ace,  and  ought  to  play  your  game 
accordingly.  But  you  must  alwajs  consider  the  disadvantage 
either  of  losing  the  cards,  or  running  the  risk  of  a  capot,  which 
you  do  by  keeping  four  tens  when  they  are  not  gooa. 

rV.  By  the  fourth  calculation ;  if  you  have  one  ace  dealt  yoa, 
it  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to  one,  that  you  do  not  take  in 
the  three  others;  forty-nine  to  eight,  or  about  six  to  one,  that 
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yoii  do  not  take  in  two  out  of  the  three;  but  that  you  take  in 
one  out  of  the  three,  is  about  three  to  two  in  your  favor,  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  to  ninety-one. 

As  for  Example. — If  you  have  a  quart  to  a  king,  and  two 
other  kings  dealt  you;  as  it  is  three  to  two  that  you  take  in 
either  ace  or  nine  to  your  quart  to  the  king,  or  the  fourth  king, 
and  you  have  the  chance  of  reckoning  fourteen  or  fifteen  points 
by  this  method  of  discarding,  you  ought  to  play  accordingly. 
And  this  method  shews  you  how  to  play  any  hand  of  the  like 
sort. 

But  if  you  should  discard,  with  an  expectation  of  taking  in 
two  out  of  three  certain  cards,  the  odds  aeainst  such  an  event 
beii^  above  six  to  one,  your  game  must  iimeed  be  veiy  despe- 
rate, if  you  attempt  to  discard  with  that  view.  The  chance  of 
taking  in  three  certain  cards,  being  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
to  one,  is  a  very  distant  chance ;  yet  even  such  does  happen 
sometimes,  but  ought  never  to  be  ventured  upon,  but  when  a 
man  has  no  other  resource  in  the  game. 

y.  The  fifth  calculation  is,  that  if  you  have  two  aces  dealt 
you,  it  is  eighteen  to  one  that  you  do  not  take  in  the  two  other 
aoes,  but  only  seventeen  to  twenty- one  that  you  take  in  one 
of  them.  Let  us  illustrate  the  use  of  this  by  an  example ;  sup* 
pose  Tou  have  a  quart-major  dealt  you,  and  a  quart  to  a  king, 
and  that  you  are  greatly  behind  your  adversary  in  the  game: 
to  take  in  the  ten  to  your  quart-major  is  three  to  one  agains^. 
you;  but  to  take  in  the  ace  or  nine  to  your  quart  to  the  king, 
IB  only  about  five  to  four  against  you. 

Also,  by  the  sione  rule,  suppose  you  have  three  kings  and 
three  queens  dealt  you,  the  odds  of  your  taking  in  both  a  king 
and  a  queen,  are  eighteen  to  one  against  you;  but  that  of  your 
taking  one  of  them,  is  only  five  to  four  against  you. 

All  other  cases  of  the  like  nature  may  be  discarded  by  t/iis 
method  of  calculation 

VI.  As  by  the  sixth  calculation,  it  is  seventeen  to  two  that 
vou  do  not  take  in  two  certain  cards  out  of  four,  such  as  two 
kings,  two  queens,  &c.,  you  must  not,  therefore,  ronfound  this 
with  the  third  calculation,  where  the  odds  are  not  above  three 
to  one  that  you  take  in  two  cards  out  of  the  four. 

VII.  Having  neither  an  ace  nor  a  kii^  dealt  you,  what  are 
the  odds  of  your  taking  in  both  an  ace  and  a  king  in  two,  in 
three,  in  four,  or  in  five  carda^ 
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A,  To  take  in  an  ace  and  a  king. 

Agsinft  you.    For  yvom 
In  2  cards  is  about         -        -        -       11       to       1 
In  3  cards  ....        4      to       1 

In  4  cards  ....         9       to       5 

In  5  cards  -        -     .    -        -      33       to    SI 

Yon  may  observe,  by  the  for^^ing  calculation,  what  are  the 
odds  of  taKing  in  two,  three,  four,  or  five  cards,  out  of  any 
eight  certain  cards,  and  consequently  discard  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  either  for  the  elder  or  younger* 
Band. 

Example,  Let  us  suppose  the  younger-hand  to  have  two  qua-^^ 
torze  against  him,  he  may  observe,  ti^at  it  is  not  above  four  to 
one  but  that  he  takes  in  one  of  each  of  them.  The  like  rule 
may  serve  for  any  other  eight  certain  cards. 

VIII.  As  by  the  eighth  calculation  it  is  sixty-two  to  one, 
^hat  the  younger-hand  does  not  take  in  two  certain  cards,  he 
ought  not  therefore  to  run  so  great  a  hazard  except  when  his 
game  is  desperate,  and  does  not  promise  him  another  deal. 

IX.  By  the  ninth  calculation,  as  it  is  twenty-nine  to  twenty- 
eight  that  the  younger-hand  takes  in  one  ace,  having  none 
dealt  him :  the  calculation  is  the  same  for  any  card  out  of  four 
certain  cards. 

As  for  ExampU,  Suppose  you  have  two  quarts  dealt  you 
from  the  king  oi  queen  of  any  suit,  there  are  the  same  odds  of 
twenty-nine  to  twenty-eight,  but  that  you  take  in  a  card  to 
make  one  of  them  a  quint,  and  therefore  you  are  to  discard  ac- 
cordingly. 

As  also,  that  you  take  in  either  ace,  king,  queen,  knave  of 
any  one  sidt,  when  a  pique  or  a  repique  is  against  you. 

X.  The  tenth  calcidation  is,  that  if  the  youneer  hand  has 
one  ace  dealt  him  it  is  twenty-one  to  one  that  he  does  not  take 
in  two  aces,  and  about  three  to  two  that  he  does  not  take  in 
one  of  them ;  which  calculation  holds  good  in  the  taking  in  any 
three  other  certain  cards.  Therefiore,  for  example,  let  us  bu])- 
pose,  that  as  it  is  but  thre»  to  two  against  the  younger-hand's 
taking  one  card  out  of  tnree  to  save  a  pique,  or  a  repique,  it 
would  generally  be  reckoned  good  play,  either  to  throw  one 
from  his  point,  or  discard  a  kin^  &c.,  for  the  event  of  such  a 
chance. 
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XI.  By  the  eleventh  calculation  it  is  seventeen  to  three, 
yonnger-hand,  against  your  taking  in  any  one  certain  card ; 
therefore,  the  odds  of  not  succeeding  in  this  case  are  so  greatly 
against  you,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  especially  if  the 
winning  or  saving  the  cards  is  risked  by  so  doing,  except  in 
desperate  cases. 

CASES  OF  CURIOSITY  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

I.  Suppose  you  are  younger-hand,  and  that  you  have  the 
queen,  knave,  seven,  eig^t,  and  nine  of  clubs;  also  the  seven, 
eight  of  diamonds,  the  seven  of  hearts,  and  the  ten,  nine,  eight, 
and  seven  of  spades;  and  that  the  elder-hand  has  left  a  card, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
cards  to  repique  the  elder-hand. 

A.  You  are  to  carry  the  five  clubs  and  the  four  spades,  and 
to  leave  a  card;  and  by  taking  in  the  ace,  king,  and  ten  of 
dubs,  you  repique  your  adversary. 

II.  Suppose  you  have  eight  clubs,  th^^ace  and  king  of  dia- 
monds, the  ace  of  hearts,  and  the  ace  of  spades, 

Q,  Whether  do  you  repique  the  younger-hand,  or  not? 

A,  The  younger-hand  may  have  a  carte-blanche,  by  having 
three  quarts  to  a  ten,  which  reckons  first;  and  therefore  he  is 
not  repiqued. 

III.  What  is  the  highest  number  to  be  made  of  a  pique  ? 
A,  Eighty-two  points. 

Wliat  are  the  cards  which  compose  that  number? 

A,  A  quart-major  in  two  suits,  ace,  king,  and  ten  of  the 
third,  with  the  ace  of  the  fourth. 

This  is  only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  quart-major  is 
good  for  every  thing. 

IV.  What  is  the  highest  nimiber  to  be  made  of  a  repique 
and  capot? 

A.  A  hundred  and  seventy  points. 

What  are  the  cards  which  compose  that  number? 

A.  The  four  tierce-majors,  which  are  supposed  to  be  good 
for  every  thing. 

y.  Suppose  you  are  elder-hand,  and  that  you  want  eight 
points  of  the  game,  and  that  the  younger-hand  wants  twenty- 
three  points?  and  suppose  you  have  dealt  you  the  ace,  king, 
and  queen  of  clubs,  the  ace,  king,  and  ten  of  diamonds;  the 
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aoe,  knare,  aod  nine  of  hearts;  the  knare,  nine,  and  seyen,  of 
spades, 

Q.  How  are  you  to  discard,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  the 
younger-hand's  making  twenty-three  points,  without  his 
reckoning  a  carte-blanche? 

A .  You  are  to  discard  the  king  and  queen  of  dubs,  and  the 
knave,  nine,  and  seven  of  spades ;  by  which  method  of  dis- 
carding you  are  certain  to  make  eight  points,  before  the 
younger-hand  can  make  twenty-three  points. 

VI.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  and  knave  of  clubs 
with  the  king  and  ten  of  diamonds ;  and  suppose  your  adver- 
sary has  the  ace,  queen,  and  knave  of  diamonds,  and  the  king 
and  ten  of  clubs,  your  adversary  being  to  lead,  is  to  make  five 
points,  or  to  lose  the  game. 

Q.  How  shall  you  play  to  prevent  him  from  making  five 
points? 

A.  When  he  plays  his  ace  of  clubs,  you  are  to  play  your 
king  of  dubs ;  by  which  means  he  can  make  only  four  points. 

VII.  A  and  B  play  a  partie  at  Piquet. 
They  are  one  game  each  of  the  partie. 

A  has  it  in  his  power  to  win  the  second  game ;  but  then  he 
ia  younger-hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  game. 

A  has  it  also  in  his  power  to  reckon  only  ninety-nine  points 
of  the  second  game,  and  B  is  to  be  seventy : 

Q.  Whether  it  is  A*s  interest  to  win  the  second  game,  or  not  ? 

2.  It  is  A*s  interest  to  win  the  second  game,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  fourteen  to  thirteen  in  his  iavor. 

80MB  COMPUTATIONS  FOR  LATINO  MONBT  AT  THE  GAME 
OP    PIQUET. 

I.  It  is  five  to  four  that  the  eldest-hand  wins  the  game. 

II.  It  is  about  two  to  one  that  the  eldest-hand  does  not 
lurch  the  younger -hand. 

III.  It  IS  near  four  to  one  that  the  younger-hand  does  not 
lurch  the  elder-hand. 

SUPPOSE  A   AND  B  MAKE  A  PARTIE  AT  PIQUET. 

I.  A  has  the  hand;  what  are  the  odds  that  A  wins  the 
partie? 
A.  It  is  about  twenty-three  to  twenty* 
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n.  If  A  has  one  game,  and  B  one  game,  he  who  is  eldest- 
band  has  above  five  to  four  to  win  the  partie. 

ni  [f  A  has  two  games  love,  and  A  has  the  hand,  the 
odds  are  about  five  to  one  that  he  wins  the  partie. 

iV.  If  B  has  the  hand  when  A  has  two  games  love,  the 
odds  in  &vor  of  A  are  about  three  and  a  half  to  one. 

V.  If  A  has  the  hand,  and  two  games  to  one,  the  odds 
are  about  eleven  to  four. 

VI.  If  B  has  the  lymd,  when  A  is  two  games  to  one,  the 
odds  in  iavour  of  A  are  about  nine  to  five. 

Yll.  If  A  is  one  game  love,  and  elder- hand,  the  odds  in 
iavor  of  A  is  about  seventeen  to  seven. 

YIII.  If  A  is  one  game  love,  and  younger-hand,  the  odds  in 
faTor  of  A  is  about  two  to  one. 
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I.  The  elder-hand  is  obliged  to  lay  out  at  least  one  card. 

II.  If  the  elder-hand  takes  in  one  of  the  three  cards  which 
belong  to  the  younger-hand,  he  loses  the  game. 

III.  If  the  elder-hand,  in  taking  his  five  cards,  should 
happen  to  torn  up  a  card  belonging  to  the  younger-hand,  he 
is  to  reckon  nothing  that  deal. 

rv.  If  the  elder  or  younger-hand  play  with  thirteen  cards, 
he  counts  nothing. 

v.  Should  either  of  the  players  have  thirteen  cards  dealt, 
it  is  at  the  option  of  the  elder-hand  to  stand  the  deal,  or  not ; 
and  if  he  chooses  to  stand,  then  the  person  having  thirteen  is 
to  discard  one  more  than  he  takes  in;  but  should  either 
parly  have  above  thirteen  cards,  then  a  new  deal  must  take 
place. 

VI.  If  the  elder  or  younger-hand  reckons  what  he  has 
not,  he  counts  nothing. 

VU.  If  the  elder-£md  touches  the  stock  after  he  has  s- 
carded,  he  cannot  alter  his  discard. 

VIIL  If  a  card  is  faced,  and  it  happens  to  be  discovered 
either  in  the  dealing,  or  in  the  stock,  there  must  be.  a  new 
deal,  unless  it  be  the  bottom  card. 

IX.  1£  the  dealer  turns  up  a  card  in  dealing,  belonging  to 
the  elder-handy  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  elder-hand  to  have  a 
new  deal. 
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X.  If  th^  younger-hand,  takes  in  fi^e  cards,  he  loses  the 
game,  unless  the  elder-hand  has  left  two  cards. 

XI.  If  the  elder-hand  calls  forty-one  for  his  point,  which 
happens  to  be  a  quart-major,  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  good,  and 
only  reckons  four  for  it,  and  plays  away,  in  this  case  he  is 
not  entitled  to  count  more. 

XII.  If  the  elder-hand  shews  a  point,  or  quart,  or  tierce, 
and  asks  if  they  are  good,  and  afterwards  forgets  to  reckon  any 
of  them,  it  bars  the  younger-hand  from  reckoning  any  of 
equal  value. 

XIII.  Carte-blanche  counts  first,  and  consequently  saves 
piques  and  repiques :  It  also  piques  and  repiques  the  adver- 
sary in  the  same  manner,  as  if  those  points  were  reckoned  in 
any  other  way. 

XIV.  Carte-blanche  need  no^  be  shewn  till  the  adversary 
has  first  discarded ;  only  if  you  are  eldest-hand,  you  must  bid 
the' younger-hand  discsuni  for  carte-blanche;  which,  after  he 
has  done,  you  shew  your  blanche  by  counting  your  cards  down 
one  after  another. 

XV.  You  are  to  cut  two  cards  at  the  least. 

XVI.  If  the  elder-hand  calk  a  point,  and  does  not  shew  it, 
it  is  not  to  be  reckoned ;  and  the  younger-hand  may  shew, 
and  reckon  his  point. 

XVII.  If  you  play  with  eleven  cards,  or  fewer,  no  penalty 
attends  it. 

XVIII.  If  the  elder-hand  leaves  a  card,  and  after  he  has 
taken  in,  happens  to  put  to  his  discard  the  four  cards  taken 
in,  they  must  remain  with  his  discard,  and  he  only  plays  with 
eight  cards,  viz.,  those  added  to  his  discard. 

XIX.  If  the  younger-hand  leaves  a  card  or  cards  and  mixes 
it  with  his  disciard  before  he  has  shewn  it  to  the  elder-hand, 
who  is  first  to  tell  him  what  he  will  play,  the  elder-hand  is 
entitled  to  see  his  whole  discard. 

XX.  If  the  youn^-hand  leaves  a  card  or  curds,  and  does 
not  see  them,  nor  mixes  them  to  his  discard,  the  eldest-hand 
has  no  right  to  see  them ;  but  then  they  must  remain  separate 
whilst  the  cards  are  playing,  and  the  younger-haud  cannot 
look  at  them  at  all. 

XXI.  If  the  younger-hand  leaves  a  card  or  cards,  and  looks 
at  them,  the  elder-hand  is  entitled  to  see  them,  first  declaring 
what  suit  he  will  lead. 
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^CXII.  If  the  dealer  deals  a  card  too  many,  or  too  few«  it 
IS  in  the  option  of  the  elder-hand  to  have  a  new  deal ;  but  if  he 
stands  the  deal,  he  must  leave  three  cards  for  the  younger.hand. 

XXin.  You  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  caU  your  point ;  and 
if  you  have  two  points,  and  design  to  reckon  the  highest, 
you  are  to  call  that  first,  and  are  to  abide  by  your  first  (^. 

XXIV.  You  are  to  call  your  tierces,  quarts,  quints,  &c., 
next ;  and  to  call  the  highest  of  them,  in  case  you  design  to 
reckon  them. 

XXV.  You  are  to  caU  a  quatorze,  preferable  to  three  aces> 
&c.,  if  you  design  to  reckon  uiem. 

XXVI.  If  you  call  a  tierce,  having  a  quart  in  your  hand, 
you  must  abide  by  your  first  call. 

XXVII.  Whoever  deals  twice  together  and  discovers  it 
previous  to  seeing  his  cards,  may  insist  upon  his  adversary 
dealing,  although  the  latter  may  have  looked  at  his  cards. 

XXVIII.  Should  the  pack  be  found  erroneous  in  any  deal, 
that  deal  is  void;  but  the  preceding  deals  are  valid. 

XXIX.  The  player  who  at  the  commencement  does  not 
reckon  or  shew  carte-blanche,  his  point,  or  any  sequence,  kc, 
is  not  to  count  them  afterwards. 

XXX.  No  player  can  discard  twice,  and  after  he  has  touched 
tne  stock,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  any  of  his  discard  back 
again. 

XXXI.  When  the  elder  hand  does  not  take  alj  his  cards, 
he  must  specify  what  number  he  takes  or  leaves. 

XXXII.  Whosoever  calls  his  game  wrong  and  does  not 
correct  himself  before  he  plays,  is  not  to  reckon  anything  that 
game ;  but  the  adversary  is  to  reckon  all  he  has  good  in  his 
own  game. 

XXXIII.  Any  card  that  has  touched  the  board  is  deemed 
to  be  played  unless  in  case  of  a  revoke. 

XXKlV.  If  any  player  names  a  suit,  and  then  plays  a  dif- 
ferent one,  the  antagonist  may  call  a  suit. 

XXXV.  Hie  player  who  looks  at  any  card  belonging  to  the 
stock,  is  liable  to  have  a  suit  called. 

TEBHS   irSEI)  AT   PIQTTET. 

Capot  is  when  either  of  the  players  makes  every  trick,  for 
which  he  scores  forty. 

Cardt  signify  the  majority  of  tricks,  which  reckon  for  ten 
points. 
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Carte  Blanche  means  a  hand  without  a  comt  cant  Iti  the 
twelve  dealt,  which  counts  for  ten,  and  takes  place  of  evexy- 
thing  else. 

Huitieme^  eight  successive  cards  of  the  same  suit,  counts 
eighteen  points. 

PiqWy  is  when  the  elder  hand  has  reckoned  thirty  in  hand 
and  play  before  the  adversary  has  gained  one ;  in  which  case, 
instead  of  thirty  it  is  called  sixty,  adding  thereto  as  many 
points  as  are  obtained  above  thirty. 

Pointy  the  greatest  number  on  the  cards  of  the  same  suit  in 
hand  after  having  taken  in,  reckoned  by  their  pips,  scores 
for  as  many  points  as  cards. 

Q^art,  four  cards  in  sequence  of  the  same  suit  counts  four 
points:  there  are  five  kinds  of  quarts,  the  first,  called  quart- 
major,  consists  of  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave;  the  second 
quart  from  a  king,  of  king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten;  the  third, 
quart  from  a  queen,  of  queen,  knave,  ten,  nine;  the  fourth, 
quart  from  a  knave,  of  knave,  ten,  nine,  eight;  the  fifth,  a 
basse- quart  of  quart-minor,  of  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven. 

Quatorze^  the  four  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens, 
scores  foiirteen  points. 

QtttW  means  five  cards  of  the  same  suit  in  sequence,  and 
reckons  fifteen  points :  there  are  four  sorts  of  quints;  a  quint- 
major  of  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten,  down  to  knave,  ten, 
nine,  eight,  and  seven,  styled  a  quint-minor. 

Eepique  signifies  when  one  of  the  players  counts  thirty  or 
more  in  hand,  before  the  adversary  obtains  one,  then  it  is 
called  ninety,  reckoning  as  many  pomts  above  ninety  as  were 
gained  above  thirty. 

Sixthne,  or  six  cards  of  the  same  sidt  in  sequence,  reckons 
for  sixteen  points:  there  are  three  sorts  of  sixi^mes,  viz., 
sixidme-major  from  the  ace,  sixi^me  from  the  king,  and 
sixi^me-minor  from  the  queen. 

Septieme,  or  seven  of  tiie  same  suit  in  sequence,  coimts  for 
seventeen  points,  there  are  two  septi^mes;  one  from  the  aoe, 
the  other  from  the  king. 

Threes  of  aces,  &c.,  down  to  tens,  reckon  three  points. 

Talon^  or  Stocky  means  the  eight  remaining  cards  after 
welve  are  dealt  to  each  player. 

Tierce,  or  sequence  of  thi'ee,  recksns  for  three :  there  are 
ix  kinds  of  tierces,  tierce-major,  of  ace,  king,  queen;  down 
o  nine,  eight,  seven,  styled  tierce-minor. 
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The  game  of  Quadrille  is  played  by  four  persona.  The 
Qumber  of  cards  required  are  forty;  the  four  tens,  nines, 
and  eights,  being  discarded  from  the  pack.  The  deal  is  made 
by  distributing  the  cards  to  each  player,  three  at  a  time,  for 
two  rounds,  and  four  at  a  time,  for  one  round;  commencing 
with  the  right  hand  player,  who  is  the  elder  hand. 

The  trump  is  made  by  the  player,  witii  or  without  calling, 
by  naming  spades,  clubs,  diamonds,  or  hearts,  and  the  suit 
so  named  becomes  trumps. 

The  two  following  tables  will  show  the  rank  and  order  of 
the  cards,  when  trumps,  or  when  not  so. 

ne  Hank  or  Order  of  the  Cards  when  not  Drumpe. 
Cliibft  and  Spadei.  Hearts  and  Diamonds. 

King,  King, 

Queen,  Queen, 

Knare,  Knave, 

Seven,  Ace, 

Six,  Deuce, 

Five,  Three, 

Four,  Four, 

TTuree,  Five, 

Deuce,  Six, 

In  all  9.  Seven, In  all  10. 

TTie  Rank  and  Order  of  the  Cards  when  Trumps. 
Clubs  and  Spades.  Hearts  and  Diamonds. 

Spadille,  the  ace  of  spades.  Spadille,  the  ace  of  spades, 

Manille,  the  duce  of  spades  or     Manille,  the  seven  of  hearts. 


of  dubs. 

« 

or  of  diamonds, 

Basto,  the  \ 

Bu^  of  clubs. 

Basto,  the  ace  of  dubs, 
Punto  (or  Ponto),  the  ace  of 
hearts  or  of  diamonds, 

King, 

King, 

Queen, 

Queen, 

Knave, 

Knave, 

Seven, 

Duce, 

Six, 

Three, 

Five, 

Four, 

Four. 

Five, 

Three,— 

-InaUll 

Six, Inallia, 
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From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  spadille  and 
nasto  are  always  trumps,  and  that  the  red  suits  have  one 
trump  more  than  the  black;  the  former  twelve,  the  latter 
only  eleven. 

There  is  a  trump  between  spadille  and  basto,  which  is 
called  maniUe,  and  is  in  black  the  deuce,  and  in  red  the 
seven:  they  are  the  second  cards  when  trumps,  and  fhe  last 
ii2  their  respective  suits  when  not  trumps.  Example:  the 
deuce  of  spades  being  second  trump,  when  they  are  trumps, 
and  the  lowest  card  when  clubs,  hearts,  or  diamonds  are 
trumps ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Ponto,  is  the  ace  of  hearts  or  diamonds,  which  are  above 
the  king,  and  the  fourth  trump,  when  either  of  those  suits  are 
trumps ;  but  are  below  the  knave,  and  called  ace  of  diamonds 
or  hearts,  when  they  are  not  trumps.  The  two  of  hearts  or 
diamonds  is  always  superior  to  the  three ;  the  three  to  the 
four ;  the  four  to  the  five ;  and  the  five  to  the  six :  the  six  is 
only  superior  to  the  seven  when  it  is  not  trumps,  for  when 
the  seven  is  manille,  it  is  the  second  trump. 

Fhere  are  three  matadores,  viz.^  spadille,  manille,  and 
basto  ;  whose  privilege  is,  that  when  the  player  has  no  other 
trumps  but  tliem,  and  trumps  are  led,  be  is  not  obliged  to 
play  them,  but  may  play  what  card  he  thinks  proper,  provided, 
however,  that  the  trump  led  is  of  an  inferior  value ;  but  if 
spadille  should  be  led,  he  that  has  manille  or  basto  only,  is 
compelled  to  play  it,  which  is  the  case  with  basto  in  respect 
to  manille,  the  superior  matadore  always  forcing  the  inferior. 

Although,  properly  speaking,  there  are  but  three  mata- 
dores. yet  all  those  trumps  which  succeed  the  three  first 
without  interruption,  are  also  called  matadores;  but  the  three 
first  only  enjoy  the  privilege  above  stated. 

TEHMS  irSBD  IK  THE  GAME  OF  QUADRILLE. 

To  ASK  LEATE,  is  to  ask  leave  to  play  with  a  partner,  by 
calling  a  king. 

Basto,  is  the  ace  of  dubs,  and  always  the  third  best  trump. 

Bast,  is  a  penalty  incurred  by  not  winning  when  you  stand 
your  game,  or  by  renouncing :  in  which  cases  you  pay  as 
many  counters  as  are  down. 

Cheville,  is  being  between  the  eldest  hand  and  the  dealer. 

ComLLE,  is  when  those  who  defend  the  pool  make  more 
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trlclcfl  than  those  who  defend  the  game,  which  ia  called  vrin- 
niof^  the  codille. 

C0N801.ATIOK,  is  a  claim  in  the  game,  alwap  played  by 
those  who  lose,  whether  by  codille  or  remise. 

JlsvoLE,  is  when  he  who  stands  the  game  makes  no  trick. 

DOT7BLE,  is  to  play  for  double  stakes,  with  regard  to  the 
game,  the  consolation,  the  sans  prendre,  the  matadores,  and 
the  devole. 

FoBCB ;  the  ombre  is  said  to  be  forced,  when  a  strong 
tramp  is  played  for  the  adversary  to  over-tramp.  He  is  like- 
'wise  said  to  be  forced,  when  he  asks  leave,  and  one  of  the 
other  players  obliges  him  to  play  sans  prendre,  or  pass,  by 
ofibring  to  play  sans  prendre. 

FoBCBD  SPADILLE,  is  whcn  all  have  passed,  he  who  has 
spadille  is  obliged  to  play  it 

FoBCED  SANS  FBEzn>BE,  is,  whcn  having  asked  leave,  one 
of  the  players  offers  to  play  alone,  in  which  case  you  are 
obliged  to  play  alone,  or  pass. 

Fbienb,  is  the  player  who  has  the  king  called. 

Impasse.  To  make  the  impasse,  is  when,  being  in  che- 
nille, the  knave  of  a  suit  is  played,  of  which  the  player  has 
the  king. 

Manille,  is,  in  black,  the  deuce  of  spades  or  clubs ;  in 
red,  the  seven  of  hearts  or  diamonds;  and  is  always  the 
second  best  trump. 

Mabk,  means  the  fish  put  down  by  the  dealer. 

MiLXE,  is  a  mark  of  ivory,  which  is  sometimes  used,  and 
stands  for  ten  fish. 

Matadobes,  or  matts,  are  spadille,  manille,  and  basto, 
which  are  always  the  three  best  trumps.  False  mata- 
dores, are  any  sequence  of  trumps,  following  the  matadores 
regularly. 

Ombbe,  is  the  name  given  to  him  who  stands  the  game,  by 
calling  or  playing  sans  appeller,  or  sans  prendre. 

Pabtt,  is  the  duration  of  the  game,  according  to  the 
number  of  tours  agreed  to  be  played. 

Pass,  is  the  term  used  when  you  have  not  a  hand  either  to 
play  alone,  or  with  calling  a  king. 

PoKTO  or  PuNTO,  is  the  ace  of  diamonds,  when  diamonds 
are  tramps ;  or  hearts,  when  they  are  trumps;  and  is^then  the 
fourth  tramp. 
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Pool.  The  pool  consists  of  the  fishes,  which  are  staked 
for  the  deals,  or  the  counters  put  down  by  the  players,  or 
the  basts  which  go  to  the  game.  To  defend  the  pool  is  to  be 
against  him  who  stands  the  game. 

PsisE,  is  the  number  of  fish  or  counters  gi^en  to  each 
player  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 

Kegle,  is  the  order  to  be  observed  at  the  game. 

Remise,  is  when  those  who  stand  the  game  do  not  make 
more  tricks  than  they  who  defend  the  pool,  and  then  diey 
lose  by  remise. 

Rekottnce,  is  not  to  play  in  the  suit  led  when  you  have 
it :  likewise  when  not  having  any  of  the  suit  led,  you  win 
with  a  card  that  is  the  only  one  you  have  of  that  suit  in  which 
you  play. 

Repbise  and  Report,  are  s3monymouB  with  Party. 

Ror  BEKDir,  is  the  king  surrendered  when  called,  and 
given  to  the  ombre,  for  which  he  pays  a  fish.  In  which  case 
the  person  to  whom  the  king  is  given  up,  must  win  the  game 
alone. 

Spadille,  is  the  ace  of  spades ;  which  is  always  the  best 
trump. 

Sa.ns  appelleb,  is  playing  without  calling  a  king. 

Sans  pbekdbx,  is  erroneously  used  for  sans  appeller, 
meaning  the  same. 

Tenace,  is  to  wait  with  two  trumps  that  must  make,  when 
he  who  has  two  others  is  obliged  to  lead ;  such  as  the  two 
black  aces  against  manille  or  punto. 

To  UBS,  are  the  counters,  which  they  who  win  put  down, 
to  mark  the  number  of  coups  played. 

Vole,  is  to  get  all  the  tricks,  either  with  a  Mend  or  alone, 
sans  prendre,  or  declared  at  the  first  of  the  deal. 

MAXNEB  OF  PLAYING  THE  GAME  AND  DEALING  THE  CABDS, 
OP  THE  STAKES,  OF  SPEAKING,  OF  THE  BAST,  &C.,  &C. 

1 .  Every  person  is  to  play  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  most 
advantageously  to  his  own  game. 

2.  No  one  is  to  encourage  his  Mend  to  play ;  but  each 
person  should  know  what  to  do  when  he  is  to  play. 

3.  The  stakes  consist  of  seven  equal  billets  or  contracts,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  comprising  the  ten  counters  and 
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fishes,  which  are  distributed  to  each  player.  A  mille  is  equal 
to  ten  fish,  and  every  fish  to  ten  counters  :  the  value  of  the 
fish  is  according  to  the  players'  agreement,  as  also  the  number 
of  tours ;  which  are  usually  fixed  at  ten,  and  marked  by  turn- 
ing the  comers  of  a  card. 

4.  After  each  player  has  received  his  ten  cards,  he  that  is 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  dealer,  upon  examining  his  hand,  must 
declare  whether  he  plays;  and  if  he  has  not  a  good  hand,  he 
passes,  and  so  the  second,  the  third,  and  foiirth.  All  four 
may  pass :  but  he  who  has  spadille,  after  having  shewn  or 
named  it,  is  compelled  to  play  by  calling  a  king. 

5.  J£  the  deal  is  played  in  this  manner,  or  one  of  the 
players  has  asked  leave,  and  no  one  choosing  to  play  without 
calJuig,  the  eldest  hand  must  begin ;  previously  naming  his 
snit,  and  the  king  he  caUs ;  he  who  wins  the  trick  must  play 
another  card,  and  the  rest  of  course,  till  the  game  is  finished. 
The  tricks  are  then  reckoned,  and  if  the  ombre,  meaning  him 
who  stands  the  game,  has,  together  with  him  who  has  king 
called,  six  tricks,  they  have  won,  and  are  accordingly  paid 
the  game,  the  consolation,  and  the  matadores,  if  they  have 
them,  and  divide  what  is  upon  the  game,  and  the  basts,  if 
there  be  any. 

6.  Should  they  make  only  six  tricks,  it  is  a  remise,  and 
they  are  basted,  what  goes  upon  the  game;  paying  to  the 
other  players  the  consolation  and  the  matadores.  When  the 
tricks  are  equally  divided  between  them,  they  are  also  basted; 
and  if  they  make  only  four  tricks  between  them,  it  is  a  remise. 
Should  they  make  less,  they  lose  codille,  and  in  that  case  pay 
their  adversaries  what  they  should  have  received  if  they  had 
won;  namely,  the  game,  consolation,  and  matadores,  if  they 
have  them,  and  are  basted  what  is  upon  the  game;  and  if 
they  win  codille,  divide  the  stakes.  The  bast,  and  everything 
that  is  paid,  arise  equally  finom  the  two  losers;  one-half  by 
him  who  calls,  and  the  other  by  him  who  is  called;  equally 
the  same  in  case  of  codille  as  a  remise,  unless  the  ombre  does 
not  make  three  tricks,  in  which  case,  he  who  is  called  is  not 
only  exempt  from  paying  half  the  bast,  but  also  the  game, 
consolation,  and  matadores,  if  there  are  any,  which,  in  that 
case,  the  ombre  pays  alone,  and  likewise  in  case  of  a  codille 
as  a  remise.  This  rule  is  enforced  to  prevent  unreasonable 
games  being  played. 
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7.  A  single  case  may  occur,  in  which  if  the  ombre  makes 
only  one  trick,  he  is  not  basted  alone ;  which  is,  when  not 
having  a  good  hand,  he  passes,  and  all  the  other  players  have 
passed  likewise,  and  he  having  spadille  is  compelled  to  play* 
In  this  case,  it  would  be  unjust  to  oblige  him  to  make  mree 
or  four  tricks;  wherefore  he  who  is  called  pays  a  moielr  of 
the  losing;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  who  has  spamUe, 
with  a  bad  hand,  should  pass,  in  order  that  if  he  is  afterwards 
obliged  to  play  by  calling  a  king  (which  is  called  forced 
spa<&lle),  he  may  not  be  belted  singly. 

8.  The  player  who  has  once  passed,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
play:  and  he  who  has  asked  leave  cannot  refuse  to  play;  un- 
less another  should  propose  playing  without  calling. 

9.  When  a  person  has  four  kinffs,  he  may  call  a  queen  to 
one  of  his  kings,  but  not  that  whic^  is  trumps.  He  who  has 
one  or  more  kmffs  may  call  himself,  that  is  one  of  those  kings ; 
but  in  this  case  ne  must  make  six  tricks  alone,  and  therefore 
wins  or  loses  singly.  The  king  of  the  suit  in  which  he  plays 
cannot  be  called. 

10.  When  he  who  is  not  eldest  of  hand  has  the  king  called, 
and  plays  spadille,  maniUe,  or  basto,  or  even  the  king  called, 
in  order  to  show  that  he  is  the  friend,  having  other  kings  that 
he  is  apprehensive  the  ombre  may  trump,  he  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  for  the  vole ;  and  he  is  basted,  if  it  should  appear 
it  is  done  with  that  design. 

11.  No  hand  is  allowed  to  be  shown,  though  codille  may 
already  be  won,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the 
ombre  is  basted  singly.  Should  the  ombre  or  his  friend  show 
his  cards,  before  he  has  made  six  tricks,  judging  that  he  might 
liave  made  them,  and  there  should  appear  a  possibility  of 
preventing  his  making  them,  the  other  players  may  compel 
film  to  play  his  cards  in  what  order  they  choose. 

12.  Whoever  plays  without  calling  must  himself  make  six 
tricks  to  win;  all  the  other  players  b^ing  united  against  him, 
and  therefore  exert  their  combined  efforts  to  distress  him. 
AMioever  plays  without  calling,  is  permitted  to  play  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  who  woidd  play  with  calling:  neverthe- 
less, if  he  who  has  asked  leave  will  play  without  calling,  he 
lias  the  preference  of  him  who  would  force  him.  These  are 
the  two  methods  of  play  without  calling,  which  are  called 
forced. 
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13.  He  who  plays  without  calling,  not  dividine  the  winnings 
with  any  other  player,  consequenUy  when  he  loses  pays  all 
himself.  Should  he  lose  by  remise,  he  is  basted,  and  pays 
each  other  player  the  consolation,  the  sans  appeller  (com- 
monly, though  erroneously,  called  the  sans  prendre),  and  the 
matadores.  £ould  there  be  any.  Should  he  lose  codille,  he  is 
also  basted,  and  pays  each  player  what  he  would  have  receiyed 
from  them  if  he  had.  been  the  winner. .  Those  who  win  codille 
divide  the  gains;  and  if  there  be  any  remaining  counters, 
they  belong  to  the  player  of  the  three  who  may  have  the 
spadille,  or  the  highest  trump  in  the  succeeding  deal.  The 
same  rule  operates  with  respect  to  him  who  calls  one  of  his 
own  kings;  he  wins  or  loses  alone,  as  in  the  other  cajse,  except 
the  sans  appeller,  which  he  pays  if  a  loser,  or  receives  as  a 
winner,  although  he  plays  singly. 

14.  Should  he  play  sans  appeller,  though  he  may  have  a 
sure  game,  he  is  compeUed  to  name  his  suit;  which  neglect- 
ing, blowing  his  cards,  and  saying,  '*  I  play  sans  appeller,"  in 
this  case,  either  of  the  rest  of  the  players  can  oblige  him  to 
play  in  which  suit  he  chooses,  though  he  should  not  have  a 
trump  in  that  siut. 

15.  No  player  is  compelled  to  trump,  when  he  is  not 
poflsessed  of  any  of  the  suit  led,  nor  obliged  to  pay  a  higher 
card  in  that  suit  if  he  has  it ;  it  being  optional  to  hmi,  although 
he  is  the  last  player,  and  the  trick  belongs  to  the  ombre ;  but 
he  is  compelled  to  play  in  the  suit  led  if  he  can,  otherwise  ho 
renounces.  Should  he  separate  a  card  from  his  game  and 
9how  it,  he  is  compelled  to  play  it ;  if,  by  not  doing  it,  the 
game  should  be  prejudiced,  or  give  any  inteUigence  to  his 
friend,  but  particularly  if  it  should  be  a  matadore.  He  who 
plays  sans  appeller,  or  by  calling  himself,  is  not  subject  to 
this  rule. 

16.  One  player  may  turn  the  tricks  made  by  the  others, 
and  reckon  what  has  been  played;  but  only  when  it  is  his 
turn  to  play.     Should  he,  instead  of  turning  a  player's  tricks, 

I  and  see  I " 


turn  and  see  his  game,  or  show  it  to  the  o&er  players,  he  is 
basted,  together  with  him  whose  cards  he  turned;  each  paying 
a  moie^  of  the  loss. 

17.  He  who  renounces  is  basted  as  often  as  detected;  but 
no  renounce  takes  place  till  the  trick  is  turned.  Should  the 
lenonnee  be  discovered  before  the  deal  is  finished,  and  has 
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proved  detrimental  to  the  game,  the  cards  muat  be  taken  up 
again,  and  the  game  replayed  firom  that  trick  where  the 
renounce  began.  But  should  all  the  cards  be  played,  the 
bast  is  still  made,  and  the  cards  must  not  be  replayed,  imlees 
there  should  be  several  renounces  in  the  same  deal.  In  this 
case  they  are  to  be  played  again,  unless  the  cards  should  have 
been  previously  mixed  togetiier.  When  several  basts  appear 
in  the  same  deal,  they  al?  go  together,  unless  a  different  agree- 
ment is  made;  and  in  cases  of  bast,  the  greatest  is  first 
reckoned. 

SHOST  SULES  FOB  LEABNEBS. 

1.  When  you  are  the  ombre,  and  your  friend  leads  from  a 
mat,  play  your  best  trump,  and  then  lead  the  next  best  the 
first  opportunity. 

2.  If  you  possess  all  the  trumps,  continue  leading  them, 
except  you  hold  certain  other  winning  cards. 

3.  If  all  the  mats  are  not  revealed,  by  the  time  you  have 
six  tricks,  do  not  run  a  risk  in  playing  for  the  vole. 

4.  When  you  are  the  friend  called,  and  hold  only  a  mat, 
lead  it;  but  if  it  is  guarded  by  a  small  trump,  lead  that.  But 
when  the  ombre  is  kst  player,  lead  the  best  trump  you  pos- 
sess. 

5.  Punto  in  red,  or  king  of  trumps  in  black,  are  good  cards 
to  lead  when  you  are  best,  and  should  either  of  them  succeed, 
then  play  a  small  trump. 

6.  If  the  ombre  leads  to  discover  his  friend,  and  you  have 
king,  queen,  and  knave,  put  on  the  knave. 

7.  Preserve  the  suit  called,  whether  friend  or  foe. 

8.  When  playing  against  a  lone  hand,  never  lead  a  king, 
unless  you  have  the  queen;  nor  change  the  suit;  and  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  ombre  from  being  last  player. 

9.  You  are  to  call  to  your  strongest  suits,  except  you  have 
a  queen  guarded;  and  if  elder  hand,  you  have  a  better  chance 
than  when  middle  hand. 

10.  A  good  player  may  succeed  better  with  a  weaker 
hand,  when  either  elder  or  younger,  than  if  middle  hand. 

PABTICULAB   GAMES.  ' 

Having  made  the  learner  acquainted  '^th  the  rules  neces- 
sary to  a  knowledge  of  the  game  of   quadrille,  we  «>baU 
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now  present  him  with  a  copious  collection  of  0ach  cases  as 
give  a  £ur  chance  of  winning  the  game  by  calling  a  king; 
with  directions  at  the  end  of  each  case,  what  trump  it  is 
neceiBary  to  lead. 

Games  in  Red,  ujhich  may  be  played,  calUng  a  King, 

I.  Spadille,  manille,  two  small  hearts  or  dieimonds,  the  queen 
of  clubs  and  one  small  one,  and  four  small  cards  of  the  other 
suits.     Lead  a  small  trump. 

II.  Spadille,  manille,  two  small  hearts  or  diamonds,  with  the 
knave  and  two  small  clubs,  and  three  small  cards  of  the  other 
suits.     Lead  a  small  trump. 

III.  Spadille,  maniUe,  two  small  hearts  or  diamonds,  three 
small  clubs,  and  three  small  cards  of  the  other  suits.  Lead  a 
small  trump. 

IV.  SpadiUe,  punto,  king,  queen,  and  one  small  heart  or  dia- 
mond, tluree  smaU  clubs,  &e  queen,  and  one  spade.  Lead 
punto. 

V.  Spadille,  punto,  king,  knave,  and  one  small  heart  or  dia- 
mond, me  knave  and  two  small  dubs,  and  two  small  spades. 
Lead  punto. 

VI.  Spadille,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  heart  or 
diamond,  with  the  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  club,  and  two 
smaU  spades.     Lead  the  king  of  trumps. 

VII.  Spadille,  three,  four,£ve,  and  six  of  hearts  or  diamonds, 
king  of  clubs  and  one  more,  queen  and  two  small  spades; 
-whether  elder  or  any  other  hand,  when  you  have  the  lead  play 
a  smdl  trump,  in  the  second  lead  play  spadille. 

Vm.  Manille,  basto,  pimto,  and  two  small  hearts  or  dia- 
monds, three  small  clubs,  and  the  knave  and  one  spade.  Lead 
manille. 

IX.  N.B.  Manille,  basto,  king,  and  two  small  hearts  or  dia- 
monds, queen,  and  one  small  dub,  and  three  small  spades. 
Lead  manille. 

X.  N.B.  Manille,  basto,  queen,  and  two  small  hearts  or  dia- 
monds, queen,  and  two  small  dubs,  knave,  and  one  spade. 
Lead  manille. 

XL  Manille,  basto,  with  the  three  smallest  hearts  or  dia- 
monds, queen,  and  one  small  dub,  knave,  and  two  small  spades. 
Play  a  small  trump. 

Xn.  N.B.  Mamlle,  Punto,  king,  and  two  small  hearts  or 
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diamonds,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  club,  king  and  one 
small  spade.     Lead  maniUe. 

XIII.  ManiUe,  punto,  queen,  and  two  small  hearts  or  dia- 
monds, queen  and  one  small  club,  king  and  two  small  spades. 
Play  a  small  trump. 

XIV.  ManiUe,  pimto,  and  three  smaU  hearts  or  diamonds, 
knave  and  one  small  dub,  king,  queen,  and  one  smaU  spade. 
Flay  a  smaU  trump.- 

aV.  ManiUe,  and  the  four  smaUest  hearts  or  diamonds, 
queen,  and  one  smaU  club,  king,  queen,  and  one  smaU  spade. 
Play  a  smaU  trump. 

XVI.  N.B.  Basto,  punto,  king,  and  two  smaU  hearts  or  dia- 
monds, king  and  queen  of  dubs,  queen,  and  two  smaU  spades. 
Lead  basto. 

XVII.  N.B.  Basto,  punto,  queen,  and  two  smaU  hearts  or 
diamonds,  queen,  knave,  and  one  smaU  dub,  king  and  queen 
of  spades.     Lead  basto. 

XVIII.  N.B.  Basto,  punto,  and  three  of  the  smaUest  hearts 
or  diamonds,  king  and  queen  of  dubs,  queen,  knave,  and  one 
smaU  spade.     Play  a  smaU  trump. 

XIX.  Basto,  and  the  four  smallest  hearts  or  diamonds,  king 
and  queen  of  clubs,  queen,  knave,  and  one  smaU  spade.  Play 
a  smaU  tramp. 

XX.  N.B.  Punto,  king,  queen,  and  two  smaU  hearts  or  dia- 
monds, king  and  queen,  of  dubs,  queen,  knave,  and  one  smaU 
spade.     Lead  punto. 

XXI.  Punto,  king,  and  three  smaU  hearts  or  diamonds,  king 
and  queen  of  clubs,  queen,  knave,  and  one  smaU  spade.  Play 
a  smaU  trump. 

You  are  to  observe  that  those  cases  which  are  marked  thus, 
(N.B.)  are  very  good  eames  to  play,  and  that  you  have  the 
odds  of  your  side,  to  wm  those  which  are  not  marked. 

Games  in  Blacky  which  may  he  played^  calling  a  King, 

I.  SpadiUe,  maniUe,  and  two  smaU  dubs  or  spades,  the 
knave,  and  two  smaU  hearts,  and  three  smaU  diamonds.  Lead 
a  smaU  trump. 

II.  N.B.  SpadiUe,  maniUe,  and  two  small  clubs  or  ^Midett 
queen,  and  two  smaU  hearts,  and  three  smaU  diamonds.  Lead 
«  smaU  trump. 
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III.  SpadiUe,  manille,  and  two  small  dubs  or  spades,  three 
small  hearts,  three  small  diamonds.     Lead  a  small  trump. 

rV.  N.B.  Spadille,  king,  queen,  and  two  small  clubs  or 
spades,  with  the  queen  and  one  small  heart,  three  small  dia- 
monds.    Lead  the  king  of  trumps. 

V.  Spadille,  king,  knave,  and  two  small  clubs,  queen,  and 
two  diamonds,  two  small  hearts.     Play  a  small  trump. 

YI.  Spadille,  queen,  and  three  small  dubs  or  spades,  queen, 
and  two  small  hearts,  two  small  diamonds.   Play  a  small  trump. 

Vn.  Spadille,  and  the  four  smallest  dubs  or  spades,  king, 
and  one  small  heart,  queen  and  two  small  diamonds.  Play  a 
small  trump. 

Vm.  Manille,  basto,  king,  and  two  smaU  dubs  or  spades, 
three  small  hearts,  and  two  small  diamonds.     Lead  manille, 

IX.  Manille,  basto,  queen,  and  two  small  clubs  or  spades, 
three  small  hearts,  queen,  and  one  small  diamond.  Lead 
manille. 

X.  Manille,  basto,  knave,  and  two  small  dubs  or  spades, 
knave  and  one  heart,  three  small  diamonds.     Lead  mamlle. 

XI.  Manille,  basto,  and  three  small  dubs  or  spades,  queen 
and  two  small  hearts,  knave  and  one  small  diamond.  Lead 
manille. 

XII.  N.B.  Manille,  king,  queen,  and  two  small  dubs  or 
spades,  king,  and  one  small  heart,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small 
diamond.     Lead  manille. 

XIII.  N.B.  Manille,  king,  knave,  and  two  small  dubs  or 
spades,  king  and  one  small  heart,  que^n  and  two  small  dia- 
monds.  Lead  manille. 

XIV.  Manille,  king,  and  three  small  clubs  or  spades,  queen, 
and  two  small  hearts,  king  and  one  small  diamond.  Play  a 
smaU  trump. 

XV.  Manille,  and  the  four  smallest  clubs  or  spades,  king, 
queen,  and  one  small  heart,  two  small  diamonds.  Play  a  small 
trump. 

XVI.  N.B.  Basto,  king,  queen,  ana  two  small  clubs  or 
spades,  queen  and  two  sinall  hearts,  king  and  one  small  dia- 
mond.    Lead  basto. 

XVIL  N.B.  Basto,  king,  knave,  and  two  smaU  clubs  or 
spades,  knave  and  one  heart,  king  and  two  small  diamonds. 
Lead  basto. 

XVm.  N.B.  Basto,  king,  and  three  small  dubs  or  spades. 
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king  and  queen  of  hearts,  queen  and  two  small  diamonds. 
Play  a  small  trmnp. 

XIX.  Basto,  and  four  of  the  smallest  dubs  or  raadee,  king 
and  queen  of  hearts,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  diamond! 
Play  a  small  trump. 

XX.  N.B.  King,  queen,  knaye,  and  two  small  clubs  or 
spades,  king  and  queen  of  hearts,  knave  and  two  small  dia* 
monds.     Lead  the  king  of  tramps. 

XXI.  King,  queen,  seven,  six,  and  five  of  clubs  or  spades, 
king  and  queen  of  hearts,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  dia- 
mond.    Lead  the  king  of  trumps. 

You  are  to  observe,  that  those  cases  which  are  maiked  thus, 
(N.B.)  are  rery  good  games  to  play,  and  you  have  the  odds  of 
your  side  to  wm  those  which  are  not  marked. 

N.B.  You  are  to  call  to  your  strongest  suits,  except  you  have 
a  queen  guarded.  And  if  you  are  elder  hand,  you  have  a 
fairer  chance  to  win  the  game  than  if  middle  hand,  because  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  leading  a  trump,  whidi  firequently 
makes  your  Adversaries  play  against  each  other. 

CASES  CALCULATED,  SHOWINQ  THE  PLAYERS  THE  ODDS  OP 

winning  the  followinq  qames  at  quadrille,  bans 
prendre;  and  also  such  games  as  ought  not  to  bb 
plated  sans  prendre. 

Games  tA  Black,  Elder  Hand. 

I.  Three  matadores  in  clubs,  king  and  six  of  diamonds,  king 
and  six  of  hearts,  king,  five  and  six  of  spades.  Play  trumps 
to  all  the  elder-hand  games.     The  above  game  wins  27  to  4. 

II.  Three  matadores  and  the  three  of  clubs,  king  and  six  of 
diamonds,  king  and  six  of  hearts,  and  two  small  spades.  The 
above  game  wms  215  to  162,  or  about  4  to  3. 

III.  Three  matadores,  three  and  four  of  clubs,  king  and  six 
of  diamonds,  three  small  hearts.  Wins  291  to  86,  or  above 
10  to  8. 

IV.  Three  matadores,  with  the  three,  four,  and  five  of 
clubs,  two  small  diamonds,  and  two  small  hearts.  Wins  near 
10  to  1. 

V.  Spedille,  manille,  king,  knave,  three  and  four  of  dubs, 
two  small  diamonds,  two  smaU  hearts.  Wins  4896  to  9022 
or  about  8  to  5. 
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VI.  Spadille,  manille,  king,  three,  four  and  fire  of  dubs, 
two  small  diamonds,  two  small  hearts.     Wins  about  8  to  5. 

VIL  Spadille,  manille,  king,  three  and  four  of  clubs,  king 
and  six  of  diamonds,  and  three  small  hearts.  Loses  1514  to 
1125,  or  about  4  to  3. 

Yin.  Spadille,  manille,  three,  four,  fire,  and  six  of  clubs, 
two  small  diamonds,  and  two  sma^  hearts.  Loses  1514  to 
1125,  or  about  4  to  3. 

IX.  Spadille,  manille,  three,  four,  and  five  of  dubs,  king, 
and  one  small  diamond,  and  three  small  hearts.  Loses  2234 
to  405,  or  about  11  to  2. 

X.  Three  false  matadores  and  three  of  dubs,  king  and  six 
of  diamonds,  king  and  six  of  hearts,  king  and  six  of  spades. 
Wins  215  to  162,  or  about  4  to  3. 

XI.  Three  &lse  matadores,  three  and  foui-  of  clubs,  king 
and  six  of  diamonds,  king,  six  and  five  of  hearts.  Wins  291 
to  86,  or  above  10  to  3. 

XII.  Three  &lse  matadores,  three,  four  and  five  of  dubs, 
king,  and  six  of  diamonds,  two  small  hearts.  Wins  1025  to 
106,  or  near  10  to  1. 

XIII.  Manille,  basto,  queen,  three,  four  and  five  of  clubs, 
king  and  one  small  diamond,  two  small  hearts.  Wins  4895 
to  3022,  or  above  8  to  5. 

XIV.  Manille,  basto,  knave,  three,  four  and  five  of  dubs, 
king  and  one  small  diamond,  two  small  hearts.  Loses  4162 
to  3755,  or  almost  10  to  9. 

XV.  Spadille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  clubs,  king  and 
one  small  diamond,  king  of  spades,  king  and  one  small  heart. 
Lead  a  small  trump,  and  the  chance  for  winning  is  1749  to 
890;  or  near  2  to  1. 

XVI.  Spadille,  three,  four,  five,  six  and  seven  of  dubs, 
king,  and  one  diamond,  king  of  spades  and  king  of  hearts. 
Wins  about  275  to  2. 

XVTI.  Manille,  king,  queen,  two  small  spades  or  clubs, 
king,  and  a  small  heart,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  diamond. 

XVIII.  Manille,  king,  knave,  two  small  spades,  or  clubs, 
king  and  a  small  heart,  queen  and  two  small  diamonds. 

XIX.  Basto,  king,  queen,  two  small  spades  or  dubs,  queen 
and  ^o  small  hearts,  king  and  a  small  diamond. 

XX.  Basto,  king,  knave,  two  small  clubs  or  spades,  king 
and  queen  of  diamonds,  queen  and  two  small  hearts. 
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Gamei  in  red.  Elder  Hand. 

I.  Three  matadores  in  hearts,  king  and  one  diamond,  king 
%nd  one  spade,  king  and  two  dubs.  Wins  24  to  11,  or  about 
2tol. 

II.  Three  matadores  and  three  of  hearts,  king  and  one  small 
diamond,  king  and  queen  of  clubs,  and  two  small  spades. 
Wins  7010  to  1661,  above  4  to  1;  besides  the  chance  that  his 
kings  and  queen  pass,  though  he  should  not  fetch  out  all  tiie 
trumps. 

III.  Three  matadores  and  three  and  fonr  of  hearts,  king  and 
one  small  dub,  three  diamonds.     Wins  almost  4  to  3. 

IV.  Three  matadores,  three,  four  and  five  of  hearts,  two 
small  diamonds,  two  small  dubs.  Wins  291  to  86,  or  above 
10  to  3. 

V.  SpadiUe,  manille,  punto,  queen,  three  and  foiurof  hearts, 
two  snudl  diiEimonds,  and  two  small  dubs.  Loses  1706  to 
1339,  or  above  5  to  4. 

VI.  Spadille,  manille,  punto,  three,  four  and  five  of  hearts, 
two  small  diamonds,  two  small  clubs.  Loses  1614  to  1125, 
or  above  4  to  3. 

VIL  Spadille,  manille,  king,  three,  four  and  five  of  hearts, 
two  small  diamonds,  two  small  clubs.  Loses  278  to  99,  or 
about  14  to  5. 

VIII.  Spadille,  manille,  three,  four,  five  and  six  of  hearts, 
two  small  diamonds,  two  small  dubs.     Loses  above  3  to  I. 

IX.  SpadiUe,  manille,  three,  four,  five  and  six  of  hearts, 
king  and  one  dub,  two  small  diamonds.  Wins  1845  to  794, 
or  above  9  to  4. 

X.  Spadille,  manille,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  of  hearts, 
two  small  diamonds,  one  «mall  dub.  Wins  above  9  to  1, 
nearer  10  to  1. 

XL  Four  matadores  in  hearts,  king  and  two  small  dubs, 
king  and  two  small  spades.  Wins  about  16  to  1.  That  he 
fetches  out  the  trump  is  7206  to  1465,  near  5  to  1 ;  besides 
the  chance  for  his  kmg's  passing,  though  the  trump  should 
not  faU. 

XII.  Three  false  matadores  and  three  of  hearts,  king  and 
one  small  dub,  king  and  one  diamond,  king  and  one  small 
ipade.     Loses  5791  to  2880,  or  above  2  to  1. 

XIII.  Three  fidse  matadores,  three  and  four  of  hearts,  king 
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and  one  dub,  king  and  two  spades.  Wins  21  (i  to  162,  or 
about  4  to  3. 

XIV.  Three  &lse  matadores,  three,  four  and  five  of  hearts, 
king  and  one  small  club,  two  small  spades.  Wins  291  to  86, 
or  aboTe  10  to  3. 

XY.  Three  false  matadores,  with  the  knave,  the  three,  four 
and  five  of  hearts,  one  small  diamond,  two  small  spades. 
Winsl025  to  106,  near  10  to  1 ;  provided  the  lead  comes  into 
your  hand  a  second  time,  without  trumping  with  a  matadore. 

XVI.  Three  false  matadores,  with  the  queen,  the  three,  four 
and  five  of  hearts,  one  small  diamond,  two  small  clubs.  (As 
the  former)  wins  near  10  to  1. 

XVII.  Manille,  basto,  king,  three,  four  and  five  of  hearts, 
king  and  one  diamond,  two  small  clubs.  Loses  1514  to  1125, 
or  about  4  to  3. 

XVIII.  Manille,  basto,  queen,  three,  four  and  five  of  hearts, 
king  and  one  dub,  two  small  spades.  Loses  278  to  99,  or 
near  3  to  1 . 

XIX.  Manille,  basto,  three,  four,  five  and  six  of  hearts, 
king  and  one  dimnond,  two  small  clubs.  Loses  2639  to  405, 
or  about  6  to  1. 

XX.  Spadille,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  of  hearts,  king 
and  one  diamond,  king  of  spades,  and  the  king  of  dubs.  That 
spadiUe  fetehes  out  tkree  trumps,  is  above  4  to  1,  and  conse- 
quently above  4  to  1  for  winning. 

XXI.  SpadiUe,  three,  four,  five  and  six  of  hearts,  king  and 
one  diamond,  king  and  one  spade,  and  the  king  of  clubs. 

ThiGit  three  sure  tricks  in  trumps  lie  against  the  player  is 
1384  to  1255,  and  consequently  the  odds  is  against  his  win- 
ning  the  game. 

If  he  pkys  the  game,  he  must  begin  with  leading  a  small 
trump;  for  if  he  plays  spadille,  he  has  no  chance  at  all. 

At  his  second  lead  he  ought  to  play  spadille,  having  the 
fairest  probability  of  winning  the  game  by  that  method  of 


^t. 


L  all  the  games  of  false  matadores,  we  have  supposed  the 
player  is  not  over-ruffed  or  trumped  before  the  lead  comes 
again  into  his  hand. 

N.6  If  you  should  have  a  sans  prendre  game,  and  it  should 
be  5  to  4  for  winning  it,  you  are  to  consider  that  the  calling 
a  king  makes  it  a  sure  ganre  won,  besides  the  diance  of 
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winning  a  vole;  and  therefore,  upon  a  strict  calculation,  it  is 
foimd  to  be  more  adyisable  to  call  a  king  in  such  a  case. 

N.B.  A  Bood  player  may  play  a  weaker  game,  either  elder 
or  younger  nand,  than  middle  hand. 

LAWS  AT   QUAD&ILLt. 

I.  Whoever  names  any  suit  for  trumps,  he  must  abide  fay 
it,  thouirh  it  should  happen  to  be  his  worst  suit 

II.  If  a  card  happens  to  be  fiioed  in  dealing,  you  must  deal 
again,  except  it  is  the  last  card. 

III.  If  you  play  with  eleyen  cards  you  are  basted. 

IV.  If  you  play  sans  prendre,  or  have  matadores,  you  are 
to  demand  them  before  the  next  dealer  has  finished  his  deal, 
otherwise  you  lose  the  benefit  of  them. 

y .  If  any  body  names  his  trump  without  asking  leave,  he 
is  obliged  to  play  sans  prendre,  unles  he  is  the  younger  hand, 
and  all  the  rest  have  passed. 

VI.  If  any  hodj  plays  out  of  his  turn,  that  card  played  may 
be  called  at  any  tune  in  that  deal,  proyided  he  does  not  revoke; 
or  the  adversaries  may  demand  the  partner  of  him,  who  played 
out  of  his  turn,  or  his  own  partner,  to  play  any  suit  he  thinks 
fit. 

VII.  After  the  game  is  won,  if  the  person  who  won  the 
sixth  trick  plays  the  seventh  card,  he  is  obliged  to  play  for  the 
vole. 

VIII.  If  you  have  four  kings  dealt  you,  you  are  at 
liberty  either  to  call  a  queen  to  one  of  your  lungs,  or  to 
call  one  of  your  kings;  but  you  are  not  to  call  the  queen  of 
trumps. 

IX.  If  anybody  separates  a  card  fix>m  the  rest,  he  ought  to 
play  it,  if  the  adverse  party  has  seen  it,  unless  he  plays  sans 
prendre. 

X.  If  the  king  called,  or  his  partner  plays  outof  his  tuni>  no 
vole  is  to  be  played  for. 

XI.  No  person  is  to  be  basted  for  a  renounce,  unless  the 
trick  is  turned  and  quitted;  and  if  any  person  renounces,  and 
it  is  discovered,  if  the  player  should  happen  to  be  basted  by 
such  renounce,  all  the  parties  are  to  take  up  their  cards,  and 
plBLj  them  over  again. 

XII.  Forced  spadiUe  is  not  obliged  to  make  three  trickig 
nor  is  allowed  to  play  for  the  vole. 
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XIII.  Whoever  undertakes  playing  the  voie,  has  the  prefer- 
ence of  playing  before  him  who  offers  to  play  sans  prendre. 

XIV.  If  all  parties  agree  to  it,  before  you  begin  to  play, 
let  the  person  have  the  preference  of  playing  who  plays  for 
the  most  tricks;  which  will  prevent  small  games  from  being 
played. 

XV.  The  ombre  is  entitled  to  know  his  king  called,  before 
he  declares  for  the  vole. 

XVI.  When  six  tricks  are  won,  he  who  won  the  sixth 
trick  ought  to  say,  I  play  the  vole ;  or  I  do  not  play  the  vole ; 
or,  I  ask — and  nothing  else. 

XVII.  He  who  wins  the  vole  is  to  take  double  the  stake 
played  for  out  of  the  pool. 

XVni.  He  who  asKS  leave  (if  elder  hand)  may  play  sans 
prendre,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  other  players. 

XIX.  If  you  have  one  king  only,  you  may  call  yourself,  but 
must  win  six  tricks. 

XX.  If  you  play  the  king  surrendered,  he  miist  win  six 
tricks  who  demands  the  king  of  any  person. 

XXI.  He  who  has  passed  once,  (imless  he  has  spadiUe)  has  no 
right  to  call  afterwards;  also,  he  who  has  asked  is  obliged  to 
play,  unless  some  body  else  plays  sans  prendre. 

XXII.  If  the  ombre,  or  his  friend,  shew  their  cards  before 
ihey  have  won  six  tricks,  the  adversaries  may  call  their 
cards  as  th^j)lease,  specifying  each  card. 

XXIII.  Whoever  has  only  asked  leave,  cannot  play  sans 
prendre,  unless  he  is  forced. 

XXrV.  You  are  at  liberty  to  look  at  all  the  tricks  turned, 
when  you  are  to  lead,  but  not  otherwise. 

XXV.  Whoever  undertakes  playing  for  the  vole,  and  does 
not  succeed,  has  a  right  to  the  stakes  sans  prendre,  and  mata- 
dorcs  if  he  has  them,  having  won  his  game. 

XXVI.  If  any  person  discovers  his  game,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  play  for  the  vole. 

XXVII.  If  there  happen  to  be  two  cards  of  the  same  sort, 
and  found  out  before  the  deal  is  ended,  the  deal  is  void,  but  not 
otherwise. 

XXVIII.  No  body  is  to  declare  how  many  trumps  are  played 
out. 

XXIX.  He  who  calls,  and  does  not  make  three  tricks,  is  to 
>3  boated  alone,  unless  he  plays  forced  spadiUe, 
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ADDITIONS   TO   THE   GAME   AT   QITADBILLE. 

In  order  to  vary  ihiB  game,  some  introduce  the  Mediateur, 
either  with  or  without  the  Favourite  suit ;  the  first  term  sig- 
nifies a  king,  which  any  person  may  demand,  in  order  to  play 
sans  prendre,  giving  in  return  some  other  card  and  a  fish ; 
but  if  the  king  is  of  the  favourite  suit,  then  two  fish  are  to  be 
paid.  The  favourite  suit  is  determined  either  by  drawing  a 
card,  or  otherwise  fixing  upon  a  suit  at  the  commencement  of 
the  party ;  and  during  the  whole  game,  each  player,  asking 
leave  in  that,  has  a  preference  before  others  who  have  a  good 
hand  in  a  different  suit,  unless  a  mediateur  is  demanded,  then 
it  takes  the  lead ;  and  if  in  the  favourite  suit,  first ;  those 
who  play  alone,  without  the  mediateur,  precede  even  that, 
and,  when  in  the  fovourite,  take  place  of  all. 

Solitaire  quadrille  is  where  it  is  agreed  not  to  call,  but 
always  play  sans  prendre,  with  or  without  the  mediateur ;  and 
if  in  any  deal  no  one  can  play  alone,  then  the  cards  are  to 
be  dealt  again,  and  such  adoitions  made  to  the  stake  as  may 
have  been  settled. 

Solitaire  quadrille  by  three,  or  tredille,  is  excepting  the 
king,  throwing  out  all  of  one  red  suit,  and  the  six  of  the  other ; 
each  person  pla3ring  on  their  own  account,  as  at  three-handed 
whist.  

In  Lancashire,  where  this  game  is  very  much  in  vogue,  it 
is  customary  to  play  with  a  purchased  king,  and  preferable 
suit  (always  hearts)  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  is  styled  the 
Mediateur  and  Favourite  suit,  as  may  be  fully  perceived  by 
the  following  table  of 

BEWARDS   AT   PREFEBENCE. 

1 .  An  Ask-leave  in  a  common  suit :  the  same  as  at  plain 
quadrille ;  viz.  one  a  piece. 

2.  An  Ask-leave  in  hearts :  double  from  the  pool,  that  is 
two  a  piece  besides  the  aces  ;  if  matadores  two  a  piece  firom 
the  adversaries ;  double  mats  four  a  piece. 

3  A  purchased  king  in  a  common  suit:  one  from  each 
antagonist;  mats  two;  double  mats  three. 

4.  A  Purchase  in  hearts :  two  firom  each ;  mats  four ;  dou- 
ble mats  six. 

N  B.  Pay  two  for  the  purchased-king,  when  the  suit  is  ia 
hearts. 
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5  A  SolO)  eommon  suit:  two  firom  each;  mats  three; 
doaUe  mats  iour. 

6.  A  Solo  in  hearts :  four  from  each ;  mats  six ;  double 
mats  eight. 

7.  A  Vole,  common  suit,  with  a  Mend :  the  game  and  five 
a  piece  out  of  the  pool ;  and  from  the  adyersaries  two  a  piece ; 
J  mats  three ;  double  mats  four. 

8.  A  Vole  in  hearts :  the  game  and  ten  each  out  of  the 
pool;  four  a  piece  from  the  adversaries:  with  mats  six; 
double  mats  eight. 

9  A  Purchase-vole,  common  suit :  the  game  and  ten  out 
of  the  pool ;  three  from  each  adversary ;  mats  four ;  double 
mats  five. 

10.  A  Purchase-vole  in  hearts :  the  game  and  twenty  out 
of  the  pool:  six  a  piece  from  the  opponents;  mats  eight; 
double  mats  ten. 

11.  A  Solo-vole,  common  suit:  the  game  and  twenty  out. 
of  the  pool,  SIX  from  each  antagonist :  mats  seven ;  double 
mats  eight. 

12.  A  Solo- vole  in  hearts :  the  game  and  forty  out  of  the 
pool ;  twelve  from  each  adversary ;  mats  fourteen ;  double 
mats  sixteen. 

13.  A  Baste  in  hearts :  pay  two  a  piece  to  the  board,  and 
put  four  more  out  of  the  pool ;  if  the  next  game  be  in  hearts, 
take  double  out  of  the  pool,  but  if  in  common  suit,  only  what 
lies  upon  the  table,  excepting  the  aces;  always  pay  dou- 
ble to  a  baste  if  it  happens  to  be  an  eight  board,  and  when 
basted  with  a  friend-cidled,  pay  eight  a  piece,  making  the 
next  a  sixteen  board ;  should  another  baste  succeed,  pay 
thirty-two,  and  the  next  sixty-four. 

N.B.  In  common  suits  never  take  any  more  than  what  lies 
on  the  table,  excepting  the  aces,  nor  pay  more  for  a  baste,  unless 
in  hearts,  and  then  in  that  suit  always  pay  and  receive  double. 

A  Baste  off  the  board  is  always  paid  out  of  the  pool ;  if  in 
playing  alone  you  are  basted  off  upon  an  eight  or  sixteen 
bouti,  the  adversaries  are  to  receive  four  or  eight  a  piece, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  baste  upon  the  table,  but  if  in 
hearts  double. 

A  Lost-vole  in  hearts :  pay  four  to  each  adversary. 

A  Lost- vole  with  mats:  four,  that  is,  two  to  the  two  the 
vdveisaries  should  otherwise  pay  you, 
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A  Lost-role  with  doable  mats :  the  four  to  be  returned 
you  were  to  have  received. 

Quadrille  is  in  &ct  ombre,  played  by  four  persons.  The  latter 
heins  now  obsolete,  it  is  not  our  design  to  speak  of  it  prac- 
tically, but  as  there  is  reference  to  it  in  our  article  on  Whist 
and  elsewhere,  we  take  leave  to  touch  on  the  subject  once  more 
tlirough  the  medium  of  Mr.  Pope's  very  elegant  paraphrase. 

BeHnda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 
Bums  to  encoimter  two  adventurous  knights 
At  Ombre,  singly  to  decide  their  doom, 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join ; 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  Nine. 
Soon  as  she  spread  her  hand,  th*  aerial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card : 
First  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  matadore. 
Then  each,  according  to  the  rank  they  bore ; 
For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race, 
Are,  as  when  women,  wond'rous  fond  of  place. 

Behold,  four  kings  in  majesty  rever  d. 

With  hoary  whiskers,  and  a  forky  beard : 

And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower, 

Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r ; 

Four  knaves  in  garb  succinct,  a  trusty  band. 

Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberds  in  their  hand ; 

And  party-colour' d  troops,  a  shining  train. 

Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velyet  plain. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  witk  care ; 

''  Let  spades  be  trumps''  she  said ;  and  trumps  they  were. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadores. 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 
Spadilla  first,  unconqisjrable  lord! 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 
As  many  more  Manillia  forced  to  yield. 
And  march'd  a  victor  firom  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Basto  followed,  but  his  &te  more  hard,    ' 
Qain'd  but  one  trump,  and  one  plebeian  cai^d. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years. 
The  hoary  migesty  of  Spades  appears ; 
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Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  reveal'd ; 
The  rest,  in  many  coloured  robe  oonoeal'd. 
The  rebel-knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 
Proves  the  just  yictim  of  his  royal  rage. 
Ev'n  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew. 
And  mow*d  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
Sad  chanoe  of  war !  now,  destitute  of  aid. 
Ealls  undistinguished  by  the  victor  spade. 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  vield ; 
Now  to  the  baron,  fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades, 
Th'  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  spades. 
The  club's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  dy'd. 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mein,  and  barbVous  pride  I 
What  boots  the  re^  circle  on  his  head. 
His  giant  limbs,  in  state  unwieldly  spread ; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe. 
And,  of  aJl  monarchs,  only  grasps  tiie  globe. 

The  baron  now  his  diamonds  pours  apace ; 

Th'  embroider'd  king  who  shows  but  half  his  &ce. 

And  his  refulgent  queen,  with  powers  combined. 

Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 

Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen^ 

With  throngs  promiscuous  strew  the  level  green. 

The  knave  of  diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 

And  wins  (O  shameful  chance !)  the  queen  of  hearts. 

At  this,  the  blood  the  virgin's  dbeeks  forsook, 

A  Uvid  paleness  spread  o'er  all  her  look ; 

She  sees  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill. 

Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  Codille. 

And  now,  (as  oft  in  some  distempered  state) 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen'ral  fate  ; 
An  ace  of  hearts  steps  forth:  the  king  unseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  motun'd  his  captive  queen; 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace, 
And  Mis  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  ace. 
The  nymph  exulting,  fills  with  shouts  the  sky. 
Tl^  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals*  reply. 

*  Scene,  Hampton  Court. 
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The  following  treatise,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Author,  was  written  ten  years  ago;  in  the 
first  instance  merely  for  the  use  of  a  circle  of  friends  among 
whom  he  was  at  the  time  residing,  and  by  whom  the  game 
was  frequently  played.  A  long  residence  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  was  m  very  general  esteem,  and  a  personal  aptitude 
for  games  of  calculation,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  self- 
imposed  task.  The  spirit  and  style  of  his  essay  are  evidences 
that  it  is  the  production  of  one  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his 
subject,  and  by  no  means  without  confidence  in  himself, 
"  For  convenience  of  reference,"  as  he  tells  us,  "  it  is  divided 
into  parts.  The  first  Part  lays  down  clear  and  concise  Rules 
for  the  Qame,  as  played  and  acknowledged  by  the  '  Acadimie 
de  Paris.* 

"The  Second  Part  relates  to  the  probabilities  of  chances, 
with  tables  for  calculating  the  relative  value  of  any  card. 
The  reader  by  studying  these  tables,  which  are  extremely 
simple,  may  acquire,  in  a  short  period,  a  scientific  method  of 
play. 

''The  Third  Part  gives  some  examples  of  difficult  games, 
and  the  method  of  playing  them:  by  an  attention  to  which 
the  reader  may  get  an  insight  into  the  niceties  of  Ecart^. 
There  are  a  few  passages  marked,  which  refer  to  rules  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  when  playing  with  Foreigners;  but 
which  scarcely  apply  to  the  game  as  played  in  our  dubs  and 
drawing«rooms.  Further  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  pecu- 
liarity. 

''The  Author  confidently  offers  this  Kttle  treatise  to  the 
public  as  a  iofe  guide — ^lone  experience  of  the  game  having 
nuide  him  acquainted  with  all  its  mysteries.  Said  a  worldly 
Parisian  to  his  son,  whom  he  discovered  lamenting  over  an 
empty  purse, '  My  son,  until  you  have  four  eyes  in  your  head, 
nsk  not  your  gold  at  Ecart^." — ^The  Author  lias  but  one  better 
counsel  to  offer— 

'plat  hot  at  all!'* 
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PART  I — ON  THE  BULBS. 

Of  all  Gaines  of  Commerce,  the  most  &shionable  at  this 
moment  is  Ecart6;  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  have  never  yet  been 
famished  with  a  complete  Treatise  on  its  Rules — still  less  has 
any  writer  indicated  the  method  of  playing,  or  explained  its 
niceties  and  different  combinations.  *  Hence  was  the  author 
detennined  to  compile  a  Treatise,  in  which  should  be  layed 
down,  not  only  the  rules  recognized  and  adopted  by  the  clubs, 
but  also  be  pointed  out,  how  to  detect  and  punish  tiie  different 
errors  which  might  be  committed  in  the  course  of  the  rubber. 

It  became  necessary  to  give  an  example  of  the  ordinary 
games,  and  the  manner  of  playing  them;  hence  he  has  added 
to  this  Treatise  directions  how  the  cards  ought  to  be  played 
in  different  games,  whether  with  a  view  to  win  points,  or  to 
avoid  losing  them, — taking  for  his  basis,  every  probable  com- 
bination which  the  doctrine  of  chances  presents  in  a  game 
composed  of  thirty-two  cards. 

ON  THE  GAME  OF  ECABTE. 

1.  Ecarte  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  a  pack  or  game  of 
thirty-two  cards, — ^the  deuce,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  each 
suit  being  discarded. 

2.  Five  points  scored  are  game, — ^unless  there  be  any  mutual 
agreement  to  the*  contrary. 

8.  The  score  is  always  marked  on  the  side  of  the  stakes. 

4.  The  money,  whetner  stakes  or  bets  is  always  put  on  the 
table. 

5.  Whoever  wins  three  tricks,  scores  one  point:  whoever 
wins  aU  the  tricks,  scores  two.  This  is  called  in  French, 
making  the  **ro/e." 

6.  Only  two  points  can  be  scored  in  a  single  deal,  unless 
one  of  the  parties  hold  or  turn  up  the  king. 

7.  It  may  be  either  played  in  games  or  rubbers.  A  rubber 
consists  in  winning  two  games  out  of  three. 

*  No  Denon  really  understanding  cards  will  aver  that  there  ia  "no  play 
in  Ecarte."  This  is  a  silly  sophistry,'  arising  from  the  false  data  that  it  ii 
easier  to  manage  five  cards  than  thirteen ;  and  a  person  acting  on  this 
principle  will  soon  find  his  mistake  to  his  cost 
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8.  The  winner  cannot  refuse  giving  "a  reyenge;*'  the  loser 
is  not  obliged  to  accept  it. 

9.  It  is  usual  to  have  two  packs  of  cards,  used  alternatively : 
to  prevent  mixing  them,  the  backs  of  one  are  generally  dot- 
ted or  coloured:  the  latter  method  is  preferable. 

10.  The  king  is  the  highest  card;  ihe  ace  ranks  next  after 
the  knave. 


ON  CUTTING,   AND  OUTTINO  FOR  DEAL. 

1.  First  see  who  is  eldest  hand:  at  this  game  the  eldest 
hand  deals:  there  is  a  slight  advantage  in  dealing,  because 
the  king  turned  vp,  scores  a  point,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

2.  Many  players  imagine  it  is  as  advantageous  to  be 
younger,  as  elder  hand ;  in  other  words,  as  advantageous  to  play 
first,  as  to  be  played  up  to;*  they  are  in  error, — ^for  it  is  only 
7  to  1  against  the  king  being  turned  up  and  it  is  more  than  7 
to  1  agunst  the  first  player  making  the  point,  from  the  sole 
reason  that  he  is  first  player,  t.^.,  with  cards  which  win  be- 
cause he  is  first,  and  which  would  lose  were  he  last. 

3.  Another  advantage  in  dealing  is,  that  if  the  first  to  play 
(younger  hand)propose8,  the  dealer  presumes  that  his  adver- 
sary  Ims  a  weak  hand,  and  can  profit  by  this  knowledge  by 
refusing  to  give  cards,  whilst  the  younger  hand,  playing  with- 
out throwing  out,  (ecart^,  signifies  ^^tibrown  out,*';  can  have 
no  due  to  &e  strength  of  the  dealer's  cards. 

4.  The  eldest  hand  has  choice  of  cards:  this  choice  once 
made  must  last  throughout  the  game,  imless  fresh  cards  be 
called  for,  which  is  allowable. 

5.  The  deal  is  decided  by  cutting  into  the  pack  and  show- 
ing the  last  card  of  the  cut;  highest  deals. 

6.  If  in  cutting  for  deal,  several  cards  are  shown,  the  lowest 
of  those  turned  up  is  accounted  the  cut. 

7.  Whoever  neglects  to  show  his  cut,  is  supposed  to  have 
cut  lowest  of  all. 

8.  The  cut  holds  good,  even  if  the  pack  be  incomplete. 

*  As  in  EcarU  the  eldest  deaJs,  and  consequently  plays  last,  (contrary  to 
the  usual  mode,)  to  aToid  the  confusion  wllich  the  terms  "elder  hand"  and 
*<  younger  hand"  would  make,  the  two  players  are  t|u-onghout  this  work 
called  the  one  **  dealer,"  the  other  *'pUiyer," — the  letter  designating  him 
who  leads  the  first  card. 
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9.  When  a  pack  of  cards  is  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  all 
preceding  deal»— eyen  that  in  which  the  discoyery  is  made, 
proyided  the  deal  be  already  played  ont— hold  good. 

10.  A  cut  must  consist  of  more  than  one  card. 

ON  DEALING. 

I.  The  cards  are  dealt  by  two  and  three,  or  by  three  and  two. 
Fiye  are  giyen  to  each  player,  and  the  eleyenth  is  turned  up. 

.  2.  The  turned  up  canl  indicates  the  suit  of  the  trumps. 

3.  A  trump  is  superior  to  eyery  other  card  of  a  different  suit. 

4.  When  once  the  cards  are  dealt  by  two  and  three,  or  by 
three  and  two,  this  order  cannot  be  cluuiged  during  the  game, 
unless  by  giving  notice  to  the  adversary  previously  to  his  cut- 
ting. 

5  1£  this  order  of  dealing  should  be  changed,  the  adversaij 
has  a  right  to  call  a  fresh  deal,  provided  he  has  not  seen  his 
hand.     Once,  however,  the  hand  seen,  the  deal  holds  good. 

6.  The  residue  of  the  pack  (Fr.  tahn)  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  dealer,  and  the  fecart  (or  cards  rejected)  on  the  left,  both 
to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  show,  if  forgotten,  which  party  was 
dealer. 

7.  The  dealer  ought  always  to  shuffle  the  cards,  and  the 
adversary  always  cut;  but  the  latter  is  entitled  to  shuffle  also 
before  cutting,  and  the  dealer  to  re-shuffle  afiresh,  or  to  pre- 
sent the  pack  for  the  cut  without  re-shuffle,  or  to  call  for  fresh 
cards. 

8.  It  is  allowable  to  shuffle  the  cards  each  time  thej  are 
presented  for  cutting,  but  not  to  do  so  twice  following  m  the 
same  deal. 

9.  The  party  receiving  cards  plays  first 

10.  The  king  counts  as  one  pomt  in  fitvor  of  the  person 
either  turning  it  up  or  holding  it. 

[Note.  The  following  role  is  iuyortant,  and  ooght  to  be  read  with 
attention,  as  an  ignorance  of  it  gi^ea  rise  to  frequent  diacuasiona.] 

II.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  holder  of  the  king  mark  it; 
he  ought  to  distinctly  announce  ''that  he  has  the  king.'*  If 
the  holder  is  also  ''the  player,"  he  ought  to  make  this  an- 
noimcement  before  he  leads  his  first  card,  except  when  he 
plays  king  first,  and  in  that  case  it  is  allowable  to  announce  it 
afhir  it  is  on  the  tabic,  but  before  it  is  covered  by  the  adversaiy*3 
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card.  This  rule  is  only  applicable  to  the  youi^r  hand  (or  first 
to  play;)  the  second  to  play  (or  eldest  lumd)  £ould invariably 
announce  the  king  just  before  covering  his  adversary's  first 
card,  otherwise  he  cannot  score  it;  for  his  own  interest  he 
ought  not  to  announce  it  until  just  after  the  opponents  first 
card  is  played. 

12.  When  a  player  deals  out  of  his  turn,  and  the  error  is 
perceived  before  the  trump  is  turned  up,  there  is  a  firesh  deal 
by  the  proper  dealer;  if  tiie  trump  is  turned  up,  the  deal  is 
put  aside,  and  is  a  good  deal  for  the  next  time ;  if  the  error  is 
only  perceived  after  the  hand  is  played^  the  deal  holds  good, 
since  the  fault  lies  between  the  two  players,  the  one  in  having 
dealt,  the  other  in  having  allowed  the  deal. 

13.  A  player  who  plays  before  his  turn  is  only  obliged  to 
take  back  his  card;  if  however  it  is  covered,  the  coup  (or 
trick)  is  good,  this  fault  also  being  commited  throu^  ihe 
negligence  of  both  players. 

14.  When  the  player  is  not  satisfied  with  his  hand,  he  pro- 
poses  to  take  other  cards,  saying  "  I  throw  out"  or  *'  I  propose" 
(usually  however  the  Frendi  terms  are  adopted  in  this  game, 
**JScarte'^  or  "t7«  propose;^')  the  dealer  accepts  or  refuses, 
according  to  whether  satisfied  or  not  with  what  he  holds;  if  he 
accept,  he  gives  as  many  cards  as  his  adversary  requires,  and 
then  serves  himself  with  as  many  as  he  may  want. 

15.  Whoever  plays  without  changing  cards,  or  whoever 
refuses  to  change  cards,  loses  two  points  if  he  make  not  three 
tricks;  and  making  them,  scores  but  one. 

16.  When  a  proposition  is  once  made  or  refused,  there  can 
be  no  retracting;  also,  when  once  a  certain  number  of  cards 
are  asked  for,  that  number  can  neither  be  diminished  nor  in- 
creased. 

17.  If  after  the  second  time  of  giving  cords,  the  player  still 
wishes  to  propose,  he  has  the  power  of  so  doing ;  likewise  after 
the  third,  and  so  on  imtil  the  pack  is  exhausted;  but  the  dealer 
in  reftising,  no  longer  loses  two  points  if  he  does  not  makd 
three  tridra. 

18.  When  after  having  changed  (or  ecarte'd)  several  times, 
the  player  proposes  again,  without  paying  attention  as  to 
whether  sufficient  cards  remain  or  not,  and  that  the  dealer  in- 
considerately accepts,  the  former  takes  as  many  cards  as  he 
needs;  so  much  the  worse  for  the  latter  if  there  remain  not 
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•offieient  for  him,  or  even  none  at  all-— as  he  dealt,  it  was  his 
duty  to  pay  proper  attention;  in  this  case  he  keeps  his  own 
hunA  ana  if  he  has  already  4cart^*d,  takes  at^hazara,  from  the 
cards  thrown  out,  the  necessary  numher  to  complete  his  hand. 

OF  FAULTS  IN  OENBBAL. 

1.  Each  player  previously  to  receiving  fresh  cards,  puts  his 
^cart  (or  those  he  rejects)  on  one  side,  and  once  this  ^cart 
made  can  no  longer  touch  it.  Should  either  happen  to  look 
at  the  rejected  cards,  even  his  own,  not  only  is  it  forbidden  to 
retake  them,  were  they  even  trumps,  but  he  is  obliged  to  play 
with  his  cards  on  the  table,  being  supposed  to  have  cog^ance 
of  his  adversary's  ecart. 

[Note.  The  following  roles  (2  and  3)  apply  to  Foreigners,  who  are  of- 
ten Todfbitras  in  their  play,  calling  out  the  suit  of  the  card  before  they 
throw  it  on  the  table.  To  our  qoiet  and  gentlemanly  English  habits,  this 
role  can  never  be  but  a  dead  letter.  Bat  as  many  who  read  this  little 
treatise  may  perhaps  either  play  with  Foreigners  abroad  or  at  home,  I 
insert  the  mle,  in  i^er  that  they  may  not  ^Sl  into  the  very  commonly  laid 
trap  of  a  false  card  being  called.] 

2.  It  is  obligatory  to  play  the  colour  announced:  thus  any 
one  calling  ''dub,"  and  pla^ring  spade  or  any  other  suit,  is 
obliged,  if  the  adversary  desire,  to  retake  his  card  and  to  play 
the  suit  announced;  if  he  has  none  the  adversary  can  call  a 
suit. 

3.  If,  however,  the  adversary  deem  the  card  played  more 
fiiyorable  to  him  than  the  suit  announced,  he  has  the  right 
to  binder  its  being  taken  back. 

4.  Whichever  from  mistake,  or  otherwise,  announces  "  the 
king,"  and  has  it  not,  loses  one  point  independently  of  the  re- 
sult of  that  coup  or  deal:  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  marking 
the  king  thus  fldslv  announced,  the  adversary  marktf  it  unless 
the  mistake  is  declared  previously  to  a  card  being  played.  It 
is  easy  to  see  the  necessitiy  of  this  forfeit,  since  a  rtue  of  this 
nature  might  cause  the  other  party  to  lose  the  point  or  miss 
the  vole^  from  not  daring  to  lead  trump,  thinking  the  king  to 
be  in  his  adversary's  hand. 

[Note.  Although  the  following  is  the  rule,  it  is  seldom  attended  to,  at 
players  generally  omit  to  take  up  their  tricks.] 
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6.  It  is  not  allowable  to  look  at  Uie  adrersazy'a  tridct 
imderpain  of  playing  with  cards  on  table. 

6.  whichever  through  error,  or  purposely,  throws  his  cards 
on  the  table,  loses  one  point,  if  he  have  ali^ady  made  a  trick, 
and  two  points  if  he  has  not. 

7.  The  cards  are  considered  as  thrown  on  the  table,  if  being 
embarassed  to  keep  a  suit,  a  player  lowers  them  so  as  to  shew 
them  to  Lis  adversary;  since  it  is  possible  by  this  movement, 
to  make  him  beUeve  that  the  coup  is  abandoned,  and  induce 
him  to  shew  his  cards  also. 

8.  A  player  who  quits  the  game,  loses  it. 

9.  If  a  £[iced  card  is  found  m  the  pack,  and  it  is  perceived 
in  dealing,  the  deal  is  null,  except  when  the  faced  card  hap* 
pens  to  l^  the  eleventh,  because  in  that  case  there  is  no  inter- 
»a«nce  with  its  destiny,  which  was  "  to  have  been  turned  up." 

10.  If  it  be  only  detected  after  the  ^cart,  and  the  &ced  card 
fidls  to  the  party  receiving  cards,  he  may  either  keep  it,  or 
begin  the  deal  afresh,  and  take  the  aealj  the  &ult  lying  with 
the  dealer,  it  being  possible  to  have  been  committed  purposely, 
with  a  fraudulent  intention,  by  an  unscrupulous  player. 

11.  If  the  faced  card  fall  (after  the  6cart)  to  the  dealer,  the 
deal  holds  good;  equally  -good  is  it  should  the  faced  card  re- 
main unperceived  till  botb  players  have  finished  taking  in 
cards. 

ON   REVOKING  OR   UNDER-FORCING. 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  either  revoke  or  under-force  {sous-^for-- 
eer,)  This  term  means  the  answering  a  card  with  one  of  the 
same  suit,  but  inferior  value  to  those  remaining  in  hand ;  for 
instance— putting  the  nine  of  clubs  on  the  ten,  having  the  ace 
in  hand. 

2.  When  a  player  revokes  or  underforces,  he  is  obliged  to 
retake  his  card,  and  the  hand  is  played  over  again ;  but  a 
plaver  oommiting  this  &ult  does  not  score  if  he  make  the  point, 
and  only  scores  one  if  he  make  the  vole, 

INate,  Some  peraoni  imagine  that  there  is  nothing  gained  t>y  inb-for^ 
cing,  and  that  Cbev  are  onlj  obligedto  withdraw  their  aid,  and  take  with 
a  stronger,  without  pvnishment ;  they  are  wrong,— -for  there  are  games 
which  are  lost  because  ot  tikis  necessity  of  taking,  and  games  which  might 
be  won  if  this  practice  were  allowed.] 
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ON   BETB. 


1.  It  is  allowed  to  bet  on  either  player,  and  the  betters  have 
the  right  of  advising;  but  their  advice,  and  what  they  say,  is 
counted  for  nothing  by  the  adversary,  so  long  as  the  player 
has  not  spoken:— Uius,  if  a  better  calls  '*  the  king,"  and  the 
player  has  not  announced  it  before  playing  his  card,  he  no 
longer  has  the  right  to  score  it,  save  m  ihe  case  already  cited 
in  the  chapter  on  ''Dealing." 

2.  The  players  have  the  privilege  of  taking  all  bets  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  preference  to  the  gallery,  which  can  only  take 
the  amount  of  what  the  player  has  declined  to  cover. 

{_Note,  The  gallery  is  a  technical  term,  used  for  all  except  the  two 
players.] 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  look  over  the  hand  of  the  party  betted 
against. 

4.  The  betters  have  no  right  to  speak  about  the  hand  of 
their  "partners"  (or  player  whom  they  back),  and  when  they 
advise,  they  ought  to  paint  at  the  card  to  be  played  or  kept, 
but  they  ought  neither  to  name  the  card  nor  its  suit. 

5.  Bets  can  be  made  on  the  rubber,  the  game,  and  the 
point;  also  when  either  or  both  players  are  at  the  two,  three, 
or  four  first  points;  on  the  king  and  the  queen  of  trumps;  or 
on  the  suit  of  the  trump. 

6.  The  gallery  has  a  right  to  give  notice  of  all  errors  which 
would  be  firauds,  could  it  be  supposed  they  were  done  inten. 
tionally : — for  example,  if  a  player  scored  a  point  too  many,  or 
took  tricks  not  belonging  to  hun. 

7.  We  have  said  further  back,  that  a  player  who  quits  the 
game  loses  it;  but  in  this  case,  one  of  the  betters  is  obliged  by 
his  own  interest,  and  that  of  the  others,  to  take  the  vacant 
seat  and  finish  the  game. 

8.  At  the  end  of  each  game  the  winning  player  first  takes 
whatever  is  due  to  him,  and  then  divides  the  remainder  amongst 
the  betters,  giving  to  each  hiB  due,  without  however  being 
responsible  for  errors  which  may  result  from  the  inexactitude 
of  the  accounto;  the  deficit  (if  any)  must  be  borne  bf  the  bet- 
ters amongst  them. 
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1.  When  the  dealer  turns  up  two  or  more  cards  instead  of 
one,  the  player  has  the  right  to  pick  out  that  which  ought  to 
be  the  trump;  or  to  put  aside  the  cards  thus  exposed  and  take, 
the  next  remaining  on  the  pack  for  trump;  or  to  recommence 
the  hand,  taking  the  deal;  but  he  has  only  this  last  choice 
provided  he  has  not  seen  his  hand. 

2.  When  the  dealer  shows  or  turns  up  one  or  more  cards  of 
his  adversary's  hand,  he  must  finish  dealing,  and  the  adversary 
has  then  the  choice  of  recommencing  the  hand,  taking  the 
deal,  or  counting  the  deal  good. 

3.  If  the  cards  exposed  belong  to  the  dealer,  neither  party 
has  the  choice  of  recommencing  the  deal,  the  fkult  being  pre- 
judicial to  the  dealer  who  has  chosen  his  cards,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  player  who  has  seen  them. 

4.  If,  however,  this  happen  after  the  6cart,  (or  change,)  the 
party  who  has  exposed  the  cards  can  only  require  another  or 
others,  but  cannot  recommence  the  deal. 

5.  If  the  dealer  after  changing,  turn  up  a  card  as  if  he  were 
turning  up  the  trump  at  the  beginning  of  the  hand,  he  can 
neither  refuse  a  fresh  change  to  his  adversary,  nor  to  give  him 
the  card  thus  turned  up. 

ON   MIS-DEALIKO  THE  ENTIRE   HAND. 

[Note.  The  entire  liand  (called  in  French  D'EmbUe),  is  the^rr^  hamd 
dealt  by  each  dealer;  when  five  cards  are  given  to  each  party  and  one 
turned  np,  making  the  full  number  of  eleven.] 

1.  If  the  dealer  gives  one  or  more  cards  too  many,  the 
player  has  the  right  either  to  look  at  his  hand  and  throw  out 
the  supernumerary  cards,  first  showing  them  to  the  dealer,  or  to 
recommence  the  hand,  taking  to  himself  the  deal. 

2.  If  he  has  given  too  few,- the  player  has  the  right  to  take 
the  number  wanting  from  the  talon  or  residue  of  the  pack, 
without  however  changing  the  trump;  or  to  recommence, 
taking  the  deal. 

3.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dealer  has  dealt  himself  too  many 
cards,  the  adversary  has  a  right  either  to  pick  out  at  hazard 
the  supernumerary  cards;  or  to  recommence  the  hand,  taking 
the  deal. 
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4.  If  the  de^er  deals  himself  too  few  cards,  the  adversary 
has  a  right  either  to  make  him  take  the  number  wanting  from 
the  ialon;  or  recommence  the  hand,  taking  the  deal. 

5«  If  one  of  the  two  players,  having  too  many,  or  too  few, 
cards,  shoidd  6cart  without  giving  notice  to  his  adversary,  and 
if  the  latter  should  perceive  it,  either  from  counting  the  cards 
thrown  out,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  player  who  thus  makes 
a  &lse  ecart,  loses  two  points,  and  the  riff  hi  ofmarki7ig  tJw 
king  J  even  if  he  had  turned  it  up. 

ON  MIS-DEALINO  AFTER  CHANGING  CARDS. 

1.  If  the  dealer  gives  more  or  less  cards  than  asked  for,  he 
loses  the  point  and  the  right  of  marking  the  king  if  he  has  it 
in  his  hand,  but  not  if  he  has  turned  it  up,  the  turn  up  being 
anterior  to  the  mis-deal. 

2.  If  the  dealer  deals  himself  more  cards  than  he  has  thrown 
out,  he  loses  the  poidt  and  the  right  of  marking  the  king  if  he 
has  it  in  his  hand. 

3.  If  he  deals  himself  fewer,  he  completes  his  hand  from  the 
first  cards  of  the  tahn^  since  they  are  his  by  right. 

4.  If  he  only  perceives  it  when  he  has  played,  the  player 
counts  as  tricks  tiiose  cards  which  cannot  be  covered. 

5.  If,  however,  the  faidt  is  not  the  dealer  s,  as  in  the  case 
where  tiie  plaver  has  asked  for  more  or  less  cards  than  he  has 
thrown  out,  then  the  player  loses  one  point  and  the  right  of 
markine  the  king.  But  if  he  has  too  few  cards  he  may  mark 
it,  for  ue  simple  reason,  that  holding  the  king  with  too  few 
cards,  he  would  of  course  have  equally  held  it,  if  he  had  asked 
for  his  proper  number. 

6.  Whichever  (after  having  changed  cards)  holds  more  than 
five,  loses  a  point,  and  the  right  to  score  the  king. 

7.  Any  case  not  mentioned  in  this  treatise,  ought  always  to 
be  decided  against  the  player  who  commits  the  &iult. 

There  only  now  remaias  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  the 
game,  the  manner  of  playing  it,  its  niceties  OTfineasee,  its  com- 
binations, and  the  advantages  to  oe  derived  from  a  knowledge 
•f  these  points. 
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PART  IL— ON  THE  PRINCIPLBS. 

All  Games  of  Hazard  are  subject  to  an  analysis  founded  oa 
mathematical  principles. 

Many  calculators  have  exercised  their  talents  in  analysing 
different  games,  but  not  one  has  entered  into  any  details  on 
the  game  of  £cart6,  either  because  it  is  but  lately  in  fashion, 
or  because  it  has  not  attracted  their  attention. 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  principle?  of  this 
game: — 

1 .  As  five  cards  are  dealt  to  each,  and  one  turned  up,  it  is 
evident  that  a  player  after  having  looked  at  his  hand,  has  a 
knowledge  of  six  cards,  and  that  &ere  remain  twenty-six  un- 
known  to  him,  viz., — ^twenty-one  in  the  talon,  and  five  in  his 
adversary's  hand,  making  altogether  thirty-two,  of  which 
number  the  pack  is  composed. 

2.  It  is  then  on  the  six  known,  and  the  twenty-six  unknown 
cards,  that  he  must  reason,  and  base  his  calculations. 

For  example : — ^if  in  the  six  known  cards  there  are  two  of 
the  same  colour  turned  up,  (or  trumps,)there  remain  six  trumps 
in  the  twen^-six  imknown. 

Hence— if  in  the  twenty-six  unknown,  there  are  six  trumps, 
or  rather  less  than  a  quarter,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  adver* 
sary's  five  cards  there  is,  at  most,  but  one  trump,  since  one  is 
also  a  trifle  less  than  the  quarter  of  five. 

This  principle  is  the  basis  of  all;  from  it  arise  all  others ; 
and  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  more  obvious  light,  and  more 
copious  in  consequences,  we  have  given  in  the  following  table, 
the  number  of  the  principal  combinations  of  twenty-six  cards, 
calculated  mathematically. 

Twenty-six  cards  can  form  65,780  combinations  of  five 
cards,— or  in  other  words,  65,780  different  hands  of  five  cards 
each. 
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there  is 
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With  one  dub.. 

24480 

27132 

29070 

29925 

29260 

26565 

21252 

With  two  dabs 

22848 
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17100 

13300 
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65780 

To  pomt  out  the  method  of  using  this  table,-*^uppose  the 
player  Las  but  one  club  in  the  hand  first  dealt  him,  and  thiii 
the  trump  card  is  also  a  club,  .making  two  hioum  clubs,  and 
that  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  what  are  the  chances  of  probabi* 
lity  which  can  also  give  two  or  more  to  the  adversary. 

rt  will  be  seen  in  the  third  column,  that  of  the  65,780  hands 
which  the  twenty-six  unknown  cards  can  form,  there  are — 

Without  one  dub 15,504 

With  one  club  29,070 

Total  of  hands  which  have  not  two  cluK*  44,574 


Hands  with  two  clubs 17,100 

three  clubs 3,800 

four  clubs 300 

„         five  clubs 6 

Total  of  hands  which  have  two  or  more  dubs 

Total  of  hands  whidi  twenty-six  cards 


<  an  form 


21,206 
65,760 
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From  these  combinations  we  may  draw  the  conclufilon  that 
a  player  can  risk,  with  probability  of  success,  a  first  hand, 
(called  in  French  "wn  jeu  d^emJbUB^^ — ^being  the  first  five 
cards  dealt  previously  to  changing,  and  which,  for  brevity's 
sake,  we  shdl  denominate  a  first  hand,)  which  ought  to  win 
the  point  if  it  does  not  encounter  two  trumps  in  that  of  his  ad- 
versary, (such  as  will  be  seen  in  the  paragraph  which  treats  of 
the  ^^Jeux  de  Regies"  see  p. '247)  smce  the  odds  are  44,S74 
against  21,206,  or  reduced  to  simple  terms,  a  little  more  than 
2  to  1  that  two  dubs  wiU  not  be  round  in  the  adversary's  first 
hand. 

The  kings  being  superior  cards,  and  that  turned  up  of 
double  importance,  (as  the  king  gives  one  point,  moreover  as 
a  trump  taking  all  other  trumps,)  it  is  an  interesting  enquiry, 
how  many,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  there  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  adversary's  hand  after  the  cards  have  been 
distributed  to  each  of  the  players,  and  the  trump  ascartained. 

To  resolve  this  question  we  have  compiled  the  following 
table. 


The  nnmber  ofx 
handfl  without  al 
king  in  the  26  on- ^ 
known  cards  is  . .  j 

With  one  king 

With  two  kings .... 

With  three  kings  .. 

With  four  kings  ... 

Total 

IF  IN  THE  SIX  KNOWN  CARDS 

there  is 

not  one 

king. 

there 
is  one 
king. 

there 
are  two 
kings. 

there 

are  three 

kings. 

there 
are  four 
kings. 

26334 

29260 

9240 

924 

22 

33649 

26565 

5313 

253 

42504 

21252 
2024 

53130 
12650 

65780 

65780 

65780 

65780 

65780 

65780 

Hence — if  there  were  one  king  in  the  six  known  cards,  it 
would  be  seen  in  the  second  column  that  in  65,780  different 
hands  which  the  adversary  can  have,  there  will  be  33,649,  that 
is  to  say,  more  than  half,  which  are  without  kings,  and  cou- 
aequentiiy  it  is  probably  that  he  has  no  king  in  his  hand. 

This  rule  about  kings,  applies  also  to  queens,  knaves,  &e. 
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This  same  table  serves  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  find- 
ing the  king  of  trumps  in  the  adversary's  hand ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  glance  down  the  fourth  column  where  it  is  seen  that  when 
one  king  only  fixes  the  attention,  there  are  12,650  games  that 
contain  it,  and  that  there  are  53,180  which  do  not. 

Consequently  the  odds  are  53,130  against  12,650,  or  in 
simple  terms,  21  against  5,  that  the  adversary  has  not  the . 
king  of  trumps,  first  hand. 

It  will  perhaps  be  noticed  that  the  three  first  columns  of  the 
last  table,  are  the  same  as  the  three  last  of  the  preceding  table ; 
this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  when  there  are  four,  five, 
or  six  clubs  known,  and  that  there  consequently  remain  four, 
three,  or  two,  in  the  twenty-six  unknown  cards,  the  case  as  to 
the  probability  of  finding  four  clubs  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  finding  four  kings. 

We  will  not  swell  this  little  work  with  more  tables.  Vo- 
lumes might  be  written,  and  it  woidd  be  easy  to  lose  oneself 
in  endless  calculations ;  we  must  leave  to  players  the  task  of 
appreciating  these  principles  by  practice,  without  a  fiir^cr  de- 
mand on  their  memory  and  attention. 

PART  in. — ON  THE  METHOD  OF  PLATINQ. 
GENERAL  RULES. 

When  a  player  holds  (comprising  the  king  of  trumps)  three 
cards  which  ensure  the  point,  he  ought  always  to  propose,  if  the 
two  remaining  cards  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  give  reason- 
able expectation  of  the  vole.  It  is  even  good  play  to  propose, 
were  it  only  for  ovie  card,  in  order  to  hazard  receiving  a  re- 
fusal, or  to  make  the  vole  if  the  proposal  is  accepted,  and  there 
should  be  five  cards  in  the  rentrh  (or  take  in). 

When  a  player  has  hopes  of  making  the  vole,  and  the  adver- 
sary cannot  ansVer  a  lead  of  trumps,  it  is  better  to  play  a  king 
if  single,  than  to  continue  trump;  because  the  system  of  the 
game  being  to  play  double  cards  (t.  e.  two  or  more  of  a  suit), 
if  the  adversary  is  dubious  which  to  retain,  he  will  by  prefer- 
ence keep  the  smt  in  which  he  was  attacked.  If  the  player  is 
engaged  with  an  adversary  who  is  acquainted  with  this  ruse, 
it  may  be  still  advantageous  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but  in 
an  inverse  sense;  that  is  to  say,  equally  play  the  king,  although 
guarded,  before  continuing  trump,  because  imagiuiiig  that  it 

s  2 
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is  done  to  induce  him  to  keep  the  suit  of  the  king  ak^ady 
played,  he  will  part  with  it  more  readily  than  any  other  suit. 

When  a  player  expects  to  make  the  vole^  and  has  not  trumps 
sufiiciently  strong  to  beg^  by  playing  them,  he  must  be  care- 
ful to  keep  changing  his  suit,  in  order  not  to  be  roughed,  and 
to  be  able  to  make  a  trump,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  the  fourth 
curd  after  having  secured  the  point. 

When  a  player  has  made  two  tricks,  and  remains  with  the 
queen  of  trumps  and  two  small  ones,  knowing  the  king  to  be 
in  the  adversary's  hand,  he  ought  to  lead  with  one  of  the  small 
ti-umps,  and  wait  with  the  queen  guarded.  Nothing  could 
prevent  his  making  the  odd  trick  even  against  king  third. 

When  there  is  a  fear  lest  the  adversary  should  make  the 
,vole,  and  the  player  has  but  one  trump  and  four  weak  cards, 
without  any  hope  of  making  the  point,  he  must  play  his 
strongest  single  card,  in  order  to  get  a  chance  of  employing 
his  trump  in  case  the  suit  of  his  single  card  should  be  lead  up 
to  him. 

When  the  game  is  three  against  four,  and  the  player  who  is 
at  four  makes  his  adversary  play,  or  plays  himself  without 
changing,  tho  one  who  is  at  three,  if  he  have  the  king,  would 
do  well  not  to  announce  it,  in  order  to  draw  his  antagonist  into 
the  error  of  leading  trump  to  pass  his  good  cards,  and  be  taken 
by  the  king  which  he  did  not  expect,  thus  losing  the  point 
which  he  would  perhaps  have  won,  had  he  known  that  the 
king  was  in  the  adversary's  hand:  in  this  case  it  is  the  less 
consequence  for  the  player  who  is  at  three  to  announce  his 
king  and  mark  it,  inasmuch  as  he  gains  two  points,  that 'is,— > 
the  game,  if  he  make  three  tricks ;  his  adversary  having  played, 
or  forced  him  to  play,  without  changing. 

[Note.  To  pass  a  card,  means  to  lead  it  and  make  a  trick  with  it»  wiln 
OQt  its  being  taken  by  a  higher  of  the  same  suit  or  roughed.  By  somt 
writers  this  larter  word  is  spelt  "ruflFed," — but  we  think  erroneously.] 

HANDS  TO   BE  PLATED   WITHOUT  CHANGINO;   AND   METHOD 
OF  PLAYING  THEM. 

These  are  temu'd  ''''Jeux  de  Regies y  No  hand  ought  to  be 
played  without  changing,  excepting  when  the  odds  are  2  to  1 
that  the  player  make  three  tricks,  for  the  risk  is  2  to  1  against 
him  if  he  do  not  make  them,  excepting  the  cases  where  the 
adversary  is  at  four,  because  as  he  then  wants  but  one  point  to 
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wm,  the  risk  is  no  longer  2  to  1,  and  by  playing  without  a 
change  the  chance  of  giving  him  the  king  is  avoided. 

On  this  principle  aS  *'/««?  de  Regies"  are  played  without 
changing  (although  there  be  a  few  which  can  scarcely  reckon 
in  their  fevor  2  to  1).  0 

The  following  are  "/««?  de  Regies:'* — all  those  hands  which 
cannot  &il  makmg  three  tricks,  except  from  finding  two  trumps 
(first  hand)  in  the  adversary's  hand. 

Example  let. — ^A  has  one  trump,  no  matter  how  small;  a 
tierce  major,  and  a  small  card  of  either  remaining  suit;  the 
odds  are  more  than  2  to  1  that  he  wins  the  point; — ^the  proba- 
bility is  demonstrated  in  the  first  table. 

Method  of  playing . — Begin  with  the  king  of  the  tierce,  and 
continue  the  suit,  if  not  roughed,  imtil  you  are  roughed ;  if  it 
happens  at  the  second  card,  your  trump  will  bring  you  back 
to  your  suit,  and  enable  you  to  make  the  third  trick 

Example  2nd. — Two  trumps,—  a  queen  Isecond,  and  a  small 
card.  This  hand  ought  always  to  be  risked  by  the  player,  al- 
though the  odds  are  scarcely  2  to  1. 

Method  of  playing. — ^If  the  trumps  are  small,  begin  by  play- 
ing the  single  cajrd,  being  certain  if  it  is  taken,  the  adversary 
will  not  return  the  suit,  and  that  he  will  prefer  playing  a  king 
if  he  has  one ;  should  it  be  of  that  suit  of  which  you  hold  queen 
liecond,  you  make  her,  later,  with  the  two  tramps,  supposing 
he  has  not  superior  ones. 

But  if  one  of  the  two  trumps  is  strong,  for  instance,  the 
queen  or  the  knave,  you  must  then  begin  with  the  queen 
guarded;  because  you  hope  il'she  is  roughed,  to  regain  the  lead 
with  one  of  your  trumps,  and  then  make  a  trick  with  your 
knave  or  queen  of  trumps,  in  order  to  pass  the  second  card  of 
the  queen  which  has  been  roughed. 

Example  Srd. — ^Two  trumps ;  a  knafe  and  ace  of  another 
suit;  and  another  knave. 

Method  of  playing, — Begin  with  the  knave  guarded;  if  it 
'  pAwes,  and  the  trumps  are  sequences,  and  pretty  high,  risk 
one ;  if  that  makes,  play  the  other,  and  then  your  ace,  &c. 

*'Note.  Generallj  speaking,  a  player  oaght  to  commence  with  a  card 
which  is  guarded,  except  when  he  fears  the  vole,  or  when  he  can  only 
bofw  for  the  point  bjf  being  played  up  /o.] 

Example  4th. — Two  kings,  and  queen  second. 

Method  of  playing. — ^As  necessarily  one  kin|<  is  guarded. 
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begin  with  this;  if  it  makes  a  trick,  continue  the  suit;  should 
it  be  roughed,  the  chance  remains  of  regaining  the  lead  through 
the  other  king,  or  through  the  queen,  and  returning  afterwards 
CO  the  suit  of  the  king  nrst  played. 

Example  5th* — One  trump ;  a  king  single ;  and  a  queen  third. 
[Notei  Thii  is  a  weak  band  if  the  player  has  not  the  lead.] 

Method  of  playing, — If  you  have  the  lead,  commence  with 
the  queen ;  if  she  passes,  continue  the  colour ;  if  she  is  roughed, 
immediately  you  regain  the  lead,  again  play  the  suit  of  the 
queen  that  has  been  roughed. 

Example  6th. — One  trump/and  king  fourth. 

Method  of  playing. — If  your  trump  happen  to  be  the  queen, 
pla^*  her;  for  the  odds  are  21  to  5,  that  is,  rather  more  than  4 
to  1,  that  the  king  is  not  in  the  adversary' s  hand ;  more  (han 
2  to  1,  that  he  has  not  two  trumps;  and  55,594  to  10,186,  or 
more  than  5  to  1,  that  he  has  not  two  cards  of  the  suit  of  which 
you  hold  king  fourth;  but  it  is  especially  necessary  when  you 
are  at  three,  and  your  advei-sary  four,  that  you  should  not  he- 
sitate playing  the  hand  in  this  manner.  For  be  it  observed, 
that  in  every  other  position,  probabilities  which  would  appear 
only  to  offer  favorable  chances  isolatedly,  present  also  the 
contrary  when  united:  for,  firstly,  you  may  encounter  the  king 
of  trumps ;  and  then  probably  lose  two  pomts :  you  would  like- 
wise lose  if  you  encountered  two  cards  of  the  suit  of  which  you 
hold  the  kmg;  and  if  the  adversary  is  enabled  to  take,  you 
might  equally  lose  against  an  adversary  who  has  no  trump ; 
wlulst  by  beginning  with  the  king  fourth,  you  can  win  against 
an  adversary  who  has  two  trumps,  if  after  having  roughed,  he 
should  lead  trump  in  order  to  pass  a  king. 

Example  7^A.-— Two  trumps,  and  three  cards  of  a  suit. 

[Note,  This  is  a  Tery  strong  hand,  and  ought  ahcayt  to  be  risked  bj 
the  player.] 

Method  of  playing. — ^Having  the  lead,  vou  commence  with 
the  highest  card  of  your  suit;  if  it  is  rouglied,  your  adversary 
must  have  three  trumps  in  order  to  get  the  point. 

Example  %th, — ^Four  court  cards ;  provided  they  be  not  the 
four  knaves,  nor  the  card  second,  the  knave  of  trumps. 

Method  of  playing. — ^Very  often  the  way  to  play  this  is,  to 
begin  with  tnunp,  even  if  it  is  single ;  the  order  m  which  hands 
like  this  ought  to  be  played,  can  scarcely  be  pointed  out;  it 
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depends  q|i  the  nature  of  the  court  cards,  more  particularly  of 
that  which  is  euarded. 

Example  9th. — ^AU  hands  which  require  only  two  cards  to 
be  thrown  out. 

In  this  class  are  found  those  '*  Jeux  de  Regies''  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  where  the  odds  are  not  2  to  1  that  they  will  win 
the  point ;  and  yet  they  are  played,  because  in  two  cards  a 
player  has  much  less  chance  of  tcudng  in  advantageously,  than 
has  his  adversary  in  the  five  which  he  perhaps  requires,  and 
amongst  which  he  may  find  the  king;  hence  there  are  very  few 
hands  and  very  few  cases  wherein  a  player  ought  to  change  for 
two  cards  only. 

If  you  play  with  two  trumps  and  a  king  unguarded,  b^in 
with  a  low  card  and  never  with  the  king^  in  order  to  avoid  get- 
ting it  roughed ;  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  enabled  to  regain  the 
lead  with  one  trump,  play  the  othe**  to  protect  the  kmg,  and 
then  pass  it. 

Holding  three  trumps,  especially  when  sequences,  it  is  al- 
most always  the  game  to  lead  trump,  no  matter  how  inferior 
they  may  be. 

There  are  so  very  few  hands  which  can  be  reckoned  more 
adi'antageous  to  be  led  up  to,  than  to  lead,  that  we  will  not 
mention  them ;  with  such  sort  of  hands,  never  refuse  to  change 
once  and  never  accede  to  it  a  second  time, 

ON    HANDS  WHICH   WIN   OR   LOSE    THE    POINT,   AOCORDINO   TO 
THE   MANNER   IN   WHICH   PLATED. 

Example. — Suppose  a  club  the  trump.  The  dealer  has  ace 
of  trumps,  king  and  nine  of  diamonds ;  knave  and  nine  of 
spades. 

The  plaver  has  queen  of  trumps,  queen  of  spades,  ace  of 
hearts,  eight  and  seven  of  diamonds. 

The  right  game  of  the  player  is,  to  lead  his  eight  of  dia- 
monds, as  it  is  guarded  by  the  seven;  if  the  dealer  take  with 
the  nine,  he  ought  to  lose  the  point,  and  if  he  take  with  the 
king,  he  ought  to  win  it;  because  taking  with  the  king,  he  in- 
timates that  he  has  no  other  diamond,  and  as  he  is  certain  that 
the  adversary  led  the  strongest  of  his  suit  he  runs  no  risk  in 
employing  tlus  ruse  ;  then  he  plays  his  knave  of  spades  which 
is  also  his  guarded  card;  the  player  takes  with  the  queen,  and 
then  leads  queen  of  trumps,  m  order  to  pass  his  seven  of  dia- 
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mondB,  which  he  imagineB  to  be  a  sure  card,  the  eight  haWng 
brought  out.  the  king,  and  he  loses  the  point;  whereas  if  the 
dealer,  who  took  with  the  king,  had  taken  with  the  nine,  the 
player,  after  haying  played  the  queen  of  trumps,  would  have 
preferred  endeayoiiring  to  pass  his  ace  of  hearts,  which  bad 
but  three  cards  supenor  to  it,  rather  'than  his  seven  of  dia- 
monds,  which  had  fire,  and  he  would  thus  have  gained  the 
point. 

Ajs  it  is  necessary  to  make  three  tricks  in  order  to  win  the 
point,  it  often  happens  that  after  haying  trumped  once,  it  is 
advisable  to  lead  trumps,  in  order  to  pass  a  king,  or  some  high 
card ; — again,  there  are  cases  where  this  would  be  bad  play,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  the  following  example:— 

Suppose  a  spade  the  trump  card:— the  player  has  the  knave 
and  ten  of  trumps ;  the  king  of  clubs ;  and  the  king  and  ten  of 
diamonds.  The  dealer  has  queen  and  nine  of  trumps;  knave 
and  ten  of  hearts;  and  seven  of  diamonds. 

Should  the  player  not  find  the  king  of  trumps  in  his  adver- 
sary's hand,  he  has  a  game  which-warrants  his  hoping  to  make 
the  vole:  he  ought  then  to  commence  by  pla3ring  his  king  single, 
in  preference  to  his  king  second;  having  more  chance  of  escap- 
ing the  rough  with  it,  than  with  that  which  is  guarded;  and 
of  being  able  afterwards  to  win  a  trick  with  a  lead  from  the 
knave  of  trumps,  having  only  to  fear  the  queen,  (if  the  dealer 
has  not  announced  the  king,)  and  endeavour  to  get  the  vole; 
the  right  play  therefore  is,  to  commence  with  the  king  of  clubs ; 
if  the  dealer  trump  it,  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  the  vole : — ^therc 
only  remains  to  secure  the  point;  the  adversary  then  leads  the 
knave  of  hearts,  which  the  player  takes  with  his  ten  of  trumps : 
and  now  comes  the  nicety;  he  loses  the  point  if  he  lead  knave 
of  trumps  in  order  to  pass  his  king  of  diamonds, — ^whereas  he 
gains  it,  if  he  plays  his  king  first.  For  if  he  lead  his  knave  of 
trumps,  the  dealer  takes  it  with  the  queen,  and  makes  his 
second  heart;  whereas  had  he  played  his  king  of  diamonds,  it 
would  have  been  answered  with  the  seven : — ^he  plays  diamonds 
again — ^tlie  ten,— the  adversary  is  obliged  to  trmnp  with^ueen, 
and  then  play  his  ten  of  hearts,  which  the  player  takes  by 
roiic;hing  it  with  his  knave  of  trumps,  thus  making  the  third 
trick. 

We  have  given  one  reason  why  it  was  preferable  to  play  the 
king  of  dubs,  ratber  than  that  which  was  g^uarded;  we  may 
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aidd  a2iother  which  oonfirms  the  rule,  that  king  single  ought  to 
be  played  first ;  which  is,  that  if  the  adversary  with  two  dia- 
monds to  the  queen,  and  two  dubs  to  the  queen  in  hand,  has 
any  hesitation  which  suit  to  keep,  he  will  prefer  keeping  the 
queen  of  clubs,  which  is  his  suit  first  attacked,  to  keeping  the 
queen  of  diamonds  second. 

Final  Example. — Be  particular  in  holding  your  cards  well 
up,  so  that  none  can  see  them  but  yourself,  for  fear  of  any  in- 
discreet exclamations  on  the  part  of  the  betters, — as  the  foUow- 
ingcoup  is  not  so  easy  that  it  can  be  learnt  by  every  player. 

The  object  is  to  win  the  point  with  a  hand  which  would  in- 
iallibly  lose  if  it  were  playcKi  naturally,  that  is  to  say,  without 
Jinesse* 

Suppose  a  heart  the  trump.  The  player  has  the  king,  ace, 
and  ten  of  trumps;  the  king  of  diamonds;  and  the  king  of 
spades.  The  dealer  has  the  queen,  knave,  and  seven  of  trumps ; 
the  eight  and  seven  of  clubs. 

The  player  would  feel  almost  sure  of  making  the  vole,  if  to 
his  kine  of  trumps,  with  which  he  ought  to  open  the  game,  he 
sees  fall  the  queen ;  and  yet  this  woidd  cause  him  to  lose  the 
point,  if  the  dealer  is  sufficiently  adroit  to  throw  her  away,  in- 
stead of  the-  seven,  on  the  king;  because  the  player  would 
then  continue  leading  trumps,  by  playing  his  ace,  and  the 
dealer  take  it  with  his  knave,  and  then  play  his  eight  of  clubs, 
which  the  player  would  rough  with  his  ten  of  trumps,  and  play 
one  of  his  kings,— the  dealer  would  rough  this  with  his  seven 
of  trumps,  and  then  pass  his  second  club;  the  player  having  no 
more  trumps  to  rough  with,  loses  the  point;  whereas  had  the 
dealer  thrown  the  seven,  instead  of  the  queen  of  trumps  on  the 
king,  the  player,  fearful  of  meeting  the  queen  and  Knave  of 
trumps  accompanied  by  clubs,  would  not  have  continued  lead- 
ing trumps,  but  played  one  of  his  kings,  and  would  neces- 
Barily  have  won  the  point. 

C0N0LU8I0K. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  thb  little  work  to  give  more 
examples  of  hands  which  are  susceptible  of  finesse;  it  being 
essential  only  to  cite  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  in  order  to 
lay  down  the  principles ;  to  establish  fixed  and  complete  rules; 
to  indicate  the  method  of  playing  the  cards  to  advantage ;  and 
to  give  the  powejr,  by  means  of  a  reea|(nized  code,  of  avoiding. 
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smoothing  down,  or  settling  all  the  dLscussions  which  continu« 
ally  arise  in  society,  where  this  game  is  undoubtedly  very 
fashionable;  disputes  having  hitherto  been  generally  decided 
according  to  the  usages  of  localities;  which  a  traveller  would 
find  to  vary  very  much. 

This  is  the  object  we  have  aimed  at;  whether  successfiilly, 
the  Header  must  decide. 

RULES   FOR  OALCULATINO  BETS   ON   ANT   EVENT. 

Add  together  the  odds  for  and  against;  divide  the  given 
sum :  or,  (as  a  general  example,)  say — ^£1  into  as  many  parts 
as  there  are  odds,  and  give  to  each  party  as  many  shares  as  he 
has  chances. 

Example. — Odds  5  to  1  against  A. — 7  to  3  against  B. — 11 
to  4  against  C. 

Wlmt  are  the  odds  between  the  field  and  the  favorites?— 
5  +  1  =6.  Divide  £\  by  6 ;  then  A.'s  value  will  be  one-sixth, 
or  3«.  4£^.— 'B/s  value  three-tenths,  or  G^.^-and  C.'s  value 
four-fifteenths,  or  5s,  4d,y — being  altogether,  14«.  8£^.  for  the 
favourites,  leaving  58,  4d.  for  the  field ;  or,  reduced  to  fiuctions, 
11  to  4  against  the  field. 

The  odds,  A.  against  B.,  will  be  3«.  4d.  to  6*..=  18  to  10, 
or  9  to  3  against  A.  The  same  rule  can  be  applied  in  com- 
paring the  value  of  any  of  the  other  odds.  The  odds  may  be 
readily  computed  by  tne  following  rule: — ^reduce  the  odds,  in 
each  case,  to  a  vulvar  fraction;  then  multiply  all  the  denomi- 
nators for  a  common  denominator,  and  each  numerator  by  all 
the  denominators,  except  its  own,  for  a  new  numerator. 

In  the  last  case,  A.'s  value  =  one-sixth,  B.'s  =  three-tenths, 
and  C.'s  =  four-fifteenths,— giving  a  new  denominator  of  900 : 
and  A.'s  numerator  =  160,  B.'s  =  270,  and  C.'s  =  240 ;  leav- 
ing the  remainder,  or  240,  for  the  field;  or,  reduced  to  30ths, 
A.  =  5,  B.  =  9,  C.  =  8,  and  field  ==  8— Total  30. 

The  value  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  cancel  a  bet,  where 
either  party  has  betted  too  high,  is  found  as  follows  :---deduct 
the  value  which  ought  to  be  staked,  fi?om  the  amount  actually 
staked ;  then  divide  the  surplus  stakes  by  the  total  odds  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  bet  stands, 
wiU  be  entitled  to  receive  such  a  proportion  of  the  surplus  as 
is  equal  to  his  odds  on  the  event. 

Example. — ^I  bet  9  to  6  against  C,  the  odds  being  aa  above* 
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In  thiB  case  my  opponent  ought  to  stake  four-fifteenths,  or  5«. 
4</.,  instead  of  six-fifteenths,  or  8«.,  and,  consequently,  he 
stakes  2s,  Sd,  heyond  the  correct  amount;  and  the  odds  in  my 
faTor  being  eleyen-fifteenths,  I  am  entitled  to  that  proportion 
of  the  2s.  Sd,y  or  surplus  amount  staked,  to  cancel  me  bet. 

YOCABULABT  OP  THS  PRINCIPAL  TERMS   USED  IN   PLATING 
ECARTB. 

[^Note.  Those  marked  with  an  *  are  words  which  are  oommonly  used 
eren  amongst  English  at  this  game;  the  rest  are  nsefiii  to  be  acquainted 
with  when  pbying  with  foreigners.] 

Abattre — ^To  lower  the  cards  and  show  them. 

*  Atout — Trump. 

Avoir  la  main — ^The  action  of  dealing. 
Batire-^To  shufiBe  the  cards  before  dealing. 

S2  Si }  T^»  ««^  °f  *^« '^'^^  "^t- 

*  CoMpcr— To  out. 
Defausser — ^To  reftue  a  suit. 

*  ZXmfMr— To  deal. 

*  Ecart^^The  cards  which  are  thrown  aside. 

Eired  la  devine^^To  be  embarrassed  which  suit  to  keep. 
/Wrtf— The  same  as  ^^donn^r**  to  deal. 
Faire  un  main — ^To  make  a  trick. 

*  Farcer-'^To  play  a  superior  card  on  an  inferior. 
La  Belle — ^The  highest  card  of  any  suit. 

*  La  Vol&^To  make  all  the  tricks. 

*  Le  Point — One  score  of  the  five  which  compose  the  game. 
2>v^«— -One  trick  made  whilst  playing. 

*  Proposer — ^The  asking  firesh  hands,  or  part  of  firesh  hands. 
Refavre — ^To  recommence  distributing  th»cards. 

*  Bononcer — Not  to  answer  the  suit  led. 

*  Betoumer — When  the  cards  are  dealt  to  turn  up  the  first  of 

the  TaUm. 
Sous-forcer — ^To  play  a  card  inferior  to  what  remains  of  somi. 

suit  in  hand. 
2albfi— What  remains  of  the  pack  after  there  has  been  distrU 

bated  to  each  player  whajt  he  requires. 
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Cribbaoe  is  a  game  played  by  two  persons,  with  a  com- 
plete pack  of  52  cajrda.  We  shall  commence  by  treating  of 
the  five-card  game,  which,  besides  being  the  parent  stem, 
affords  the  greatest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  and  is 
the  mostgenerally  played.  Sixty-one  points  constitute  the 
game,  l^ese  points  are  scored  on  a  Cribbage  Board,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  representation.  It  has,  as  will  be 
seen,  sixty-one  holes,  and  in  these,  the  points  aforesaid,  are 
marked;  the  whole  table  being  subdivided  into  compartments 
of  five  holes  each. 

The  board  is  placed  either  across  or 
lengthways,  between  the  players.  It  is  « 
matter  of  indi£ference  how  ihe  end  of  the 
board  from  which  you  commence  is  placed ; 
but  you  must  count  from  that  end  which 
contains  the  sixty-first,  or  game  hole; 
beginning  at  the  outside  edge,  (A  or  B) 
and  passing  along  it  to  the  top,  then  down 
the  mside  row  to  game.  To  mark  the 
game,  each  player  has  two  pegs ;  if  the  first 
score  be  two,  stick  a  peg  and  leave  it  in  the 
second  hole,  and  when  next  it  becomes  youi 
turn  to  mark,  place  the  other  peg  in  the 
number  that  gives  the  points  you  nave  to 
mark,  counting  from  your  first  peg.  When 
you  have  to  mark  a  third  score,  take  out 
the  back  peg,  and  reckon  from  the  fore- 
most, which  must  never  be  disturbed 
during  the  progress  of  the  game,  the  scores 
being  invariably  marked  by  the  hindmost 
peg  of  the  two.  Thus,  the  foremost  peg 
always  keeping  its  hole,  the  players  can 
detect  the  amount  that  is  marked,  and 
check  each  other's  score.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion  it  is  usual  for  the  pegs  of  each  party 
to  be  of  different  colours ;  although  the  one  player  never  in 
any  way,  touches  his  adversary's  half  of  the  board.    Before 
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stating  out  of  what  results  the  points  so  scored  arise,  it  is 
fit  to  give  the  relative  value  of  the  cards. 

All  the  Kings,  Queens,  Knaves,  and  Tens,  count  as  ten 
each;  the  rest  of  the  cards  according  to  their  ordinary  value,  as 
sixes  for  six,  eights  for  eight,  and  so  forth;  Aces  reckon  one 
only.  This  means  merely  their  value  as  cards.  The  points 
which  count  for  the  game  are  made  by  Fifteens,  Sequences, 
Flushes,  Pairs,  &c.  The  board  being  duly  prepaid,  the 
players  cut  for  the  deal,  the  lowest  cribbage  card  winning  the 
cut.  If  you  play  games,  you  must  cut  at  the  termination  of 
each;  not  so  when  playing  rubbers.  The  winner  of  the 
crib  then  shuffles  the  pack,  the  dealer  being  entitled  to  do 
so  the  last.  How  this  shall  be  done,  together  with  all  the 
minutes  of  proceeding,  wiU  be  given  in  the  Laws. 

The  first  move  of  account,  is  the  marking  of  three  holes, 
by  the  player  who  loses  the  deal,  as  a  make- weight  for 
the  adversary's  advantage.  He  is  entitled,  indeed,  to  mark 
them  at  any  part  of  the  game.  Five  cards,  in  alternate 
succession,  are  then  dealt  with  the  faces  downwards,  one  at 
a  time;  the  rest  of  the  pack  being  then  placed  faces  down- 
wards also  on  the  table.  The  players  then  gather  up  their 
cards,  and  each  ha^nng  taken  out  two.  they  are  placed  by  them- 
selves  on  the  table,  with  the  faces  down.  These  four  cards 
are  what  is  called  the  *^  Crib,"  which  becomes  the  property  of 
the  dealer,  under  certain  conditions.  Each  player  having  put 
out  his  two  crib  cards,  which  of  course  have  not  been  seen  by 
his  adversary,  the  non-dealer  cuts  the  remainder  of  the  pack, 
and  the  dealer  turns  up  the  top  card  of  it. 

These  preliminaries  thus  settled,  the  game  commences  by  the 
non-dealer  leading,  and  his  adversary  playing  to  him,  ana  an- 
nouncing  the  nature  of  his  card.  Suppose  it  a  king,  he  caUs 
^^ten,"  and  the  dealer  replying  with  an  '*  eight,"  he,  the  latter, 
eries  "  eighteen,"  as  the  amount  of  the  ten  and  eight.  The 
dealer  having  thus  made  eighteen,  his  opponent  plays  again,  and 
announces  the  increased  aggregate,  and  thus  the  play  proceeds 
till  the  whole  amount  reaches  exactly  thirty-one,  or  as  near  it, 
without  exceeding,  as  can  possibly  be  accomplished  by  the 
cards  in  either  hand.  He  who  makes  up  thirty-one,  or,  as 
before  said,  who  comes  the  nearest  to  it  that  the  cards  per- 
mit, scores  two,  the  remaining  cards  in  hand,  if  any,  ar9 
thrown  up. 
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Hie  better  to  oonyey  a  view  of  a  hand  in  process  of  being 
played,  let  us  suppose  the  leader  plays  a  three,  and  calls 
*'  three;''  the  dealer  then  puts  on  it  a  tenth  card,  and  cries 
'*  thirteen,"  upon  this  the  first  leader  plays  another  tenth 
card,  and  exclaims  '^  twenty-three,*'  his  antagonist  rejoins  , 
with  a  fiye,  and  proclaims  the  total  "  twenty-eight/*  The 
first  player  finding  his  third  or  last  card  will  not  come 
within  the  prescribed  limits  of  thirty-one,  declares  his 
inability  to  play,  by  the  word  '*go,"  and  exposes  his  card 
by  throwing  it  upon  the  table.  Should  the  opposite  player 
hold  a  three,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  make  out  thirty-one,  he 
plays  this  card  and  scores  two  points;  but  failing,  he  throws 
up  his  card,  but  scores  one  for  the  ''  go,''  because  it  was  he 
whp  made  twenty-eight,  the  nearest  number  to  thirty-one. 
If,  however,  his  last  card  should  be  an  ace  or  deuce,  he  must 
play  it,  as  it  does  not  exceed  the  thirty-one ;  still,  however, 
scoring  one  for  the  *^go."  It  is  to  be  imderstood  that  at 
Cribbage,  there  is  no  restraint  upon  the  player,  as  to  whnt 
card  he  shall  play. 

The  points  which  each  par^  has  made,  during  the  playing 
out  the  hand,  having  been  all  taken  at  the  time  they  were 
gained ;  and,  the  deal  being  finished,  each  party  now  com- 
pletes his  score,  and  marks  that  number  of  points  towards 
game,  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  non-dealer  reckons  first ; 
and,  having  marked  his  gains,  if  any,  on  the  board,  the 
dealer  in  his  turn  counts — first,  his  hand,  and  then  his  crib, 
for  the  crib  belongs  to  the  dealer. 

Another  deal  then  takes  place,  and  is  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  so  on,  until  either  one  of  the  parties  has  com- 
pleted  the  required  number  of  sixty-one,  when  he  is  pro- 
daimod  the  victor,  and  the  game  is  finished. 
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Points  in  play  can  only  be  made  by  one  of  the  seven  fol- 
lowing ways : — 

Firstly,  by  Fifteens — Secondly,  by  Sequences — ^Thirdly— 
by  Pairs — ^Fourthly,  by  Pairs-royal— Fifthly,  by  Double-pairs- 
royal — Sixthly,  by  the  Knave  being  turned  up— and  Seventhly, 
by  making  thirty-one,  or  the  nearest  number  thereunto. 
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Points  on  reckoning  the  hand  and  crib,  after  the  hand  is 
played  out,  can  only  be  made  by  one  of  the  seven  following 
ways  :— 

Firstly,  by  Fifteens— Secondly,  by  Sequences— Thirdly,  by 
FJushea  —  Fourthly,  by  Pairs — Fifthly,  by  Pair-roj^  — 
Sixthly,  by  Double- pairs-royal — and  Seventhly,  by  the  Knave 
being  of  the  same  suit  as  the  card  turned  up.  The  various 
points  you  are  entitled  to,  under  either  of  these  several 
denominations,  being  added  together,  form  the  whole  num- 
ber contained  in  your  hand  or  crib;  and  you  score  accord- 
ingly. 

And  first  of  the  Fifteens;  as  oft^n  as  you  make  the 
number  fifteen  in  playing,  you  score  two.  The  leader,  for 
instance,  plays  an  eight,  you  put  a  seven  on  it,  cry  '*  fifteen,*' 
and  straightway  you  score  two  points.  The  result  is  the  same 
whenever  you  make  fifteen,  whether  in  one  or  more  leads  or 
rounds.  As  already  observed,  all  tenth  cards  count  for  ten. 
The  hand  being  played,  you  now  set  about  summing  it  up, 
taking  two  points  for  every  fifteen  you  can  make  by  means 
of  reckoning  the  cards  together  of  which  it  consisted.  The 
turn-up,  or  "  start"  card,  is  common  property,  and  available  to 
both  players  in  computing  their  hands,  and  to  crib  also.  All 
this  is  wholly  without  reference  to  any  thing  that  occuned 
while  the  hands  were  being  played ;  and  by  whatever  combi- 
nation fifteen  can  be  made  out  of  the  cards  as  above  enume- 
rated, two  points  are  added  to  the  score.  Should  you  hold 
king,  knave,  and  a  ^ye,  you  count  for  two  fifteens;  should  a 
tentli  card  turn  up,  in  this  case  you  score  three  ''twos," 
that  is  to  say,  a  third  for  the  combination  of  your  five  with 
such  tenth  card;  and  if,  instead  of  being  a  tenth  card,  the 
turn  up  should  be  a  five,  then  you  count  eight,  having  four 
fifteens  on  the  cards.  The  dealer  calculates  the  crib  for 
fifteens,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  does  his  hand,  and  uses 
the  turn-up  with  both,  that  is  separately,  he  cannot  combine 
his  hand  with  his  crib. 

Thirty-one. — Every  time  you  make  this  amount  in  the 
course  of  the  game,  you  score  two.  But  this  only  applies  to 
the  game  when  in  progress  of  being  played,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subsequent  simiming  up. 

£nd-hole. — If  neitiier  party  make  up  thirty-one,  then  he 
who  plays  the  card  that  inakes  up  the  nearest  number  to  it. 
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nrithout  exceeding  it,  as  already  stated,  scores  oiic;  this  it 
"one  for  the  go.'* 

Pair  or  Pairs. — Every  pair  made  in  the  play  or  the  hand, 
reckons  for  two  points.  To  pair  is  to  play  a  card  of  the 
same  description,  not  of  the  same  suit  only.  If  a  tenth  card 
he  flayed,  and  you  can  answer  it  with  a  similar  tenth  card 
during  any  part  of  the  same  hand,  without  exceeding  thirty- 
one,  it  is  a  pair,  and  counts  two.  But  in  these  pairs,  all 
tenth  cards  do  not  count  aHke.  It  must  be  king  for  king, 
queen  for  queen,  and  so  forth.  At  the  end  of  the  deal,  you 
take  the  turn-up  card  to  assist  you  in  pairing,  and  count  two 
for  all  pairs  made  by  its  assistance. 

Pair  Royal,  or  Prial.<^This  consists  of  three  cards  of  a 
similar  sort,  held  either  in  the  hand  or  crib,  or  occurnng  in. 
the  course  of  the  game,  as  three  Kings,  three  Aces,  three 
nines,  &c.  It  scores  six.  Thus: — ^if  the  leader  play  a  six, 
you  put  another  six  on  it,  and  score  two  for  the  pair;  he  then 
returns  a  six,  makes  a  pair-royal,  and  counts  six  points.  If 
you  have  a  pair-royal  in  your  hand  or  your  crib,  you  also 
score  six  for  it;  and  should  you  only  hold  a  pair,  and  turn  up 
the  third,  it  reckons  also  for  six.  It  is  needless  to  say  these 
combinations  do  not  coimt  for  points,  when  other  cards  have 
been  played  between  them. 

Double  Pair  Royal. — ^Four  cards  of  a  sort  make  this  combi- 
nation,  for  which  the  score  is  twelve;  alike,  whether  made  in 
play,  or  in  the  hand,  or  in  the  crib.  The  turn-up  card 
reckons  with  hand  and  crib,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case. 
Moreover,  should  your  opponent  have  made  a  pair-royal,  by 
playine  a  third  of  a  sort,  you  are  entitled  to  the  double-pair- 
loyal,  if  you  answer  him  with  a  fourth. 

In  taking  six  for  a  pair-royal,  or  twelve  for  a  double-pair- 
royal,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  six  and  the  twelve  are 
Dkerely  increased  numbers,  bestowed  as  premiums  for  such 
combinations  of  the  cards,  and  settled  by  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment, independent  of  the  rule  that  two  points  are  allowed  for 
every  pair.  A  pair  reckons  for  two,  and  the  same  principle, 
applied  to  a  pair-royal,  produces  six ;  because,  as  a  pair-royal 
contains  three  distinct  pairs,  you  score  two  for  each  pair. 
Place,  for  instance,  three  sixes  in  a  row  on  the  table,  and 
mark  them  1,  2,  and  3,  thus  :— 

1  2  8 

6ix  Six  8ix 
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Here  Nos.  1  and  2  form  the  first  pair,  Nos.  1  and  3  the  second 
pair,  and  No8.  2  and  8  the  third  pair;  without  the  same  two 
earda  haying  ever  been  reckoned  more  than  once  together. 

Having  analyzed  this  example,  there  will  be  httle  diffi- 
eolty  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  pairs  to-  be  found  by 
taking  m  fMce^  a  £>uble  pair-royaL  The  readiest  way  to 
attain  demonstration  is  to  place  uie  four  sixes  jn  a  row  on 
the  table,  as  you  did  the  thm  sizes,  and  number  them  1,  2, 
3,  and  4,  thus: — 

12  8  4 

Six  Six  Six  Six 

Nos.  1  and  2  combined  tosether,  form  a  pair,  and 
yield  two  points,  for  which  carry  out    -         -     2 

—  1  and  8  form  the  second  pair,  and  give  two 
more 2 

—  1  and  4  form  the  third  pair  -  -  -  2 
— -  2  and  8  form  the  fourth  pair  -  -  -  2 

—  2  and  4  form  the  fifth  pair  -  -  -  2 

—  3  and  4  form  the  sixth  pair  -  -  -  2 

Total     .        -  12 

Tlius  we  haTc  six  distinct  pairs  in  a  double  pair«royal,  wnibh. 
of  course,  are  thereby  entitled  to  twelve  points.  Observe,  that 
in  making  these  points,  although  we  reckon  the  cards  over 
and  over  again,  they  always  imite  in  different  associations,  and 
the  same  two  cards  are  never  reckoned  twice  together. 
'  Sequencefr— Consist  of  three  or  more  cards  following  in 
successive  numbers,  whether  of  the  same  suit  or  otherwise. 
He  who  holds  them  scores  one  point  for  every  card  in  the 
combination,  whether  it  take  place  in  playing  or  in  coimting 
the  hand  or  crib.  But  there  cannot  be  a  sequence  under 
three  cards.  As  in  certain  other  cases,  the  court  cards,  king, 
qoeen,  and  knave,  rank  in  sequences,  after  their  usual  classi- 
fication  as  to  rank,  and  not  all  alike  as  tenth  cards.  To  form 
a  sequence  in  play,  it  matters  not  which  of  the  cards  is  played 
first,  or  last,  provided  the  sequence  can  be  produced  by  a 
traniiposition  of  the  order  in  which  they  fdl.  Thus,  you 
lead  the  five  of  hearts,  yom*  adversary  returns  the  thiee  of 
diamonds,  you  then  play  the  lour  of  any  suit,  and  score  three 
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for  the  sequence;  he  then  plays  six,  and  makes  four,  and  so 
on,  as  long  as  the  continuous  sequence  can  be  made.  Tbe 
spirit  of  this  rule  may  be  applied  to  all  combinations  ocour- 
nng  in  regular  successions. 

You  here  observe  that  it  does  not  matter  of  what  suit  are 
the  cards  forming  the  sequence,  nor  does  the  order  signify  in 
which  they  are  played.  You  must  not  pass  thirty-one  in 
making  a  sequence.  If  a  sequence  in  play  is  once  broken,  it 
must  be  formed  afresh,  or  cannot  be  acted  on. 

In  reckoning  your  sequences  at  the  close  of  the  deal,  you 
use  the  card  tumed-up  along  with  your  hand  and  crib ;  and 
reckon  thom  every  way  they  will.  A  single  example  of  this 
will  here  suffice : — 

Suppose  the  crib  to  consist  of  two  Kings,  (Clubs  and 
Diamonds,)  and  two  Queens,  (Hearts  and  Spades,)  the  Knave 
of  Spades  being  the  card  tunied-up; — ^how  many  can  you  take 
for  sequences  ? 

Twelve,  being  four  sequences  of  three  each ;  to  be  computed 
by  reckoning  the  Knave  with  the  Kings  and  Queens ;  ringing 
the  changes  on  the  latter,  somewhat  in  a  similar  nuinner  to 
the  mode  in  which  you  have  been  taught  to  form  a  double 
poir-royaL  To  simplify  this,  take  the  Knave,  the  two  Queens, 
and  the  two  Kings,  and  spread  them  before  you ;  whcm  they 
will  count  thus :— - 

Knave,  with  Queen  of  Hearts  and  King  of  Clubs  8 
Knave,  with  Queen  of  Spades  and  King  of  Clubs  3 
Knave,  with  Queen  of  Hearts  and  King  of  Dia- 

monds ..3 

Knave,  with  Queen  of  Spades  and  King  of  Dia- 
monds       .......3 

Points  for  the  four  sequences        -        -        -  12 

Thb  Kkaye. — ^If  you  hold  a  Knave  of  the  same  suit  as  the 
card  tiimed-up,  you  are  entitled  to  one  point,  which  you  take 
on  reckoning  your  hand.  Should  there  be,  in  the  crib,  the 
Knave  of  the  suit  tumed-up,  the  dealer,  to  whom  the  crib  be- 
longs, takes  one  point  on  reckoning  his  crib.  In  the  eupho- 
nious phraseology  of  some  cribbage-players,  this  is  termed 
**one  torhisnob.'' 
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Should  the  tum-up  card  itself  be  a  Knave,  the  dealer  ini- 
mediately  scores  two  points ;  which,  by  way  of  antithesis  with 
^*  his  nob,"  are  called  "  two  for  his  heels."  Similar  phrases 
are,  after  all,  rather  to  be  considered  as  quaint,  than  vulgar. 
They  recall  to  our  minds  the  recollection  of  the  once  popular 
game  of  Quadbille,  played  hv  the  Lady  Teazles  of  the  past 
century,  in  which  the  verb  **  to  beast  "  is  so  inde^eitigably 
conjugated. 

A  FiirsH. — A  Flush  cannot  happen  in  play,  but  occurs 
only  in  computing  the  hand  or  crib.  A  Flush  signifies  that 
all  the  cards  in  hand,  or  crib  are  of  the  same  suit,  in  which 
case  you  are  allowed  to  mark  one  point  for  every  card  of  which 
the  rlush  is  composed.  Thus,  if  yoiu*  hand  comprise  three 
hearts,  you  will  take,  on  scoring  for  your  hand,  three  for  the 
flush  in  hearts ;  and  should  the  tum-up  card  chance  to  be  also 
a  heart,  you  will  add  another  point  for  that,  making  four 
altogether.  You  are  not  permitted,  however,  to  reckon  a  flush 
in  the  crib,  unless  the  cards,  of  which  the  crib  is  composed, 
are  of  the  same  suit  as  the  card  turned  up.  It  is  essential  to 
recollect  the  difference  between  a  flush  in  the  hand,  and  a  flush 
in  the  crib. 

In  reckoning  the  hand  and  crib  after  the  deal,  you  have 
been  already  informed  that  the  non-dealer  counts  first.  It 
will  facilitate  your  reckoning,  if  you  sum  up  the  amount  of 
points  to  which  you  are  entitled,  in  the  following  order: 
Firstly,  Fifteens-^Secondly,  Sequences — ^Thirdly,  Flushes — 
Fourthly,  Pairs;  Pairs -Royal,  or  Double  Pairs-Royal— 
Fifthly,  the  point  for  the  Knave.  Reckoning  up  the  hand,  or 
crib,  is  technically  termed  "  showing."  Thus  the  non-dealer 
is  said  to  have  *'  the  first  show,"  a  point  of  immense  import- 
ance at  the  final  stage  of  the  game;  since  he  may  thus  be 
enabled  just  to  *'  show  out,"  and  consequently  win  the  game; 
while  the  dealer  may  hold  in  his  hand,  and  crib,  points  enough 
to  make  him  out  three  times  over,  but  altogether  useless,  since 
he  has  not  the  first  show. 

The  non-dealer  having  summed  up  his  score,  under  l^e 
observation  of  his  opponent,  the  latter  then  performs  the 
same  operation,  as  relates  to  his  own  hand.  He  then  turns  up 
crib,  which  has  up  to  this  time  lain  perdue,  and  scores  aU 
to  which  it  may  entitle  him. 

S2 
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THE    LAWS. 


I.««Jn  single  games  there  must  be  a  firesh  cut  for  each 
game;  but  not  so  when  rubbers  are  played.  The  lowest 
vibbage  card  wins  the  cut :  when  both  players  cut  alike,  it  is 
a  tye,  and  there  must  be  another  cut. 

II. — In  cutting  for  the  deal,  not  less  than  four  cards  should 
be  removed,  and  not  more  than  half  the  pack,  that  a  fiur  and 
proper  cut  may  remain  for  him  who  outs  last. 

III.-«The  cards  are  to  be  dealt  out  one  by  one,  and  they 
must  not  be  touched  till  the  deal  has  been  completed. 

IV  .-*-The  dealer  may  expose  his  own  cards  in  dealing  if  he 
please,  but  if  he  shows  one  of  his  adversary's,  the  latter  scores 
two  points,  and  ma^  demand  a  new  deal,  provided  he  does 
so  before  turning  his  cards.  When  a  faced  card,  occurs  in 
dealing,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal,  including  all  &e  formali- 
ties of  cutting,  shuffling,  &c. 

v.— If  the  dealer  mis-deal  without  being  aware  of  it  ti]l 
one  of  the  hands  has  been  taken  up,  the  opposite  party  may 
score  two,  and  the  cards  must  be  dealt  over  again.  Should 
his  adversary  expose  a  card  during  the  progress  of  the  deal, 
the  dealer  may  deal  over  again  if  he  pleases,  provided  he  has 
not  seen  his  hand. 

VI.-— Though  both  players  have  the  privilege  of  shuffling 
the  pack  previous  to  the  cards  being  dealt,  the  dealer  has  the 
right  to  do  so  last. 

VII. — Should  the  dealer  give  his  adversary  more  than  five 
cards,  the  non-dealer  may  mark  two  points,  and  there  must 
be  a  fresh  deal ;  but,  in  such  case,  the  non-dealer  nuut  dis- 
cover the  error,  before  he  takes  up  his  cards,  or  he  cannot 
claim  the  two,  though  there  must  still  be  a  new  deaL  Should 
the  dealer,  in  dealing,  give  himself  more  than  five  cards,  hia 
adversary  may  mark  two  points,  and  either  call  a  ft^sh  deal, 
or  draw  the  extra  card,  or  cards,  firom  the  hand  of  hjs  oppo- 
nent. Should  the  dealer  give  to  either  party  less  than  five 
cards,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal ;  and  should  the  dealer  deal 
two  cards  at  once  to  either  party,  there  must  be  a  new  deal, 
unless  his  adversary  consent  to  his  withdrawing  the  Burj^us 
tBLPd ;  in  which  case  it  must  be  pla^  on  the  top  of  the  pack. 

Vlll.^Should  either  player  find  that  his  adveraary  has  more 
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than  five  cards  in  liis  hand,  he  can  daim  two  points  and  a 
new  deal. 

IX . — Should  the  pack,  being  dealt  from,  be  touched  previous  to 
being  cut  for  the  ''start,''  theparty  so  offending  forfeits  two  points. 

X. — ^In  cuttiiig  for  the  start,  the  non-dealer  must  remoye 
at  least  three  cards,  and  leave  not  less  than  four  behind. 

XI. — Should  the  dealer  turn  up  a  Knave,  and  neglect 
scoring  the  two  points  for  such  Knave,  until  he  has  played  his 
first  card,  he  cannot  take  the  two  points. 

(He  is,  however,  in  time  to  take  the  two  points,  after 
his  adversary  has  played  his  first  card;  a  distinction  of 
some  consequence,  since  we  are  all  at  times  liable  to  forget- 
fulness.) 

XII. — ^The  non-dealer  must  turn  out  for  the  crib  first  A 
card  once  so  laid  out,  cannot  be  taken  up  again.  Either 
player  confusing  his  cards  with  the  crib,  forfeits  two  points, 
and  his  opponent  may  claim  a  fresh  deal.  The  dealer  alone 
is  entitled  to  touch  the  crib,  but  he  may  not  do  so  until  he 
takes  it  up  to  count  it. 

XIII. — He  who  takes  more  points  than  he  is  entitled  to, 
when  reckoning  his  hand  or  crib,  or  scoring  for  a  penalty, 
may  be  put  back  as  many  points  as  he  has  over-scored,  and 
then  his  adversary  may  add  the  same  amount  to  his  own 
accoimt. 

XIV. — 'So  penalty  attaches  to  a  neglect  of  making  points, 
to  which  the  player  is  entitled. 

XV. — One  player  cannot  demand  of  another  his  aid  to 
make  out  a  score. 

Example. — Suppose  K  to  say  to  L,  '*  am  I  not  twelve?*'— « 
L  replies,  properly  enough,  ''I  shall  neither  tell  you,  nor  shall 
I  pass  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  If  you  take  more  than  yon 
ought,  I  shall  take  you  down ;"  et  voiia  tout  I 

XVI. — If  one  player  touch  the  pegs  of  his  adversary,  save 
to  correct  an  error  of  the  score,  he  shall  forfeit  two  points. 
K  a  player  touch  his  own  pegs,  save  when  he  has  a  right  to 
score,  he  forfeits  two  points.  When  both  pegs  have  been 
displaced  by  accident,  tne  opposite  player  must  be  allowed  to 
restore  them  to  their  places;  or  in  the  event  of  being  refused, 
he  can  claim  the  game.  When  the  foremost  peg  has  been 
displaced  by  any  chance,  it  must  b^put  into  the  hole  behind 
the  back  peg,  of  the  player,  to  whom  it  belongs. 
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XVII. — ^He  who  seores  a  game  as  woo,  that  be  has  nof 
won,  forfeits  it. 

XVIII.— A  player  who  detects  his  adversarj  with  more 
or  fewer  cards  in  his  hand  than  he  has  a  right  to,  can  score 
two  points  and  call  a  new  game. 

XlX. — ^A  lurch  cannot  be  claimed,  unless  it  be  specified  in 
the  first  instance.  When  the  "lurch"  has  been  agreed  to 
between  the  players  at  the  commencement  of  a  game,  it 
reckons  as  a  double  game ;  it  consists  in  one  player  having 
marked  sixty-one  before  the  other  has  scored  thirty-one 

XX. — ^When  scoring  points,  if  the  pegs  be  quitted,  that 
score  cannot  be  altered.  If  two  cards  be  played,  and  any 
points  remain  unreckoned,  they  become  forfeited.  Shoidd  a 
player  put  his  cards  away  without  taking  for  them,  he  forfeits 
any  points  he  might  have  claimed  for  hand  or  crib. 

XXI. — When  a  card  that  may  legally  be  played  has  been 
shown,  it  cannot  be  recalled.  If  it  cannot  be  played  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  game,  no  penalty  attaches  to  the  exposuve. 

XXII. — ^If  a  player  neglects  to  play,  when  he  can  come  in 
under  thirty-one,  his  opponent  may  score  two. 

XXIII. — In  reckoning  a  hand  or  crib,  it  must  be  plainly 
set  out,  and  remain  till  the  other  side  fully  understands  the 
nature  of  the  claims  made  on  account  of  it. 

XXrV. — There  is  no  penalty  for  a  number  called  in  mis- 
take in  the  progress  of  the  game. 

XXV. — As  already  said,  the  three  points  appropriated  by 
the  non-dealer  may  be  claimed  by  him  during  any  part  of  the 
game ;  but  if  his  adversary  be  permitted  to  score  his  sixty-one 
points,  it  is  then  too  late,  for  the  game  is  at  an  end. 

XXVI. — If  either  player  refuse  to  pay  a  penalty  that  he 
has  incurred,  by  infiringing  the  rules  of  play,  his  adversary 
may  claim  the  game. 

XXVII. — Bystanders  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  progi'ess  of  the  game. 

XXVIII. — ^In  cases  of  disputes  that  do  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  these  rules,  a  third  party  may  be  appointed 
as  umpire,  by  consent  of  the  players,  and  his  decision  must 
be  adopted  as  final. 

ON    LA^yiKO   OUT   POR  THB   CBIB. 

How  to  discard  in  the  best  manner  for  the  Crib  is  one  oc 
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lie  inor«  scientific  parts  of  the  game ;  and  consequently  one 
Jf  the  most  important. 

Firstly,  When  it  is  not  your  own  crib,  you  will  lay  out 
Buch  cards  as  are  likely  to  be,  in  an  average  number  of  cases, 
of  the  least  possible  advantage  to  your  opponent,  in  the  pro<> 
duction  of  pairs,  fifteens,  sequences,  &c. 

Secondly,  When  it  is  your  own  crib,  you  will  lay  out  favor- 
able cards  for  the  crib. 

Iliirdly,  It  being  your  own  crib  to  which  you  are  about  to 
discard,  you  will  prefer  consulting  the  interests  of  the  crib,  in 
preference,  even  to  those  of  your  hand. 

The  most  advantageous  cribbage-cards  are  fives,  sevens, 
eights,  &c.,  when  so  assorted  as  to  form  fifteens,  sequences, 
pairs,  or  flushes.  The  five  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  useful 
card,  since  it  makes  fifteen  equally  with  either  one  of  the  tenth 
cards ;  of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than  sixteen  in  the  pack. 
Fives  must  therefore  be  in  general  the  most  eligible  cards  to 
lay  out  to  your  own  crib,  and  the  least  eligible  (for  you)  to  lay 
oat  to  your  adversary ;  since,  in  so  doing,  you  are  almost  oer« 
tain  to  give  him  points.  To  discard  a  pair  of  any  cards, 
again,  is  mostly  bad  play,  unless  it  is  for  your  own  crib ;  and 
cutiB  which  follow  each  other  in  order,  as  a  three  and  four,  or 
nine  and  ten,  being  likely  to  be  brought  in  for  sequences^  are 
generally  bad  cards  to  lay  out  in  the  case  of  its  being  your  ad. 
versary's  crib.  The  same  calculation  should,  in  its  principle, 
be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible.  Suppose  you  discard,  to 
your  opponent's  crib,  two  hearts,  when  you  might  with  equal 
propriety  have  laid  out  a  heart  and  a  club  inst^id, — ^you  here 
give  him  the  chance,  liowever  remote  you  may  fancy  it,  of 
making  a  flush  in  his.  crib ;  which  could  not  be  effected  by 
him,  had  you  laid  out  the  heart  and  club. 

To  lay  out  cards,  purposely,  which  are  disadvantageous  for 
the  crib,  is  called  in  the  '^  cribbage  dialect"  of  our  ancestors 
"  baulking"  or  •*  bilking"  the  crib. 

The  least  likely  cards  to  reckon  for  points  in  the  crib,  and 
therefore  generally  the  best  to  discard  for  our  adversary,  are 
kings;  since  a  sequence  can  only  be  made  up  to,  or  as  it  may 
be  termed,  on  one  side  of  them;  and  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
them.  A  king  is  therefore  a  greater  baulk  in  the  crib  than 
the  queen.  So,  again,  of  an  ace, — a  sequence  can  only  be 
made  from  it,  ozid  not  up  to  it;  and  an  ace  is,  therefore,  fro* 
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quenfly  a  great  baulk  to  a  crib;  thou^  in  disoardiag  an  ace 
some  judgment  is  required  to  be  exercised^  being  often  a  good 
card  to  hold  for  play ;  and  forming  a  component  part  of  fifteen, 
particularly  when  combined  with  sixes,  seTens,  and  eights,  or 
with  fours  and  tenth  cards. 

The  cards,  then,  best  adapted  to  baulk  our  antagonist's 
crib,  are,  a  king  with  a  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  or  one ; 
a  queen,  with  a  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  or  ace,  or  cards  equally 
distinct,  or  far  off,  and  therefore  certain  not  to  be  united  in 
sequence  by  meeting  with  any  other  cards  whatever.  Of 
course,  particular  hands  require  particular  play,  and  general 
principles  must  give  way  before  their  exceptions.  **  Circum- 
stances alter  cases;"  throughout  this  work,  as  in  all  similar 
works,  the  author  writes  for  what  may  be  called  ^'  average 
hands  of  cards;"  and  recommends  that  play  which  would  be 
most  conducive  to  success  in  the  largest  proportion  of  events. 

Never  lay  out  a  knave  for  your  adversary's  crib,  if  you  can, 
with  propriety,  avoid  it;  as  the  probability  of  the  turn-up 
card  being  of  the  same  suit  as  the  knave,  is  3  to  1  against  it. 
Consequentlv,  it  is  only  3  to  1  but  the  retaining  such  knave 
in  your  hand  gains  you  a  point;  whereas,  should  you  discard 
it  to  your  opponent's  crib^  it  is  only  3  to  1  against  the  chance 
of  its  making  him  a. point;  hence  the  probable  difference  of 
losing  a  point  by  throwing  out  your  knave,  is  only  3  to  2^ ; 
'  or  9  to  7, — ^that  is  to  say,  in  laying  out  a  knave  for  your 
antagonist's  crib,  when  you  could  equally  keep  the  same  in 
your  hand, — sixteen  times— you  give  away  just  seven  points ; 
it  being  only  9  to  7,  but  you  give  away  a  point  every  time 
you  play  in  this  manner;  and  every  single  point  is  of  conse- 
quence, if  contending  against  a  good  player.  As  I  just  now 
remarked,  there  may,  of  course,  occur  exceptions  to  this  and 
every  other  rule. 

The  cards  which  are  usually  the  best  to  lay  out  for  your 
own  crib,  are,  two  fives,  five  and  six,  five  and  tenth  card,- 
three  and  two,  seven  and  eight,  four  and  one,  nine  and  six, 
and  similar  couples.  If  you  have  no  sinular  cards  to  lay  out, 
put  down  as  dose  cards  as  you  can ;  because,  by  this  means, 
you  have  the  greater  chance  of  either  being  assisted  by  the 
cards  laid  out  bv  your  adversary,  or  by  the  tuxti-up;  and 
further,  you  should  uniformly  lay  out  two  cards  of  the  same 
suit  for  your  own  crib,  in  preference;,  cmhru  paribm^  to  two 
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otiher  cards  of  the  same  kind,  that  are  of  difibrent  suits,  as 
this  gives  you  the  probable  ohanoe  of  flushing  your  crib; 
whereas,  should  you  lay  out  two  cards  of  different  suits,  all 
gain  under  the  bead  of  a  flush  is  at  once  destroyed.  It  is 
mostly  good  play,  to  retain  a  sequence  in  hand,  in  preference 
to  cards  less  closely  connected;  more  especially  should  such 
sequence  be  a  flush;  and  once  more  remember  that  the  pro- 
bable chance  of  points  from  the  crib  is  something  nearly 
approaching  to  twenty  per  cent,  over  the  hand.  It  is  theve- 
,  fore  indispensably  your  duty,  if  you  wish  to  win,  to  give  the 

lead  to  your  crib  at  the  expense  of  your  hand. 

In  general,  whenever  you  are  able  to  hold  a  Pair-royal  in 
hand,  yon  should  lay  out  the  other  two  cards,  both  for  your 
own,  and  your  adversary's  crib;  some  few  cases,  however, 
ezoepted.  For  example,  should  you  hold  a  Pair-royal  of  any 
description,  along  with  two  fives,-^it  would  be  highlv  dan- 
gerous to  give  your  antagonist  the  brace  of  flves,  unless  in 
such  a  situation  of  the  game  that  yoiur  Pair-royal  would  make 
you  certainly  out,  having  the  first  show;— or  else  that  your 
adversary  is  so  nearlv  home,  himself^  that  the  contents  of  the 
erib  are  wholly  ummportant  Many  other  cards  are  very 
faaaardous  to  lay  out  to  your  adversary's  crib,  even  tiiou^ 
you  can  hold  a  Pair-raysd;  such  as  two  and  three,  five  and 
six,  seven  and  eight,  and  five  and  tenth  card;  therefore, 
should  you  have  such  cards  combined  together,  you  must  pay 
particuiar  regard  to  the  stage  of  the  game.  This  caution 
equally  applies  to  many  other  cards,  and  particularly  when, 
the  game  being  nearly  over,  it  happens  to  be  your  own  deal, 
and  that  your  opponent  is  nearly  home,  or  witlun  a  moderate 
show-out.  Here  then  should  be  especial  care  taken  to  retain 
in  hand  cards  which  may  enable  you  to  play  ''  ofi*,"  or  wide 
of  your  adversary;  and  thus  prevent  his  forming  any  sequence 
or  Pair-royal.  In  similar  positions  you  should  endeavour, 
also,  to  keep  cards  that  will  enable  you  to  have  a  good  chance 
of  winning  the  end^M^ ;  which  frequently  saves  a  game. 

GENERAL  DIBEGTIOKS  FOR  FLA.TIKO  THE   OJLICE 
6CIENTIFICALLT. 

Never,  at  any  period  of  the  game,  make  a  pair,  fifteen, 
sequence,  &c.,  without  glancing  your  eye  first  at  the  relative 
places  of  the  cribbage*pegs,  to  know  whether  you  are  justified 
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in  playing  a  forward  or  backward  game.  I  repeat,  thai  on 
this  the  whole  art  may  be  said  to  turn,  of  phiying  Gribbi^ 
scientifically. 

To  gain  the  end-hole,  or  point  nearest  to  thirty-one  ia, 
among  professed  players,  justly  esteemed  a  considerable 
advanta<;e,  and  shoidd  be  proportionately  kept  in  yiew.  By 
attaining  the  end-hole  yourself,  you  not  only  score  a  point, 
but  save  a  difference  of  two  points  by  snatching  it  from  your 
opponent.  In  playing  for  this,  there  is  much  scope  for  judg- 
ment 

Should  you  hold  a  three  and  a  two,  it  is  frequently  the  best 
play  to  lead  off  the  three,  on  the  chance  of  yowt  adversary's 
playing  a  tenth  card  {of  which  never  forget  that  there  are  «b- 
teen\  making  thirteen;  when  your  two  **  drops  in,'*  and 
produces  two  points  for  the  fifteen.  The  same  princmle 
applies  to  the  leading  from  a  four  and  an  ace,  and  has  tnis 
additional  advantage,  that  should  you  thus  succeed  in  {brming 
fifteen,  your  opponent  can  form  no  sequence  from  your  cards. 

Remember,  that  when  your  adversary  leads  a  seven  or 
eight,  should  you  make  fifteen,  you  give  him  the  chance  of 
coming  in  with  a  six  or  a  nine,  and  thus  gaining  three  holes 
against  you.  Sometimes  this  would  even  tend  to  your 
advantage,  by  allowing  of  your  rejoinder  with  a  fourth  card 
in  sequence.  For  instance,  your  opponent  leads  an  ei^t, 
and  you  make  fifteen  by  answering  with  a  seven ;  he  plays  a 
six,  making  twenty-one,  and  scores  three  for  the  sequence; 
but  having  a  nine,  or  ten,  you  play  it,  and  score  after  him. 
In  all  such  cases,  play  to  the  state  of  your  game;  for  what 
would  be  at  one  time  correct,  would  be,  at  another,  the  worst 
possible  play. 

To  lead  from  a  pair  is  mostly  good;  because,  should  your 
opponent  pair  you,  you  form  a  Pair-royal,  making  six  holes ; 
while  the  chance  of  his  rejoining  with  a  fourth  is  too  small  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  would  rarely,  though,  be 
correct,  to  lead  from  a  pair  of  fives. 

When  your  adversary  leads  a  card  which  you  can  pair,  it 
is  mostly  better  to  make  fifteen,  in  preference,  should  you  be 
able  so  to  do ;  as  you  will  naturally  suspect  he  wishes  yon  to 
pair  him,  in  order  to  make  a  Pair-royal  himself.  But  here, 
as  elsewhere,  your  chief  guide  is  the  relative  state  of  the 
scores. 
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"When  you  can  posnbly  help  it,  conBistently  with  your 
cards,  do  not,  in  play, make  the  number  twenty-one;  for  your 
antagonist  is  then  likely  to  come  in  with  a  tenth  card. 

Should  you  hold  a  nine  and  three,  it  is  good  play  to  lead 
the  three;  because,  should  it  be  paired,  you  form  fifteen  by 
playing  the  nine.  The  same  applies  to  the  holding  of  a  four 
and  a  seyen,  in  which  case,  should  your  four  be  paired,  you 
make  fifteen  with  the  seyen. 

The  following  style  of  play  &cilitate6  your  obtaining  fire- 
quently  the  end-hole.  Should  you  hold  two  low  cards,  and 
one  high  card,  lead  firom  the  former;  but  should  you  hold  one 
low  card,  and  two  high  cards,  lead  from  the  latter;  like  other 
general  directions,  aU  this  being  subject  to  contingencies. 

Holding  a  ten  and  fiye,  and  two  holes  being  at  the  moment 
an  object  of  great  importance,  lead  the  tenth  card,  in  hopes  of 
your  adyersary's  making  fifteen,  when  you  can  pair  his  fiye. 

Holding  a  seyen  and  four,  it  is  good  play  to  lead  the  four; 
because,  tf  paired,  your  seyen  comes  in  for  fifteen:  the  same 
direction  applies  to  your  holding  a  six  and  three,  and  three 
and  nine,  or  other  cards  similarly  related. 

When  compelled  to  lead  fix>m  a  sequence  of  three  cards, 
play  off  the  lowest,  or  highest,  in  preference  to  the  middle 
card. 

In  laying  out  for  your  own  crib,  suppose  you  hold  a  pair  of 
fiyes,  and  no  tenth  card,  discard  them  both.  Bear  in  mind 
that  of  all  the  tenth  cards,  the  knaye  is  of  the  most  import- 
ance; and  that  those  cards  which  tell  best  in  counting  the 
hand,  are  not  always  the  best  for  playing. 

If  in  play,  you  throw  down  a  four,  making  the  number 
twenty-seyen,  your  adirersary  has  the  chance  of  pairing  your 
four,  and  of  making  at  the  same  time,  thirty-one.  K  you 
make  twenty-eight  with  a  three,  you  incur  the  same  nsk. 
These  apparent  trifles  must  be  studied,  and  similar  points,  il 
possible,  ayoided  on  your  part;  while  you  should  be  constantly 
on  the  watch  to  grasp  them  for  yourself,  should  your  antagO'. 
ikist  leaye  an  opening. 

As  the  dealer  plays  last,  his  chances  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  leader,  for  making  the  end-hole,  or  other  desirable 
points  in  play.  The  dealer  has  also  in  his  fiiyor  the  chance 
of  saining  the  two  points  by  lifting  a  knaye.  (The  knaye  ia 
caikd  by  many  Cribbage-players  "  the  Jack.") 
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The  phrase  **  playing  off,'*  is  used  to  denote  playing  cams 
which  are  wide  apart,  in  contradistinction  to  its  reverse,  termed 
^'  playing  on."  Thus,  should  your  opponent  lead  a  four,  and 
YOU  answer  with  a  two,  three,  five,  or  six,  you  '^  play  on  ;*' 
because  you  give  him  the  option  of  making  a  sequence,  should 
he  hold  the  fitting  card.  But  if,  in  answer  to  his  four,  you 
play  a  high  card,  you  "  play  off,"  since  he  can  have  no  caxxl 
capable  of  forming  a  sequence.  Whether  to  play  *•*  off,"  or 
**on,"  is  half  the  battle,  and  depends  entirely,  should  you 
hold  the  option,  on  the  relative  state  of  the  scores. 

It  is  frequently  your  game,  to  allow  of  your  adversary's 
forming  a  sequence,  in  order  to  come  in  yourself  for  a  longer 
one.  To  tempt  him  to  this,  play  a  card  close  to  his,  instoid 
of  playing  off.  Suppose  you  hold  a  three;  four,  and  five,  and 
your  opponent  l^ads  a  seven: — ^in  this  case,  should  it  be  to 
your  interest  to  bestow  a  certain  number  of  points,  in  order 
to  realize  the  same  amount  for  yourself,  you  play  the  five; 
for  if  he  answers  with  a  six,  marking  tiiree,  you  play  your 
four,  and  score  for  the  sequence  and  fifteen  accordingly. 

ODDS   OF   THE   GAME. 

Hie  chances  of  points  in  a  hand  are  calculated  at  more  than 
4,  and  under  5 ;  and  those  to  be  gained  in  play  are  reckoned 
2  to  the  dealer,  and  1  to  the  adversary,  malung  in  all  about  6 
on  the  average,  throughout  the  game ;  and  the  probability  of 
those  in  the  crib  are  estunated  at  6;  so  that  each  player 
ought  to  make  16  in  two  deals,  and  onward  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  end  of  the  game ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
first  dealer  has  rather  the  advantage,  supposing  the  cards  to 
run  equal,  and  the  players  likewise  equally  matched  in  skill. 
By  attending  to  the  above  calculation  any  player  may  judge 
whether  he  is  at  home  or  not,  and  thereby  play  his  game 
accordingly,  either  by  making  a  push  when  he  is  behind  and 
holds  good  cards,  or  by  endeavouring  to  baulk  the  opponent 
when  nis  hand  proves  indifferent 

IN   FATOB   OF    THE   DBALE&. 

Each  party  being  even  5  holes  going  up,  is    6  to   4 
at  10  holes  each    ...  12  ....  11 

15  each 7  ....    4 

20  each 6....    4 
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Each   paity   being  at  25  each    . 

30  each    . 

35  each   . 

40  each   . 

45  each   . 

50  each   . 

55  each    . 

60  each    . 
When  the  dealer  wants  3  and  his  opponent  4  . 
Li  all  situations  of  the  game,  till  within  15  of 
the  end,  when  the  dedier  is  5  points  a-head . 

But  when  within  15  of  the  end 

And  if  the  dealer  wants  6,  and  the  adYersary  11.10 
Shonld  the  dealer  be  10  a  head,,  it  is    .    .  4  or 
And  near  the  end  of  the  game    .     .     .     10  or 
When  the  dealer  wants  16  and  the  antago- 
nist 11     21 


11  to  10 

9.... 

5 

7.... 

6 

10  .... 

9 

12  .... 

8 

5  .... 

2 

21  .... 

20 

2.... 

1 

5.... 

4 

3  .... 

8  .... 

10  .... 

5  ... 

12  .... 

20 


AOAIKST   THE   DEALER. 

Botfi  players  being  eren  at  56  holes  each,  is    .  7  to  5 

57 7  ....  4 

58 3  ....  2 

If  the  dealer  wants  20,  and  his  opponent  17     .  5...,  4 
When  the  dealer  is  5  points  behind,  provious 

to  turning  the  top  of  the  board 6  ....  5 

When  he  is  31,  and  the  antagonist  36    ...  6  ....  4 

When  36,  and  the  adversary  41 7  ....  4 

EVEN   BETTING. 

MThen  at  59  holes  each  player. 

In  all  points  of  the  game,  till  within  20  of  the  end,  if  the 
non-dealer  is  three  a-head. 
The  dealer  wanting  14,  and  his  antagonist  9. 
Ditto 11,  Ditto      ....  7. 

SIX  CARD  CRIBBAGE. 

This  game  is  also  played  with  the  whole  pack,  but  both  in 
skill  and  scientific  arrangement,  it  i&  vastly  inferior  to  that 
ilayed  with  five  cards.    Still  it  is  a  pleasant  resource  in  a 
iuU  hour,  and  abounds  with  amusing  points  and  combinations, 
without  tasdng  the  mind  much.    It  is  played  on  the 
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board,  and  acoording  to  the  principal  portion  of  tbe  rules  of 
the  preceding  game:  its  leading  peculiarities  may  be  thus 
summed  up. 

llie  dealer  g^ves  six  cards  to  himself  and  his  adversarjr. 
Each  player  lays  out  two  of  these  for  crib,  'Staining  four  in 
his  hand.  The  deal  and  the  ''  start"  card  is  the  same  as  at 
the  five  card  game,  in  like  manner  the  pai^,  sequences,  fif- 
teens, &c.,  operate,  and  the  game  point  is  sixty-one.  The 
non-dealer,  however,  is  not  allowed  any  points  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  main  difference  between  the  games,  is,  that  in 
the  game  already  described,  the  object  is  to  get  thirty-one, 
and  then  abandon  the  remaining  cards;  at  the  six  card  game, 
the  whole  are  played  out.  There  are  more  points  made  in 
the  play,  while  at  five  cards,  the  game  is  often  decided  by  tiba 
loss  or  gain  of  one  point.  At  six  card  Cribbage,  the  last  card 
played  scores  a'  point.  This  done  the  hands  and  crib  are 
scored  as  at  the  five  card  game;  then  another  deal  is  played, 
and  the  victory  is  gained  by  the  party  who  first  gets  sixty-one. 

As  all  the  cards  must  be  played  out,  should  one  party  ha^e 
exhausted  his  hand,  and  his  adversary  have  yet  two  cards,  the 
latter  are  to  be  played,  and  should  they  yield  any  advantage, 
it  must  be  taken.  For  instance,  G  has  played  out  his  four 
cards,  and  D  having  two  left  (an  eight  and  seven),  calls  fifteen 
as  he  throws  tliem  down,  and  marks  three  points :  two  for  the 
fifteen,  and  one  for  the  last  card.  Again,  should  D's  two  cards 
have  been  a  pair  (threes,  for  instance),  he  nmrks  two  for  the 
pair,  and  a  third  point  for  the  last  card.  Speculating  on  this, 
and  other  probabilities,  you  will  always  endeavour  when  you 
are  last  player,  to  retain  as  close  cards  as  possible,  for  this 
will  frequently  enable  you  to  make  three  or  four  points^  by 
playing  your  last  two  cards,  when  you  would  otlierwiae  niake 
but  a  single  point.  But  this  demands  further  illustration,  as 
it  is  of  paramount  importance.     For  example : — 

Suppose  you  to  hold  for  the  last  two  cards  a  seven  and  eight, 
and  that  your  adversary  has  only  one  card  remaining  in  his 
hand,  the  probable  chance  of  its  being  either  a  six  or  a  nine 
(in  either  o^  which  cases  vou  come  in  for  four  points),  is  elcTcn 
to  two;  therefore  it  m  only  eleven  to  two,  but  you  gain  three 
points  by  this  play,  exclusive  of  the  end-hole; — ^whereas,  were 
you  to  retain  as  your  last  two  cards,  a  seven,  with  a  ten,  or 
any  two  cards  similarly  wide  apart,  you  have  no  chance  to 
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score  more  for  them  than  the  end-ho^e,  as  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  their  coming  in  for  any  sequence;  or  if  you  can  retain 
a  pair  of  any  kind  for  the  last  two  cards  (your  adversary 
having  only  one  card,  and  he  being  the  first  player),  you  by 
this  means  make  a  certainty  of  two  points,  exclusive  of  the 
end-hole.  Bv  thie  same  rule  you  ought  always  to  retain  such 
cards,  as  will  (supposing  your  adversary  to  have  none  left) 
make  a  pair,  fifteen,  &c.,  for  by  this  means  you  gain  many 
points  which  you  otherwise  could  not  possibly  get. 

The  calculations  for  throwing  out  at  the  five  card  game,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  applicable  to  this.  Still  there  is  not  quite  so 
much  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  hand  for  the  sake  of  the  crib,  as 
they  do  not  both  contain  a  similar  number  of  cards.  At  this 
game  the  hand  scores  more  than  the  crib,  as  there  is  one 
player  always  on  the  look  out  to  baulk  crib,  while  so  many 
points  being  open  to  the  play,  offers  a  greater  inducement  to 
keep  together  a  good  hand.  As  soon  as  thirty-one,  or  the 
number  nearest  to  it,  be  made  in  playing  the  hand,  the  cards 
should  be  turned  down,  that  no  confusion  may  come  of  their 
being  mixed  with  the  succeeding  cards. 

As  before  explained,  in  speddng  of  Five-Card  Cribbage, 
your  mode  of  conduct  must  be  governed  uniformly  by  the  state 
of  your  game.  Play  to  your  score,  and  put  the  final  result  par- 
tia&y  out  of  view.  Whether  it  is  your  policy  to  play  "on  "  or 
"  off,"  must  be  ever  the  question  in  makmg  up  your  judgment. 

On  an  average,  a  hand,  the  modems  say,  ought  to  yield 
about  seven,  and  a  crib  five  points.  It  is  useful  to  remember 
this  in  laying  out,  and  to  note  the  difference  between  the  odds 
of  seven  to  five  in  favor  of  the  hand  here,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  crib  to  the  hand  at  Five-Card  Cribbage. 

The  average  number  of  points  to  be  made  each  time  by 
play,  is  from  four  to  five.  The  dealer  has  the  advantage  herC} 
because  he  plays  last.  Pasquin  considered  that  you  were  only 
entitled  to  twenty-five  points  for  three  shows  and  play,  and 
that  the  dealer  is  at  home  if  when  he  make  his  second  deal, 
he  is  twenty.five  points  up  the  board,  and  when  he  deals  for 
the  third  tmie,  within  eleven  holes  of  game.  The  present 
system  of  calculation  is  to  allow  twenty-nine  instead  of  twenty- 
five  holes  for  the  three  shows,  and  to  consider  that  at  the  end 
of  the  second  round  each  player  is  at  home  at  twenty-nine 
boles. 
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A»  yoa  are  on  a  parity  at  starting,  being  both  at  home,  jou 
will  Tpiaj  with  moderate  caution  your  first  hand;  making  iair 
risks,  but  not  running  into  too  wide  speculations.  On  tsucing 
up  your  second  hand,  you  will  adapt  your  play  to  the  relative 
scores  on  the  board,  as  you  have  been  told  in  relation  to  the 
other  variety  of  the  game,  and  will  play  "on"  or  "off," 
acoovdiag  to  the  dictates  of  policy.  The  same  rule  will  govern 
your  conduct  during  the  remainder  of  the  game;  and  should 
your  adversary  have  gained  the  preference,  or  should  you  be 
more  than  home,  both  cases  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
is  playiag  your  hand.  If  your  cards  present  a  flattering 
prospect,  and  you  are  by  no  means  home,  it  is  your  duty  to 
make  a  push,  m  order  to  regain  the  lead  by  running;  whereas, 
should  your  adversary  be  better  planted  than  you,  and  should 
you  take  up  bad  cards,  it  will  be  the  best  play  to  keep  off,  and 
onty  endeavour  to  stop  your  antagonist  as  much  as  possible, 
and  thereby  have  a  probable  chance  of  winning  the  game, 
through  his  not  being  able  to  make  good  his  points. 

Aa  so  many  points  are  to  be  gained  in  play,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  long  sequences,  you  w^  frequently  £nd  it  advan- 
tageous, having  eligible  cards  for  the  purpose  in  view,  to  lead, 
or  play,  so  as  to  tempt  your  adversary  to  form  a  short  se- 
quence, in  order  that  you  may  come  in  for  a  longer.  And 
this  opportunity  is  particularly  to  be  sought  for;  v^en  a  few 
holes  are  essential  to  your  game,  though  gained  at  any  risk. 
If  you  hold,  as  leader,  a  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  the  best 
card  to  lead  is  the  four,  since  if  paired,  you  answer  with  the 
ace,  and  your  adversary's  second  card  may  not  form  a  fifteen. 

ON  THBEE-HANDED  CRIBBAGE. 

The  game  of  Three-handed  Cribbage  is  not  often  practised. 
It  is  played,  as  its  name  imports,  by  three  persons;  the  board 
being  of  a  triangular  shape,  to  contain  three  sets  of  holes  of 
sixty  each,  with  the  sixty-first  or  game  hole.  Each  of  the 
three  players  is  furnished  separately  with  pegs,  and  scores  Ins 
game  in  the  usual  manner. 

Three-handed  Cribbage  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
other  species  of  the  game.  The  calculations  as  to  discarding 
and  playing  are  very  similar,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
as  all  three  are  independent,  and  fight  for  themselves  alone, 
yon  have  two  antagonists  instead  of  one. 
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Five  cards  compose  the  deal.  .They  are  delivered  separately, 
and  after  dealing  the  fifteenth,  another,  or  sixteenth  card  is 
dealt  from  the  pack  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  Crib. 
To  this,  each  of  the  three  players  adds  one  card,  and  the  Crib 
therefore  consists  of  four  cards,  while  each  individual  remains 
with  four  cards  in  hand.  The  deal  and  crib  are  originally  cut 
for,  and  afterwards  pass  alternately. 

It  is  obvious,  that  you  will  be  still  even,  if  you  gain  onlf 
one  game  out  of  three,  since  the  winner  receives  a  doubk 
stake;  which  is  furnished  by  the  two  losers  to  him  who  first 
attains  the  sixty-first  hole.  It  has  been  computed  that  he  who 
has  the  second  deal  has  rather  the  best  chance  of  victory,  but 
there  seems  very  little  difference. 

Occasionally,  at  this  game,  some  amusement  arises  from  the 
complicated  sequences  formed  in  play,  but  ordinarily  it  is  a 
poor-enough  affiiir.  It  will  firequently  happen  that  one  of  the 
three  players  runs  a-head  of  the  two  others  so  fiist,  that  it  be- 
comes their  interest  to  form  a  temporary  league  of  union 
against  him.  In  this  case  they  will  strive  all  they  can  to 
fiivor  each  other,  and  regain  the  lost  ground;  and  in  general, 
players  will  do  weU  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  principle,  but 
to  prefer  favoring  the  more  backvwd  of  the  adversaries,  to 
giving  the  chance  of  a  single  point  to  the  other.  Such  leagues, 
however,  are  a  good  deed  resembling  those  between  higher 
authorities;  in  tibe  making  of  which,  each  enters  a  mental 
caveat  to  break  it  the  first  moment  it  suits  his  convenience. 

ON  FOUR-HANDED  CRIBBAGE. 

The  game  of  Four-handed  Cribbage  is  played  by  four  per- 
sons,  in  partnerships  of  twaand  two,  as  at  Whist ;  each  sitting 
opposite  to  his  partner.  Rubbers  or  single  games  are  pkyed 
indifferently.  Sixty-one  generally  constitute  the  game,  but 
it  is  not  unusual  to  agree,  in  preference,  to  go  twice  round 
the  board,  making  the  number  of  game  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sitting,  it  is  decided  which 
two  of  the  four  players  shall  have  the  management  of  the 
score,  and  the  board  is  placed  between  them.  The  other  two 
are  not  allowed  to  toucn  the  board  or  pegs,  though  each  may 
prora|it  his  partner,  and  point  out  any  omissions  or  irregula- 
rities he  may  disoover  in  the  oomputation.    The  laws  which 
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govern  Fiye-Card  Gribbage  are  equally  applicable  here,  as  to 
tiie  mode  of  marking  hofes,  deficiencies  in  the  counting,  the 
taking  too  many  points,  &c.  He  who  marks  has  a  trouble- 
some task,  arising  from  the  constant  vigilance  requisite  to  be 
exercised,  in  order  not  to  omit  scoring  points  made  by  his 
partner ;  his  own  gains  he  seldom  forgets  to  take.  He  who 
does  not  mark  should  acquire  the  habit  of  seeing  that  his 
partner  marks  the  full  number  he  requires.  Partners  may 
assist  each  other  in  countipg  their  hands  or  cribs;  their  in> 
terests  being  so  completely  iaentified. 

It  is  most  usual  to  play  rubbers,  and  to  cut  for  partnerp 
every  rubber.  The  two  highest  and  two  lowest  play  together. 
The  ace  is  always  lowest.  In  some  circles  they  consider  all 
tenth  cards  equal  in  cutting  for  partners:  in  others  they 
allow  of  preference,  according  to  rank,  as  at  Whist.  This 
would,  however,  be  onlv  applicable  to  cutting  for  partners. 
Also,  in  some  cases,  it  is  the  practice  for  the  deal  to  go  to 
the  two  who  cut  the  lowest  cards  for  partnership;  but  in  ge> 
neral,  the  deal  is  decided  by  a  subsequent  cut  between  the  two 
parties  who  are  to  score  ;  tjie  ace  being  the  lowest  card,  and 
all  tenth  cards  being  equal.  If  it  is  decided  not  to  change 
partners  after  a  game  or  rubber,  there  must  be  a  fresh  cut  still 
for  the  deal.  Each  may  shuffle  the  cards  in  turn,  according 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  this  operation  at  Whist. 

The  deal  and  crib  pass  alternately  round  the  table  as  at 
Whist,  from  right  to  left.  The  usual  laws  of  Gribbage  r^u- 
late  the  act  of  dealing,  as  to  exposing  cards  and  so  forth; 
and  no  one  is  suffered  to  touch  their  hands  until  the  deal  is 
complete.  Before  dealing,  the  cards  must  be  cut  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  your  right  hand  antagonist. 

The  dealer  delivers  five  cards  to  each,  in  the  usual  mode, 
from  right  to  left,  one  card  at  a  time.  The  remainder  of  the 
pack  he  places  on  his  left  hand,  Each  person  then  lays  out 
one  card  for  the  crib,  which  is  of  course  the  property  of  the 
dealer.  The  left-hand  adversary  must  discard  first,  and  so 
round  the  table;  the  dealer  laying  out  last.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  this,  but  such  is  the  custom.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  sa}  tbat  the  crib  always  belongs  to  the  dealer. 

As  there  is  but  one  card  to  be  laid  out  from  the  five 
received  by  each  player,  there  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in 
making  up  your  choice.    Fives  are  the  best  cards  to  give  your 
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own  cribs,  and  you  will  never,  therefore  give  them  to  your 
antagonists.  Low  cards  are  generally  best  for  the  crib,  and 
Kings  or  Aces  the  worst.  Aces  sometimes  tell  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  play  at  this  game.  When  your  partner  has 
to  deed,  the  crib  being  equally  your  own,  as  if  you  had  it  in 
your  proper  possession,  must  be  favored  in  the  same  way. 
Before  discarding,  always  consider  with  whom  the  deal 
stands. 

When  all  have  laid  up  for  the  Crib,  the  pack  is  cut  for  the 
start-card.  This  cut  is  made  by  your  left-hand  adversary's 
lifting  the  pack,  when  you,  as  dealer,  take  off  the  t(^-card,  as 
at  Five-Card  Cribba^.  Observe  that  it  is  the  left-hand 
adversary  who  cuts  this  time,  whereas,  in  cutting  the  cards  to 
you  at  the  commencement  of  the  deal,  it  is  your  right-hand 
adversary  who  performs  the  operation. 

Having  thus  cut  the  turn-up  card,  the  player  on  the  left- 
hand  of  the  dealer  leads  off  first,  the  player  to  his  left  follow- 
ing,  and  so  on  round  the  taUe,  till  the  whole  of  the  sixteen 
cards  are  played  out  according  to  the  laws.  Fifteens,  se- 
quences, pairs,  &c.,  reckon  in  the  usual  way  for  those  who 
obtain  them.  Should  either  player  be  unable  to  come  in 
under  thirty-one,  he.  declares  it  to  be  ^*  a  go,*'  and  the  right 
of  play  devolves  on  his  left-hand  neighbour.  No  small  cards 
must  be  kept  up,  which  would  come  in,  under  a  penalty. 
Thus  should  A  play  an  ace,  making  the  number  twenty- 
eight,  and  should  each  of  the  other  three  pass  it  without 
playing,  not  having  cards  low  enough  to  come  in,— on  its 
coming  round  to  A,  he  must  play  if  he  can  under  thirty-one, 
whether  he  gain  any  additional  points  by  so  doing,  or  not. 
Example:—- 

B  plays  an  ace  and  makes  thirty.  Neither  of  the  other 
three  can  come  in,  and  on  the  turn  to  play  coming  round 
again  to  B,  he  plays  another  ace,  and  marks  four  points ;  two 
&  the  pair  of  aces,  and  two  for  the  thirty-one. 

Many  similar  examples  might  be  adduced,  and  there  fte- 
quentiy  arise  difficult  and  complicated  cases  of  sequences 
made  this  way  out  of  low  cards.  Indeed,  the  playing  out 
of  the  hand  requires  constant  watchfulness  on  all  sides; 
much  more  so  than  in  Six-Card  Cribbage.  So  many  points 
are  made  by  play  in  Four-handed  Cribbage,  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  play  as  much  as  possible  to  the  points,  or  stages, 
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of  the  game ;  sufficient  data  respecting  which  will  be  presentlj 
given. 

In  leading  off,  great  care  is  necessary;  not  only  at  first 
starting,  but  after  every  "rest,"  or  thirty-one.  A  five  is  a  bad 
lead,  because  the  chances  of  a  ten  succeeding  it,  are  so 
numerous;  and  an  ace  is  seldom  a  good  lead,  since  should  the 
second  player  pitch  what  is  highly  probable,  a  tenth  card, 
your  partner  cannot  pair  him  without  making  the  ominous 
number  of  twenty-one ;  a  number  equally  bad  at  every  descrip- 
tion of  Cribbage,  since  the  next  player  has  thus  so  good  a 
chance  of  converting  it,  by  another  tenth  card,  into  thirty-one. 
A  nine,  again  is  a  bad  lead,  for  should  your  left-hand  adver- 
sary make  fifteen  with  a  six,  he  dannot  be  paired  by  your 
partner,  without  making  twenty-one.  Bear  this  constantly  in 
mind,  and  when  possible  to  avoid  it  by  equally  good  play, 
never  eithet*  make  the  number  twenty-one  yourself,  nor  lead 
so  as  to  compel  yoiur  partner  to  do  so.  Threes,  or  fours  form 
safe  leads. 

The  second  player  wiU  observe  caution  in  pairing  a  card,  so 
«is  not  to  give  away  the  chance  of  six  for  a  paltry  couple, 
unless  particularly  wanting;  or,  from  some  collateral  reasons, 
he  may  consider  it  a  safe  pair ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  tum-up*s 
being  a  similar  card, — ^his  holding  a  third  of  the  same  in  his 
hand — ^the  having  seen  one  of  the  same  already  dropped,  and 
so  on.  The  same  care  must  be  shown  in  not  playing  closely 
on,  unless  compelled  by  the  cards.  Suppose  your  right-hand 
adversary  leads  a  three,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  you  reply  with  a 
two  or  four,  you  give  your  left;-hand  antagonist  a  good  cnance 
of  forming  a  sequence,  which  he  could  not  do,  had  you  played 
off.  On  the  other  hand,  there  frequently  arise  cases  in  which 
you  feel  justified  in  playing  "on,"  purposely  to  tempt  your 
adversary  to  form  the  sequence;  in  order  to  give  your  partner 
the  chance  of  coming  in  for  a  still  longer  sequence.  In  many 
situations,  a  few  holes  may  be  of  paramount  value,  gained  at 
any  nsk.  If  the  second  player  can  make  fift^een,  it  is  generally 
better  play  than  pairing  the  card  led.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
game  it  is  sometimes  important  to  retain  cards  all  wide  apart* 
when  the  object  is  merely  to  prevent  your  antagonist  firom 
making  points  in  play;  but  as  you  only  lay  out  one  card,  you 
have  UtUe  chance  of  assorting  your  hand  as  you  could  wish. 

The  third  player  should  aim  at  making  the  number  belo^ 
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twenty-one,  in  order  to  give  his  partner  a  good  cliance  of 
gaining  the  end-hole  for  the  "  go,"  or  the  two  for  thirty-one. 

The  dealer  knowing  he  will  have  to  play  last  the  first  round, 
will  sometimes  find  it  advantageous  to  hold  aces,  or  low  cards, 
for  the  purpose ;  particularly  when  it  is  essential  to  score  a  few 
holes  in  play,  or  when  the  only  chance  of  game  arises  from 
the  possibility  of  playing  out.  Holding  aces,  it  is  frequently 
better  play,  when  you  have  the  option,  to  make  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight,  than  thirty,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of 
bringing  in  your  aces,  which  sometimes  yield  a  heavy  amount 
of  points  at  that  stage  of  the  computation.  When  it  is  certain 
that  the  game  will  be  decided  in  the  course  of  the  playing  out 
of  the  hand,  without  coming  to  your  show,  you  will  keep  good 
cards  for  playing  at  all  hazards. 

When  the  hand  is  played  out,  the  different  amounts  are 
pegged,  the  crib  being  taken  last.  He  who  led  off  must  score 
first,  and  so  on  round  to  the  dealer.  Each  calls  the  number, 
to  which  he  considers  himself  entitled,  and  watches  to  see 
that  they  are  scored  properly;  while  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  fail  to  scan  his  adversaries'  cards  with  an  observant  eye, 
to  see  that,  through  mistake^  they  do  not  take  more  than  their 
due. 

The  amount  of  points  to  be  expected,  on  an  average,  from 
each  hand,  is  seven,  and  ftoxa  the  crib  about  four  to  five. 
From  the  play,  it  is  computed  that  each  of  the  four  players 
should  make  five  points  every  time.  Reasoning  on  these  data, 
the  non -dealers  are  at  home,  at  the  close  of  the  first  round, 
should  they  have  obtained  nineteen  or  twenty  points,  and  the 
dealers  are  at  home  at  the  end  of  the  first  round,  should  they 
have  acquired  twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  At  the  finish  of 
the  second  round,  with  their  average  number,  each  set  of 
players  would  be  forty-two  to  forty-three.  At  the  close  of  the 
third  round,  the  non-dealers  should  be  just  out,  or  else  the 
dealers  will  win.  You  must  not,  however,  suppose  there  in 
any  advantage  to  be  gained  from  not  having  originally  the 
deal;  the  chances  are  so  various  that  the  parties  start  fully 
equal;  no  matter  whether  with,  or  without  the  deal.  From 
the  above  calculation,  the  game,  going  only  once  round  the 
board,  should  be  over  in  three  rounds,  both  parties  having  a 
crib  inclusive.  Those  who  have  not  the  first  deal,  have  the 
original  chance  of  winning,  if  they  can  keep  it,  by  holding 
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average  cards  throughout  the  game.  Should  they  fail  in 
making  this  good,  the  dealers  (those  who  dealt  originally  are 
here  signified),  wiU  generally  sweep  all,  having  their  second 
crib,  and  first  show  afterwards.  As  I  have  beK)re  intimated, 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  non-dealers  will  £bu1  in  holding 
''their  own,"  as  not.  The  non-dealers  should  observe  mode- 
rate caution  in  the  first  hand,  but  under  this  head  it  is  need- 
less to  say  more  to  either  party,  than  to  impress  it  upon  them 
again  and  again,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
number  of  points  which  form  medium  hands;  as  well  as  the 
different  stages  of  the  game,  and  play  accordingly.  Moderate 
attention  is  all  that  is  required  to  play  Four-hsuaded  Cribbage 
well.  It  is  a  pleasant  lively  game  and  when  well  conducted 
yields  considerable  amusement.  Good  Cribbage  ia  universally 
preferable  to  bad  Whist. 

[Those  who  wish  to  studjr  the  game  more  fully,  will  do  weU 
to  read  Mb.  Wai^keb's  Cnibage  Player' 9  Handbook.'] 


.  BOSTON. 

This  game  Teir  mucn  refiembles  Whist,  and  is  Bomewhat 
like  Quadrille.  The  players  put  8  fish  each  into  a  pool,  and 
the  dealer  4  more.  I^e  cards  are  distributed  as  at  Whist, 
except  that  the  last  is  not  to  be  turned  up.  During  eTcry 
deal,  the  player  opposite  the  dealer,  should  shuffle  a  pack  to 
be  cut  by  his  right  hand  neighbour,  and  turn  up  a  card,  for 
the^r</  Preference;  the  suit  of  the  same  colour,  whether  red 
or  black,  is  styled  the  second  Preference^  and  the  other  two 
are  common  suits.  The  player  who  misses  deal  does  not  lose 
his  turn;  but  as  a  punishment  is  to  put  4  more  fish  into  the 
pooL 

When  the  eldest  hand  thinks  he  can  get  5  or  more  tricks, 
be  is  to  say  ^Boiton;"  if  otherwise,  he  says  *Pas8,'  unless  he 
plays  Mis^e,  that  is,  so  as  to  lose  every  trick.  Petite  Misire 
is  to  put  out  a  card,  and  lose  every  remaining  trick;  Grande 
Mieere  is  to  lose  them  without  putting  one  out;  Petite  Misere 
Ouverte  is  to  put  out  a  card,  and  lay  the  others  down,  and  then 
lose  all;  Grande  Mish^  Ouverte  is  the  same  without  laying  one 
out.  When  the  eldest  hand  has  *  Passed*  the  second  may 
proceed  as  the  eldest;  or  if  the  eldest  has  said  '  Boston^'  the 
second,  or  after  him  the  third,  and  the  dealer,  may  also  say 
*  Boston,*  if  he  will  engage  to  win  5  tricks  with  either  Pre- 
ference for  the  trump;  or  the  second  and  other  hands  may 
say  *  Petite*  or  *  Grande  Mis^e*  or  undertake  to  set  6  or  more 
tricks,  the  trump  being  any  suit,  for  these  deckrations  will 
supersede  that  of  Boston  simply,  as  appears  by  the  table  at 
page  299 ;  where  all  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  in 
wMch  they  take  place  of  each  other;  the  hi^est,  called 
Grand  Slam^  is,  undertaking  to  get  13  tricks.  By  engaging 
to  do  more,  the  elder  hand  may,  as  at  Quadrille,  supenede 
the  younger.  If  all  pass,  the  cards  must  be  thrown  up,  and 
dealt  by  the  person  to  the  left  of  the  former  dealer,  the  new 
dealer  putting  4  fish  into  the  pool;  and  the  new  eldest  hand, 
unless  ne  has  previously  passed,  may  also  supersede  the  de- 
claration of  any  other,  or  say  ^Pass\*  and  so  on,  till  at  length 
every  person,  except  one,  has  '  Passed^*  and  that  person  (if  he 
has  declared  ^Boston*)  is  to  name  the  trump,  always  in  the 
choice  of  the  player;  and  also  (unless  he  has  undertaken  more 
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than  7  tricks)  wbethfir  he  chooses  a  partner.  In  the  last  c&se^ 
any  person  who  engages  to  get  the  required  number  of  tricks 
may  answer  ^  WTUst:*  the  right  of  answering  begins  with  the 
next  eldest  band  to  him  who  has  declared.  The  partner  must 
undertake  to  get  5  tricks  if  the  player  undertakes  7 ;  4,  if  the 
player  undertakes  6 ;  and  3  if  he  undertakes  5,  as  is  in  the 
tabl^.  When  this  is  settled  the  playing  begins,  as  at  Whist, 
except  that  the  partners  may  be  diiferently  placed,  and  each 
is  to  take  up  his  own  tricks. 

If  the  player  obtains,  or  the  player  and  partner  jointly  get 
the  proposed  number  of  tricks,  or  more,  he  or  they  are  entitled 
to  the  nsh  in  the  pool,  called  the  JBets^  and  besides,  the  num-' 
ber  of  tricks  which  they  have  won  together,  added  to  the 
number  of  honours  they  both  held,  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
number  in  the  table  at  page  299,  over  against  the  tricks  they 
undertook,  and  under  the  name  of  the  sidt  the  trump  was  in; 
whether  in  the  Preference  or  common  suits;  the  product  must 
then  be  divided  by  10,  and  the  quotient  shows  the  number  of 
fish  to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  successful  placers,  by  the  other 
two ;  or  in  the  event  of  a  Solo  to  be  paid  him  by  each  of  the 
three  others :  should  the  product  happen  to  be  less  than  10,  one 
fish  is  to  be  paid  nevertheless;  if  15  or  upwards,  and  under  20, 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  20,  and  two  fish  to  be  paid;  if  25  or 
upwards,  and  less  than  30,  as  30,  and  so  on,  viz : 

Suppose  the  player  and  partner  have  undertaken  5  and  3 
tricks,  the  trump  m  a  common  suit;  they  get  8,  their  pro- 
posed  number,  this,  if  they  have  no  honours,  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  one,  (because  in  a  common  suit)  the  product  is  only 
8,  which  cannot  be  divided  by  10,  but  one  fish  is,  however, 
paid  to  both  player  and  partner  by  the  other  two.  K  they 
undertake  5  and  3  tricks,  and  get  9,  the  tnunp  in  Second 
Preference,  no  honours,  then  9  multiplied  by  2  producing  1 8, 
is  considered  as  20,  and  divided  by  10,  making  two  fish  to  be 
paid  to  each  of  them.  Should  they  imdertake  and  vrin  6  and 
4  tricks,  the  trump  in  a  common  suit,  having  two  by  honours ; 
2  and  10  are  12,  which  multiplied  by  2,  as  stated  in  the  table, 
make  24,  that  is,  two  fish  to  be  paid;  the  remainder  not  being 
taken  notice  of. 

liut  if  the  player,  or  player  and  partner  do  not  get  their 
tricks,  then  the  number  they  are  deficient,  added  both  to  what 
they  undertook,  and  the  honours  they  helds  is  to  be  multiplied 
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by  ^he  number  found  in  the  table,  and  divided  by  10,  to  show 
the  fish  to  be  paid  by  them  to  their  antagonists;  for  instance, 
when  they  undertake.5  and  8  tricks,  having  2  by  honours,  the 
trump  in  a  common  suit,  suppose  they  get  only  6  tricks,  then 
6  subtracted  from  8  leave  2,  which,  added  to  8,  the  number 
th^  undertook,  and  2,  the  honours  they  held,  make  12 ;  this 
multiplied  by  one,  and  divided  by  10,  gives  one  fish.  If  Ihey 
undertake  5  and  3  tricks,  having  2  by  honours,  the  trump  in 
Second  Preference,  should  they  get  but  7,  then  1  they  are 
deficient,  added  to  8  they  imdertook,  and  2  honours,  make  1 1 ; 
this  multiplied  by  2,  the  number  in  the  table,  makes  22,  which 
divided  by  10,  leaves  2,  the  fish  to  be  paid.  Should  they 
undertake  6  and  4  tricks,  having  4  honours,  the  trump  in  the 
First  Preference;  suppose  they  get  but  8  tricks,  8  from  10, 
leave  2,  which,  added  to  the  10  they  undertook,  and  4 
honours,  form  16,  that  multiplied  by  8,  as  in  the  table,  make 
128,  then  130  divided  by  10,  gives  13  fish  to  be  paid  by 
them. 

When  the  player  and  partner  each  fail  to  get  their  proposed 
number  of  tricks,  then  the  fish  to  be  paid  by  them  is  fe  be 
defrayed  in  equal  proportions  between  them;  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  woidd  have  been  done,  had  they  been  success- 
ful. But  if  one  gets  his  number  of  tricks,  and  the  other  fails, 
then  the  imsuccessful  person  bears  the  whole  of  the  loss,  and 
when  the  player  is  alone,  he  pays  the  allotted  number  of  fish 
to  each  of  his  three  opponents. 

In  all  failures,  whether  the  player  has  a  partner  or  not,  he 
or  they  pay  a  Bast  to  the  pool,  equal  to  the  number  of  fish 
they  would  have  taken  from  it,  had  they  proved  successful; 
this  is  the  invariable  rule  for  assessing  ihe  Basts,  which  are 
not  to  be  directly  put  into  the  pool,  but  laid  aside,  to  be 
brought  into  the  same  at  a  future  period,  when  some  success- 
ful person  has  emptied  it  of  the  Bets,  and  all  succeeding 
Bcuts  are  to  be  kept  separately,  to  supply  the  pool  at  the 
end  of  different  deals,  and  till  all  are  exhausted  the  gaime 
cannot  end,  unless  after  any  round  is  completed,  the  parties 
agree  to  share  the  Basts. 

In  respect  to  playing  Mishre,  when  a  person  has  any  kind 
of  hand  that  he  thinks  will  enable  him  to  lose  all  the  tricks, 
the  method  is  as  follows:  if  he  thinks  it  requisite  to  get  rid 
of  any  particular  card,  then  the  declaration  must  be  only 
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^Petite  Miahre;'*  if  this  is  not  superseded  by  the  other  players* 
he  puts  out  a  card  without  showing  it,  and  the  game  oom- 
mences,  as  at  Whist,  by  the  eldest  hand,  but  in  playine 
Misere  of  any  kind  there  are  no  trumps.  The  parties  (stifi 
endeaTouring  to  lose  their  tricks)  proceed  as  at  Whist,  except 
that  the  general  rules  with  regard  to  playing  are  rcTersed  at 
Afisere. 

Whenever  the  Mis^e  player  is  obliged  to  win  a  trick,  the 
deal  is  at  an  end,  and  he  is  Basted,  exactly  as  in  playing 
Boston ;  and  moreover,  is  to  pay  to  each  of  the  other  persons 
4  fish,  as  appears  in  the  table:  on  the  contrary,  if  the  12 
tricks  are  played  without  winning  one  of  them,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  contents  of  the  pool,  and  also  to  4  fish  from  each  of  bis 
antagonists.  After  a  similar  manner,  Ghrande  Mish-e  is  played, 
with  the  difference  of  not  putting  out  a  card,  and  having,  of 
course,  to  lose  13  tricks;  which,  if  effected,  entitles  him  to 
the  pool,  and  8  fish  fix>m  each  of  his  adversaries;  if  other- 
wise,  he  must  pay  8  fish  to  each  of  them,  and  a  bast  to  the 
pool,  equal  to  what  he  would  have  taken  out,  had  he  gained 
his  point.  Petite  Mishre  Ouverte,  and  Grande  Miaere  Ouverte 
differ  firom  the  foregoing,  merely  by  laying  down  the  cards 
to  be  played  on  the  table,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  parties  (ex- 
cept the  card  put  out,  in  the  case  of  Petite  Miskre  Ouverte\ 
and  the  pla3ring  is  nearly  the  same;  the  only  variation  in  the 
reckoning  consists  in  paying  or  receiving  16  or  32  fish,  ex- 
plained in  the  Boston  table,  at  the  end. 

When  the  deal  is  conduded  and  settled  according  to  the 
afore-given  directions,  one  or  two  persons  will  have  won  and 
taken  the  contents  of  the  pool,  or  some,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  basted.  In  the  former  case,  all  the  parties  must  ftimish 
the  pool  afresh,  as  at  the  beginning:  but  when  either  of  the 
players  is  basted,  the  new  dealer  has  only  to  add  4  fish  to  the 
old  pool,  and  so  on  tiU  some  one  wins,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
bets,  and  then  the  bast  of  greatest  value  (if  there  are  more 
than  one)  is  brought  into  Sie  pool.  The  basts  may  be  of 
different  value,  beosiuse  they  are  to  be  equal  to  the  contents 
of  the  pool  at  the  time  of  paying  each  of  them,  as  already 
mentioned. 

If  there  are  several  basts,  and  the  players  wish  to  finish 
the  game,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  put  two  or  more  basts  into 
the  pool  at  once,  or  else  the  parties  must  share  the  fish  on 
the  tabic. 
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REVERSIS. 

A8   PLATED   WITH   TWO    Q1TIK0LA8. 

Reyessis  is  played  by  four  persons,  with  a  box,  contain- 
ing* thirty-six  nsh,  twenty-four  counters,  and  six  contracts ; 
likewise  with  two  pools,  yiz.,  the  great  and  the  little  Quinola 
pools,  (the  great  one  to  be  under  the  little)  they  are  always  to 
be  placed  on  the  dealer's  right  hand. 

For  reversis  the  tens  must  be  taken  out  from  a  pack  of 
cards;  the  deal  is  to  the  right,  giving  three  cards  to  each 
player  the  first  round,  and  four  to  Sie  dealer,  afterwards 
always  four,  so  that  each  of  the  three  players  will  have  eleven 
cards,  and  the  dealer  twelve,  with  three  cards  remaining 

*  Six  fish  make  one  counter,  and  eight  coonters  one  contract,  or  fqnarck 

36  fish 36 

24  counters,  each  6  fish  .         .         .144 
6  contracts,  each  48  fish        •        .      288 
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which  are  to  be  placed  singly  in  the  middle  of  the  tabic  oppo- 
Bite  to  each  player,  who  ynil  put  out  a  card  from  his  hand, 
under  the  pools,  and  will  replace  it  with  the  card  that  is  on 
the  table,  opposite  to  him ;  the  dealer  likewise  puts  out  a 
card,  but  having  none  to  tsdce  in,  he  wiU  find  himself  with 
eleven  cards,  like  the  rest  of  the  players :  these  four  cards 
form  the  party :  should,  however,  there  be  three  remises  or 
stakes  in  the  pools,  (as  it  is  convenient  to  prevent  mistakes  to 
have  some  distinguishing  mark  for  each  pool,  when  there  are 
three  remises  or  stakes  in  them ;  it  is  not  unusttal  to  have 
flags  for  that  purpose,  a  red  one  to  distinguish  the  great 
qumola,  and  a  blue  one  the  little  quinola ;)  then  it  is  in  the 
player's  option  to  take  a  card  or  not,  if  he  does  not,  he  has  on 
dedaring  his  intention,  permission  to  see  the  card,  and  to 
place  it  to  the  discard  under  the  pools. 

Before  a  card  is  played,  the  opposite  parties  exchange  a  card 
with  each  other. 

The  ace  takes  the  king,  the  king  the  queen,  and  so  on. 

The  points  in  the  trioks  are  forty,  each  ace  reckoning  four, 
king  tbree,  queen  two,  and  knave  one. 

The  most  interesting  parts  in  this  game,  are  the  quinolas, 
the  party,  the  reversis,  and  the  espagnolette. 

THE    QUINOLAS. 

The  great  quinola  pool,  is  to  consist  of  twenty-six  fish, 
which  number  is  to  be  renewed  every  time  the  pool  is  cleared, 
or  has  fewer  in  it  than  the  twenty-six  fish ;  this  stake  is  at- 
tached  to  the  knave  of  hearts  or  great  quinola,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cards  in  the  game ;  the  great  quinola  can- 
not  be  put  to  the  discard,  unless  there  are  three  stakes  or  a 
hundred  fish  in  the  pool. 

The  little  quinola  pool  consisting  of  thirteen  fish,  is  attached 
to  the  queen  of  hearts,  as  little  quinola,  which  is  to  be  re- 
newed  in  the  same  manner,  in  proportion  to  the  stake  as  tlie 
great  quinola,  and  the  little  quinola  cannot  be  put  to  the  dis. 
card,  unless  there  are  three  stakes,  or  fifty  fish  ih  the  pool. 

Each  time  the  quinolas  are  placed,  or  played  on  a  renounce, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  stakes  attached  to  them,  except  when 
there  are  three  stakes  in  the  pool,  in  which  case  the  great 
quinola  is  entitled  to  receive  only  a  hundred  fish,  and  the 
little  quinola  fifty ;  and  on  the  contrary,  each  time  the  qui- 
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nolas  are  forced,  led  out,  or  gorge,  the  stakes  are  paid  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  would  have  been  received,  except  in 
the  single  instance  of  the  person  who  played  the  quinolas 
making  th^  reversis ;  and  then  in  order  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  stakes,  the  quinola  which  is  to  be  entitled  to  such 
benefit,  must  be  played  before  the  two  last  tricks. 

THE   PAKTT. 

The  pomts  in  the  discard,  (to  which  add  four  for  the  party,) 
reckon  as  in  the  tricks,  with  the  exception  of  the  ace  of 
diamonds,  and  the  knave  of  hearts  as  great  quinola ;  the  for- 
mer reckoning  five,  and  the  latter  four. 

He  who  has  the  fewest  points  wins  the  party.  It  will  fre- 
quently happen,  that  two  players  wiU  have  the  same  number 
of  points ;  then  he'  who  has  the  fewest  tricks,  nas  the  prefer- 
ence ;  if  points  and  tricks  are  equal,  then  he  who  is  best 
placed  wins ;  the  best  placed  is  he  who  dealt  last ;  but  he 
who  has  no  trick,  has  the  preference  of  him  who  has  no  trick 
without  points ;  in  general  in  cases  of  equality  the  best  placed 
has  the  preference. 

When  the  espagnolette  is  played,  and  won,  he  wins  the 
party  in  preference  to  the  best  placed. 

When  every  trick  is  made  by  one  person,  there  is  no  party ; 
and  this  is  called  (by  way  of  excellence)  making  the  reversis. 

THE    BEYERSIS. 

Every  trick  without  exception  must  be  made  by  one  person 
to  make  the  reversis. 

The  reversis  is  undertaken  when  the  first  nine  tricks  are 
made  by  the  same  person ;  there  is  then  an  end  of  the  party 
and  of  me  quinolas  ;  the  great  quinola  being  only  as  the  kn«ive 
of  hearts,  and  the  little  quinola  as  the  queen  of  hearts,  except 
the  person  who  wins  the  reversis,  plays  his  quinolas  at  any 
time  before  the  two  last  tricks,  he  is  then  entitled  to  the 
stakes  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  should  the  reversis  be  broken  by 
one  of  the  players  winning  either  of  the  two  last  tricks,  he  then 
not  only  pays  the  reversis  broken,  but  the  stakes  to  the  pools, 
for  the  quinolas  he  may  have  played  before  the  reversis  was 
undertaken. 

All  consolations  paid  for  aces  or  quinolas,  by  the  person 
undertaking  the  reversis,  is  to  be  returned  on  his  winning  it. 
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THE   E8FAONOLETTE,   OB   THE   FOTTB   ACES. 

The  espagnolette  is  either  simply  four  aoes,  three  aces,  and 
one  quinola,  or  two  aces  and  two  quinolas. 

The  player  having  the  espagnolette,  has  a  right  to  renounce 
in  every  suit,  daring  the  whole  game,  and  if  he  can  avoid 
winning  any  trick,  and  there  is  no  reversis,  he  of  course  wins 
the  party  in  preference  to  him  who  is  better  placed ;  bat  if 
he  is  obliged  to  win  a  trick,  he  then  pays  the  party  to  him 
who  would  otherwise  have  received  it,  and  returns  the  conso- 
lations he  may  have  received  for  aces  or  quinolas ;  and  if  he 
has  a  quinola,  he  will  pay  the  stake  to  the  pool,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving it,  unless  a  reversis  is  made  upon  hun. 

The  player  having  the  espagnolette,  is  at  liberty  to  waive 
his  privQege,  and  to  play  his.  game  as  a  common  one.  but 
loses  that  privilege  the  moment  he  has  renounced  playing  in 
suit. 

The  espagnolette  receives  consolation  in  any  part  of  the 
game,  if  he  forces  the  quinola,  and  this  can  only  happen  in 
three  instances : — 

I.— *By  playinff  a  heart  eldest  hand,  and  the  quinola  being 
single  in  some  otncr  hand. 

II. — If  having  through  inattention,  made  a  trick  during  the 
course  of  the  game,  he  returns  a  heart,  and  forces. 

III. — If  by  being  obliged  to  enter  at  the  tenth  trick,  or 
choosiDg  to  enter  sooner,  he  should  have  a  heart  to  play,  and 
by  that  means  forces  it. 

K  any  person  wins  the  reversis,  the  espagnolette  pays  singly 
for  all  the  company. 

If  any  person  undertakes  a  reversis,  and  another  breaks  it, 
the  espagnolette  pays  the  whole  to  the  person  who  broke  it. 

The  person  holding  the  four  aces  or  espagnolette,  can  like- 
wise br^ak  the  reversis,  and  is  payed  as  before  mentioned,  by 
the  person  whose  reversis  he  broke ;  he  can  likewise  under- 
take the  reversis,  but  then  his  hand  must  be  played  as  a  com- 
mon game,  for  he  cannot  renounce. 

K  file  espagnolette  has  placed  his  quinola,  and  there  is  a 
reversis  either  made  or  broken,  he  is  not  to  receive  the  stake : 
according  to  the  general  rule,  viz.,  when  the  reversis  takes 
place,  the  pools  are  neither  received  or  paid,  except  by  him 
who  undertokes  the  reversis. 
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If  anotlier  play^er  haying  the  ace  or  king  of  hearts,  the 
espagnolette  has  in  any  part  of  the  game,  either  of  his  quinolas 
forced,  he  pays  the  stake,  and  his  consolation  the  same  as  the 
two  other  players,  which  is  due  to  him  that  forces,  except 
there  is  a  rerersis. 

FATMEKTS. 

The  dealer  always  pnts  two  fish  into  the  great  qninola  pool, 
and  one  into  the  little,  over  and  above  his  common  stake  of  six 
and  three,  besides  which  every  one  puts  into  the  former,  for 
the  first  stake  six  fish,  and  into  the  latter  three;  so  that  the 
great  quinola  pool,  will  consist  of  twenty-six  fish,  and  the 
little  quinola  pool  of  thirteen  fish ;  each  time  the  stakes  are 
drawn,  or  when  there  are  fewer  fish  in  the  pool  than  the  first 
ori^nal  stake,  the  pool  must  be  replenished  as  at  first. 

The  person  who  gives  an  ace  upon  a  renounce,  receives  a 
fish  from  the  person  who  wins  the  trick ;  if  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds, he  will  receive  two. 

The  person  who  forces  an  ace,  receives  the  same  payments 
frt>m  each  of  the  players,  as  well  as  from  the  person  forced. 

The  great  quinola  placed  upon  a  renoimce,  receives  six  fish ; 
the  little  quinola  placed  upon  a  renounce,  receives  three  fish  ; 
and  if  either  of  them  is  forced,  the  person  who  forces,  receives 
the  same  pa3rment  from  each  player. 

These  pa3rment8  should  be  made  immediately,  without  being 
asked  for. 

One  or  more  aces,  or  either  of  the  quinolas  played  or  gorge, 
that  is,  led  out,  pay  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  forced, 
and  are  paid  to  the  person  who  wins  the  party,  but  it  is  for 
him  to  recollect  and  demand  them. 

When  either  ace  or  quinola  are  placed,  played,  or  gorg^  the 
last  card,  it  is  called  d  la  hoHne,  and  payed  doulde,  and  ell 
payments  whatever,  are  double  to  tl^  person  who  sits  op- 
posite. 

The  pa3rment  for  the  reversis  made  or  broke,  is  eighty  fish ; 
each  player  paying  twenty,  and  the  opposite  party  forty,  when 
the  reversis  is  made ;  but  when  it  is  oroken,  the  whole  is  paid 
to  the  person  who  breaks  it,  by  the  person  whose  reversis  is  bro- 
ken ;  that  is,  he  pays  the  persons  breaking  it,  exactly  the  same 
number  of  fish  he  would  have  received  from  the  whole  table, 
had  he  won  it. 
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LAWS   OF   THE   GAME   OF   BETZSSIS. 

I.— -The  eldest  hand  ought  to  take  care  that  all  the  players 
have  put  their  stakes  into  the  pools ;  if  not,  he  will  pay  for 
those  whom  he  has  not  called  upon  to  pay  their  stake. 

II. — ^The  person  who  misdeals,  loses  his  deal. 

III. — If  the  player  takes  his  card  without  having  put  out  to 
the  discard,  the  deal  goes  for  nothing. 

IV. — ^The  discard  is  not  to  be  changed  after  it  is  once 
put  out. 

V. — ^The  eldest  hand  should  be  attentive  not  to  play  a  card 
till  the  discard  is  cofhplete  ;  should  he  have  played  one,  he  is 
permitted,  if  nobody  has  played  to  it,  to  take  it  up  and  play 
another. 

VI. — 'So  person  must  play  before  his  turn. 

VII. — He  who  flings  down  his  game,  thinking  he  baa  the 
rest  of  the  tricks,  is  to  pay  for  any  ace  or  quinola  that  has  or 
can  be  placed  or  given ;  but,  in  case  of  a  reversis,  the  person 
who  might  break  it,  can  oblige  him  to  take  up  bis  cards,  and 
play  them  one  after  another,  as  the  person  who  can  break  it 
shall  direct. 

VIII. — ^When  a  player  thinking  he  has  won  the  party,  or 
willing  to  favor  the  person  who  has  won  it,  asks  for  the 
aces  or  quinolas  led  out,  before  the  person  who  has  won  the 
party  has  demanded  them,  he  is  to  pay  for  him  who  might 
nave  been  called  upon  to  pay  them. 

IX.— If  at  the  end  of  the  game,  it  is  perceived  there  is  an 
error  in  the  discard,  either  by  putting  out  too  many  cards  or 
too  few,  the  deal  goes  for  notiiin^  and  must  be  made  again ; 
and  if  it  is  discovered  that  a  qumola  has  been  put  to  the  dis- 
eard,  without  there  being  three  remises  in  the  pool  of  the 
quinola  so  put  out ;  the  person  firom  whose  hand  such  quinola 
was  put  out  to  the  discard,  pays  the  party,  and  the  stake  to 
the  pool,  the  same  as  if  his  quinola  had  been  forced  or  gprg^. 

X. — ^When  the  cards  are  cut,  it  is  too  late  to  ask  for  tiie 
oayment  of  any  ace  or  quinola,  which  may  have  been  played 
or  gorge ;  as  likewise  for  the  party  or  the  stake  in  the  pools. 

XI. — ^Before  you  play  your  cards,  it  is  always  permitted  to 
ask  how  the  cards  have  been  played,  but  it  is  not  permitted  to 
observe  it  to  others  who  may  not  make  the  inquiry. 

XII. — ^If  any  player,  not  having  the  espagnolette.,  rordkesi 
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be  shall  pay  a  counter  to  each  of  the  pools ;  and  can  neither 
ceoeive  the  party  or  any  payment. 

Xni.—- llie  player  is  permitted  to  examine  all  his  own 
tricks  at  any  time,  but  not  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  any  other 
person,  the  last  trick  excepted. 

A  F£W  HINTS  TOWABDS  PLATING  THE  OAHE  O?  SETEBSIS. 

There  seem  to  be  four  great  objects  in  this  game ;  the  first, 
winning  the  party;  the  second,  placing  the  quinolas;  the 
third,  making  the  espagnolette ;  and  the  fourth,  making  the 
reversis :  there  is  likewise  a  lesser  object,  viz.,  that  of 
placing  the  different  aces  on  a  renounce. 

In  pla3ring  your  cards  you  should  endeavour  to  give  your 
quinotas,  your  aces,  and  great  cards  on  a  renounce,  when  the 
person  who  sits  opposite  to  you  is  likely  to  make  the  trick,  as 
all  the  pa3rments  are  double  from  him ;  if  you  win  the  party, 
he  may  by  that  means  lose  it;  and  if  you  lose  the  party,  most 
probably  you  will  not  have  it  to  pay  to  him. 

In  oraer  to  gain  the  party,  you  must  avoid,  if  possible,  win- 
ning a  trick,  for  which  purpose  keep  all  the  lowest  cards  in 
your  hand,  such  as  two's  and  three's. 

▲K  SLBEB  HAND  LIKELY  TO  WIN   THE   FABTT. 

Suppose  the  elder  hand  to  be  dealt  the  ace,  seven,  four,  and 
two  of  spades ;  the  king,  four,  and  three  of  dubs ;  four  and 
two  of  hearts ;  and  six  and  five  of  diamonds. 

The  ace  of  spades  should  be  put  to  the  discard,  because  you 
hope  from  your  hand  to  win  the  party;  and  by  discarding  a 
high  card,  you  increase  its  value ;  suppose  the  card  you  take 
up  from  the  table  to  be  the  seven  of  diamonds,  you  should 
then  give  the  seven  of  diamonds  to  the  person  who  sits  oppo- 
site to  you,  in  preference  to  the  king  of  clubs,  with  which  you 
would  nave  much  less  chance  of  winning  a  trick  than  with 
the  seven  of  diamonds,  because  your  lowest  card  in  this  suit 
is  only  a  five,  while  that  in  clubs  is  a  three ;  suppose  you  re- 
ceive in  exchange  for  the  seven  of  diamonds,  me  queen  of 
spades,  with  this  hand  you  will  play  vour  four  of  hearts  to 
force  the  ouinolas :  the  person  who  wms  the  trick  will  most 
probably  do  the  same,  to  which  you  must  play  your  two  of 
hearts ;  if  another  heart  should  be  played,  then  part  with  vour 
six  <xP  diamonds,  which  is  a  worse  card  to  keep  than  the  long 
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of  dabs  or  tbe  qneea  of  spades ;  because  having  the  latter 
with  three  small  spades,  and  the  former  with  two  small  dubs, 
you  have  yery  litOe  chance  of  winning  a  trick  in  those  suits, 
and  with  a  five  or  six  of  any  suit,  when  hearts  have  been 
played  three  or  four  times,  you  have  a  very  good  chanoe  to 
win  a  trick  with  one  of  them,  as  every  player  will  of  course, 
Hing  away  their  highest  cards,  unless  they  suspect  a  reverais 
is  attempted  to  be  played. 

AN   ELDER  HAND   LIKELY   TO    LOSE   THE   FASTT. 

An  elder  hand  composed  of  the  king,  nine,  and  eight  of 
hearts ;  queen,  seven,  and  five  of  diamonds;  knave,  eight,  and 
seven  of  spades ;  ace  and' nine  of  dubs ;  with  this  hand  it  is 
most  probable  you  will  lose  the  party ;  therefore  you  should 
put  to  the  discard  a  card  of  no  value ;  for  which  reason  the 
seven  of  diamonds  would  be  the  best  card ;  suppose  in  the 
place  of  which  you  take  up  the  seven  of  dubs,  having  three 
high  hearts,  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  part  with  one  of 
them,  as  you  might  receive  a  quinda  from  the  person  wiio 
sits  opposite  to  you,  as  well  as  take  one  in  from  the  table. 
The  queen  of  diamonds  should  be  given  to  the  person  who 
Bits  opposite  to  you,  which  will  leave  you  with  only  the  five  of 
diamonds,  and  give  you  the  best  chance  should  the  person  who 
is  opposite  to  you  give  you  a  quinola  to  get  the  lead  out  of  your 
hand.  Suppose  the  pei-son  who  is  opposite  to  you  gives  you 
the  nine  of  spades,  with  this  hand  you  have  nothmff  to  do, 
but  lead  out  your  king  of  hearts,  and  to  follow  with  &e  nine 
and  eight,  if  not  taken,  in  hopes  of  forcing  the  quinolas.  If 
they  are  not  forced  by  your  three  hearts,  and  you  have  still 
the  lead,  you  should  play  the  spades,  till  all  those  spades  lower 
than  your  own  are  out ;  then  you  will  plaj^  your  nine  of  dubs, 
and  tnen  your  five  of  diamonds,  which  if  taken  and  played 
again,  you  should  immediatdy  place  your  ace  of  clubs  upon 
the  renounce.  If  the  diamond  was  not  taken,  then  play  your 
seven  of  dubs,  and  with  weaning  that  trick  in  all  probability 
you  will  make  the  reversis,  as  you  will  have  the  ace  of  clubs, 
and  most  probably  the  best  spade  remaining. 

AN   ELDEB   HAXD   WITH   THE   QTTIKOLAS. 

An  elder  hand  composed  of  the  knave,  seven,  six,  £y% 
four,  and  two  of  hearts ;  four  and  five  of  diamonds ;  foor* 
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three,  and  two  of  epades :  with  this  haad  the  five  of  diamonds 
should  be  put  to  the  discard;  suppose  in  return  you  take  up 
the  two  of  dubs,  you  will  then  give  the  four  of  diamonds  to 
the  person  who  is  (^posite  to  you,  ^n^xo  in  return  gives  you 
the  queen  of  hearts;  which  with  your  hand,  b^mes  a 
^-ahiable  ptes^it,  as  most  probably  you  will  not  get  a  trick, 
and  are  sure  of  placing  both  your  quinolas  upon  a  renoimce, 
and  cannot  possibly  have  them  forced ;  with  this  hand  you 
should  lead  the  seven  of  hearts,  which  most  probably  will  be 
taken ;  you  are  then  sure  of  winning  no  trick,  and  of  placing 
your  qumolas,  and  which  you  wiU  take  care  to  do  with  the 
0:reat  quinola  the  very  last  card,  which  is  called  d  la 
bonnej  and  for  which  you  are  payed  double  what  you  would 
receive  if  played  at  any  other  part  of  the  game. 

A  quinola  should  never  be  kept  in  your  hand,  unless  ac- 
companied with  three  other  hearts ;  therefore  if  you  have  two 
quinolas,  and  only  one  heart,  you  must  give  that  quinola 
which  has  the  greatest  remise  to  the  person  who  is  opp<fsite 
to  you.  If  you  have  both  quinoks,  and  one  or  two  hearts,  and 
there  are  three  remises  in  one  pool,  or  in  both,  the  quinola, 
whose  three  remises  are  in  the  pool,  should  be  put  to  the  dis- 
card, and  the  other  to  the  person  who  is  opposite  to  you;  if 
both  quinolas  have  three  remises,  the  great  quinola  should  be 
put  to  the  discard. 

▲N  BLDBS  HAND  WITH  THB  ESPAGKOLSTTS. 

An  elder  hand  composed  of  the  ace,  king,  queen,  knave, 
four,  and  two  of  hearts ;  the  ace  of  diamonds ;  the  queen  and 
knave  of  spades;  the  four  and  three  of  dubs:  this  hand 
having  the  espagnolette,  or  four  aces,  you  should  put  the  king 
of  he^ts  to  the  discard,  to  make  the  party  as  great  as  you 
can ;  because  if  you  win  the  espagnolette,  you  are  sure  of 
gaining  the  party,  in  preference  to  the  person  who  is  better 
plaoed ;  suppose  you  take  up  in  return  the  five  of  spades,  you 
will  then  give  the  five  of  spades  to  the  person  who  sits  oppo- 
site, (as  giving  him  too  high  a  card,  might  assist  him  in 
"Rftlr^«g  a  reversis  against  your  espagnolette)  and  in  return 
receive  the  seven  of  clubs;  with  this  lumd  you  should  play  the 
four  of  dubs  to  get  the  lead  out  of  your  hand ;  and  when 
hearts  are  played,  you  must,  if  possible,  not  discover  too  soon, 
by  renouncing  your  espagnolette ;  but  play  a  heart  in  suit 
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once,  preflerving,  howerer,  the  two,  whidi  may  be  a  card  of 
much  more  coti«equenoe  to  yoa;  and  if  more  hearts  ahouldbe 
played,  get  rid  of  your  spades,  and  if  a  second  player  wina  a 
trick,  (by  which  means  the  reversiB  cannot  be  made  against 
TOUT  espagnolette)  give  your  aces,  and  if  all  the  hearts  bave 
been  played,  give  your  great  quinola  d  la  borme;  but  if  there 
are  yet  hearts  remaining,  you  must  give  it  away,  and  keep 
your  lowest  bards  for  the  two  last  tricks. 

▲V  SLDSB  HAin>  PLATING  TOE  TKX  SETBB8I8. 

An  elder  band  composed  of  the  aoe,  king,  queen,  knaTe, 
nine,  seven,  and  four  of  hearts ;  king  and  two  of  diaononds ; 
queen  and  knave  of  dubs ;  with  this  hand  in  exjpectation  of 
winning  the  reversiB,  you  should  discard  the  two  of  diamonds: 
suppose  in  return  you  take  up  the  eight  of  spades;  you  will 
then  give  up  the  eight  of  spades  to  the  person  who  sits  oppo* 
site  to  you,  who  in  return  gives  you  the  king  of  dubs.  You 
will  then  begin  playing  your  ace  and  Idng  of  hearts,  and  then 

Sour  nine,  which  will  most  probably  take  out  all  the  hearts ; 
ut  vou  should  still  play  one  more,  in  hopes  the  ace  of  dubs  will 
be  tiirown  awav  upon  a  renounce,  (if  not  already  discarded,) 
you  will  then  play  your  long,  queen  and  knave  of  dubs ;  tiien 
your  queen  of  hearts,  taking  care  to  play  the  knave  of  hearts 
before  the  two  last  tricks ;  because  when  the  reversis  is  made, 
that  quinola  which  is  played  in  either  of  the  two  last  tricks, 
does  not  receive  the  stakes  out  of  the  pool,  but  becomes  simply 
the  knave  or  queen  of  hearts. 

THE  TOVVOEST   BULVD  WIITVIKO  THE  PABTT,  AKD  PLAOIVQ 
THS  QUINOLAS. 

Suppose  the  youngest  hand  or  dealer  to  have  the  king, 
knave,  eight,  six,  four,  three,  and  two  of  hearts ;  knave,  seven, 
five,  three,  and  two  of  spades.  The  dealer  having  twdve 
cards  has  the  advantage  of  putting  to  the  discard,  without 
taking  up  a  card  in  return ;  having  seven  hearts  the  quinola 
cannot  be  forced ;  therefore  put  out  the  long  of  hearts  to  die  dis- 
card, as  from  your  hand  and  situation  in  being  best  placed,  you 
are  almost  sure  of  winning  the  party ;  except  the  espagnolette 
should  be  played  and  won.  You  wiU  then  g^ve  the  nmve  of 
spades  ia  the  person  who  sits  opposite  to  you,  who  in  retura 
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gives  you  the  little  quino^ :  with  this  hand  joh,  axe  sure  of 
placing  both  your  quinolas,  and  of  not  taking  a  trick;  the 
only  thing  therefore  (on  account  of  your  quinolas)  you  have  to 
fear,  is  one  of  the  players  making  tiie  reversis  ;  which  would 
then  prevent  your  having  the  remises  out  of  the  pool. 


MINOR  CARD  GAMES. 


The  catalogue  of  the  Minor  Card  Games  has  been  &r  mo)>. 
reduced  by  those  which  have  become  obsolete  within  these  last 
himdred  years  than  the  list  of  those  played  and  introduced 
during  the  ninteenth  century  will  seem  to  balance.  ''The 
Compleat  Gfamester,"  published  in  1 734,  contains  treatises  upon 
Ombre,  Quintille,  Basset,  Gleck,  French  Ruffi  Five  Cords*, 
Costly  Colours,  Bone- Ace,  Wit  and  Reason,  Art  of  Memory, 
Plain  Dealing,  Queen  Nazarene,  Peneech,  Post  and  Pair, 
Banka&let,  Beeste,  the  fimious  game  of  Verquere,  the  noble 
and  courtly  game  called  Grand  Trick  Track,  Tick  Tack, 
Doublets,  sice  Ace,  Catch  Dolt,  Inn  and  Inn,  and  Passage; 
games  scarcely  known  by  name  in  the  present  day,  and 
never  played.  Many  of  me  lesser  games  popular  now,  are, 
no  doubt,  indebted  for  tlieir  existence  to  the  notices  of  them 
written  by  Hoyle,  and  left  by  him  as  a  revertive  legacy  to 
those  who  seek  relief  from  ennut,  and  the  still  graver  visita- 
tions of  life.  These  "  small  deer*'  of  the  card-player  enjoy 
a  roving  commission.  At  a  loo  table  you  will  nnd  as  many 
versions  of  the  matter  for  discussion  as  men  to. propose 
and  propound  them.  Commerce  is  variously  conductc  i 
in  various  places, — and  Matrimony  is  constantly  a  source 

of  difference  of  opinion As  the  best  course  in 

this  dilemma,  we  have  chosen  that  which  seems  the  most 
apt  A  more  convenient  principle  than  that  which  Hoyle 
has  adopted  in  founding  his  ^stems  has  not  been  sug- 
gested by  any  who  have  followed  him.  For  this  reason  we 
give  most  of  them  from  Ids  text,  departing  from  him  OAly  in 
a  few  instances,  where  we  have  been  able  to  improve. 

*  Five  Cards  is  stOl  played  in  Ireland  under  the  name  of  Five  Finger^ 
or  SpoilC  FiTe.-^£D. 


I 


OASSINO. 

CVsBiKo  is  generally  played  b}r  four  people,  but  oocanonaDy 
by  three  or  two;  the  points  consist  of  eleren,  and  the  lurch  is 
six. 

The  points  are  thus  calculated : 

That  party  which  obtains  the  great  cassino 

(or  ten  of  diamonds)  reckons 2  points. 

Ditto,  little  cassino  (the  deuce  of  spades) 1      „ 

The  four  aces  one  point  each » 4      „ 

The  majority  in  spades 1      „ 

The  majority  of  <»rds 3      „ 

Besides  a  sweep  before  the  end  of  the  game, 
when  any  player  can  match  all  on  the 

board,  reckons 1      „ 

In  some  deals  at  this  game  it  may  so  happen,  that  neither 
party  wins  any  thing,  as  the  points  are  not  set  up  according  to 
the  tricks,  &c.  obtained,  but  the  smaller  number  is  constantly 
subtracted  from  the  larger  both  in  cards  and  points,  and  if 
they  both  prove  equal,  the  game  commences  again,  and  the 
deal  goes  on  in  rotation :  when  three  persons  play  at  this  game, 
the  two  lowest  add  their  points  together,  and  subtract  from 
the  highest;  but  when  their  two  numbers  together  either 
amount  to  or  exceed  the  highest,  then  neither  piuiy  scores. 

LAWS. 

The  deal  and  partners  are  determined  by  cutting,  as  at  whist, 
and  the  dealer  gives  lour  cards  by  one  at  a  tmie  to  every 
player,  and  either  reg^ularly  as  he  deals,  or  by  1,  2,  8,  or  4,  at 
a  time,  lays  four  more  &ce  upwards  on  the  board,  and  after 
the  first  cards  are  played,  four  others  are  to  be  dealt  to  each 
person  till  the  pack  is  concluded ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  first  deal 
that  any  cards  are  to  be  turned  up. 

The  deal  is  not  lost  when  a  card  is  faced  by  the  dealer,  un- 
less in  the  first  round  before  any  of  the  four  cards  are  turned 
up,  on  the  table ;  but  if  a  card  happens  to  be  &ced  in  the  pack 
before  any  of  the  said  four  are  turned  up,  then  the  deal  must 
be  begun  again. 
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Any  person  playing  with  less  than  four  cards  must  abide  by 
the  loss,  and  should  a  card  be  found  under  the  table,  the  player 
whose  number  is  deficient  is  to  take  the  same. 

Each  person  plays  one  card  at  a  time,  with  which  he  may 
not  only  take  at  once  every  card  of  the  same  denomination  on 
the  table,  but  likewise  all  that  will  combine  therewith;  as  for 
instance,  a  ten  takes  not  only  every  ten,  but  also  nine  and  aoe, 
eight  and  deuce,  seven  and  three,  six  and  four,  or  two  fives; 
and  if  he  clears  the  board  before  the  conclusion  of  the  game 
he  scores  a  point,  and  whenever  any  player  cannot  pair  or 
combine,  then  he  is  to  put  down  a  card. 

The  number  of  tricks  are  not  to  be  examiued  or  counted 
before  all  the  cards  are  played,  nor  may  any  trick  but  that 
last  won  be  looked  at,  as  every  mistake  must  be  challenged 
immediately. 

After  all  the  pack  is  dealt  out,  the  placer  who  obtains  the 
last  trick  sweeps  all  the  cards  then  remaining  immatched  on 
the  table. 

RULES. 

The  principal  objects  are  to  remember  what  has  been  played ; 
and  when  no  pairs  or  combinations  can  be  made,  to  clear  the 
hand  of  court  cards,  which  cannot  be  combined,  and  are  only 
of  service  in  pairing  or  in  gaining  the  final  sweep:  but  if  no 
court  cards  are  left,  it  is  best  to  play  any  small  ones,  except 
aces,  as  thereby  combinations  are  often  prevented. 

In  making  pairs  and  combinations  a  preference  should 
generally  be  given  to  spades,  for  obtaining  a  majority  of  them 
may  save  the  game. 

TVhen  three  aces  are  out,  take  the  first  opportunity  to  play 
the  fourth,  as  it  then  cannot  pair;  but  when  there  is  another 
ace  remaining,  it  is  better  even  to  play  the  little  cassino,  that 
can  only  make  one  point,  than  to  nsk  the  ace,  which  may  be 
paired  by  the  opponent,  and  make  a  difference  of  two  points; 
and  if  great  cassino  and  an  ace  be  on  the  board  prefer  tiie  ace, 
as  it  may  be  paired  or  tM>mbined,  but  great  cassino  can  only 

Do  not  neglect  sweeping  the  board  when  opportunity  ofibrs; 
always  prefer  taking  up  &e  card  laid  down  oy  the  opponent, 
also  as  many  as  possible  with  one,  endeavouring  likewise  to 
win  the  last  cards  or  final  sweep. 
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While  great  or  little  cassino  10  in,  avoid  playing  either  a  ten 
or  a  deuce. 

When  you  hold  a  pair,  lay  down  one  of  them,  unless  when 
there  is  a  similar  cani  on  the  table,  and  the  fourth  not  yet 
out. 

Attend  to  the  adversaries'  score,  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
them  from  saving  their  lurch,  even  though  you  otherwise 
seemingly  get  less  yourself,  particularly  if  you  can  hinder  them 
from  clearing  the  board. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  game,  combine  all  the  cards 

Cible,  for  that  is  more  difficult  than  pairing;  but  when  com* 
tions  cannot  be  made,  do  not  omit  to  pair,  and  also  care* 
fully  avoid  losing  opportupities  of  making  tricks. 


QUINZE. 

This  is  a  French  game.  It  is  usually  placed  by  only  two 
persons,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  fairness ; 
as  it  depends  entirely  upon  chance,  is  soon  decided,  and  does 
not  require  that  attention  which  most  other  games  on  the 
cards  do:  it  is,  therefore,  particularly  calculated  for  those 
who  love  to  sport  upon  an  equal  chance. 

It  is  called  Quinze  from  fifteen  being  the  game;  which 
must  be  made  as  follows : 

1.  The  cards  must  be  shuffled  by  the  two  players,  and 
when  they  have  cut  for  deal,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who 
cuts  the  lowest,  the  dealer  has  the  liberty  at  this,  as  well  as 
at  all  other  games,  to  shuffle  them  again. 

2.  When  this  is  done,  the  adversary  cuts  them;  after  which 
the  dealer  gives  one  card  to  bis  opponent,  and  one  to  him- 
self. 

3.  Should  the  dealer's  adversary  not  approve  of  his  cards, 
he  is  entitled  to  have  as  many  cards  given  to  him ;  one  after 
the  other,  as  will  make  fifteen,  or  come  nearest  to  that  num- 
ber; which  are  usually  given  from  the  top  of  the  pack:  for 
example,  If  he  should  have  a  aeuce,  and  draws  a  five,  which 
amount  to  seven,  he  must  continue  going  on,  in  expectation 
of  coming  nearer  to  fifteen.     If  he  draws  an  eight,  wmch  \(  iU 
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make  juat  fifteen,  be.  as  being  eldest  hand,  is  sure  of  winning 
the  game.  But  if  be  overdraw  bimselt  and  make  mor^  than 
fifteen,  be  loses,  miless  tbe  dealer  sboidd  happen  to  do  the 
same ;  which  circumstance  constitutes  a  drawn  game,  and  the 
stakes  are  consequently  doubled.  In  this  manner  they  per- 
severe, until  one  of  them  has  won  the  game,  by  standing,  and 
being  nearest  to  fifteen. 

4.  At  the  end  of  each  pame,  the  cards  are  packed  and 
shuffled,  and  the  players  again  cut  for  deal. 

5.  The  advantage  is  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  elder 
band. 


CONNEXIONS. 


This  game  may  be  played  by  either  three  or  four  people; 
if  the  former  number,  ten  cards  each  are  to  be  given;  but  if 
the  latter,  then  only  eight  a-piece,  which  are  de»lt  and  bear 
the  same  import  as  at  whist,  except  that  diamonds  are  always 
trumps  here. 

The  connexions  are  formed  as  follows,— 

1.  Bv  the  two  black  aces. 

2.  The  ace  of  spades  and  king  of  hearts. 

3.  The  ace  of  clubs  and  king  of  heaits. 

For  the  first  connexion  2«.  are  drawn  from  the  pool;  for 
the  second  If. ;  and  for  the  third,  and  by  the  winner  of  the 
majority  in  tricks,  6d.  each  is  taken.  These  sums  are  sup^ 
posing  guineas  staked,  but  when  only  silver  is  pooled,  then 
pence  are  drawn. 

A  trump  played  in  any  round  where  there  is  a  connexion 
wins  the  tridL,  otherwise  it  is  gained  by  the  player  of  the  first 
card  of  connexion,  and  after  a  connexion  any  foUowing  player 
may  trump  without  incurring  a  revoke,  and  also  whatsoever 
suit  moy  be  led,  the  person  holding  a  card  of  connexion  is  at 
liberty  to  play  the  same,  but  the  others  must,  if  possible, 
follow  suit,  unless  one  of  them  can  answer  the  connexion, 
whicli  shoidd  be  done  in  preference. 

No  money  can  be  drawn  tiU  tbe  hands  are  finished,  then 
the  possessors  of  the  conneidons  are  to  take  first,  according 
to  precedence,  and  those  having  the  majority  of  tricks  take 
la«t 


LOTO. 

For  this  game,  which  may  be  played  by  an  unlimited  mim- 
ber  of  persons,  boxes  containing  100  counters;  14  fishes, 
every  one  reckoned  as  ten  counters;  12  contracts,  valued  at 
ten  fish  a-piece;  a  pack  of  24  very  large  cards,  with  fifteen 
different  numbers  marked  on  each,  and  in  a  bag  90  knobs  or 
balls,  nmnbered  from  1  to  90 ;  besides  a  board  with  ten  cavi- 
ties cut  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  knobe  as 
drawn;  are  sold  at  the  Tunbridge  ware  or  turners*  shops. 
Fresh  covers  for  the  cards  may  be  purchased,  ready  printed, 
and  any  bookbinder  can  easily  make  a  new  or  repair  the  old 
pack. 

BULES. 

1.  Every  player  should  draw  two  cards,  and  deposit  a 
Btake  previously  agreed  upon;  and  if  the  partv  is  not  too 
numerous,  then  any  may  take  four  or  six  cards,  laying  down 
a  double  or  treble  stake  accordingly;  and  when  the  players 
are  more  than  twelve,  then  some  are  only  to  have  one  card, 
paying  half  a  stake,  and  likewise  should  the  players  not  take 
all  the  cards  among  them,  the  remainder  of  the  pack  is  to  be 
laid  aside  until  some  other  persons  join  the  set  From  the 
cards  not  taken,  players  may  exchange  one  or  more  of  those 
.drawn,  or  they  may  change  with  one  another;  similar  ex- 
changes, if  the  company  consent,  may  also  be  made  previous 
to  each  drawing,  and  likevrise  prior  to  replenishing  the  pooL 
Cards  may  be  thrown  up,  or  additional  ones  drawn  firom  those 
put  by;  stakes  being  paid  proportionably. 

2.  Tlie  stakes  are  to  be  put  together  in  a  pool,  placed  on 
the  middle  of  the  table,  and  also  on  the  table  a  quantity  of 
counters  sufficient  for  the  number  of  cards  taken;  upon  the 
counters  a  value  is  to  be  fixed  adequate  to  the  stakes  first 
deposited,  from  the  whole  of  which  a  sum  must  be  reserved, 
enough  to  pay,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  all  the 
counters  laid  upon  the  table. 

3.  Then  after  counting  the  90  knobs  so  as  to  be  certain 
they  are  right,  the  eldest  hand  shall  first  shake  them  well 
together  in  the  bag,  and  afterwards  draw  out  ten  successively. 
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not  only  declaring  the  number  of  each  as  drawn,  but  also 
placing  the  same  conspicuously  on  the  board. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  number  is  declared,  each  player  having 
the  same  on  one  or  more  cards,  is  to  take  up  counters  suffi- 
cient to  lay  one  upon  that  number  every  time  it  occurs,  and 
80  on  until  the  ten  knobs  are  drawn. 

5.  When  only  part  of  the  pack  is  taken,  and  a  number 
drawn  happens  not  to  be  upon  any  player's  card,  then  the 
players  may  put  away  that  kD<$b  till  some  person  takes  the 
card  on  which  it  is  printed. 

6.  When  ten  knobs  are  drawn  out,  every  player  examining 
the  cards  separately,  and  having  only  one  counter  upon  any 
horizontal  Hue,  wins  for  that  no  more  than  the  said  counter, 
which  is  styled  gaining  by  abstract;  where  two  counters  are 
on  the  same  horizontal  line  of  a  separate  card,  the  player 
gains  an  ambo,  and  becomes  entitled  to  five  counters,  besides 
Sie  two;  when  three  are  upon  the  same  line,  the  player 
obtains  a  ternSy  and  is  to  receive  25  additional  counters;  if 
four  are  on  the  same  line,  that  is  called  a  quateme^  winning 
100  counters  additional;  when  five  occur  on  the  same  line, 
that  makes  a  ^uinteme,  gaining  250  additional  counters,  and 
the  player  is  entitled  to  payment  out  of  the  pool  for  all  the 
above-mentioned  acquisitions  previous  to  another  drawing. 
Instead  of  giving  counters,  payment  for  the  same  may  at  once 
be  made  from  the  stock  in  uie  pool. 

7.  The  knobs  are  then  to  be  returned,  and  the  bag  given 
to  the  next  player  in  rotation,  who  is  to  shake  the  same,  and 
draw,  &c.  as  before  stated. 

8.  Whenever  the  pool  is  exhausted,  the  players  must  con- 
tribute  again,  according  to  the  number  of  canls  taken;  and 
when  it  is  resolved  to  finish  the  game,  they  agree  among 
themselves  to  have  only  a  fixed  number  of  drawings  more. 

9.  At  the  last  drawing  each  player  proceeds  as  heretofore 
directed,  but  the  drawing  concludes  when  no  more  counters 
are  left  on  the  table.  The  players  then  beginning  with  the 
eldest-hand,  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pool,  as  far  as  die  money 
will  go;  and  when  that  is  expended,  the  others  remain 
unpaid,  which  is  styled  a  Bankruptcy;  next  the  placers  are 
to  re-unite  the  counters  with  those  that  were  on  tneir  cards, 
and  receive  payment  for  them  out  of  the  fund  reserved  at  the 
eoinmei>cement  of  the  game. 
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10.  lliere  are  also  cards  of  a  new  combination,  irliieh  maj 
be  plajed  by  6^12^1S^ot  24,  observing  that  when  six 
oards  only  are  taken,  but  one  counter  is  given;  if  12,  two;  if 
18,  thiree;  and  when  24,  four  counters;  and  also  when  but 
six  cards  are  taken,  they  must  be  either  from  1  to  6**7  to 
12—13  to  18— or  19  to  24 ;  if  12  cards,  from  I  to  12— or  13 
to  24— for  18  cards,  from  1  to  18;  and  when  24,  the  whole 
number. 

1 1.  The  counters  may  refer  for  the  payment  to  the  amoui^t 
of  the  stakes  deposited  m  the  stock. 

For  24  cards 144  times  10 

„    18     „ 108     „      10 

,.12 72     „      10 

»»      6     „ 86     „      10 

There  are  other  methods  of  pla}*ing  at  Loto,  but  the  before* 
mentioned  is  the  most  approved. 


POPE,  OB  POPE  JOAN. 

PoPB,  a  game  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Matrimony^ 
is  played  by  a  number  of  people,  who  generally  use  a  board 
painted  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  purchased  at  moat 
turners*  or  toy  shops. 

The  eight  of  diamonds  must  first  be  taken  frt)m  the  pack, 
and  after  settling  the  deal,  shuffling,  &c.  the  dealer  dresses 
the  board  by  putting  fish,  counters,  or  other  stakes,  one  each 
to  aoe,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  game;  two  to  matrimony, 
two  to  intrigue,  and  six  to  the  nine  of  duimonds,  styled  Pope. 
•  This  dressing  is  in  some  companies  at  the  individual  expense 
of  the  dealer,  though  in  others  the  players  ^contribute  two 
stakes  apiece  towards  the  same. 

The  cards  are  next  to  be  dealt  round  equally  to  every 
player,  one  turned  up  for  trump,  and  about  six  or  eight  left  in 
the  stock  to  form  stops;  as  for  example,  if  the  ten  of  spades 
b  turned  up,  the  nine  consequently  becomes  a  stop;  the 
four  kings  and  the  seven  of  diamonds  are  always  fixed  stops, 
and  the  dealer  is  the  only  person  permitted  in  the  course  of 
the  game  to  refer  occasionally  to  tke  stock  for  informatioii 
what  other  cards  are  stops  in  tiiat  respective  deal. 
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If  either  aoe,  king,  queen,  or  knave,  happens  to  be  the 
tumed-np  trump,  the  dealer  takes  whatever  is  de})osited  on 
that  head;  but  when  Pope  is  turned  up,  the  dealer  is  entitled 
both  to  ^t  and  the  game,  besides  a  stake  for  eveiy  card 
dealt  to  each  player.  Unless  the  game  is  determined  bj 
Pope  being  turned  up,  the  eldest  hand  begins  W  playing 
out  as  many  cards  as  possible;  first  the  stops,  then  Pope 
if  he  has  it,  and  afterwards  the  lowest  card  of  his  longest 
suit,  particularly  an  aoe,  for  that  never  can  be  led  through; 
the  other  players  are  to  follow  when  they  can,  in  sequence 
of  the  same  suit,  till  a  stop  occurs,  and  the  party  havinff 
the  said  stop,  thereby  becomes  eldest-hand,  and  is  to  1^ 
accordingly,  and  so  on,  until  some  person  parts  with  all  1^ 
cards,  by  which  he  wins  the  pool  (game),  and  becomes 
entitled  besides  to  a  stake  for  every  card  not  played  by  the 
odiers,  except  from  sot  one  holding  Pope,  which  excuses  him 
from  pavine;  but  if  Pope  has  been  played,  then  the  party 
having  held  it  is  not  excused,  having  already  received  the 
•takes  for  that  card. 

King  and  queen  form  what  is  denominated  matrimonT« 
queen  and  knave  make  intrigue,  when  in  the  same  hand; 
but  neither  they,  nor  ace,  lung,  queen,  knave,  or  pope, 
entitle  the  holder  to  the  stakes  deposited  thereon,  unless  played 
out,  and  no  claim  can  be  allowed  after  the  board  is  ^tessed 
for  the  succeeding  deal;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  stakes  are 
to  remain  for  friture  determination. 

This  game  only  requires  a  little  attention  to  recollect  what 
stops  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  same;  as  for 
instance,  if  a  player  begins  by  laying  down  the  eight  of  dubs, 
then  the  seven  in  another  hand  forms  a  stop,  whenever  that 
9uit  is  led  fit>m  any  lower  card,  or  the  holder  when  eldest  may 
safely  lay  it  down  in  order  to  clear  his  hand. 


VINGT-UN. 


ViKQT-i7K,  or  twenty-one,  is  very  similar  to  Quioze,  and 
3iay  be  pkyed  by  two  or  more  people.  It  is  essentially  a 
fiunily  game,  and  when  played  as  such,  the  stakes  are  usually 
represented  by  counters,  which  ma^  be  of  any  value;  say, 
sixpecjce  the  dozen,  or  more.    It  is  common  to  limit  the 
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•takes  to  be  laid  to  a  doaen  of  oounten,  or  the  amount  in 
money  which  they  represent.  As  the  deal  is  advantageous, 
and  oftev  continues  long  with  the  same  person,  it  is  usual  to 
determine  it  at  the  oommenoement  by  the  first  aoe  turned 
up,  or  any  other  mode  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  deal  is  retained  by  the  person  who  commences,  until 
a  natural  Tingt-un  occtirs,  when  it  passes  to  the  next  in  rota- 
tion*. (The  old  mode  of  play,  however,  is,  that  in  the  case  of 
a  natural  vingt-un  the  deal  passes  to  the  holder,  and  many 
still  adhere  to  this  custom.  This  item  of  the  game  musti 
therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the  table,  or  be  pre- 
viously agreed.)  The  poney  or  youngest  hand  should  oouect 
the  cards  that  nave  been  plaved,  and  shuffle  them  together 
ready  for  the  dealer  against  me  period  when  he  shall  have 
distributed  the  whole  pack. 

The  dealer  begins  by  giving  two  cards,  one  at  a  time,  fiftce 
downwards,  to  each  player,  mduding  himself.  After  the 
fint  card  has  been  dealt  round,  each  places  his  stake  upon  it 
(whidi  may,  if  he  chooses,  be  as  low  as  a  single  counter),  and 
then  receives  the  second  card;  but  the  dealer,  upon  the  stakes 
being  all  laid,  and  before  prooeediug  with  the  deal,  looks  at 
his  own  card,  and  if  he  thinks  proper  (having  perhaps  an  ace, 
ten,  or  court  card),  he  may  double  the  stakes,  which  he 
announces  by  crying  '  double.'  He  then  distributes  a  second 
card  to  each,  and  lastly  to  himself.  Should  he  chance  to  have 
a  natural  vingt-un,  he  declares  it  at  once,  before  anymore 
cards  are  dealt,  and  collects  the  stakes  (which,  by  a  vingt-un, 
are  doubled),  but  should  he  have  drawn  less  than  21,  the 
game  proceeds  thus:-^The  dealer  enquires  of  each  player 
m  rotation,  beginning  with  the  eldest  hand  on  the  left, 
whether  he  stands,  or  wishes  for  another  card,  which,  if 
required,^mu8t  be  given  from  off  the  top  (fkce  upwards)  of 
the  pack,' and  afterwards  another,  or  more,  if  requested,  tiL 
the  points  of  the  additional  card  or  cards,  added  to  those 
dealt,  exceed  or  make  21  exactly,  or  such  a  number  less  than 
21,  as  the  player  may  choose  to  stand  upon;  but  when  the 
points  exceed  21,  the  player  is  technically  said  to  have  over- 
drawn, and  his  cards  are  to  be  thrown  up  forthwith,  and  the 
stake  laid  on  them  paid  to  the  dealer.     When  the  dealer  has 

*  Should  a  natural  Tingt-an  occnr  in  the  first  rounii  it  does  not  put 
ovty  the  dealer  being  allowed  a  mkeriwrde. 
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gone  the  round  of  the  table  in  this  maimer,  he  toms  up  his 
own  cards  to  the  yiew  of  the  company,  and  should  he  have 
any  number  of  points,  between,  say,  from  17  to  20,  he  usually 
'-''  stands,"  that  is,  pits  his  cards  against  the  other  players. 
Those  under  his  number,  as  well  as  ties*,  pay,  those  above  it 
receive.  If  the  dealer  should  have  only  14  or  15  points  in 
his  first  hand,  the  chances  would  be  against  him,  were  he  to 
stand  on  so  small  a  number.  He  would  therefore  draw 
another  card,  and  should  this  be  a  very  low  one  (an  ace  or  a 
deuce),  and  he  have  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  extra  cards 
dealt  round,  that  he  had  to  contest  nigh  numbers,  he  would 
draw  i^ain,  and  if  he  obtained  19  or  20  points  would  then 
probably  win  on  more  than  he  loses;  the  average  of  chances 
being  in  his  f&vor;  if  by  drawing  he  should  happen  to  make 
up  21,  he  would  receive  double  from  all,  excepting  from  the 
ties  and  those  who  had  already  thrown  up;  if  more  than  21, 
he  would  have  to  pay  all  who  stand,  paying  the  vingt-uns 
double. 

Should  either  the  dealer  or  a  player  happen  to  turn  up  two 
cards  of  the  same  denomination,  for  instance,  two  aces,  deuces, 
or  any  other  number,  or  two  kings,  two  queens,  &c.,  he  would 
have  the  choice  of  going  on  both,  aud  should  the  next  card  he 
draws  be  a  triplicate,  he  may  go  on  all  three.  If  the  cards 
happen  to  be  aces,  which  count  either  as  1  or  11,  at  the 
option  of  the  player,  and  if  by  great  luck  he  should  succei- 
sively  draw  three  tens,  or  Court  cards,  thus  making  three 
natural  vinet-uns,  he  would  obtain  double  stakes  upon  each, 
therefore  six  times  as  much  as  the  stakes  placed  on  the 
various  hands,  and  should  he,  on  laying  his  Arst  card,  have 
cried  '*  double,"  the  stakes  payable,  would,  in  such  case,  be 
twice  doubled,  therefore  upon  the  three  cards  twelve-fold. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  cited  merely  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  game.  It  commonly  happens,  however,  that  when  either 
dealer  or  player  *'  goes  "  on  several  cards,  he  loses  on  one  or 
more,  and  thus  neutralises  his  gains.  Players,  as  already 
intimated,  have  the  same  right  of  ''  going  '*  on  several  cards, 
as  the  dealer. 

When  any  player  has  a  vingt-un,  and  the  dealer  not,  then 
the  player  wins  double  stakes  from  him :  in  other  cases,  except 
a  natural  vingt-un  happens,  the  dealer  pays  single  stakes  to 
*  Tiei  are  the  principal  advantage  of  the  dealer. 
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all  who§e  numbers  under  21  are  higher  than  his  own,  and  re« 
ceiTes  fkom  those  who  have  lower  numbers;  players  who  hare 
similar  numbens  to  the  dealer  pay;  and  when  the  dealer  draws 
more  than  21,  he  overdraws,  and  has  to  pay  to  all  who  have 
not  thrown  up,  as  already  stated. 

Twenty-one,  whensoever  dealt  in  the  first  two  cards,  is 
styled  a  Natural  Vingt-un,  and  should  be  dedaied  immedi« 
ately.  Hoyle  says  that  this  entitles  the  possessor  to  the  deal, 
besides  double  stakes  from  all  the  players,  unless  there  shall 
be  more  than  one  natural  vingt-un,  in  which  case  the  younger 
hand  or  hands  so  having  the  same,  are  exempted  from  paying 
to  the  eldest.  But  this  rule,  like  that  mentioned  at  page  318, 
is  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  not  now  customary  to  allow  any 
except  me  dealer  to  take  double  stakes  from  the  company,  in 
respect  to  his  natural  vingt-un. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the  dealer,  after  the  cards  have 
been  cut,  should  be  to  look  for  Bbulbt,  which  is  a  natural 
vingt-im  formed  by  the  bottom  and  top  card,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  an  ace  and  tenth  card.  The  card  or  cards  looked 
at  must  be  thrown  out,  and  mixed  with  those  collected  by 
the  poney.  Brulet  either  clears  the  board  of  the  stakes  laid, 
(usually  one  or  two  counters  levied  on  each  player,  at  the 
commencement  of  eveiy  game,  and  collected  into  a  tray)« 
or  takes  the  amount  of  the  Bmit  (perhaps  6d.)  from  each,  as 
mc^be  agreed. 

The  deal,  it  should  be  observed,  may  be  sold  to  the  best 
bidder,  and,  as  it  is  imdoubtedly  of  some  advantage,  a  buyer 
will  generally  be  found.  But  would  a  timid  player  olnect  to 
the  deal,  and  no  buyer  be  found,  he  may  decline  it,  and  so  let 
it  pass  to  the  next. 

N.B.  An  ace,  as  already  intimated,  may  be  reckoned  either 
as  11  or  1:  every  court-card  is  counted  as  10,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pack  according  to.  their  points. 

The  odds  of  this  game  merely  depend  upon  the  average 
quantity  of  cards  Hkely  to  come  under  or  exceed  21 ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  those  in  hand  make  14  exactly,  it  is  7  to  6  that  the 
one  next  drawn  does  not  make  the  number  of  points  above  21, 
but  if  the  points  be  15,  it  is  7  to  6  against  tnat  hand;  yet  it 
would  not  therefore  always  be  prudent  to  stand  at  15,  ror  as 
the  ace  may  be  calculated  both  ways,  it  is  rather  above  an 
even  bet  that  the  adversary's  two  firat  cards  amount  to  mure 
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than  14.  A  nataral  yingt-un  may  be  expected  onoe  in  7  ooujm 
Yrhen  two,  and  twice  in  7,  when  four  people  play,  and  so  on 
according  to  the  number  of  players. 


LANSQUENET. 

This  game  may  be  played  by  almost  any  number  of  people, 
although  only  one  pack  of  cards  is  used  at  a  time,  during  each 
deal*.  The  dealer,  who  has  rather  an  advantage,  begins  by 
shufiBing  the  cards,  and  having  them  cut  by  any  other  person 
of  the  party;  after  which  he  deals  out  two  cards  on  his  left- 
hand,  turning  them  up;  then  one  for  himself,  and  a  fourth, 
which  he  places  in  the  middle  of  the  table  for  the  company, 
called  the  rejouissance  card.  Upon  this  card  any,  or  all  of  the 
company,  except  the  dealer,  may  put  their  money,  either  a 
limited  or  unlimited  sum,  as  may  be  agreed  on,  which  the 
dealer  is  obliged  to  answer,  by  staking  a  sum  equal  to  the 
whole  that  is  put  upon  it  by  different  persons.  He  continues 
dealing,  and  turning  the  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  till  two  of 
a  sort  appear :  for  instance,  two  aces,  two  deuces,  &c.  which 
in  order  to  separate,  and  that  np  person  may  mistake  for  single 
cards,  he  places  on  each  side  of  his  own  cara;  and  as  often  as 
two,  three,  or  the  fourth  card  of  a  sort  comes  up,  he  always 
places  them,  as  before  said,  on  each  side  of  his  own.  Any 
single  card  the  company  has  a  right  to  take  and  put  their 
money  upon,  unless  the  dealer^s  own  card  happens  to  be 
double,  which  often  occurs  by  this  card  being  the  same  as  one 
of  the  two  cards  which  he  first  of  all  dealt  out  on  his  left-hand. 
Thus  he  continues  dealing  till  he  brings  either  their  cards,  or 
his  own.  As  long  as  his  own  card  remains  undrawn  he  wins ; 
and  whichever  card  comes  up  first,  loses.  If  he  draws  or  deals 
out  the  two  cards  on  his  left,  which  are  called  the  hand-cards, 
before  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  deal  again;  the  advantage  of 
which  is  no  other,  than  being  exempted  from  losing  when  he 
draws  a  similar  card  to  his  ^mn,  immedii^tely  after  he  has 
turned  up  one  for  himself. 

*  At  tbe  game  is  now  played  In  Franee,  Ibv,  and  even  UMWe,  paska  ol 
aarda  are  mixed  together* 
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TUb  gMne  ii  eAen  played  more  simply  without  the  refomig 
jono^  cm,  ginng  every  person  round  the  table  a  card  to  put 
their  money  upon.    Sometimes  it  is  played  by  dealing  only 
two  cards,  one  for  the  dealer,  and  another  for  the  company. 


PUT. 

Wb  win  boROW  the  opinions  and  views  of  this  little  con- 
trivance asainst  time— -as  broached  by  Mr.  Seymour  in  his 
volume  written  for  the  especial  behoof  of  the  young  princesses 
—and  append  to  them  Mr.  Hoyle*s  observations  on  it. 

'^Put  is  the  ordinary  rooking- game  of  every  place;  and 
seems,  by  the  few  cards  that  are  dealt,  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
the  play;  but  there  is  great  craft  and  cimning  in  it. 

*•  If  you  play  at  either  Two  or  Three-handed  Put,  the  best 
put-card  deab.  Having  shuffled  the  cards,  the  adversary  cuts 
mem;  then  the  dealer  deals  one  to  his  antagonist,  and  another 
to  himself,  till  they  have  three  a-piece :  five  up,  or  a  Put  ia 
oommonly  the  game.  The  eldest,  if  he  hath  a  good  game»  and 
thinks  it  better  than  his  adversary's,  puts  to  him;  if  the  other 
will  not,  or  dare  not  see  him,  he  tiiien  wins  one :  but  if  he  will 
see  him,  they  play  it  out,  axid  he  who  wins  two  tricks,  or  all 
three,  wins  the  whole  set;  but  if  each  wins  a  trick,  and  third 
tied,  neither  win,  because  it  is  trick  and  tye. 

**'  Sometimes  they  play  without  putting ;  and  then  the  winner 
is  he  tiiat  wins  most  tricks.  In  playing  keep  up  your  cards 
very  dose;  for  the  least  discovery  of  any  one  of  them,  is 
^  great  advantage  to  him  who  sees  it. 

^^Hiii  game  consists  very  much  in  daring;  for  a  mettled 
gamester  will  put  boldly  upon  very  bad  caids  sometimes,  as 
upon  a  five,  seven,  and  a  nine;  the  other  thinking  there  are 
good  cards  in  his  adversary's  hand,  having  very  indifibrent 
ones  in  his  own,  dares  not  see  him ;  and  so  by  going  to  stock, 
lo^th  one.  He  who  once  hath  the  confidence  to  put  on  bad 
cards,  cannot  recal  his  putting,  by  which  means  he  firequentlj 
pays  for  his  bravado. 

^'Iliebesi  PuVcazda  aie^first,  the  tray,  next,  the  duoe,  thtoi 
the  aoe;  the  rest  follow  in   pre-eminence,  as  king,  queen. 
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kiuiTe,  ten,  and  so  onwards,  to  the  fom,  which  is  the  meanest 
card  at  Put. 

"  Put,  pkyed  with  a  complete  pack,  generally  by  two  people 
sometimes  by  three,  and  often  by  four,  is  a  game  at  which  the 
cards  rank  dmerentiy  from  all  others,  tray  being  the  best,  next 
the  deuce,  then  ace,  king,  and  so  on  in  the  usual  order.  Alter 
cutting  for  deal,  &c.  at  which  the  highest  Put-card  wins,  three 
cards,  by  one  at  a  time,  are  given  to  each  player,  then  the 
game  is  played  in  the  following  way.  If  the  non-dealer  throws 
up  his  cards,  he  loses  a  point,  if  he  plays,  and  the  dealer  does 
not  lay  down  another  to  it,  he  gains  a  point ;  but,  should  the 
dealer  either  win  the  same,  pass  it,  or  lay  down  one  of  equal 
Talue,  forming  what  is  styled  a  tie,  the  non-dealer  is  still  at 
liberty  to  put,  that  is  play,  or  not,  and  his  opponent  then  only 
gains  a  point;  then  iSfboth  parties  agree  to  go  on,  whoever 
gains  all  the  tricks  or  two  out  of  three,  wins  five  points,  which 
are  the  game ;  if  each  player  obtains  one  trick,  and  the  third 
is  a  tie,  then  neither  party  scores. 

'*  Four-handed  Put  differs  only  in  that  any  two  of  the  players 
give  each  their  best  card  to  his  partner,  who  tnen  lays  out  one 
of  his,  and  the  game  is  afterwards  played  as  in  Two-handed  Put. 

"^  If  the  dealer  turns  up  any  of  his  adversary's  caids,  another 
deal  may  be  demanded;  but,  when  he  shows  his  own,  he  is  to 
abide  by  them:  and  should  a  fBiCed  card  occur,  the  pack  must 
be  shuffled  and  dealt  again:  when  more  cards  than  necessary 
are  given  to  the  non- dealer,  he  may  either  claim  a  fresh  deal, 
or  have  the  extra  cards  drawn  out;  but  should  the  dealer  give 
himself  too  many,  then  his  opponent  is  entitled  to  a  point,  and 
may  either  have  another  deal,  or  draw  the  supernumerary 
caitU.  Bye-standers  ought  never  to  interfere,  under  penalty 
of  paying  the  stakes.  Either  party  saying  *  I  put,*  must  abide 
the  event  of  the  game,  or  pay  the  stakes." 


ALL  POURS. 


This  game,  usually  played  b^  two  people,  sometimeB  br 
four,  with  a  complete  pack,  derives  its  name  from  the  hm 
chances  therein,  for  each  of  which  a  point  is  scored,  nameiv 
ki^h^  the  best  trump  out;   low,  the  smallest  trump  deidi.; 

T  2 
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jack,  the  knave  of  tnunpe ;  game,  the  majority  of  pips  reckoned 
from  snch  of  the  following  cards  as  the  respective  players 
have  ill  their  tricks;  yiz.  every  ace  is  counted  as  4;  lung, 
3  ;  queen  2;  knave  1 ;  and  ten  for  10.  Low  is  always  scared 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  dealt;  but  jack  being  the 
property  of  whoever  can  win  or  save  it,  the  possessor  is 
permitted  to  revoke  and  trump  with  that  card:  and  wbi»& 
turned  up  as  trump  the  dealer  scores;  it  is  also  allowable  for 
the  player  who  lays  down  a  high  or  low  trump  to  enquire  at 
the  time  whether  Uic  same  be  high  or  low. 

After  cutting  for  deal,  at  which  either  the  highest  or  lowest 
card  wins,  as  previously  fixed,  six  cards  are  to  be  given  to  each 
player,  either  by  three  or  one  at  a  time,  and  the  13th  turned 
up  for  trump ;  then  if  the  eldest  does  not  like  his  card,  he 
may,  for  once  in  a  hand,  say,  /  beg,  when  the  dealer  must 
either  give  a  point  or  three  more  cards  to  each,  and  turn  up 
the  7th  for  trump;  but  if  that  should  prove  of  the  same  suit  as 
the  first  turned  up,  then  three  cards  more  are  to  be  given,  and 
so  on  till  a  dififbrent  suit  occurs.  The  cards  rank  as  at  whist, 
and  each  player  should  always  strive  to  secure  his  own  tens 
and  court  cards,  to  take  those  of  the  adversary,  to  obtain 
which «  except  when  commanding  cards  are  held,  it  is  usual  to 
play  a  low  one  to  throw  the  lead  into  the  opponent's  hand. 
Ten  or  eleven  points  form  the  game,  which  may  be  set  up  as 
at  Whist,  though  a  very  customary  method  is  to  draw  two 
cards  from  the  pack,  and  lay  them  one  on  the  other,  so  as  to 
exhibit  only  the  number  of  pips  the  player  has  gained. 

When  the  dealer  shews  any  of  his  adversary's  cards  a  new 
deal  nmy  be  demanded,  but  in  shewing  his  own  he  must  abide 
by  the  same. 
*  If  discovered,  previous  to  playing,  that  too  many  cards  are 
<;i  ven  to  either  party,  a  fresh  deal  may  be  claimed,  or  the  extra 
cards  drawn  out  by  the  opponent;  but  should  even  a  single 
card  have  been  played,  then  there  must  be  another  deal. 

With  strict  players  the  adversary  may  score  a  point  when- 
ever his  opponent  does  not  trump  or  follow  suit,  and  each  cal- 
culates his  game  without  inspecting  the  tricks,  which  when 
erroneously  set  up  must  not  onl;^  be  taken  down,  but  also  the 
antagonist  either  scores  four  points  or  one  as  shall  ^ve  beea 
agreed  on. 
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SPECULATION. 

This  is  a  lively  round  garne^  that  several  may  play,  iising  a 
romplete  pack  of  cards  bearing  the  same  import  as  at  Whist, 
with  fish  or  counters,  on  which  such  a  value  is  fixed  as  the 
company  agree ;  the  highest  trump,  in  each  deal,  wins  the 
pool;  and  whenever  it  happens  that  not  one  is  dealt,  then  the 
company  pool  again,  and  the  event  is  decided  by  the  succeed- 
ing coup.  After  determining  the  deal,  &c.  the  dealer  pools 
six  fish,  and  every  other  player  four;  next  three  cards  are 
given  to  each  by  one  at  a  time,  and  another  turned  up  for 
trump;  the  cards  are  not  to  be  looked  at,  except  in  this  man- 
ner,— ^the  eldest  hand  shews  the  uppermost  card,  which  if  a 
trump,  the  company  may  speculate  on  or  bid  for ;  the  highest 
bidder  buying  and  paying  for  it,  provided  the  price  offered  is 
approved  of  by  the  seller.  After  this  is  settled,  or  if  the  first 
card  does  not  prove  trump,  then  the  next  eldest  shews  the  up- 
permost  card,  and  so  on,  the  company  speculating  as  they 
please,  till  all  are  discovered;  when  the  possessor  of  the  high'  • 
est  trump,  whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  gains  the  pool. 

The  holder  of  the  trump  card,  whether  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  has  the  privilege  of  keeping  his  cordn 
ccmcealed  till  all  the  rest  have  been  turned  up. 

To  play  this  game  well,  little  more  is  requisite  tlian  recol- 
lecting what  superior  cards  of  that  particular  suit  have  appeared 
in  the  preceding  deals,  and  calculating  the  probability  of  the 
trump  offered  proving  the  highest  in  the  deal  then  undeter- 
mined. 


LOO. 

Loo  or  Lue,  subdivided  into  limited  and  unlimited  Loo, 
pame,  the  complete  knowledge  of  which  can  easily  be  acquired, 
18  played  two  ways,  both  with  five  and  three  cards,  though 
most  commonly  with  five  cards  dealt  from  a  whole  pack,  either 
first  three  and  then  two,  or  by  one  at  a  time.  Several  persons 
may  play  together,  but  the  greatest  number  can  be  admitted 
when  with  three  cards  only. 

After  ^ve  cards  have  been  given  to  each  player  another  is 
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turned  up  for  trump;  the  knave  of  clubs  generally,  or  some- 
times the  knave  of  Uie  trump  suit,  as  agreed  upon,  is  the  high- 
est card  and  styled  Pam ;  the  ace  of  trumps  is  next  in  value, 
and  the  rest  in  succession,  as  at  Whist.  Each  player  has  the 
liberty  of  changing  for  others  from  the  pack  all  or  any  of  the 
fivo  cards  dealt,  or  of  throwing  up  the  hand  in  order  to  escape 
being  looed.  Those  who  play  their  cards  either  with  or  wi^- 
out  changing,  and  do  not  gain  a  trick,  are  looed;  as  is  likewise 
the  case  with  all  who  have  stood  the  game,  when  a  flush  or 
flushes  occur,  and  each,  except  any  player  holding  Pam,  or  an 
inferior  flush,  is  required  to  deposit  a  stake  to  be  given  to  the 
person  who  sweeps  the  board,  or  divided  among  the  winners 
at  the  ensuing  deal,  according  to  the  tricks  which  may  then 
be  made.  For  instance,  if  every  one  at  dealing  stakes  half-a- 
crown,  the  tricks  are  entitled  to  sixpence  apiece,  and  whoever 
is  looed  must  put  down  half-a-crown,  exclusive  of  the  deal; 
sometimes  it  is  settled  that  each  person  looed  shall  pay  a  sum 
equal  to  what  happens  to  be  on  the  table  at  the  time.  Yixe 
cards  of  a  suit,  or  four  with  Pam,  compose  a  flush,  which 
sweeps  the  board,  and  yields  only  to  a  superior  flush,  or  the 
elder  hand.  \Micn  the  ace  of  trumps  is  led,  it  is  usual  to  say 
"  Pam  be  civil,"  the  holder  of  which  last-mentioned  card  is 
then  expected  to  let  the  ace  pass. 

Any  player  having  a  flush,  or  five  cards  of  a  suit  in  his 
hand,  looes  all  the  parties  then  playing,  and  sweeps  the  board. 

When  Loo  is  played  with  three  cards,  they  are  dealt  by  one 
at  a  time.  Pam  is  omitted,  and  the  cards  are  not  exchanged 
nor  permitted  to  be  thrown  up. 

In  different  companies  these  games  are  frequently  played 
with  a  few  trifling  variations  from  the  manner  as  before  stated. 

One  of  the  most  usual  variations  in  three  card  loo  is  the 
laying  out  of  two  or  three  extra  hands,  which  are  called 
Misses.  These  may  be  exchanged  with  their  own  hands  by 
any  of  the  players,  the  elder  having  the  first  choice,  and 
the  others  according  to  their  turn,  the  dealer  being  last.  It 
commonly  happens  that  the  first  two  or  three  players  avail 
themselves  of  their  option,  so  that  it  rarely  comes  round  to 
the  dealer.  The  Miss,  which  is  to  be  taken  at  a, venture, 
without  previous  inspection,  must  be  played. 
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LOTTERY. 

Of  the  minor  games  of  cards.  Lottery  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  amusing.  A  great  excellence  of  this  game  is, 
that  it  is  most  agreeable  when  there  is  a  great  number  of 
players ;  for  it  may  be  played  by  ten,  twelve,  or  more ;  but 
not  well  with  less  than  four  or  five  players.  Two  entire 
packs  of  cards  are  employed,  one  of  which  serves  for  the 
tricks,  and  the  other  for  the  lots  or  prizes.  Each  player  should 
take  a  certain  number  of  counters,  more  or  less,  that  and  their 
value  depending  on  the  will  of  the  players.  These  points 
being  settled,  every  one  gives  the  counters  he  has,  for  his 
stake,  and  these  being  collected  into  a  box  or  purse,  on  the 
middle  of  the  table,  compose  the  f\md  of  the  Lottery. 

The  players  being  all  ranged  round  the  table,  two  of  them 
take  the  two  packs  of  cards,  and  as  it  is  of  no  importance 
who  deals,  as  there  is  no  advantage  in  being  eldest  or  young- 
est,  the  cards  are  commonly  presented  in  compliment  to  some 
two  of  the  players.  The  dealers,  after  well  shuffling  the  cards, 
have  them  cut  by  their  left-hand  neighbours,  and  one  of  them 
deals  a  card  to  each  player ;  all  these  cards  are  to  remain 
turned,  and  are  called  the  lots;  each  player  then  places  on  his 
lot  what  number  of  counters  he  thinks  proper;  they  should 
observe,  however,  to  make  them  one  higher  than  the  other, 
that  there  may  be  as  few  as  possible  of  the  same  value. 
The  lots  being  thus  prized,  he  who  has  the  other  pack  deals 
likewise  to  each  player  one  card,  which  are  called  the  tickets; 
each  player  having  received  his  card,  the  lots  are  then  turned, 
and  each  examines  whether  his  ticket  answers  to  any  of  the 
lots;  for  example,  if  any  of  the  lots  are,  the  knave  of  dubs, 
the  queen  of  hearts,  the  ace  of  spades,  the  ei^t  of  dubs,  the 
six  of  diamonds,  the  four  of  hearts,  the  three  of  spades,  and 
the  two  of  diamonds;  he  or  they,  whose  cards  correspond  to 
any  of  those,  take  up  the  lot  or  prize  that  is  marked  on  that 
card. 

The  two  dealers  then  collect  those  cards  that  belong  to  their 
respective  packs,  and  after  having  shuffled  them,  d^  again 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  the  lots  being  laid  down  and 
drawn  by  the  tickets,  in  the  manner  we  have  just  mentioned; 
and  such  lots  as  remain  undrawn,  are  to  be  added  to  the  fund 
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of  the  lottery.  Iliis  oontinaes  till  the  fund  is  all  drawn  out,  after 
which  each  player  examines  what  he  has  won,  and  the  stakes 
are  paid  in  money  by  him  who  drew  the  lottery ;  whoee  busi- 
ness it  is  to  collect  and  divide  it. 

If  the  party  should  last  too  long,  instead  of  giving  only  one 
card  to  each,  for  his  tipket,  you  may  give  two,  three,  or  even 
four,  one  after  the  other,  according  as  you  would  have  the 
party  continue;  the  increasing  the  value  of  the  lots  likewise^ 
helps  greatly  to  shorten  the  party. 

Another  method  is,  to  take  at  random  three  cards  out  of 
one  of  the  packs,  and  place  them  face  downward,  on  a  board 
or  in  a  bowl  on  the  table  for  the  prizes,  then  every  player 
purchases  from  the  other  pack  any  number  of  cards  for  tickets 
as  may  be  most  agreeable,  paying  a  fixed  sum  or  certain  quan- 
tity  of  counters  for  each,  which  siuns  or  counters  are  put  in 
different  proportions  on  the  three  prizes  to  be  gained  by  those 
who  happen  to  have  purchased  corresponding  cards,  and  such 
that  happen  not  to  be  drawn  are  continued  till  the  next  deal. 

This  game  may  be  ]>layed  with  a  single  pack,  by  sepaiatiDg 
the  same  into  two  divisions,  each  containing  a  red  and  black 
6uit. 


COMMERCE. 


Of  this  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  playing,  the  new 
and  the  old  mode.  The  new  way  is  played  by  any  number  of 
persons,  fiom  three  to  twelve,  with  a  complete  pack  of  52  cards, 
bearing  the  same  import  as  at  Whist,  only  the  ace  is  reckoned 
as  eleven.  Every  player  has  a  certain  quantity  of  counter's 
on  which  a  fixed  value  is  put,  and  each,  at  every  fresh  deal,  lays 
down  one  for  the  stake.  Sometimes  the  game  is  continued 
until,  or  finished  when«  one  of  the  players  has  lost  all  the 
counters  given  at  the  commencement ;  but  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  being  spun  out  to  an  unpleasant  length,  or  condnded 
too  soon,  it  is  often  customary  to  fix  the  duration  to  a  determi- 
nate number  of  tours  or  times,  that  the  whole  party  shall  deal 
once  each  completely  round. 

Affcer  determining  the  deal,  the  dealer,  styled  also  the 
banker,  shuffles  the  pack,  which  is  to  be  cut  by  the  left  hand 
player;  then  three  oaids,  either  altogether  or  one  by  one,  at 
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the  dealer's  pleasure,  are  given  to  each  person,  beginning  on 
tlie  right  hand,  but  none  are  to  be  turned  up.  If  the  pack 
proves  false,  or  the  deal  wrong,  or  should  there  be  a  fi&ced  card, 
then  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 

At  this  game  are  three  paits:  1st,  That  which  takes  place 
of  all  others,  caUed  the  tricon,  or  three  cards  of  the  same  de- 
nomination, similar  to  pair-rojal  at  Cribbage:  2dly,  the  next 
in  rank  is  the  sequence,  or  three  following  cards  of  the  same 
suit,  like  tierce  at  Piquet:  and  lastly,  die  point,  being  the 
greatest  number  of  pips  on  two  or  three  cards  of  a  suit  in  any 
one  hand;  of  all  wludi  parts  the  highest  disannuls  the  lower. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt  round,  the  banker  enquires, 
*'Who  will  trade?"  which  the  players  beginning  with  the 
eldest  hand,  usually  and  separately  answer  by  saying,  "For 
ready  money,"  or  "  I  barter."  Trading  for  money  is  giving  a 
card  and  a  counter  to  the  banker,  who  places  the  caid  under 
the  stock  or  remainder  of  the  pack  styled  the  bank,  and  returns 
in  lieu  thereof  another  card  frt>m  the  top.  The  counter  is  profit 
to  the  banker,  who"  consequently  trades  with  the  stock  free 
from  expense.  Barter  is  exchanging  a  card  without  pay  with 
the  next  right  hand  player,  which  must  not  be  refused,  and  so 
on,  the  players  trade  alternately,  till  one  of  them  obtains  the 
object  aimed  at,  and  thereby  stops  the  Commerce ;  then  all 
shew  their  hands,  and  the  highest  tricon,  sequence,  or  point 
¥rins  the  pool.  The  player  who  first  gains  the  wished  for  tricon , 
&c.,  should  shew  the  same  immediately,  without  waiting  till 
'  the  others  begin  a  fr^sh  round,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  stand 
on  the  hand  dealt,  and  shew  it  without  trading,  none  of  the 
junior  players  can  trade  that  deal,  and  if  the  eldest  hand  stands, 
then  of  course  no  person  can  trade. 

The  banker  always  ranks  as  eldest  hand,  in  case  of  neither 
tricon  or  sequence,  when  the  game  is  decided  by  the  point. 
Whenever  the  banker  does  not  gain  the  pool,  then  he  is  to 
pay  a  counter  to  that  player  who  obtains  the  same,  and  if  the 
banker  possesses  tricon,  sequence,  or  point,  and  does  not  win 
the^poot  because  another  player  has  a  better  hand,  then  he  is 
to  give  a  counter  to  every  player. 

Commerce  the  old  way  is  played  by  several  persons  toge- 
ther,  every  one  depositing  a  certain  sum  in  the  pool,  and  re- 
ceiving three  fish  or  counters  a  piece,  on  which  a  value  is  fixed; 
as  suppose  sixpences  are  pooled,  the  counters  then  may  be 
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rated  at  Id.  or  1-^.  each,  bo  as  to  leave  a  warn  for  that  player 
who  gains  the  final  sweep.  After  determining  the  deal,  three 
cards,  begining  on  the  left  hand,  are  given  to  every  pla]?«r, 
and  as  many  turned  up  on  the  board  by  one  at  a  time. 

This  game  is  gained,  as  at  the  other,  by  pairs,  sequences^  or 
flushes,  and  should  the  three  cards  turned  up  be  such  as  &e 
dealer  approves  of,  he  may,  previous  to  looking  at  the  hand  dealt 
to  himself,  take  them  so  turned  up  in  lieu  of  his  own,  but  then 
must  abide  by  the  same,  and  cannot  afterwards  exchange  any 
during  that  deal.  All  the  players,  begining  with  the  eldest 
hand,  may  in  rotation  change  any  card  or  cards  in  their  pos- 
session for  such,  as  lie  turned  up  on  the  table,  striving  thereby 
to  make  pairs-royal,  sequences,  or  flushes,  and  so  on  round 
again  and  again,  till  all  have  refused  to  chax^,  or  are  satis- 
fied, but  every  person  once  standing  cannot  change  again  that 
deal.  Finally  the  hands  are  all  shewn,  and  the  possessor  of 
the  highest  pair-royal,  &c.,  or  the  eldest  hand  if  there  are  more 
than  one  of  the  same  value,  takes  the  sum  agreed  upon  out  of 
the  pool,  and  the  person  having  the  worst  hand,  puts  one  fish 
or  counter  therein,  called  *^  Going  up."  The  player,  whose 
three  are  first  gone  off,  has  the  liberty  of  purchasing  one  more, 
called,  *^  Buying  a  Horse,"  for  a  sum  as  agread,  usually  one- 
third  of  the  original  stake,  to  be  put  into  the  pool.  After 
that,  every  player,  whose  fish  are  all  gone,  sits  by  till  the  game 
is  concluded,  which  finishes  by  the  person  who  continues  the 
longest  on  the  board,  thereby  gaining  the  pool  or  final  sweep. 


BRAO. 

This  is  taken  from  the  text  of  Seymour— whose  quaint 
spirit  and  phrases  are  singularly  suited  to  the  subject. 

At  this  game,  the  whole  pack  is  dealt  round  the  table  to  all 
who  are  desirous  to  share  in  the  gain  and  diversion.  As  many 
play  at  it  as  the  cards  will  hold  out  to  supply ;  he  dealing 
three  a-piece  to  each  of  the  gamesters  at  one  time,  turning  up 
the  last  card  all  round,  belonging  to  every  one  present. 

Each  gamester  is  to  put  down  three  stakes,  one  for  each 
card,  as  much,  or  as  little  as  the  humours  of  the  company  will 
consent  to;  whether  three  guineas,  three  crowns,  three  shil- 
lings, three  sixpences,  or  what  other  stakes,  according  to  th^r 
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qualities  and  purposes,  is  thought  conyenient:  And  this  being 
done,  the  manner  of  playing  iJ^e  game  is  as  follows: 

The  best  card  turned  up  in  the  dealing  round,  in  its  degree, 
beginning  from  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  so  downwards^ 
through  blU  the  cards  of  tiie  players,  wins  the  first  stake ;  and 
the  person  who  has  the  luck  to  have  it  dealt  him,  is  to  demand 
it  fi:t>m  the  rest ;  who  pay  it  accordingly,  unless  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds be  turned  up  amongst  them;  which  if  shewn,  by  a 
superior  authority  in  the  game,  is  to  be  preferred,  and  wins 
the  stake.  And  observe,  that  though  the  eldest  hand,  who  has 
an  ace,  carries  it  from  the  rest  by  a  kind  of  descent,  yet  the 
aoe  of  diamonds,  by  the  aforesaid  authority,  even  in  the  young- 
est hand  which  is  the  last  card  that  is  dealt,  wins  the  stake 
from  any  other  turned  up  before. 

The  next  principal  matter,  and  the  nuiin  thing  by  which 
the  second  stake  is  to  be  won,  is  called  the  Brag,  which,  by 
the  ingenuity  of  its  management,  gives  the  game  its  denomi- 
nation. The  nature  of  it  is,  that  you  are  to  endeavour  to 
impose  upon  the  judgment  of  the  rest  who  play,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  person  who  chiefly  offers  to  oppose  you,  by  boast- 
ing of  cards  in  your  hand,  whether  pairs-royal,  pairs  or  others, 
that  are  better  than  his  or  hers  who  plays  against  vou.  The 
best  cards  you  can  have  really  to  brag  of,  are  a  pair-royal  of 
aces,  the  next  of  kings,  queens,  &c.  A  pair-royal  of  any  sort 
winning  from  any  pair  of  the  best  sort,  as  a  pair  of  any  sort 
wins  of  any  other  cards  that  are  not  pairs. 

But  here  you  are  to  observe,  that  the  witty  ordering  of  this 
brag,  is  the  most  pleasant  port  of  the  game ;  for  those  who  by 
fashioning  their  looks  and  gestures,  can  give  a  proper  air  to 
their  actions,  as  will  so  deceive  an  unskilful  antagonist,  that 
sometimes  a  pair  of  fives,  trays,  or  duces,  in  such  a  hand,  with 
the  advantage  of  his  composea  countenance,  and  subtle  manner 
of  over-awing  the  other,  shall  out-brag  a  much  greater  pair- 
royal,  and  win  the  stakes  with  great  applause  and  laughter  on 
his  side  from  the  whole  company. 

The  knave  of  clubs,  is  here,  as  principal  a  fiivorite  as  at 
Loo,  and  makes  a  pair  with  any  other  card  in  hand,  or  with 
any  other  two  cards  a  pair-royal,  and  is  often  in  this  game  very 
necessary,  to  advance  the  credit  of  the  brag,  to  him  who  has 
the  assurance  of  imposing  upon  the  company;  and  by  such  con- 
venient confidence,  the  advantage  of  winning  the  second  stake. 
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The  third  stake  is  won  by  the  penon  who  first  makes  up  tbe 
cards  in  his  hand  thirty-one,  each  ace,  king,  queen,  knave, 
kc.  going  for  ten,  and  drawing  from  the  pack,  as  is  usual  in 
that  game :  or,  instead  of  the  thirty-one,  if  his  fortune  will  not 
oblige  him,  the  nearest  to  it  may  win,  he  having  the  privilege 
to  draw,  or  not  to  draw,  as  he  pleases,  according  as  he  finds  it 
convenient,  by  the  cards  that  are  in  his  hand ;  for  if  he  draws 
out,  he  loses  his  third  stake. 

Some  very  nice  players  at  this  game  make  the  nine  of  dia- 
monds a  second  ^Eivorite  card,  with  the  knave  of  clubs,  to 
make  a  pair-royal  of  aces ;  so  that  those  two  joined  with  one 
natural  ace,  shall  win  from  any  pair-royal  of  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  or  any  other  cards,  but  a  pair-royal  of  natural  aces. 

The  person  who  is  so  lucky  to  win  all  the  three  stakes,  is  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  whole  company  of  gamesters  round  the 
table,  with  three  stakes  more,  if  they  play  the  strictness  of  the 
game;  which  necessarily  makes  itie  winnings  and  losings 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  But  very  often  our 
modem  gamesters  waive  this  particular,  and  out  of  a  decent  re- 
gard to  uieir  pockets,  content  themselves  with  the  satis&ction 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  brag,  rather  than  trust  to  the  uncommon 
good  fortune  of  winning  Uie  three  stakes,  from  the  rest  of  the 
discmpointed  company. 

The  deal  is  to  go  round  frt>m  person  to  person ;  and  by  the 
different  management  of  the  brag,  you  may  find  very  great 
diversion,  some  doing  it  so  awkwardly,  with  so  little  cunning, 
and  so  ill  an  address,  that  the  defects  or  value  of  their  game 
will  presently  be  discovered,  whilst  others  with  a  more  artful 
assurance,  and  by  their  subtle  management,  will  wittily  ban- 
ter and  impose  upon  their  adversaries,  and  seldom  fiul  of  their 
designed  profit. 

It  is  not  fair  for  any  of  the  gamesters,  that  sit  near  him  who 
makes  the  brag,  to  peep  into  his  hand,  or  by  any  mute  sign 
or  token  to  give  the  opposer  any  knowledge  of  the  cards  that 
he  has  in  his  hand;  because  it  may  chance  that  the  oppositions, 
natural  to  this  game,  may  draw  on  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  to  be  staked  down,  each  of  the  two  who  are  con-  .. 
cemed,  valuing  his  own  cards,  and  lessening  those  of  his  an-  ' 
tagonist,  as  he  thinks  he  has  reason. 

A  very  notable  damage,  occasioned  by  one  person's  peeping 
into  another's  hand,  I  once  chanced  to  be  a  spectator  o£ 
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Some  gentle  nten  and  ladies  were  playing  at  thif»  game, 
when  one  of  the  gamesters,  who  seemed  to  be  very  skilful  at 
the  game  in  general,  but  more  particularly  so,  at  the  subtle 
management  of  the  brag,  and,  by  his  artful  method  and  cun- 
ning manner  of  behaviour,  had  induced  his  competitor  to  be- 
lieve  that  he  resolved  to  out-brag  him  upon  very  low  and  in- 
significant cards;  but  it  was  the  gentleman's  good  luck  at  that 
juncture,  to  have  in  his  hand  far  otherwise  than  he  imagined, 
having  been  dealt  two  natural  aces,  and  the  knave  of  clubs, 
which,  joined  with  the  other  two,  made  the  greatest  pair-royal 
that  could  then  possibly  be  dealt,  and  consequently  proper  to 
win  also  the  greatest  stake  that  could  be  laid;  he  kept  his 
countenance  demure,  and  with  a  gesture  neither  overjoyed  nor 
denponding,  made  a  brag  of  half-a-crown ;  the  other  who  had 
in  his  hand  a  pair-royal  of  kings,  and,  as  afterwards  was  dis- 
covered, had,  through  the  imprudence  of  the  dealer,  casually 
seen  an  ace  or  two  given  about  to  other  gamesters,  thinking 
himself  also  as  secure  as  possible,  answers  with  a  crown ;  his 
antagonist  then  sets  half-a-guinea,  and  the  opposer,  immedi- 
ately a  whole  one,  and  vying  with  each  other,  till  the  same 
amounted  to  ten  pounds,  when  as  ill  fate,  for  one  of  them, 
would  have  it,  a  too  curious  impertinent  of  the  female  kind, 
who  sat  next  him  that  had  the  aces,  having  a  furious  itch  upon 
her  to  know  whether  liis  repeated  brag  was  upon  a  sure  foun- 
dation, or  not,  could  not  forbear  covertly  peeping  into  his 
hand,  and  at  the  view  was  so  surprized,  that  on  a  sudden  she, 
by  a  violent  shriek,  gave  the  gamester,  with  the  pair-royal  of 
kings,  warning  of  his  unavoidable  loss,  giving  him  reason  to 
cease  the  biag,  and  thereby  lose  the  game. 


BLIND  HOOKEY. 

This  is  purely  a  game  of  chance,  without  any  limit  as  to 
the  number  of  players,  but  is  best  suited  to  a  party  of  four, 
six,  or  ten.  Each  player  cuts  for  the  deal,  which  is  decided 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  Whist.  The  pack  being  then 
shuffled  by  the  player  on  the  dealer's  right  hand,  may  be 
again  shuffled  by  the  dealer  himself,  and  being  cut  by  the 
right  hand  player,  is  placed  by  the  dealer  before  the  player  on 
his  left  hand.  He  cuts  a  parcel  for  himself,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  four  cards,  nor  of  more  than  shall  allow  an  equal 
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number  at  least  to  all  the  players,  and  lays  them  before  him 
with  the  faces  downwards.  All  the  players  having  done  the 
same,  and  a  small  parcel  being  left  for  the  dealer,  he  also  lays 
it  before  him,  ieuoed  downwards.  Each  player  then  places 
upon  the  parcel  of  cards  before  him,  the  stake  which  he  is 
inclined  to  go  for,  and  all  the  party  having  followed  his 
example,  the  dealer  forthwith  turns  up  his  parcel,  for  he  is 
obliged  to  set  the  players  in  the  amount  they  decide  to  ven- 
ture. The  dealer  having  turned  up  his  parcel,  the  left-hand 
player  does  the  same,  and  whoever  turns  up  the  highest  card 
wins  the  stake,  but  should  the  cards  '*tie,*'  that  is,  be  of 
equid  value,  the  dealer  wins.  This  is  a  considerable  advan- 
tage, and  consequently  the  deal  is  many  points  in  the  fiivor 
of  the  holder.  It  may  be  sold,  and  the  buyer  being  ^ont, 
which  results  from  his  turn-up  card  being  lower  than  any  that 
is  turned  up  by  any  of  the  players,  it  returns  to  the  placer  on 
the  left-hand  of  the  dealer  who  sold  it.  This  is  the  principle 
upon  which  Blind  Hookey  is  commonly  played. 


MATRIMONY. 

Matbihovt  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons  from 
5  to  14.  This  game  is  composed  of  5  chances,  usually  marked 
on  a  board  or  sheet  of  paper,  as  follows : 

Best 
Hie  Ace  of  Diamonds  turned  up. 


INTRIGUE, 


QUEEN  AND  KNAYB. 


h 


_-( 


Win 

TheHi^Mft. 
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N.B.  The  aoe  of  diamonds  turned  up  takes  the  whole  pool, 
but  when  in  hand  ranks  only  as  any  other  ace,  and  if  not 
turned  up,  nor  any  ace  in  hand,  then  the  king,  or  next  supe« 
rior  card,  wins  the  chance  styled  best. 

The  game  is  generally  played  with  coimters,  and  the  dealer 
stakes  what  he  pleases  on  each  or  any  chance,  the  other 
players  depositing  each  the  same  quantity,  except  one;  that 
is,  when  the  dealer  stakes  twelve,  the  rest  of  the  company  lay 
down  eleven  each.  After  this,  two  cards  are  dealt  round  to  every 
one,  beginning  on  the  left,  then  to  each  one  other  card  turned 
up,  and  he  who  so  happens  to  get  the  ace  of  diamonds  sweeps 
all;  if  it  is  not  tumcd  up,  then  each  player  shews  his  hand, 
and  any  of  them  having  matrimony,  intrigue,  &c.  takes  the 
counters  on  that  point;  and  when  two  or  more  people  happen 
to  have  a  similar  combination,  the  eldest  hand  has  the  prefer- 
ence, and  should  any  chance  not  be  gained,  it  stands  over  to 
the  next  deal. 


TABLE  GAMES, 


FARO. 


Fabo,  Fharo,  Pharaoh,  or  Pharaon,  is  very  similar  to 
Basset,  a  game  formerly  much  in  vogue. 

BnX.ES   OF   THE   GAME. 

The  banker  turns  up  the  cards  from  a  complete  pack,  deli- 
berately, one  by  one,  laying  them  alternately,  first  to  his 
right  for  the  bank,  and  then  to  his  left  hand  for  the  punter, 
till  the  whole  axe  dealt  out. 

The  punter  may,  at  his  option,  set  any  number  of  stakes, 
agreeable  to  the  sum  limited,  upon  one  or  more  cards  chosen 
out  of  his  livret,  firom  the  ace  to  the  king  inclusive,  either 
previous  to  dealing  the  cards,  or  after  any  quantity  of  coups 
are  made,  or  he  may  masque  his  bets,  or  change  his  cards 
whenever  he  pleases,  or  finally  decline  punting,  except  an 
event  is  unsettled  when  not  above  eight  cards  are  undealt. 

The  banker  wins  ^en  the  card,  equal  in  points  to  that  on 
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whioh  the  stake  is  set,  turns  up  on  his  right  hand,  but  looet 
when  it  is  dealt  to  the  left. 

The  punter  loses  half  the  stake  when  his  card  comes  out 
twice  in  the  same  coup. 

The  last  card  neither  wins  nor  loses. 

The  last  card  but  one  is  called  hocly,  and  forms  part  of  the 
banker  8  gain;  but  now  is  frequently  given  up,  and  genemlly 
so  in  the  last  deal. 

When  by  accident  or  design  the  pack  happens  to  contain 
more  or  less  than  52  cards,  or  should  the  last  coup  be  found 
deficient,  owing  to  any  misdeal,  however  arising,  whether 
discovered  at  die  end  or  during  the  game,  the  bank  must 
then  pay  every  stake  depending  at  the  period  when  the  error 
is  detected,  which  payment  must  also  be  made  if  the  cards 
are  thrown  up. 

The  dealer  should  hold  the  cards  close  in  his  hand,  and 
always  be  prepared  to  inform  any  punter  how  many  cards 
remain. 

The  first  card  is  never  valid  till  the  second  is  dealt. 

No  person  but  the  dealer  or  croupier  should  ever  meddle 
with  the  cards,  unless  to  cut  them. 

A  paroli,  &c.,  may  be  purchased  by  paying  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  the  stake. 

METHOD  OW   PLAT. 

The  taiUeur  and  croupier  sit  opposite  each  other  at  a  large 
oval  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  on  which  is  a  line 
marked  by  coloured  tape,  or  a  wooden  rim  about  an  inch 
high,  and  eight  from  the  edge  of  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  those  cards  punted  on  from  the  others.  Money  is 
placed  either  loose  in  a  well,  or  done  up  in  rouleaus.  The 
tailleur  is  to  deal,  while  the  croupier  pays  and  receives,  guards 
against  errors,  and  shuffles  another  pack  of  cards. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons,  each 
punter  being  furnished  with  a  livret,  from  which  having 
chosen  a  card,  or  cards,  and  placed  the  same  upon  the  table, 
just  within  the  line,  putting  the  stake  either  thereon,  or  upon 
other  cards  placed  face  downwards  at  the  head  of  those  betted 
on.  The  stakes  are  answered  by  the  banker,  who  usually 
limits  the  sums  according  to  his  capital;  and  at  public  tabk^ 
has  generally  two  or  more  croupiers.    Then  the  dealer  haviisg 
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previously  counted  and  shuffled  the  cards,  and  had  them  cut 
by  a  punter,  should  hold  the  pack  tight  in  his  hand,  and 
ahowthe  bottom  card,  as  a  caution  to  avoid  punting  on  it  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  game,  and  to  prevent  mistakes,  a  similar 
card,  with  the  comers  cut  off,  is  usually  laid  in  the  middle  of 
the  table ;  next  he  says  play,  and  proceeds  to  deal  slowly, 
first  to  the  right,  afterwaxds  to  the  left,  xhentioning  every  one 
a^  he  goes  on,  and  stopping  between  each  two  cards,  while 
the  croup  settles  the  event. 

When  a  punter  gains,  he  m&j  either  take  his  money  or 
paroli;  if  he  wins  again,  he  may  play  sept  et  le  va;  should 
he  then  prove  successful,  he  can  paroli  for  quinze  et  le  va ; 
afterwards  for  trente  et  le  va ;  and,  finally,  for  soixante  et  le 
va,  which  is  the  highest  chance  in  the  game.  Should  the 
punter  not  like  to  venture  so  boldly,  he  may  make  a  paix,  or 
pont;  afterwards  a  double  or  treble  paix,  &c.,  or  a  single, 
double,  or  treble  paix-paroli.  When  doublets  are  dealt,  the 
punter  may  either  pay  or  make  a  pli. 

A  reckoning  may  be  kept  of  the  number  of  times  each  card 
is  dealt,  by  properly  placing  a  livret  and  bending  the  comers  of 
similar  cards,  one  way  for  the  punter,  another  way  for  the  dealer. 

TEBHS   USED   AT   ¥ABO. 

Banker;  the  person  who  keeps  the  table. 

Cocking,     See  Paroli. 

Couche  or  Enjeu;  the  Stake. 

Cot^;  a  Stroke  or  PuU.  Any  two  cards  dealt  alternately 
to  the  right  and  left. 

Croupier;  Croup.     An  assistant  to  the  dealer. 

Doublet;  is  when  the  punter's  card  is  turned  up  twice  in 
the  same  ooup,  then  the  bank  wins  half  the  stake.  A  single 
paroli  must  be  taken  down,  but  if  there  are  several,  only  one 
retires. 

Hocly;  a  Certainty;  signifies  the  last  card  but  one,  the 
chance  of  which  the  banker  claims,  and  may  refuse  to  let  any 
punter  withdraw  a  card  when  eight  or  less  remain  to  be  dealt. 

Livret;  a  small  Book.  A  suit  of  13  cards,  with  4  others 
called  Figures^  viz.  one  named  the  little  figure,  has  a  blue 
cross  on  each  side,  and  represents  ace,  deuce,  tray;  another 
yellow  OQ  both  sides,  styled  the  yellow  figure,  signifies,  4,  5, 
6 ;  a  third  with  a  bladk  lozenge  in  the  centre,  named  the 
black  fiflore,  stands  for  7,  8,  9,  10 ;  and  a  red  card,  called  th 
♦  it 
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great  or  red  figure,  for  knave,  queen,  king:  these  figures  are 
useful  for  those  who  punt  on  several  cards  at  once. 

LuM  pour  r autre;  One  for  the  other;  meavs  a  drawn 
game,  and  is  said  when  two  of  the  punter's  cards  ai'e  dealt  in 
the  same  coup« 

Masque;  signifies  turning  a  card,  or  placing  another  fiice 
downwards,  during  any  number  of  xsoups,  on  that  whereon  the 
punter  has  staked,  and  which  he  afterwards  may  play  at 
pleasure. 

Oppose;  the  Opposite  Game;  is  reversing  the  game,  and 
having  the  cards  on  the  right  for  the  punter;  and  those  on 
the  left  for  the  dealer. 

Paix;  Peace.  Equivalent  to  double  or  quits ;  is,  when  the 
punter  having  won,  does  not  choose  to  paroli  and  risk  his  stake, 
but  bends  or  makes  a  bridge  of  his  card,  signifying  that  he 
ventures  his  gains  only.  A  double  paix  is,  when  the  punter 
having  won  twice,  bends  two  cards  one  over  the  other. 
Treble  paix,  thrice,  &c.  A  paix  may  follow  a  sept,  quinze,  or 
trente,  &c. 

Paix' Paroli;  is  when  a  punter  has  gained  a  paroli,  wishes 
then  to  play  double  or  quits,  and  save  his  original  stake, 
which  he  signifies  by  doubling  a  card  after  makmg  his  first 
paroli;  double-paix-paroli  succeeds  to  winning  a  paix-paroli; 
treble-paix-paroli  follows  double,  &c. 

Paroli  or  Parolet;  Double.  Sometimes  called  CocMng^  is 
when  a  punter,  bein^  fortunate,  chooses  to  venture  both  his 
stake  and  gains,  which  he  intimates  by  bending  a  comer  of 
his  card  upwards. 

Pli;  Bending;  is  used  when  a  punter,  having  lost  half  his 
stake  by  a  doublet^  bends  a  card  in  the  middle,  and  setting  it 
up  with  the  points  and  foot  towards  the  dealer,  signifies  there- 
by a  desire  either  of  recovering  the  moiety,  or  of  losing  all. 

Pont;  a  Bridge.    The  same  as  Paix. 

Ponte  or  Punt;  a  Point.     The  punter  or  player. 

Quinze  et  le  Va;  Fifteen  and  it  goes ;  is  when  the  punter 
having  won  a  sept,  &c.,  bends  the  third  comer  of  the  card, 
and  ventures  for  15  times  his  stake. 

Sept  et  le  Va;  Seven  &c.;  succeeds  the  gaining  of  a 
paroli,  by  which  the  punter  being  entitled  to  thnce  his  stake, 
risks  the  whole  again,  and,  bending  his  card  a  second  time, 
tries  to  win  seven-fold, 

Soixante  et  le   Va;  Sixty-three,  &c.;  is  when  the  player 
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baying  obtained  a  trente,  ventures  all  once  more,  which  is 
signified  by  making  a  fifUi  paroli,  either  on  another  card,  if 
he  has  parolied  on  one  only  before,  or  by  breaking  the  side  of 
that  one  which  contains  four,  to  pursue  hu  luck  in  &e  next  deal. 

TaiUeur;  the  Dealer.     Generally  the  banker. 

Trente  et  le  Va;  one  and  thirty;  follows  a  quinze,  &c., 
when  the  punter  again  tries  his  luck,  and  makes  a  fourth 
paroli. 

ODDS  AT  THE  GAME  OF  FABO. 

The  chances  of  doublets  vary  according  to  the  number  of 
similar  cards  remaining  among  those  und^t. 

The  odds  against  the  punter  increase  with  every  coup  that 
is  dealt. 

When  20  cards  remain  in  hand,  and  the  punter*s  card  but 
once  in  it,  the  banker's  gain  is  6  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  twice  in  20,  the  banker's  gain  is 
about  the  341h  part  of  the  stake. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  thrice  in  20,  the  banker's  gain 
is  about  4  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  4  times  in  20,  the  banker's  gain 
is  nearly  the  18th  part  of  the  stake. 

When  only  8  cards  remain,  it  is  5  to  8  in  favor  of  the 
bank,  when  but  6  are  left,  it  is  2  to  1 ;  and  when  no  more  than 
4,  it  is  3  to  1. 

TABLE  EXHIBITIVO  THE  ODDS  AGAINST  WINNING  ANY 
NXTMBEB  OF  EVENTS  SUCCESSITELY :  APPLICABLE  TO 
HAZABD,  BILLIABDS,  FABO,  B0X7GE  ET  NOIB,  OB  OTHEB 
GAMES   OF   CHANCE. 

That  the  punter  wins  or  loses  the  first  time  is  an  even  bet. 

That  he  does  not  win  twice  together,  is  8  to  1 ;  three  suc- 
cessive times,  7  to  1 ;  four  successive  times,  15  to  1 ;  five  suc- 
cessive times,  31  to  1;  six  successive  times,  63  to  1 ;  seven 
Boocessive  times,  127  to.  1 ;  eight  successive  times,  265  to  1 : 
nine  successive  times,  511  to  1;  ten  successive  times,  1023 
to  1 ;  and  so  on  to  any  number  doubling  every  time  the  last 
odds,  and  adding  one  for  the  stake. 

N.B.  A  punter  plays  on  the  square  by  placing  a  stake, 
referring  to  both  at  the  head  of  two  cards  that  have  been  dealt 
thrice  each,  and  neither  of  which  is  the  bottom  one. 

z2 


A.  TABLE  FOB  7AK0,  WHE&EBT  THS  SEVERAL  ADTANTAOES 
OF  THE  BANKER,  IN  WHATETEB  CIECUMSTAKCE8  HE 
MAT  HAPPEN  TO  BE,  IS  BEEN  BUFFICIEKTLT  NEAR  AT 
THE   FIRST  VIEW. 


Number 

ofCards 

in  the 

Stock. 

The  Namber  of  times  the  Punter's 
Cmrd  is  contained  in  the  Stock. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

62 

«« 

«« 

** 

50 

50 

«« 

94 

65 

48 

48 

^8 

90 

62 

46 

46 

46 

86 

60 

44 

44 

44 

82 

57 

42 

42 

42 

78 

54 

40 

40 

40 

74 

52 

38 

38 

38 

70 

49 

36 

86 

36 

66 

46 

34 

34 

34 

62 

44 

32 

32 

33 

58 

41 

30 

30 

30 

64 

38 

28 

28 

28 

50 

36 

26 

26 

26 

46 

33 

24 

24 

24 

42 

30 

22 

22 

22 

38 

28 

20 

20 

20 

34 

25 

18 

18 

18 

30 

22 

16 

16 

16 

26 

20 

14 

14 

14 

22 

17 

12 

12 

12 

18 

14 

10 

10 

10 

14 

12 

8 

8 

8 

11 

9 

6 
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Example  I.-*To  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  when  there  are 
dO  cards  remaining  in  the  stock,  and  the  punter's  card  twice 
in  it. 

In  the  first  column  seek  for  the  number  answering  to  30. 
th6  number  of  cards  remaining  in  the  stock :  over  against  it, 
and  under  2,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  jcu  will  find  54,  which 
i^ows  that  the  banker's  gain  is  the  fifty-fourth  part  of  the 
stake. 

Example  II.— To  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  when  but  10 
cards  are  remaining  in  the  stock,  and  the  punter's  card  thrice 
in  it. 

Against  10|  the  number  of  cards,  in  the  first  column,  and 
under  number  3,  you  will  find  12,  which  denotes  that  the 
banker's  gain  is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  stake. 

Example  III. — To  find  the  banker's  profit  when  the  punter*s 
cards  remain  twice  in  22. 

In  the  first  column  find  22,  the  number  of  cards  over  against 
it  under  figure  2,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  you  will  find  38, 
which  shows  that  the  gain  is  one  38th  part  of  the  stake. 

Example  IV.  To  find  the  banker's  gain  when  eight  cards 
remain,  and  the  punter  s  card  thrice  among  them. 

In  the  first  column  seek  for  8,  on  a  line  with  which  under 
the  3  stands  the  figure  of  9,  denoting  the  profits  to  be  l-9th, 
or  2s.  4d.  in  the  guinea. 

Corollary  1, — ^From  the  table  it  appears,  that  the  fewer 
cards  there  are  in  the  stock,  the  greater  is  the  gain  of  the 
banker. 

Corollary  2. — The  least  gain  of  the  banker  under  the  same 
circumstances  is,  when  the  punter's  card  is  buttvrice  in  hand, 
the  next  greater  when  thi^e  times,  still  greater  when  once, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  when  four  times. 

The  profit  of  the  banker  is  three  per  cent,  upon  all  the 
sums  adventured,  supposing  the  punters  to  stop  when  only 
•ix  cards  remain,  but  with  body  it  is  full  five  per  eent. 


Croupier. 


ROUGE  BT  NOIR. 

RouoE  £T  Nom,  (Red  and  Black,)  or  Trente-un,  is  a 
modem  game,  so  styled,  not  from  the  cards,  but  from  the 
colours  marked  on  the  tapis  or  green  cloth  with  which  the 
table  is  covered. 

To  form  the  game,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
bahker,  or  taiUeur  (Dealeh),  who  represents  him»  and  players, 
the  number  of  whom  are  unlimited. 

The  table  usually  employed  for  this  game  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  thirty  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  covered  with  a  green 
doth ;  in  the  middle  of  which  the  bank  is  placed ;  in  other 
words,  the  money  that  belongs  to  the  banker,  and  which  is 
destined  to  pay  the  fortunate  players.  The  company  are  at 
liberty  to  place  their  money  on  the  right  and  left  of  this  table, 
upon  the  chances  that  seems  to  them  most  likely  to  win. 
Iliose  chances  are  :  — 

Ist.  Le  Noir  (the  black)  le  Rouge  (the  red)  designated  by 
two  large  spots  on  the  green  cloQi,  marked  red  and  black, 
something  in  the  shape  of  the  ace  of  diamonds,  and  placed  op- 
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posite  to  each  other  on  the  cloth ;  to  which  is  sewn  a  long 
strip  of  yellow  border. 

2nd.  The  coideiir  and  the  inverse.  If  the  player  be  desirous 
to  risk  his  money  on  the  colour,  he  must  put  it  on  a  narrow 
band,  which  is  situated  between  the  two  squares  of  the  Rouge 
and  Noir.  If  he  be  determined  to  try  his  luck  on  the  in- 
verse, he  must  place  his  money  on  a  yellow  circle,  or  rather 
a  collection  of  circles,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  table. 

There  are  many  tailleurs,  who  are  replaced  successively ; 
some  of  whom  deal  the  cards,  and  others  pay  the  winners, 
superintend  the  play,  and  overlook  the  players. 

The  first  parcel  of  cards  played,  is  usually  fo»-  noir,  the 
second  for  rouge,  though  sometimes  the  cards  are  cut  to  de- 
termine which  shall  begin.  All  the  terms  of  this  game  are 
French,  and  that  language  is  commonly  used  in  playing. 

The  tailleur  and  croupier  being  seated  opposite  each  other, 
with  a  basket  for  receivmg  the  curds  of  every  coup  after  deal- 
ing, placed  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  one  of  the  tailleurs 
commences  the  game,  by  unsealing  before  the  company  six 
packs  of  cards,  which  are  regularly  counted  in  their  presence ; 
and,  after  being  shii£Q[ed,  he  passes  them  to  another  sitting  op- 
posite  to  him ;  who  also  shuffles  them  in  his  turn  by  a  handAil 
at  a  time,  and  hands  them  to  the  punter  who  happens  to  be 
on  the  right  hand,  who  has  the  privilege  to  shuffle  them  if  he 
pleases:  they  are  ultimately  transmitted  to  the  tailleur,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  deal,  and  who  again  shuffles  them  by  a  handful 
at  a  time.  He  then  puts  the  six  packs  together,  shuffles  them 
once  more,  and  gets  them  cut. 

The  cut  is  made  by  presenting  a  blank  card  to  one  of  the 
players,  who  places  it  in  any  part  of  the  six  packs  of  cards 
that  he  thinks  proper :  he  cannot,  however,  cut  less  than  three 
cards. 

The  tailleur  completes  the  cut,  by  putting  those  cut  imder 
the  top  cards. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  the  punters  place  on  the 
Bouge,  the  Noir,  the  Gouleur,  or  the  Inverse,  the  sum  they 
wish  to  risk.  No  individtial  can  put  down  less  than  five 
francs,  nor  more  than  twelve  thousand  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
cept in  the  two  following  cases ;  viz :— - 

1st.  When  the  banker  agrees  to  an  augmentatioi  of  the 
stake,  after  a  proposition  made  to  him  by  ^o  playr 
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2iid.  When  a  player  is  forced  to  augment  hiB  mam,  the 
consequence  of  a  martingale. 

During  this  interval,  the  tailleur  places  before  him  the 
cards,  of  which  he  takes  a  handful,  and  cries  out,  "  Le  jeu  est 
fait,  rien  ne  va  plus:"  that  is  to  say,— the  deal  having  com- 
menced, no  more  money  is  to  be  placed  on  the  table  than  the 
sum  already  staked.  After  those  words  are  pronounced, 
should  any  one  put  money  on  the  table,  it  will  be  taken  up  by 
one  of  the  tailleims,  and  returned  to  him ;  for  the  player  put- 
ting money  down  too  late  can  neither  win  nor  lose. 

The  tailleur  now  draws  a  card,  which,  after  showing  to  the 
company,  he  lays  on  the  table :  he  draws  a  second ;  a  thiid» 
which  he  places  in  the  same  row,  right  and  left,  until  the 
nimiber  of  points  on  the  cards-  amount  to  at  least  thirty-one ; 
so  that  if  he  should  happen  to  count  only  thirty,  he  must  still 
draw  another. 

The  cards  retain  their  nominal  value.  The  ace  counts  as 
one  point;  the  II,  two  points;  the  III.  three  points;  the 
IV,  four  points ;  the  V,  five  points ;  the  VI,  six  points ;  the 
VII,  seven  points;  the  VIII,  eight  points;  the  IX,  nine 
points ;  the  X,  ten  points ;  and  the  court  cards  ten  points 
each. 

The  first  row  of  cards,  of  which  the  number  of  points  are  at 
least  equal  to  thirty-one,  and  cannot  consequently  pass  the 
number  of  forty,  is  for  the  Noir ;  that  is  to  say,  it  determines 
the  chance  of  those  who  have  placed  their  money  upon  that 
part  of  the  cloth  where  the  black  mark  ia  ;  which  we  have 
already  described  as  being  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond. 

The  tailleur  immediately  afterwards  draws  in  the  same 
manner  another  row  of  cards  for  the  Rouge. 

If  he  has  counted  thirty-six  points  in  the  first  row  of  cards, 
he  calls  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  the  players,  six,  to  avoid  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  thirty,  which  would  recur 
too  often,  but  which  is  well  understood ;  and  thirty-five 
points  in  the  second  row  of  cards,  which  he  also  announces  in 
like  manner  by  saying  five.  He  adds,  "  Kouge  gagne,'*  red 
wins;  because  it  is  always  the  thirty-one  points,  or  those 
which  more  closely  approach  to  them,  that  win.  At  that 
moment,  the  four  tailleurs,  who  are  placed  opposite  each 
other,  gather  by  the  aid  of  their  rakes  all  the  money  which  is 
placed  on  the  Noir,  and  double  all  that  placed  on  ^e  Rouge, 

'  'Vh  is  immediately  withdrawn  by  the  lucky  players. 
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It  now  only  remams  to  speak  of  the  money  placed  on  the 
chances,  the  Couleur  and  the  Inverse.  The  first  card  drawn 
by  the  banker  determines  the  coulenr.  If,  then,  the  first 
card  of  the  preceding  cut  drawn  by  the  tailleur  is  Noir,  as  it 
is  Rouge  which  gains,  the  couleur  will  lose. 

The  tailleurs  have  then  a  right  to  draw  to  the  bank  all  the 
money  which  was  placed  upon  the  chance  of  the  couleur,  and 
double  all  the  money  which  was  placed  upon  the  chance  ot 
the  inverse. 

To  make  this  better  understood,  a  contrary  example  may 
be  cited ;  that  is  to  say,  a  case  in  which  the  Noir  and  the 
Couleur  win.  Let  us  suppose,  that  the  tailleur  turns  up  for 
the  first  row,  the  king  of  spades,  ten  of  clubs,  seven  of  dia- 
monds, and  four  of  spades,  which  count  thirty-one,  and  which 
be  expresses  by  one,  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice ;  and  that  he 
next  turns  up  for  the  second  row,  the  queen  of  dubs,  nine  of 
hearts,  nine  of  spades,  and  five  of  diamonds,  which  count 
thirty-three,  which  he  expresses  by  three.  Noir  wins ;  since 
the  tailleur  has  turned  up  in  the  &rst  row  of  cards  thirty-one ; 
and,  as  we  have  ahready  observed  :— 

1st.  That  the  first  row  of  cards  is  for  La  Noir. 

2nd.  It  is  the  chance  of  thirty-one,  or  the  point  which  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  to  it,  that  wins. 

The  tailleur  then  cries  out,  ''  Rouge  perd,"  red  loses,  and 
adds,  **  et  Couleiu:  gagne,''  and  colour  wins ;  because  the  first 
card  turned  up  is  a  king  of  spades,  consequently  black ;  and 
in  that  case,  the  colour  being  black,  the  colour  wins  because 
black  wins.  If  the  first  card  had  been  the  king  of  diamonds, 
the  colour  would  have  lost  because  it  is  the  black  which  has 
won ;  which  the  dealer  would  have  expressed  by  sa^g, ''  Rouge 
perd  et  Couleur,*'  the  red  and  the  colour  loses. 

When  the  dealer  has  turned  up  in  the  second  row  of  cards, 
which  is  for  the  red,  the  same  number  he  has  turned  up  in  the 
first  row  for  the  black,  it  is  what  is  called  un  refait ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  cut  is  null,  and  that  the  dealer  must  again  turn 
up  other  cards.  The  punter  can  in  this  case  change  his 
game  by  playing  more,  less,  or  not  at  all ;  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

When  the  points  turned  up  for  the  black  and  for  the  red  are 
thirty-one,  half  of  all  the  money  which  may  be  on  the  red,  or 
the  black,  the  colour,  or  the  inverse,  belongs  to  the  banker. 
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which  half,  the  pimters  may  either  pay,  or  have  their  stake 
moved  into  the  middle  semicircles  of  the  colour  they  then 
choose,  called  *'  la  premiere  prison,"  the  first  prison,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  next  event,  whether  they  lose  all  or  are  set  at 
liberty;  but  if  **un  re&it  second  trente  et  un,"  a  second  doublet 
of  one-ond  thirty,  shotdd  occur  in  the  next  succeeding  deal, 
the  punters  lose  only  one-half  of  their  remaining  moietT« 
making  three-fourths  of  their  original  stakes,  and  are  removed 
into  the  smallest  semicircle,  styled  *'  la  seconde  prison,"  the 
second  prison,  and  the  next  coup  determines  whether  the  punter 
loses  all  or  is  to  be  removed  again  into  *'la  premiere  prison/' 

Thus  if  a  player  had  at  the  first  coup  one  hundred  franca, 
by  the  first  thirty-one  turned  up  he  would  lose  fifty ;  he  has 
no  more  then  in  prison  than  fiffy  francs,  after  the  €iret  thirty- 
one;  twenty-five  francs,  after  the  second ;  twelve  francs  and 
a  half,  after  the  third ;  and  six  fiiincs  and  a  quarter,  after  the 
fourth. 

Happily  for  the  player,  it  seldom  happens,  that  thirty-one  ii 
three  or  four  times  successively  repeated  in  favor  of  the 
banker. 

Punters  after  winning  may  paroli,  &o.  and  pursue  their  hiok 
up  to  a  soixante,  as  at  firo;  but  as  no  livrets are  used  at  Rouge 
et  Noir,  they  cannot  make  either  paix  or  pont. 

At  this  game  a  banker  cannot  refuse  any  stake  not  exceed- 
ing his  fiind ;  which  the  punter  declares,  by  saying,  "  Je  va  la 
Bimque,  Va  la  Banque,  or  Va  Banque,*'  I  aim  at  Sie  Bank. 

Bankers  generally  furnish  punters  with  slips  of  card  paper, 
ruled  in  columns,  each  marked  N  or  R  at  the  top,  on  which 
accounts  are  kept  by  pricking  with  a  pin,  and  when  ''  un  re- 
fait"  happens,  the  same  is  denoted  by  running  the  pin  through 
the  middle  line. 

Some  bankers  give  up'  the  profit  of  "  le  refidt**  during  the 
first  deal. 

The  odds  against  '^  le  refidt"  being  dealt,  are  reckoned  63ito 
1,  but  bankers  expect  it  twice  in  three  deals,  and  there 
generally  from  29  to  32  coups  in  each  deal. 

For  the  table  exhibiting  liie  odds  against  winning  any  nv 
her  of  events  successively,  vide  page  340. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TEEMS  X78BO  AT  EOUGE  ET  NOII 

Banquier^  or  TaiUeur — The  dealer. 
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FaussB  Tatlle — Occurs  when  the  dealer  commits  a  fault, 
which  subjects  him  to  double  all  the  money  staked. 

To  Martinyah — Is  to  play  one  coup  at  least  more  than  the 
stake  previously  lost.  This  is  the  boldest  manner  of  playing 
at  any  of  the  games  of  chance. 

Paroli — Is  doubling  the  stake  you  have  won  at  the  pre- 
ceding coup.     A  plan  usually  adopted  by  all  players. 

Paroli  et  nuuse  en  avani^^l^  double  the  sum  staked  the 
preceding  coup,  more  than  the  player  has  risked.  If  the 
gamester  has  played  five  shillings  the  first  time  and  has  won 
the  second  coup,  instead  of  taking  up  his  money,  he  must  add 
five  shillings  to  his  mass,  which  makes  fifteen  shillings,  and 
which  he  risks  the  second  coup :  this  is  called  '*  Faire  Paroli  et 
masse  en  avant."  Perhaps  this  is  the  safest  and  best  method  of 
playing,  especially  for  a  novice.  In  pursuing  this  plan  it  is 
possible  to  win ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  lose  much,  provided 
the  first  stake  does  not  exceed  a  crown. 

Refait  de  Trente  et  uf^—A.  coup  by  which  the  banquier 
wins  one-half  the  money  staked.  It  is  ejQTected  by  dealing 
thirty-one  for  each  colour. 

/2e/at^— Occurs  when  the  banquier  deals  the  same  sum  for 
both  colours,  firom  thirty-two  to  forty. 

Sept  et  le  vo— -Seven  times  the  amount  first  staked. 

TaiUe — Is  made  every  time  the  dealer  has  turned  up  all 
the  cards. 

J^i^tfra-— The  name  gpven  to  the  kings,  queens,  and  knaves. 

Point — ^The  number  which  results  from  the  sums  of  the 
cards  dealt  by  the  banquier. 

Pun/fT— Those  who  play  against  the  banquier. 


LA  ROULETTE. 


The  table  employed  for  the  Roulette  is  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  that  used  .for  the  game  of  Rouge  et  Noir ;  it  is 
of  an  oblong  square  form,  covered  with  green  cloth.  In  the 
centre  is  a  round  cavity  usually  made  of  mahogany,  and 
resembling  in  some  degree  a  pimch-bowl.  The  sides  are 
immovable,  and  around  it  are  placed  at  equal  distances 
several  bands  of  copper,  which  commencing  at  the  top  descend 
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to  the  extremity  of  the  machine.  In  the  centre  of  it,  whidi 
is  movable,  a  circular  bottom  is  formed,  containing  thirty 
eight  holes,  to  which  the  copper  bands  just  mentioned  are  at- 
tached, and  upon  which  are  painted,  alternately,  in  black  and 
red,  thirty-six  numbers,  from  one  to  thirty- six,  a  Zero  (0), 
and  a  double  ^ro  (00). 

In  the  middle  is  amoulinet  (mill)  of  copper,  surmounted  by 
a  cross  of  the  same  metal,  which  serves  to  impress  the  movable 
bottom  with  the  rotary  motion  that  any  one  would  wish 
to  give  it. 

There  is  a  banker,  or  rather  many  tailleurs  who  represent 
him :  the  number  of  players  are  not  limited. 

One  of  the  tailleurs  puts  the  machine  in  motion,  by  turning 
with  his  fore-finger  the  cross  which  surmounts  it  from  right  to 
left,  thus  impressing  the  bottom  that  contains  the  thirty-eight 
holes,  which  produces,  as  before  stated,  a  rotary  motion.  At 
this  instant,  he  throws  an  ivory  ball  into  the  concavity  of  the 
Roulette,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  movement  which  he 
has  given  to  the  movable  bottom.  This  ball  moves  in  the 
interior  with  great  velocity,  making  several  revolutions;  until 
at  length  from  the  feebleness  of  its  motion,  and  after  many 
irregular  boimds,  it  falls  into  one  of  the  thirty- eight  holes, 
formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the  copper  bands. 

It  h  the  hole  into  which  the  ball  enters  that  determines  the 
gain  or  the  loss  of  the  numerous  chances  which  this  game 
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To  the  right  and  left  of  this  machine  are  figured  on  the 
green  doth,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  players,  the  thirty- 
six  numbers,  and  the  Zeros,  simple  and  double,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

[See  Diagram,  page  349.] 

The  other  chances  are  also  designated  on  the  green  cloth, 
divergent  from  its  centre,  on  one  side  '*  Timpair,  la  manque, 
et  le  rouge  ;*'  on  the  other  ''  le  pair,  le  passe,  et  le  noir. 

The  impair  wins,  when  the  ball  enters  a  hole  numbered 
inpair.  The  manque  wins,  when  the  ball  enters  a  hole  num- 
bered eighteen,  and  all  those  under  that  number.  The  rouge 
inns,  when  the  ball  enters  a  hole  of  which  the  number  is  red, 
ind  vice  versd. 

This  game  affords  seven  chances,  comprising  that  of  the 
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numbeTB;  and  tills  latter  chance  diTides  itself  into  many 
others,  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  a  brief  detail. 

The  player  puts  upon  those  chances  of  which  he  nuikei 
choice,  any  sum  he  pleases ;  that  is  to  say,  from  two  francs, 
the  least  stake  admitted,  to  12,000,  the  highest;  unless  in  the 
like  cases  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  riespecting  the 
game  of  Rouge  et  Noir. 

The  player  who  puts  his  money  on  one  of  the  numbers,  oar 
the  Zeros  painted  on  the  green  cloth  (which  is  called  plein), 
gains  thirty-five  times  the  amount  of  his  stake,  should  the  ball 
mil  into  the  corresponding  number,  or  Zero,  marked  in  the 
interior  of  the  roulette. 

The  gamester  who  plays  on  the  numbers  may  play  the 
twelve  first,  the  twelve  middle,  and  the  last  twelve.  If  the 
baU  enters  the  hole  in  the  interior,  which  corresponds  with 
one  of  those  twelve  numbers  marked  on  the  green  cloth,  on 
which  the  player  has  put  his  money,  he  is  paid  three  times  the 
amount  of  his  stake. 

To  play  the  Colonnes,  the  player  places  his  money  in  the 
square,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  each  column  marked  on  the 
green  cloth.  If  the  ball  enters  one  of  the  holes  corresponding 
with  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  column,  the  player  gains  three 
times  the  amount  of  his  stake. 

He  may  equally,  and  at  his  pleasure,  play  two,  three,  four, 
six  numbers,  and  he  wins  and  loses  always  in  the  same  pro- 
portion; eighteen  times  the  stake  for  two  numbers;  twelve 
times  the  stake  for  three  numbers ;  nine  times  the  stake  for 
four  numbers  ;  six  times  the  stakes  for  six  numbers;  and  the 
rest  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  player  who  may  have  put  his  money  on  one  or  the 
other  of  the  six  chances  wins  double  his  stake  if  the  chance 
arrives.*  If,  then,  the  ball  enters  a  hole  of  which  the  number 
is  thirty-six,  and  rouge,  the  banker  pays  double  all  the  money 
which  is  placed  on  the  following  chances — la  passe,  le  pair, 
and  le  rouge,  and  pays  thirty-five  times  the  amount  of  the 
sum  which  was  placed  on  the  number  thirty-six,  and  draws  to 
the  bank  all  Uie  money  which  was  placed  on  the  other 
chances. 

If  the  ball  should  happen  to  enter  the  hole  numbered 
seventeen,  noir,  the  banker  pays  the  player  double  the  amount 
of  the  stakes  which  may  have  been  placed  on  the  following 
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chances,  la  manque,  rimpair,  and  la  noire,  and  thirty-five 
times  the  amount  of  the  stake  played  on  number  seventeen, 
and  draws  to  the  bank  all  the  money  that  may  have  been 
placed  on  the  other  chances. 

When  the  tailleur  perceives  that  the  ball  has  but  a  few 
seconds  to  roll,  he  cries  out»-'*  Le  jeu  est  fait,  rien  ne  va 
plus.'*  After  this  the  players  cannot  put  any  money  on  the 
table:  should  they  do  so,  their  money  is  taken  up  by  a 
croupier  and  returned  to  them. 


R  0. 

An  E  O  table  is  circular  in  form,  but  of  no  exact  dimen- 
sions, though  in  general  about  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
extreme  circumference  is  a  kind  of  comiter,  or  dep6t,  for  the 
stakes,  marked  all  round  with  the  letters  E  and  O ;  on  which 
each  adventurer  places  money  according  to  his  inclination. 
The  interior  part  of  the  table  consists,  first,  of  a  kind  of 
gallery,  or  rolling-place,  for  the  ball,  which,  with  the  outward 
parts  above,  called  dep6t,  or  coimter,  is  stationary  or  fixed. 
The  most  interior  part  moves  upon  an  axis,  or  pivot,  and  is 
turned  about  with  handles,  whilst  the  ball  is  set  in  motion 
roimd  the  gallery.  This  part  is  generally  divided  into  forty 
niches  or  interstices,  twenty  of  which  are  marked  with  the 
letter  E,  and  the  other  twenty  with  the  letter  O.  The  lodging 
of  the  bill  in  any  of  the  niches  distinguished  by  those  letters, 
determines  the  wager.  The  proprietors  of  the  tables  have 
two  bar-holes,  and  are  obliged  to  take  all  bets  offered,  either 
for  E  or  O ;  but  if  the  ball  falls  into  either  of  the  bar-holes, 
they  win  all  the  bets  upon  the  opposite  letter,  and  do  not  pay 
to  that  in  which  it  &dls;  an  advantage  ib  the  proportion  of  ^ 
to  40,  or  6  per  cent,  in  their  favor.* 

*  This  rery  gambling  game  used  to  be  eztensiTely  played  some  fifty  one 
sixty  yean  ago.  One  of  Giliray's  early  caricatures  represents  an  E  O 
table  in  the  act  of  being  destroyed  by  the  '*  Westminster  Just-i 
M  he  denominates  them. — iS'ee  Bokn's  OUlray,  plate  9. 
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Tkts  is  eltclaftrely  a  same  of  calculation  and  commerce; 
for  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  played  at  all  without  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  disposition  and  operation  of  the  odds;  and 
which  is  never  played  merely  with  a  view  to  amusement.  It 
is  a  **  keen  encounter  of  wit ;"  a  forlorn  hope  for  those  who 
arc  rash  enough  to  venture  upon  it  without  an  ample  under- 
standing of  its  tactics,  and  a  head  cool  and  clear  enough  to 
conceive  and  conduct  its  combinations.  Essentially  an  essav 
of  demonstrations,  calculations,  and  conclusions,  dependant 
upon  a  logical  adaptation  of  premises,  it  has  especially  been 
an  incitement  to  the  wildest  schemes  and  chimeras,  under 
the  name  of  *'  systems,"  that  ever  laughed  mathematics,  causes, 
and  consequences  to  scorn!  Hazard  is  and  has  been  longer, 
we  may  say,  a  standing  game  at  all  the  houses  of  play  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  face  of  a  fact, — as  capable  of  proof,  as  the 
existence  of  those  who  read  it  here, — ^that  between  the 
amateur  and  professional  player  at  such  a  passage  of 
ready  reckoning,  the  odds  on  a  moderate  average,  are  a 
hundred  per  cent.  In  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  it  is  the 
arithmetic  of  dice.  He  who  "throws  in"  a  succession  of 
mains,  no  doubt  wins;  but  his  success  is  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent: while  he  that  secures  the  best  of  the  odds  by  a  ma- 
thematical application  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  the  main 
thrown,  and  the  Caster's  probabilities  of  throwing  out  or  in, 
wins  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  true,  that  when  seven  is 
the  main  called,  and  six  is  the  throw,  seeing  there  are  six 
ways  of  making  seven,  and  but  five  of  making  six,  the  odds 
are  6  to  5  in  favor  of  the  Caster,  and  that  most  players 
know  this,  and  such  as  this.  But  it  is  the  facul^  of  re- 
ducing the  effect  of  the  firactions  that  draws  the  Ime, — the 
nfighty  demarcation  between  the  professor  and  the  pupil  of 
Hazard. 

In  George  Lowbut's  preface  to  his  **  Game  of  Hazard  in- 
vestigated/* a  work  we  shall  give  almost  in  an  entire  state; 
he  states  that  he  selects  the  sum  supposed  to  be  staked  for 
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the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  complication  of  fractiong  of  odds 
He  says,  ''  The  calculations  on  the  different  mains,  are  made 
on  a  common  stake  between  Casteip  and  Setter  of  36/.  or  18/. 
deposited  by  each,  as  that  stun  from  the  nimiber  of  chancer 
on  two  dice  (36)  divides  toith  fewer  fractions  than  any  smaller 
one.  I  have  let  many  of  the  fractions  remain  unreduced,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  showing  at  first  sight,  fit>m  whence  they 
oofme:  as  for  instance  in  the  Caster's  table  of  five,  the  main 
for  the  probability  of  his  vnnning  with  7,  then  put  -f^of-f^ 
to  shew  that  the  nrst  fraction  arises  from  the  number  of  ways 
to  throw  7  out  of  the  number  of  all  the  ways  the  two  dice 
can  come.  It  is  6  out  of  36.  Whereas  if  it  had  been  re- 
luced  to  its  lowest  term,  which  is  \^  it  might  not  be  quite  so 
clear  to  many  whence  it  arose.  And  the  same  reason  applies 
to  the  second  frtiction,  which  shows  that  there^being  ten 
ways  for  7  and  5  to  come,  and  six  of  those  ways  are  for  7, 
therefore  the  probability  of  7  coming  before  the  5  is  i^;  but 
which  reduced,  is  \\  and  so  on  with  respect  to  many  other 
fractions,  but  they  are  reduced  at  last  into  money,  or  the 
least  odds  they  admit  of.  The  class  of  readers  whom  this 
subject  imme^tely  concerns,  the  work  I  hope,  will  be  found 
▼aluable,  as,  by  a  little  reflection,  it  will  remove  all  doubts 
concerning  the  difference  between  the  expectations  of  Caster 
and  Setter  ....  To  those  whose  object  may  be  mathe- 
matical research,  it  will  introduce  a  branch  of  the  doctirine  of 
chance,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  show  the  method  of  calculating 
the  values  of  events  depending  thereon.  The  arithmetical 
|iart  of  the  work,  has  repeatedly  been  revised,  and  the  result 
likewise  compared  with  other  authors  on  the  same  subject,  so 
as  almost  to  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  an  error."  Thus 
having  hinted  at  our  own  views  of  the  subject,  about  beii^ 
presented  to  the  reader,  and  the  fashion  in  which  we  pro- 
pose dealing  with  it,  the  reader  has  but  to  imagine  two  boxes 
and  a  pair  of  dice  as  the  properties,  and  the  scene  is  drawn 
up  for  nis  learning. 

It  is  first  necessary,  as  being  the  foundation  of  all  calculations 
on  the  Game  of  Haeard,  to  show  the  number  of  ways  and 
different  forms  in  which  ih&  chances  on  two  dice  can  coma 
up     Theae  may  clearly  be  seen  in  the  following  taUe: 
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The  fbregoing  table  exhibits  every  form  and  the  nnmLcr  of 
wtm  in  which  every  chance  on  two  dice  can  be  produced. 

The  first  column  contains  the  chances  or  numbers  to  be 
thrown,  the  second  the  number  of  ways  they  may  be  pro- 
duced,  and  the  third  the  forms  they  may  come  in. — For 
example,  to  produce  die  chance  7  there  are  6  ways,  as  follow. 
suppose  the  dice  to  be  thrown  out  one  at  a  time,  the  first  die 
may  be  an  ace  and  the  second  a  6 — pr  the  first  may  be  a  6 
and  the  second  an  ace;  the  first  may  be  a  deuce  and  the 
second  a  5— or  the  first  may  be  a  5  and  the  second  a  deuce; 
the  first  may  be  a  8  and  the  second  a  4— or  the  first  may  be 
a  4  and  the  second  a  3,  making  U^ther  six  different  ways 
as  shown  in  the  table;  this  instance  will  explain  the  whole. 
It  may  further  be  seen  that  any  two  chances  equally  distant 
from  the  extremes  (2  and  12)  have  an  equal  number  of  ways 
to  happen,  or  any  two  chances  making  together  the  amount 
of  the  extremes  (14)  have  an  equal  number  of  ways  to 
happen.  Thus  5  is  the  same  distance  from  2,  as  9  from  12, 
and  5  added  tp  9,  make  14, — also,  6  and  8,  4  and  10,  3  and 
11,  2  and  12,  are  equal  chances.  This  rule  holds  good  let 
the  number  of  dice  be  what  they  may.  The  odds  between 
these  chances  connected  in  any  other  way,  may  also  be  found 
by  referring  to  the  column  containing  the  number  of  ways  for 
them  to  come.  For  example,  there  are  six  ways  for  7  to 
come  and  five  ways  for  6,  it  is  therefore  6  to  5  in  fitvor  of  7, 
&c.  These  cases  being  kept  in  mind,  the  calculations  in  this 
work  will  be  more  readily  understood. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  ascertain  separately  the  Caster's  and 
Setter's  expectations  on  each  main,  in  domg  which  I  shall 
first  estimate  the  value  of  every  chance  singly,  and  then 
placing  them  in  one  point  of  view,  show  their  total  amount, 
and  tl^  odds  between  those  chances. 

THE  VAIUE  OP  THE  CA8TES*S  EZPECTATIOVS   OF  VflHKIHG. 
A  STAKE  OF   36/.,  WHEN   FIVE   IS   THE  MAIK. 

First.  If  the  Caster  throw  5,  he  wins  the  stake,  and  as 
there  are  four  ways  out  of  thirty-six  for  that  to  happen,  the 
value  of  his  expectation  must  be  four  parts  out  of  thirty-siz 
of  the  stake,  or  -^  of  86/.,  vis.  4/. 

Secondly.  If  he  throw  6,  for  which  there  are  five  ways, 
2  A  2 
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kin  ezpecCation  by  the  same  reaMming  would  be  worth  fire 
parts  out  of  thirty-six  of  the  stake  or  61.  provided  he  imme- 
diately woa  the  stake  by  it,  but  he  haiing  thou  to  throw 
the  6  again  before  the  6  to  win  it,  and  there  being  nine  ways 
to  throw  the  two  chances  5  and  6,  of  which  five  are  for  6, 
and  four  for  5,  he  is  entitled  to  only  five  parts  out  of  nine,  or 
^  of  5/.  that  is  f  of -^  of  36/.,  or  2/.  ld«.  6|^.  as  the  vsfaie 
if  his  expectation  on  6. 

Or,  if  he  throw  6,  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  6 
against  5,  will  be  woorth  five  parts  out  of  nine,  or^ei  the 
steke,  that  is  20/. ;  but  as  there  are  only  five  ways  out  of 
thirty- six,  for  getting  into  that  situation,  the  value  of  his 
expectation  of  winning  the  stake  with  6,  is  only  -f^  of 
3w.  or  2/.  16€.  6{d.  as  before  stated. 

Another  way  of  proving  the  preceding  case  is  by  betting. 
By  which  method  the  21.  15#.  6{d,  will  produce,  including 
itself,  36/.  as  follows:  first,  I  take  the  odds  to  the  first  sunu 
at  the  rate  of  31  to  d  that  the  Caster  thit>ws  6  for  his  chance; 
this  is  17/.  4s.  ^d,  to  2/.  15<.  6f/.  If  the  Caster  throw  the 
6, 1  then  have  the  amount  of  those  sums,  that  is,  20/.  I  then 
bet  20/.  ai  the  rate  or  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4,  which  is  20 
to  16  that  the  Caster  throws  the  6  before  the  S,  or  that  he 
wins.  If  he  do  so,  I  have  then  20/.  and  16/.,  making  36/. 
If  he  hod  fiiiled  in  either  event,  I  should  have  lost  2/.  15t.  ^i. 
which  clearly  proves  that  to  be  the  sum  whi(^  ahookl  be 
given  for  the  Caster's  expectation  in  this  case. 

So  that  it  appears  the  Caster's  expectation  of  winning 
with  6,  here,  is  compounded  <tf  the  probabilities  of  throwing 
that  number  for  his  chance  or  first  after  the  main  five  is 
declared,  and  again  before  the  5,  that  is,  ^  of  4  or  -ff^  o[ 
tiie  stake  to  be  thrown  for.  I  have  enlarged  on  this  case  by 
way  of  establishing  a  principle  of  calculating  that  applies  to 
all  cases  where  a  second  throw  or  chance  is  concerned. 
In  this  manner  are  the  odds  of  winning  two  events  indepen* 
dent  of  each  other  ascertained. 

Thirdly.  There  being  the  same  number  of  ways  for  the 
Caster  throwing  6  as  6,  the  value  of  his  expeetition  on  that 
mxkst  be  exactly  the  same,  vis.  2/.  15«.  6j</. 

Fourthly.  If  the  Caster  should  throw  7,  the  probahOity  of 
winning  with  7  against  5,  is  6  io  4,  or  y^-,  there  beiag  six 
wsys  out  of  his  tlurty-siz  for  throwing  7,  the  probability  of  that 
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01  ctunstanoe  is  •^;  consequently  the  value  of  his  expectation 
of  winning  with  7,  is  ^  of  y^^  of  36/.  or  3/.  12<. 

'fifthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  9,  for  which  there  are  four 
ways,  the  same  as  for  5,  the  probability  of  his  winning  will 
be  equal  to  that  of  his  losing,  or  ^,  the  probability  of  throwing 
9  being  /^^  his  expectation  is  -^  of  -j^  of  36/.  or  2/. 

Sixthly.  If  the  Caster  should  throw  10,  for  which  there 
are  three  ways,  it  will  be  4  to  3  against  his  winning  with  10 
against  5!  lus  expectation  on  tlmt  is  f  of  -^  of  36/.  or 
1/.  6s.  Sid. 

Seventhly.  There  being  the  same  number  of  ways  for  4  to 
be  thrown,  the  value  of  the  Caster's  expectation  on  that  must 
be  the  same,  viz.  1/.  6«.  8^. 

Bringing  together  the  preceding  viilues  of  the  Caster^s  ex- 
pectatiojis  on  the  different  chances  by  which  he  can  win  the 
stake,  we  shall  find  their  total  amount  and  comparative 
values. 

Cbaiioet. 


e». 

Probability  of  winning. 

Value  of  the  Catter'a 
Expectation  on  36f. 

5 

A 

£4      Oi.     Oc/. 

6 

....      AofforAV      •■ 

2    15        6} 

8 

The  same  -f^ 

2    15        6J 

7 

....      A  of  A  or  A      . 

3    12       0 

9 

....     ^of^oT^ 

2      0       0 

10 

....     A  off  or  Vt         •■ 

1      5       84 

4 

....     The  same  ^^ 

1       5        81 

£17      14       ^ 

The  sum  of  the  fractions  is  ||H  which  part  of  36/.  is  equal 
to  17/.  I4i.  6id,  and  deducting  this  from  18/.,  what  the 
Caster  8  share  would  be  worth  on  equal  terms,  there  proves  to 
be  a  loss  to  him  of  5^.  5^d.  which,  out  of  18/.,  is  equivalent 
to  3^.  and  |>  of  a  farthing  out  of  1  euinea  and  to  3|i/.  and  ^ 
of  a  farthing  out  of  every  1/.,  staked  by  the  Ctoter. 

By  comparing  the  values  of  the  different  chances,  the  odds 
between  them,  previous  to  the  Caster's  chance  being  thrown. 
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may  be  reAdily  found;  but  it  must  be  parficukrly  attended  to, 
that  those  odds  relate  only  to  the  expectation  that  one  of  the 
chances  in  question  may  happen  to  be  the  Caster's  chance, 
that  is,  being  thrown  first  after  the  main  is  deckred  or  deter- 
mined on. — After  the  main  and  chance  are  fixed  or  ascertained, 
the  odds  between  them  must  be  precisely  as  appear  in  the 
table  in  the  second  page. — ^But  in  this  instance,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  five  is  declared  to  be  the  main,  it  is  41,  to  2L  158.  SleL  that 
the  Caster  nicks  or  wins  by  throwing  five,  against  his  having 
6  for  his  chance  and  winning  with  that.— -It  is  4/.  to  8/.  or  2 
to  1  on  his  nicking  against  haying  nine,  for  his  chance  and 
winning. — It  is  3/.  12«.  to  1/.  6s,  S^d.  that  the  Caster  wins 
with  7  for  his  chance  against  1 0,  or  that  he  has  7  for  his  chance 
and  wins  against  having  10  for  his  chance  and  winning  with 
that. — ^It  is  3/.  12ff.  to  2/.  his  winning  with  7  against  his  win- 
ning with  9, — ^Also  it  is  32/.  to  41.  or  8  to  1  the  Caster  does 
not  nick  5. — 32/.  S$.  to  3/.  12«.  or  9  to  1  he  has  not  7  for  his 
chance  and  win  with  it.  It  is  34/.  to  2/.  or  17  to  1  he  has  not 
not  9  and  win,  and  34/.  14«.  S\d.  to  1/.  5$.  8|(/.  or  27  to  1 
he  has  not  10  for  his  chance  and  wins  with  it.  By  adding 
together  the  values  of  the  expectations  on  any  two  or  more 
chances  there  may  be  found,  the  odds  of  winning  with  one  of 
them. — ^Thus,  if  five  is  the  main,  what  are  the  odds  that  the 
Caster  has  6  or  7  for  his  chance  and  throws  in  or  wins  with  it. 
In  the  last  table  I  find  the  value  of  the  expectation  on  6  to  be 
2/.  I5s.  6f<2.  and  on  7, 3/.  12^.,  these  together  make  6/.  Is.  ^}^. 
deducting  this  sum  from  36/.  (the  stake  here  calculated  on) 
there  remains  29/.  12^.  5^.  which  sum  it  is  to  the  6/.  7«.  6J€i. 
or  41.  I2s.  lO^d.  to  1/.,  that  is,  rather  more  than  4  and  a  4 
to  1  that  the  Caster  has  not  6  nor  7  for  his  chance  and  throw 
in,  when  five  is  the  main. — ^Adding  together  the  fractions  in 
this  table  produces  one  (^{g})  whidi  shews  the  probability  of 
the  Caster  winning  one  main,  and  multiplying  that  by  itself, 
we  get  another  which  shews  the  probability  of  his  winning 
two  successively,  and  by  multiplying  this  last  by  the  first,  we 
find  the  probability  of  his  winning  ihree  successive  mains,  and 
f«o  on  for  any  number;  thus  f}f  |  multiplied  by  ^fff  produces 
i§+fHf  *^®  Caster's  probability  of  winning  twice  succea- 
lively,  this  reduced  to  money  is  3/.  2*.,  6d.  to  1  or  25/.  to  8 
iie  Caster  does  not  throw  in  twice  followiag  when  five  is  tbo 
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main.  Multiplying  this  last  fraction  |^gjf  Hf  by  ff|f  pro- 
duces AVWaViVg  ^^  ^  7/.  7».  6(/.  to  i;.  or  59  to  8  that 
the  Caster  does  not  win  three  successive  mains  when  fiye  is 
the  main. 

THE   TAI.X7S   OF   THS   SETTES's   EXPSOTATIOKS   ON   A  STAKE 
OP   86/.,  WHEN   FITB  IS   THE  MAIN. 

By  way  of  further  proof  of  the  preceding,  I  shall  now 
estimate  the  value  of  the  Setter's  expectations  on  the  same 
main  and  stake;  and  having  already  enlarged  so  far  on  th«» 
method  of  ascertaining  the  probabilities  and  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent chances,  it  will  be  requisite  here  only  to  state  them, 
with  very  little  or  no  further  explanation. 

First.  If  the  Caster  throw  2,  3,  11  or  12,  next  after  the 
main  is  declared,  the  Setter  wins  the  stake,  and  as  thei-e  are 
six  ways  for  those  four  chances  to  come,  the  Setter's  expecta- 
tions on  that  must  be  worth  -A-  of  36/.  viz.  6/. 

Secondly.  If  the  Caster  throw  6,  as  he  will  then  have  6  for 
his  chance  against  5  (the  main)  it  will  be  5  to  4  in  his  favor, 
consequently  the  Setter's  share  of  the  stake  will  be  then  only 
^  and  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -^  of  ^  of  36/. 
vi«.  2/.  4s.  5id. 

Thirdly.  The  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  the 
Caster  having  8  for  his  chance  must  be  the  same  as  on  6  viz. 
2/.  4s.  5}d. 

Fourthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  7,  the  Setter's  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  -^  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  which  is  -^  of 
^  of  36/.  viz.  2/.  Ss. 

Fifthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  9,  the  Setter's  share  of  the 
stake  will  then  be  4,  or  equal  to  the  Caster's,  and  the  value  of 
his  expectation  on  that  is  -^  of  ^  of  36/.  viz.  2/. 

Sixthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  10,  the  Setter's  share  will  bo 
^,  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -^  of  f  of  36/.  vix. 
1/.  Us.  S^. 

Seventhly.  The  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  4  must 
be  the  same  as  on  10,  viz.  I/.  14s.  S^d. 

Bringing  together  these  probabilities  and  values,  v^c  find 
the  amount  of  the  Setter's  expectations  and  comparative  values 
of  the  different  chances. 
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Cbancet.  Probabilitf  of  wmniiif .  Yaine  ol  Hm  Setts. 

Ezpectatkm  <m3 
2,  3,  11, 


12 

vv 

£6 

Os. 

0 

6 

....      A  of  4  or  A       ... 

2 

4 

5 

8 

....      ITie  same  /j 

2 

4 

H 

7 

....     A  of  tV  or  A      .■ 

2 

8 

0 

9 

....      i^ofioTTV      •• 

2 

0 

0 

10 

....     A  of  4  or  y^      ... 

1 

14 

H 

4 

The  same  -^j 

1 

14 

H 

£18 

5 

H 

The  sum  of  the  fractions  in  the  last  table  is  HH  which 
part  of  36/.  is  18/.  5s.  5^d,  being  a  gain  to  the  Setter  on 
18/.  of  5s.  B^d.  equal  to  the  loss  of  the  Caster  as  shewn  in 
his  table.  By  comparing  the  values  of  the  chances  in  the  two 
tables,  it  will  be  found  to  be  6  to  4,  the  Caster  crabs  by  throw- 
ing  2,  3,  11  or  12,  against  his  nicking  by  throwing  5,  and 
adding  together  the  6  and  4,  shows  it  to  be  10  parts  out  of 
36,  or  26  to  10,  or  13  to  5,  that  the  Caster  does  neither. 

In  like  manner  may  all  the  comparative  and  joint  values  of 
the  chances  be  found. 

That  the  Caster  do  not  throw  out  or  the  Setter  win  twice 
following  is  found  as  before,  by  multiplying  the  fraction  ex- 
pressing the  amount  of  the  Setter's  expectation  by  itself,  that 
is|m  byilll,  which  makes  I^Jfi'  or  89  to  31,  and 
brought  into  money,  is  2/.  17s.  6\d.  to  1/.,  or  1/.  to  6s.  lUd. 

That  the  Caster  do  not  throw  out  three  times  successively 
is  fg^fffl,  multiplied  by  ||f|,  that  is  yWAVAVA^  or 
6/.  I2s.  11^.  to  1/.,  nearly  133  to  20,— a  little  more  than  Gf 
tol. 

By  comparing  the  fractions  expressing  the  probability  of  th% 
Caster  winning  the  stake  (fH^)  ^^  ^^  of  the  Setter's 
\{m)  it  is  found  to  be  1439  to  1396  or  1/.  to  19s.  4|e/.,  in 
%LVor  of  the  Setter.  And  by  comparing  the  fraction  ex- 
pressing the  Caster's  probability  of  throwing  in  twice  suoces 
lively  with  that  of  his  throwing  out  twice,  it  appears  to  be 
<iJ70721  to  1948816,  or  1/.  i...  3d.  to  1/.  in  favor  of  the  lattei 
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eireiimstanoe.  And  by  the  same  method  we  find  the  odds  of 
throwing  in  three  times  successively  to  those  of  throwing  out 
the  same  number  of  times,  is  as  2979767519  to  2720547136, 
or  1/.  to  1/.  1«.  10 fd.  By  adding  the  fraction  expressing  the 
probability  of  the  Caster  throwing  out  twice  successivdy  to 
that  of  his  throwii]^  in  twice,  we  get  one  •  which  shews  the 
probabOity  of  his  doing  either,  that  is  tgH{|i,  or  4019537 
to  4017688,  or  18/.  Os.  Id.  to  17/.  Ids.  lid.  that  the  Caster 
does  either  throw  in  or  out  twice  successively.  By  the  like 
method  we  find  the  odds  that  the  Caster  does  not  throw  in 
nor  out  three  times  successively,  to  be  AVaVsVAVt  ^ 
17085218220  to  5700314655,  or  26/.  19«.  lof/.  to  9s.  Os  Hd. 
The  whole  of  the  calculation  on  Five  applies  to  Nine,  when 
that  is  the  main.     I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  Six. 


THB  TALUB  OP  THB  CASTER  B  BZPBOTATKHIB  OP  WINNINO  A 
STAKE   OF   36/.,  WHEN   SIX   IS   THE  HAIK. 

First.  If  the  Caster  should  throw  either  6  or  12,  he  wins 
the  stake,  for  which  two  chances,  there  being  6  ways  out  of 
86,  his  expectation  must  be  worth  -^  of  36/.,  viz.  6/. 

Secondly.  Should  the  Caster  throw  5,  his  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  worth  ^  of  it,  and  the  value  of  his  expectation 
on  that  is  -^  of  4  of  36/.,  viz.  1/.  I5s.  6|^. 

Thirdly.  The  value  of  the  Caster^s  expectation  on  Nine,  is 
the  same  as  on  Five,  viz.  1/.  15^.  6|i/. 

Fourthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  7,  his  share  of  the  stake  will 
then  be  worthy  of  it,  and  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that 
is  ^  of  ^  of  36/.  viz.  3/.  6s  6\d, 

Rfthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  8,  his  share  of  the  stake  will  be 
worth  ^,  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -^  of  ^  of  36/  viz. 
2/.  10<. 

Sixthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  10,  his  share  of  the  stake  will 
be  worth  f  of  it,  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -^  of 
f  of  36/.  viz,  1/.  2s.  6d. 

Seventhly.  The  value  of  the  Caster^s  expectation  on  4  is  the 
same  as  on  10,  viz.  1/.  2«,  6d. 

The  amount  of  the  preceding  probabilities  and  values  of  the . 
Caster's  expectation  when  6  is  the  main,  is,  as  in  the  following 
table 
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nhanoet. 
6,12 

Probability  of  wioniiig. 

Value  of  tbo  Caitar'a 
£zpQC«ationon36^ 

£6     0*.  Od. 

5 
9 
7 
8 
10 
4 

....  A  of*  or  A  •• 
The  same  -^ 

...         A  of  A  or  ^      .. 

....         AofiorV^        .. 

....  AofiorVr  ... 
The  same  ^ 

1   15     6f 

1  15     6f 
3     5     54 

2  10     0 
1     2     6 
12     6 

X17  11     7 


The  sum  of  the  fraction  in  the  last  table  is  ^fffrw  ^^<^  P^urt 
of  86/.  is  equal  to  1 71.  1  Is.  Id.  (within  tV  of  a  farthing)  and  de- 
ducting this  from  18/.  proves  the  loss  of  the  Caster  to  be  8«. 
54.  out  of  18/.  which  is  equal  to  5^d.  and  neai'ly  one-half  of  a 
farthing  out  of  1/. — And  to  d^d.  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  fio-- 
thing  out  of  1  guinea. 

By  this  table  is  shewn,  that  preTious  to  the  chance  being 
thrown,  the  probability  of  the  Caster  nicking  or  throwing  6  or 
12,  is  6  out  of  36,  that  is,  5  to  1  against  him.^-That  it  is  6/. 
to  3/.  lit.  Id.  nearly  12  to  7  the  Caster  nicks  against  winning 
with  5  or  9  for  his  chance. — ^That  it  is  6/.  to  3/.  5s.  5^d.  nearly 
24  to  13  the  Caster  nicks  against  winning  with  7. — ^That  it  is 
3/.  5s.  5id  toll.  2s.'  ed.  ratiier  more  than  26  to  9,  the  Caster 
has  7  for  his  chance,  and  wins  agabist  his  having  10  for  his 
chance  and  winning  with  that,  &c. 

That  the  Caster  does  not  throw  in  twice  successively  when 
6  is  the  main,  is  iVAr  multiplied  by  AVW  ^^  ^  tVAWAV 
or  3/.  3«.  lO^d.  to  1/. 

That  the  Caster  does  not  throw  in  three  times  successively 
is  ^V^ASV  multipUed  by  VWW  that  is  tfoVANVtWA  or 
71.  ll5.9irf.tol/. 

THB  VALUE  OF  THE  SETTBR*S  EXPECTATION   OF  WIKNIKO  A 
STAKE  OF  £36,   WHEN   SIX   IS  THE  MAIN. 

First.  If  the  Caster  should  throw  2,  3,  or  1 1 ,  for  which  there 
are  five  ways  out  of  36,  the  setter  wins  the  stake,  the  value  of 
his  expectation  therefore  on  that  is  -^  of  36/.  viz.  5/. 
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Secondly.  If  the  Caster  throw  5,  the  Setter*8  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  |,  and  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -^ 
of  4  of  36/.  viz.  2/.  4«.  d^d. 

'rhirdly.  The  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  9  is  the 
same  as  on  5,  viz.  2/.  4s,  6^. 

Fourthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  8,  the  Setter's  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  ^,  and  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -f^ 
of  j  of36/.  viz.  2/.  \0s. 

If'ifthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  7,  the  Setter*8  share  of  the  stake 
will  be  ^^  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -^  of  -^  of 
36/.  viz.  21  Us.  6U. 

Sixthlv.  If  the  Caster  throw  10,  the  Setter's  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  |,  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -^  off 
of  36/.  viz.  1/.  ns.ed. 

Seventhly.  The  value  of  the  Setter  s  expectation  on  4  is  the 
same  as  on  10,  viz.  1/.  I7s.6d, 

The  amount  of  the  preceding  probabilities  and  values  of  the 
6etter*8  expectations  on  36/.  when  6  is  the  main. 


Chances. 

Probability  of  winning. 

Value  of  the  Setter'i 
Expectation  on  86/. 

2.3,11 

A 

£5     Os.  Od, 

5 

....        A  of  for  A       ... 

2     4     5^ 

9 

The  same  -f^ 

2     4     5^ 

8 

....        A  of  4  or  A       ... 

2  10     0 

7 

...        A  of  A  or  A     .... 

2  14     Si 

10 

....         A  of  1  or  A       .... 

1  17     6 

4 

The  same  A 

1   17     6 

£18    8     5 


The  amount  of  the  fraction  in  this  table  is  iVtVa^  which 
part  of  36/.  is  equal  to  18/.  Ss,  5d,  leaving  a  surplus  or  advan- 
tage to  the  Setter  of  Ss.  5d.  on  18/.  answering  on  this  and  the 
o&r  sums  to  what  is  stated  in  the  Caster*s  table. 

In  this  table  may  be  seen  that  it  is  31  to  5  the  Caster  does 
not  throw  out  by  crabbing,  that  is,  by  throwing  2,  3,  or  1 1  .— 
And,  by  comparing  it  with  the  Caster  s  table,  will  appear  that 
it  is  6  to  5  he  nicks  against  crabbing;  by  adding  togetner  these 
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probabilities  it  is  found  lo  be  (tbey  making  but  U  chances 
out  of  36)  25  to  1 1  the  Caster  does  neither. 

That  the  Caster  does  not  throw  out  twice  following,  is  2^.  1  Ss. 
Ad.  to  \L 

That  the  Caster  does  not  throw  out  three  times  following  is 
6/.  9<.  3^.  to  1/. 

That  the  Caster  throws  out  any  one  time  against  throwing^ 
in  on  this  main,  is  7295  to  6961,  or  as  1/.  to  19«.  Id, 

That  the  Caster  throws  out  twice  following  against  throwing 
in  twice  following,  is  U.  to  18«.  2\d. 

That  the  Caster  throws  out  three  times  following  against 
throwing  in  three  times  following,  is  1/.  to  1 7^.  4^. 

That  the  Caster  does  throw  in  or  out  twice  following  is  18Z. 
0«.  ^yt.  to  17/.  19*.  9jrf. 

That  the  Caster  neither  throws  in  or  out  three  times  follow- 
ing  is  26/.  19«.  8^.  to  9/.  0*.  Z{d, 

The  same  calculations  applying  to  the  main  of  Eight  as  to 
Six.     I  shall  proceed  to  Seven. 


THE   YALXTE  OF  THE  CASTEE's  EXPECTATIONS  OF  WINKIKO 
A   STAKE   OF   36/.    WHEN   SEYEK   IS   THE  VAIK. 

First  If  the  Caster  throw  7  or  11,  for  which  there  are  8 
ways,  he  wins  the  stake,  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that 
is  therefore  ^  of  36/.,  viz  8/. 

Secondly.  If  the  Caster  throw  6,  his  share  of  the  stake  will 
then  be  3^  of  it,  and  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is 
^  of  T^j.  of  36.,  viz.  2/.  5s.  5id. 

Thirdly.  Fhe  value  of  the  Caster*8  expectation  on  8,  is  the 
same  as  on  6,  viz.  2/.  58.  5^. 

Fourthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  9,  his  share  of  the  stake 
will  be  ^  of  it  and  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -^ 
of-Arof36/,  viz  1/.  12*. 

Fifthly.  The  value  of  the  Caster*s  expectation  on  5  is  the 
same  as  on  9,  viz.  1/.  12*. 

Sixthly.  If  the  Caster  throw  1 0,  his  share  of  the  stake  will 
be  ^  of  it,  aud  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is  -^  of  -( 
of  36/.,  viz.  1/. 

Seventhly.  The  value  of  the  Caster's  expectation  on  4  is 
the  same  as  on  10,  viz.  1/. 
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The  amount  of  the  preceding  probabilitiefl  and  ▼aluea  of  the 
Gaster*6  expectations,  when  7  is  the  main. 


abUitjofwiimiDg. 

Value  of  the  Caster's 
EKpectotioa  on  36/. 

A 

....    £8 

0«.     Od. 

AofiS-or^ 

....       2 

6      6i 

The  same-^ 

....       2 

5       5i 

A^fAorA 

1 

12      0 

The  same  A 

....       I 

12      0 

*<tfior* 

....       1 

0      0 

The  same  A 

....       1 

0       0 

£17 

14      11 

7  or  11 
6 
8 

6 
10 

4 


The  sum  of  the  fractions  in  this  table  is  |4i)  which  part  o. 
36/.  is  17/.  14«.  lid,  deducting  this  from  18/.,  proves  the  loss 
of  the  Caster  to  be  5<.  1^.  out  of  18/.,  which  is  equal  to  3^i/. 
and  ^  a  farthing  out  of  U.*-And  to  3^.  and  ^  of  a  £Eirthing 
•out  of  1  guinea. 

By  this  table  is  shewn  that  it  is  28  to  8,  or  7  to  2  the  Caster 
does  not  nick  7 — ^That  it  is  8  to  1  he  nicks  against  winning 
with  10,  and  the  same  against  4,  &c.  &c. — That  the  Caster 
does  not  throw  in  twice  foibwing,  is  3/.  2s.  3|</.  to  1/. — ^That 
he  does  not  throw  in  three  times  following,  is  7/.  6«.  llfJ. 
to  1/. 


TRK  TAXVX   OF   TfiX  SXTTBR  t  XXPBOTATIOVS  OF  WIWlfIKO 
A   STAKX   OF   36/.,   WHEV    SBVXN    IS   THE   MAIV. 

First.  If  the  Caster  should  throw  2,  3,  or  12,  for  which 
there  are  4  ways,  the  Setter  wins  the  stake ;  the  yalue  of  his 
expectation  therefore  on  that  is  -^  of  36/.,  tiz.  4/. 

Secondly.  If  the  Caster  throw  6,  the  Setter's  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  ^  of  it,  and  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that 
16  JL  of  ^  of  36/.,  viz.  2/.  14«.  e^d. 

Thirdly.  The  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  8  is  the 
I  as  on  6,  viz.  21.  I4s.  6^. 

Fourthly.     If  the  Caster  throw  9,  the  Setter**  sbar»  of  tlia 
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btake  will  be  worth  ^  of  it,  and  the  Taloe  of  his  expectation 
on  that  is  -^  of  ^  of  36/.,  viz.  21.  S$. 

Fifthly.  The  yalue  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  6  is  the 
same  as  on  9,  viz.  21.  Bs. 

Sixthly.  If  the  Caster  thow  10,  the  Setters  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  •}  of  it,  and  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that 
IS  A  of  •}  of  36/.,  viz.  2/. 

Se^^enthly.  The  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  4  is 
the  same  as  on  10,  viz.  2i. 

The  amount  of  tibe  preceding  probabilities  and  values  of  the 
Setter's  expectations. 


Chanoei. 
2,  8.  12 

ProbaUlitrofwiBiifaiff 

Valae  ^f  the  Setter's 

Expectttion  on  361. 

£4     Of.     Od 

6 

....      Ao^V^A   ... 

2   14 

64 

8 

The  same  A      .  • 

2   14 

6* 

9 

....       A  of  A  or  A  ... 

2     8 

0 

6 

The  same  A     .*• 

2     8 

0 

10 

....        A  of  i  or  A    .... 

2     0 

0 

4 

The  same  A       •'• 

2     0 

0 

£18     5 

1 

The  sum  of  the  fractions  in  this  last  table  is  f  (|,  whidii 
part  of  36/.  is  18^.  5s.  Id,  being  a  gain  to  the  Setter  of  59.  Id. 
on  181.,  which  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  the  Caster,  as  shewn  in  his 
table.  It  also  shews  that  it  is  32  to  4  or  8  to  1  against  the 
Caster's  crabbing,  and  comparing  that  with  the  probability  of 
nicking,  it  is  8  to  4  or  2  to  1  on  a  nick  aeainst  a  crab,  and  34 
to  12  or  2  to  1  that  the  Caster  does  nei&er.  It  is  an  eqiial 
probability  that  the  Setter  wins  by  the  Caster's  having  10  or 
4  for  his  chance,  with  that  of  lus  ^nnning  by  the  Caster 
crabbing ;  the  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  10  and  4 
being  41.,  and  that  on  2,  3,  and  12,  the  same. 

It  m  also  an  equal  probability  that  the  Caster  loses  by 
erabbiDg,  or  by  having  10  or  4  for  his  chance,  with  that  of 
nickinff.  And  it  is  2/.  8«.  to  2/.,  or  6  to  5,  the  Caster  loses 
by  havmg  6  or  9  for  his  chance  against  losing  by  aaving  IQ 
OE'4.— &o. 
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IClie  fraction  ejq>re88iiig  the  sum  of  the  Caster's  probabilities 
jf  'binning  being  |4i,  and  that  expressing  the  Setter's  being 
]-{^,  shews  it  to  be  251  to  244  that  the  Caster  throws  out 
any  one  time,  when  7  is  the  main. 

That  the  Caster  d<^  not  throw  out  twice  following,  is  2L 
17*.  9ld.  to  1/.        ^ 

That  the  Caster  does  not  throw  out  three  times  following, 
is  6^.  ld<.  4id.  to  U. 

That  the  Caster  throws  either  in  or  out  twice  following,  is 
\8^  Oi.  Oid,  to  17/.  19*.  Hid. 

That  the  Caster  throws  neither  in  nor  out  three  times 
following,  is  26/.  19*.  lOf/.  to  9/.  0*.  1^. 

That  the  Setter  wins  twice  following  against  theCaster^s 
doing  so,  is  1/.  to  18*.  lO^d. 

That  the  Setter  wins  three  times  following  against  the 
Caster's  doing  so,  is  1/.  to  18*.  4^d. 

Having  gone  through  the  mains  of  5,  6,  and  7,  which  cal- 
culations include  also  those  of  8  and  9,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  estimate  m  like  manner  the  values  of  the  Caster^s  and  Set- 
ter's expectations  on  a  casual  main,  or  that  which  may  hap- 
pen to  be  first  thrown.  In  order  to  this  we  must  suppose 
there  to  be  only  5  chances  on  the  two  dice  and  24  ways  foT 
them  to  come  up,  which  is  the  number  of  ways  the  five; 
different  mains  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  can  come,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  table,  page  2;  now  out  of  these  24  ways,  there  are, 
first,  four  ways  for  5  to  be  the  main,  the  probability  of  that 
happening  is  therefore  ^,  and  the  value  of  the  Caster's  ex- 
pectations on  a  stake  of  36/.,  when  5  is  the  main,  has  been 
shewn  to  be  |fff  of  36/.,  or  17/.  14*.  6|(/.  and  ^  or  ^  of 
that  is  21,  19*.  Id.  which  last  sum  is  the  vcdue  of  the  Caster's 
expectation  on  5  being  the  main.      . 

Secondly.  The  value  of  his  expectations  on  9  must  be  the 
same  as  on  5,  viz.  2/.  19*.  1^. 

Thirdly.  There  being  5  ways  out  of  the  24  for  the  main  to 
be  6,  the  probability  of  that  happening  is  -fj,  and  the  Caster's 
share,  should  that  happen,  bemg  Mf^  of  36/.,  or  17/.  11*. 
Id.  -fj  of  that  or  3/.  13*.  3^.  is  the  value  of  the  Caster's  ex- 
pectation on  6  being  the  main. 

Fourthly.  The  value  of  the  Caster's  expectation  on  8,  must 
be  the  same  as  on  6,  viz.  3/.  13*.  3^. 

Fifthly.  There  being  6  ways  out  of  24  for  7  to  be  the 
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main,  the  probability  of  taat  happening  is  ^,  and  the  Oftstcr't 
•hare  of  the  stake,  should  that  happen,  will  be  |ff  of  361.,  or 
171.  14$,  lid.,  -fiOT^  of  thatsum,  or  41.  8«.  Sfd.  is  the  Talite 
of  the  Gaster*s  expectation  on  7  being  the  main.  Now  adding 
together  the  preoedinff  Yslues  of  his  chances  of  winning  with 
every  main,  we  find  the  exact  value  of  his  share  of  the  stake. 

Mains.  ProlMbility    of  winning.  Value  of  the  Caster's 

Expectation  on  Jt3S^ 

5  -.  A  of  ifll  or  V'iVr          -•  ^2  19,.  Irf. 
^  ....  The  same  ^\                ....  2  19     1 

6  ....  Aof/ftfi,Vor^Vft  •..  8  13     8 
8  ....  The  same  ^8^Vi%-              •  ^  13     * 

7  ....  ^^ofiiioT^           ....  4     8     by 

jei7  13  4f 

The  sum  of  the  fractions  is  f|f|,  which  part  of  36/.,  is  17/. 
13#.  4|a.  being  a  loss  to  the  Caster  of  6#.  7^.  out<tf  18/, 
which  IS  equal  to  44(/.  and  f  of  a  &rthing  out  of  1/.,  and  to 
Hd.  and  4  of  a  farthing  out  of  1  guinea,  or  -fffv  ^^  any  sum 
steked  by  the  Caster. 

By  tlus  table  it  appears  to  be  befiMre  any  main  is  thrown, 
33/.  Os,  lid.  to  21.  Ids.  Id.  or  very  near  11/.  4«.  Od.  to  1/., 
the  Casteikhas  not  5  for  a  main  and  wins  with  it 

That  he  has  not  6  for  a  m^in  and  wins  with  it,  is  82/.  6t. 
9d.  to  3/.  13«.  3d.  or  nearly  8/.  16^.  7d,  to  1/. 

That  he  has  not  7  for  a  main  and  win,  is  31/.  11«.  3^  to 
41.  8#.  Sid.,  or  nearly  7/.  28.  3d.  to  1/. 

That  he  has  7  and  wins  against  his  having  5  and  winning,  is 
as  4/.  8«.  8ff.  to  2/.  198.  3d, 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  values  of  the  Caster*s  expectations  on  an  exact  cal- 
culation and  the  common  supposition  of  an  equality  between 
Caster  and  Setter;  in  this  latter  case  the  value  of  the  Gaster's 
expectations  of  winning  with  6,  would  be  ^  of  ^  of  36/.,  or 
3/.  15«.  Od.  making  it  only  8/.  128.  Od.  to  i/.  instead  of  as 
above  8/.  16».  7d.  to  1/.  And  of  course  in  proportion  on  all 
the  Dther  mains. 
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That  the  Caster  does  not  win  twice  following  is  3J.  d«.  Od, 
toll. 

That  the  Caster  does  not  win  8  times  following,  is  7^  9<. 
lid,  to  IL 

THE  TALUE  OP  THE  SETTEE'S  EXPECTATIONS  OP  WINNIKG 
A  STAKE  OP  36/.  WHEN  THAT  18  TO  BE  THE  MAIN  WHICH 
MAT  BE  PIEST  THBOWN. 

First.  Should  the  Caster  throw  5,  the  Setter  s  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  ||H,  consequently  the  value  of  his  expectation 
on  that  is  -^  of  |fif  of  36^.,  viz.  3/.  Os,  lid. 

Secondly.  The  ^ue  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  9,  must 
be  the  same  as  on  5,  viz.  ZL  Os,  lid. 

Thirdly.  Should  the  Caster  throw  6,  the  Setter's  share  of 


the  stake  will  be  iVaVg  *  ^®  value  of  his  expectation  on  that 
is   5j.of  .fjif^  of  36/.,  viz.   3/.  16«.  9d, 

Fourthly.  The  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  on  8,  is  the 


same  as  on  6,  viz.  3/.  16«.  9d, 

Fifthly,  Should  the  Caster  throw  7,  the  Setter's  share  of  the 
stake  will  be  j^,  and  the  value  of  his  expectation  on  that  is 
A  of  }H  of  36/.,  viz.  41,  lU,  Z\d. 

The  amount  of  the  preceding  probabilities  and  values  of 
the  Setter's  expectation. 

Mains.  ProbabiUty  of  Winning. 


5  AofHJIoTTWft 

9  The  same  ^'^ 

8  The  same  iVAVi 

7  AofHior^V 


The  amount  of  the  fractions  in  this  last  table  is 
which  part  of  36/.,  is  18/.  6*.  1\d.,  making  the  advantage  of 
the  Setter,  equal  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Caster  us  beforo 

;i  B 


Value  of  the  Setter'! 
Expectations  on  £Z6, 

£      s,      d. 

3 

0 

11 

3 

0 

11 

3 

16 

9 

3 

16 

9 

4 

11 

3i 

£18 

6 
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diewn.  Comparing  the  fractknis  expressiiig  the  amount  d 
the  easterns  probabilities  with  that  of  the  Setter,  it  win  he 
seen  to  be  248,413  to  239,459,  or  111  to  107  nearly  in  &tw 
of  the  Setter  before  the  main  is  thrown. 

Iliat  the  Caster  does  not  throw  out  twioe  fellowinff,  ib  SJL 
17*.  IJrf.  to  1/. 

That  the  Caster  does  not  throw  out  three  times  following, 
is  6/.  11<.  ed.  to  1/. 

That  the  Caster  or  Setter  wins  twioe  following,  is  18/.  Os. 
lid.  to  171  198.  lO^d, 

That  neither  Caster  nor  Setter  wins  three  times  following, 
is  36/.  19s.  9id.  to  91.  Os.  2^. 

The  Setter's  winning  twice  following  against  the  Gaster*s 
doing  so,  is  1/.  to  18*.  7d. 

The  Setter's  winning  three  times  following  against  the 
Caster's  doing  so,  is  1/.  to  18«.  O^d. 

TO   PLAGE   THE   CASTES  AKD   SETTEB   OK   AN   EatTALITT. 

Having  shewn  the  difference  between  the  Caster  and  Setter's 
expectations  on  every  main,  it  wiU  now  be  proper  to  ascertain 
how  they  may  play  with  little  or  no  disadvantage  on  either 
side. 

Suppose  the  Caster  takes  7  for  a  main,  the  advantage  of  the 
Setter  on  that  main  is  j^j,  being  the  difference  between  |^ 
the  Setter's  expectation,  and  |4f  that  of  the  Caster,  whi<£  is 
nearly  ^  of  the  money  staked  by  each.  Now  returning  the 
Caster  naif  of  his  stake  upon  the  event  of  a  chance  or  number 
beioff  thrown,  that  has  but  one  way  out  of  36  to  come  up, 
will  be  taking  off  ^  of  ^,  that  is  ^  from  the  -jij^  there  will 
then  remain  -^-^  only  in  fitvor  or  the  Setter,  which  is  not 
quite  ^  of  a  fiuthing  in  1/.  Therefore  if  it  be  agreed  between 
ike  Caster  and  Setter  that  should  the  Caster  lose  by  throwing 
ames  ace,  (2  aces)  he  shall  have  half  of  what  he  staked  re> 
turned,  he  would  then  play  at  only  the  above  trifling  disad- 
vantage. But  to  find  what  part  of  the  Caster's  stake  should 
be  returned  to  place  him  exactly  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Setter,  we  must  divide  j^j  by  ^y,  which  will  give  a  fraction 
that  being  multiplied  by  -^  wQl  produce  -j^,  the  exact  dif- 
ference between  the  Caster  and  Setter;  and  that  is  ff,  for  t\ 
of  Vr  ^  equal  to  j^j,  therefore  if  it  be  agreed  that  in  case  the 
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Caster  throws  out  with  ames  ace,  he  is  to  receive  back  -ff  of 
his  own  stake,  that  is  28/.  out  of  55/.,  or  9/.  Ss.  S^d,  out  oi 
18/.,  or  lOs.  2^.  out  of  1/.,  he  will  then  play  on  an  equality 
with  the  Setter.  If  the  main  is  6  or  8,  the  advantage  of  the 
Setter  will  be  ^y.,  and  if  that  is  <£vided  by  -^^  it  will  give 
m^  which  is  equal  to  167/.  out  of  198/.  staked  by  the  Caster, 
or  15/.  8«.  7id,  out  of  18/.,  or  Us.  10^.  out  of  1/.,  to  be 
returned  him  in  case  he  throws  out  with  ames  ace,  that  he 
mi^  play  on  fqual  terms  with  the  Setter. 

If  the  main  should  be  5  or  9,  the  advantage  of  the  Setter 
will  be  -^lly,  and  by  dividing  this  by  -^  gives  -^ff,  which 
part  of  llie  Caster's  stake  shoidd  be  return^  him  in  case  he 
throws  out  with  ames  ace  when  5  and  9  is  the  main,  and  is 
equal  to  172/.  out  of  315/.,  to  9/.  16s.  6fe/.  out  of  18/.,  and 
to  10s.  lid.  out  of  1/.,  he  will  then  play  on  an  equality  with 
the  Setter. 

If  the  Caster  is  to  have  the  first  main  that  may  happen  to 
be  thrown,  the  advantage  of  the  Setter  in  that  instance  is 
fii^i  dividing  which  fraction  by  -^  gives  fj-,  which  part  of 
the  Caster's  stake  should  be  returned  in  case  he  loses  by 
throwing  ames  ace,  and  which  is  equal  to  37/.  out  of  his  stake 
of  56/.  to  11/.  lis.  lO^d.  out  of  18/.,  and  to  13«.  2did.  out  of  1/. 

If  two  persons,  each  having  20  guineas,  agree  that  one 
shall  be  the  Caster  and  have  tiie  first  main  that  may  happen 
to  be  thrown,  and  the  other  be  the  Setter  of  a  gumea  each 
main  till  one  of  them  loses  his  20  guineas,  the  odds  between 
them  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Caster's  winning  20 
times  successively  against  the  Setter's  doing  so.  The  odds 
on  a  casual  main  Imving  been  proved  to  be  111  to  107 
in  fiEivor  of  the  Setter;  die  odds  of  the  above  may  be  found 
in  one  way  by  multiplying  each  of  these  last  numbers  by 
itself  19  times,  and  the  product  will  sh(SW  the  proportion  of 
the  different  expectations  of  the  Caster  and  Setter  to  be 
nearly  as  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  latter;  his  expectations  may 
therefore  be  stated  as  -I  of  40  guineas  or  28/.,  from  which, 
deducting  his  20  guineas,  there  remains  7/.  advantage  or  clear 
gain,  and  so  mudi  does  the  Caster  give  away  out  of  his  20 
guineas  by  playing  on  those  terms. 

If  they  have  15  guineas  each  and  play  as  before  mentioned, 
the  odds  are  to  be  found  by  multiplying  111  to  107,  each  by 
itself  14  times,  and  the  products  are  nearly  as  1}  to  1»  or  this 
2  B  2 
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Setter's  exact  expectation  of  the  ^0  guineas  is  worth  19/.  19ff« 
7d,^  from  which,  deducting  his  1 5  guineas,  leaves  him  an  advan- 
tage of  4/.  4s.  Id. 

If  thej  stake  10  guineas  each,  by  the  same  method  the 
odds  are  found  to  be  nearly  as  36  to  25,  and  the  Setter*8 
exact  expectation  of  the  20  guineas  is  worth  12/.  8«.  la., 
from  which,  deducting  his  10  guineas,  leaves  him  an  advantage 
of  1/,  Us.  Id. 

If  they  have  5  gpxineas  each,  the  Setter*s  expectation  wiU 
be  worth  51.  14».  7d.  leaving  him  a  surplus  of  9s.  7d. 

De  Moivre  in  his  Doctrine  of  Chances  states,  that  if  the 
chances  for  A  and  B  winning  a  stake  be  as  11  to  10  and  they 
play  till  one  has  lost  100  gumeas  at  1  guinea  each  stake,  the 
expectations  of  A  wiUbc  worth  above  99  guineas,  20  shillings, 
quid  1  penny;  consequently  B's  100  guineas  cannot  be  worth 
to  him  when  they  begin  so  much  as  lid. 

A  very  great  disparity  will  be  found  by  6  multiplications 
only  of  11  and  10  each  by  itself,  which  will  prove  that  in 
staking  7  guineas  each,  it  is  nearly  2  to  1  in  favor  of  A 
winning  B's  7  guineas  against  B  winning  A's. 


ox  THE  MAIN  BBINO  DECIDED  BT  DOUBLETS. 

For  example:  when  6  and  4  are  concerned,  that  is  when 
the  Caster  has  6  to  4,  there  being  8  ways  for  throwing  6  and 
4  and  only  1  way  out  of  those  8  for  the  two  trois  to  come,  the 
probability  of  the  Caster  winning  with  them  is  ^,  and.  which 
part  should  be  given  of  any  sum  to  be  received  on  the  happen- 
ing of  that  event.  The  probability  of  the  Setter  winning  h\ 
the  two  deuces  is  of  course  the  same.  On  these  principles  is 
the  following  table  formed,  which  shews  the  sums  to  be  given 
for  the  sums  therein  mentioned  to  be  returned  on  every  main 
and  chance  where  doublets  are  concerned. 

I  have  made  the  calculations  on  the  sums  of  7,  8,  9,  and 
10/.,  because  it  is  usual  to  return  those  sums  on  the  respective 
mains  and  chances  on  receiving  1/.,  which  is  more  than  should 
be  given  by  from  U.  lOd.  to  2s.  lO^d. 
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TABJiB. 


0     17 


When  5  and  4  are  concerned  to  receive  6/.  on 

the  two  deuces,  there  should  be  given l 

5  and  6  to  recpive  8/.  on  the  two  l^is    0  17  9 

8  „  Fours  0  17  9i 

6  „  Fives   0  17  ij 

7  „  Trois    0  17  6 

„        7  „  Deuces        ....  0  17  6 

.,       10  „  Trois    0  18  2i 

„        9  „  Fours  0  18  0 

9  „  Trois    0  18  0 

8  „  Trois    0  17  9^ 

7  „  Tives  0  17  6 

7  „  Trois   0  17  6 

„         8  „  Deuces         ....  0  17  9^. 

„       10  „  Fours  0  18  2$ 

„         8  „  Fives  0  17  9i 

„         7  „  Fours  0  17  6 

„        7  „  Deuces        ....  0  17  6 

8  „  Fours  0  17  9i 

„        7  „  Fives  0  17  6 

„         7  „  Fours  0  17  6 

6  „  Deuces        ....  0  17  1| 

6  „  Fives   0  17  1^ 

ON  THE  MAIN   BEING   DECIDED  IN   TW  )   THROWS. 

When  7  is  the  main  it  is  14  to  13  that  it  is  decided  or  off  in 
two  throws,  this  may  be  proved  by  ascertaining  the  probability 
of  the  contrary  happening,  and  by  betting. 

First,  there  are  12  ways  out  of  36  for  its  coming  off  the  first 
throw,  those  are  by  throwing  7,  11,  12,  2,  or  3,  consequently 
there  are  24  ways  against  it,  therefore  the  probability  of  not 
coming  off  the  6rst  Sirow  is  f^  or  -I  or  2  to  1 . — Secondly,  if 
it  is  not  off  the  first  throw,  the  chance  to  the  7  must  be  either 
4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  or  10,  for  which  chances  to  come  there  are  24 
ways,  and  dividing  24  by  6,  the  number  of  chances,  we  get 
an  average  number  of  ways  which  is  4,  we  may  therefore  say 
there  are  4  ways  for  the  Caster's  chance  to  come  the  second 
throw,  and  which  added  to  the  nuinW  of  ways  for  the  main^ 
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which  are  six,  make  10  ways  for  the  main  to  be  decided  the 
second  throw.  If  then  it  is  not  off  the  first  throw,  it  is  26  to 
10  or  13  to  5  that  it  is  not  the  second  throw,  which  probabi- 
lity is  l-l-  ^^  if*  "^^  multiplying  this  last  fraction  by  that  ex- 
pressing the  probability  of  not  ooming  off  the  first  throw, 
gives  one  which  shews  the  probability  of  its  bein^  decided  in 
two  throws,  that  is  fj-  or  -^.  or  13  out  of  27  agamst  ooming 
off;  consequently  14  out  or  27,  or  14  to  13  in  £Eivor  of  its 
coming  off  in  two  throws,  and  which  shews  that  although  it 
is  2  to  1  in  favor  of  one  event  happening,  and  13  to  5  in 
fiivor  of  another,  it  is  14  to  13  they  do  not  both  happen. 

This  may  further  be  proved  by  betting.  First,  I  bet  14^  to 
13  the  main  is  off  in  two  throws;  to  hedge  to  which  I  must  bet 
13/.  to  61.  10«.,  it  is  not  off  the  first  throw,  if  it  is,  I  loee  this 
last  13/.  and  win  the  first,  which  balances.— If  it  do  not  come 
off  the  first  throw,  I  win  6/.  10s.  which  added  to  my  13/.  wiU 
make  19/.  lOs,,  this  I  bet  at  the  rate  of  13  to  5  that  it  is  not 
off  the  second  throw,  now  13  is  to  5  as  19/.  10«.  is  to  7/.  10«., 
and  if  it  18  not  off  the  second  throw,  I  have  19/.  10«.  and  7/. 
10«.,  making  27/.,  but  as  13/.,  out  of  it  was  my  own,  I  only  win 
on  balance  14/.,  and  which  14/.  I  must  pay  on  account  of  my 
original  bet  of  14  to  13  that  the  main  came  off  in,  two  throws; 
now  had  it  come  off  the  second  throw,  I  should  have  lost  19/. 
10«.,  13/.  of  which  was  my  own,  as  before  observed,  but  should 
have  won  13/.  on  the  original  bet,  the  main  being  decided  in 
two  throws. 

When  7  and  8  are  concerned  together,  or  main  and  chance* 
there  being  11  ways  out  of  36  for  them  to  come,  it  is  -}{  or 
20  to  11  tibat  the  main  is  not  decided  the  first  throw,  and  the 
same  on  the  second  throw,  and  \^  multiplied  by  -J^  is  ff^^  or 
671  to  625,  or  1/.  to  18<.  7id,  that  it  is  off  in  two  throws. 
The  same  of  course  when  7  and  6  are  concerned. 

When  7  and  5  or  7  and  9  are  concerned,  there  being  10 
ways  for  them  to  come,  it  is  |f  or  13  to  5  the  main  is  not  de- 
cided the  first  throw  and  the  same  the  second,  and  -ff  multi- 
plied ^  in  -^  or  169  to  155  or  1/.  to  IHs,  Ad,  that  the  main 
is  not  decided  in  two  throws.  It  is  1/.  to  11«.  that  it  is  offiir 
three  throws. 

When  6  and  8  axe  concerned  the  odds  are  the  same  as  on  7 
and  5. 

When  J  or  9  is  concerned  with  4  or  10»  it  is  841  to  451,  or 
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1^.  to  lOs.  ^d,  that  it  is  not  off  in  two  throws,  and  109  to  100 
nearly,  or  IL  Is,  lOfd,  to  1/.,  that  it  is  off  in  three  throws. 

When  6  or  8  is  concerned  with  either  4  or  10,  it  is  49  to  32 
that  it  is  not  off  in  two  throws,  and  386  to  343,  or  1/.  to  lis. 
9<l.that  it  is  off  in  three  throws. 

ON  THB  GAIN  OF  THE  BOX. 

This,  if  the  probability  of  throwing  in  and  out  were  equal, 
wonld  be  exactly  worth  to  the  box-keeper  for  every  Caster 
when  he  first  takes  the  box,  ^  of  what  is  paid  at  the  end  of  three 
mains  won  successiyely,  as  may  be  proved  in  the  following 
way :  suppose  the  sum  paid  on  winning  three  successive  mains 
to  be  half  a  guinea,  and  suppose  the  Caster  when  he  first  takes 
the  box  to  give  the  box-keeper  •}■  of  half  a  guinea,  that  is  1^. 
3id.  If  the  box-keeper  bet  this  sum  that  the  Caster  throws 
in  and  he  does  so,  the  box-keeper  then  has  2s.  T^ol.  and  one 
main  is  thrown  in,  he  then  bets  2s,  7^.  the  Caster  throws  in, 
which  if  he  do,  the  box-keeper  then  has  5s,  3(1.,  and  two  mains 
are  thrown  in.  He  then  bets  5s.  3€i.  the  Caster  throws  in;  if 
that  take  place,  he  has  lOs.  6d,j  and  the  Caster  has  thrown  in 
three  mains.  Had  the  Caster  thrown  out  any  one  of  those  mains 
the  box-keeper  would  have  lost  the  Is.  3fi.,  and  been  in  the 
same  situation  as  had  he  waited  for  the  half-a-guinea  at  the 
end  of  three  successive  mains  being  won.  But  the  probability 
of  winning  a  main  to  that  of  losing  it,  being  as  107  to  1 11,  it 
reduces  the  value  of  the  box-keeper*s  expectations  to  Is.  2^4. 
and  half  a  iarthing. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  ODDS  IN  CHANCES  AND  THE 
ODDS  IN  MONET  CLEARLY  ASCERTAINED  AND  EXEMPLIFIED 
IN  THB  GAME  OF  HAZARD. 

Upon  a  first  thought  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  no 
di£ference  between  odda  in  stakes  and  the  same  odds  in  the 
number  of  ways  for  winning  equal  stakes;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  a  person  stakes  6  guineas  to  another's  5,  and  plays  on 
equal  terms  with  respect  to  the  number  of  chances  for  winning 
or  losing,  or  whether  the  chances  for  winning  and  losing  are 
as  6  to  5,  and  they  make  equal  stakes  of  5  guineas  each;  but 
the  difference  will  plainly  be  perceived  in  the  following  cases: 
-^First,  suppose  the  Caster  and  Setter  to  stake  each  5  guineas, 
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and  the  Caster  has  7  for  the  main  and  6  for  his  chance,  it  is 
then  6  to  5  against  him,  and  the  value  of  the  Setter's  expecta- 
tion  on  the  whole  stake  of  10/.  10«.  is  -^  of  it,  or  51,  14s.  ^d, 
nearly,  from  which  deducting  his  own  stake,  there  remains  a 
clear  gain  of  9^.  6^. — But  supposing  the  Setter  to  propose  to 
the  Cf^r  to  change  the  main  and  chance  to  such  as  shall  he 
equal :  for  instance,  to  5  and  9,  or  6  to  8,  on  condition  that 
the  Caster  shall  instead  of  the  origional  equal  stakes  of  5 
guineas  each,  stake  6  guineas  to  the  Setter's  5 ;  this  agreed  on, 
the  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  is  now  ^  of  the  whole  stake 
of  11/.  lis.  or  5/.  I5s,  Sd.  and  from  this  deducting  his  stake 
of  5/.  5s.  there  remains  a  clear  gain  of  IQs.  6d.  which  is  11^ 
more  than  before.  Secondly,  suppose  the  Caster  has  10  to  7, 
when  playine  for  the  same  stake;  the  value  of  the  Setter's  ex- 
pectation win  be  then  ^  of  the  10/.  10<.  which  is  7/.,  this  gives 
mm  a  gain  of  1/.  15<. — ^fiut  if  the  Caster  agree  to  stake  10  to 
5,  and  change  the  main  and  chance  to  6  and  8,  or  5  and  9,  the 
expectation  of  the  Setter  will  be  worth  ^  of  16/.  16*.  or  7/. 
IQs.  leaving  hftn-a  gain  of  2/.  6».,  which  is  lOs.  more  than 
before ;  but  supposing  the  Caster  instead  of  staking  10  guineas 
to  6,  in  this  last  case,  says  that  the  whole  or  conmion  stake 
between  him  and  the  Setter  shall  be  only  to  the  same  amount 
as  before,  that  is  10  guineas,  but  that  he  will  contribute  in 
the  proportion  of  2  to  1,  he  must  then  stake  7/.  and  the  Setter 
Q/.  10«;  the  value  of  the  Setter's  expectation  will  be  then  6/. 
>«.,  from  which  deducting  his  stake  of  3/.  10«.  there  remains  a 
gain  of  1/.  I5s.  the  same  sum  as  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
Caster  havine  10  to  7;  but  that  is  only  a  gain  of -1^  of  his  stake, 
which  there  is  51.  5s.,  whereas  this  is  a  gain  of  ^  of  what  he 
stakes;  the  first  is  a  profit  of  only  33-^  and  the  last  exactly  60 
per  cent. 

PosTSCBXPT — From  Janss's  Edition  ofHoyUs  Games. 

Any  number  of  persons  may  play  at  hazard.  The  person 
who  takes  the  box  and  dice  throws  a  main,  that  is  to  say,  a 
chance  for  the  company;  which  must  be  above  four,  and  not  ex- 
ceed nine,  otherwise  it  is  no  main,  consequently  he  must  keep 
throwing  till  he  brings  five,  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine;  this 
done,  he  must  throw  ms  own  chance,  which  may  be  any  above 
three,  and  not  exceeding  ten ;  if  he  throws  two  aces  or  trois-ace 
(commonly  called  crabs)  he  loses  his  stake,  let  the  company's 
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chance,  called  the  main,  be  what  it  will.  If  the  main  should 
be  seven,  and  seven  or  eleven  is  thrown  immediately  after,  it 
18  what  is  called  a  nick,  and  the  Caster  (the  present  player) 
wins  oat  his  stake.  If  eight  be  the  main,  and  eight  or  twelve 
is  thrown  immediately  after,  it  is  also  called  a  nick,  and  the 
Caster  wins  his  stakes.  The  Caster  throwing  any  other  nimiber 
for  the  main,  such  as  are  admitted,  and  bringing  the  same 
number  directly  afterwards,  it  is  likewise  termed  a  nick,  and 
he  then  also  wins  whatever  stakes  he  has  made.  Every  three 
successive  mains  the  Caster  wins,  he  pays  half  a  guinea  to  the 
box  or  furnisher  of  the  dice. 

The  meaning  of  a  stake  or  bet  at  this  game  somewhat  differs 
from  any  other.  If  a  person  chooses  to  lay  some  money  with 
the  Thrower  or  Caster,  he  must  put  his  cash  upon  the  table, 
within  a  circle  which  is  described  for  that  purpose;  when  he 
has  done  this,  if  the  Caster  agrees  to  it,  he  knocks  the  box  upon 
the  table  at  the  person's  money  with  whom  he  intends  to  bet, 
or  particularly  mentions  at  whose  money  he  throws,  which  is 
sufficient,  and  he  is  obliged  to  answer  whatever  sum  is  down, 
unless  the  staker  calls  to  cover;  in  that  case  the  Caster  is 
obliged  to  stake  also,  otherwise  the  bets  would  be  void.  It  is 
optional  in  the  person  who  bets  with  the  thrower,  to  bar  any 
throw  which  the  Caster  may  be  going  to  cast,  provided  neither 
of  the  dice  are  seen;  if  one  die  should  be  discovered,  the  Caster 
must  throw  the  other  to  it,  unless  the  throw  is  barred  in  proper 
time. 

The  conunon  odds,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  un- 
derstood before  any  body  attempts  to  play  or  bet  at  this  game, 
are  as  follow :  if  seven  is  thrown  for  a  main,  and  four  the  cl^nce, 
it  is  2  to  1  against  the  person  who  throws:  if  six  to  four  is 
thrown,  5  to  3 :  if  five  to  four  is  thrown,  4  to  3 :  seven  to  nine, 
S  to  2:  seven  to  six,  3  to  2,  barring  the  two  trois;  with  the 
two  trois,  only  6  to  5:  seven  to  five,  3  to  2;  six  to  five  an 
even  bet,  barrmg  the  doublets  or  the  two  trois:  with  the  trois, 
5  to  4:  eiffht  to  five  an  even  bet,  barring  the  two  fours;  five 
to  four  wim  the  two  fours:  nine  to  ^ve,  even:  nine  to  four,  is 
4  to  3 :  the  nick  of  seven  is  7  to  2,  but  often  laid  but  10  to  3, 
«nd  5  to  1  you  do  not  nick  six  or  eight. 

To  illustrate  these  calculations  stil  <  more  dearljK,  the  follow* 
ing  table  wiD  be  necessary: 
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TABLE  OF  THB  ODM. 


7  to 
6  .... 

6  .... 
7.... 

7.... 

7  .... 
6  .... 

8  .... 

9.... 

9  .... 


18  2  to  1 


3 
8 
2 


2,  barring  two  trois. 

5,  with  the  two  trois. 

2 

OV0D,  barring  two  trou. 
5  ....  4  with  two  trois. 
even,  barring  two  fours 
5  ....  4  with  two  fours. 


5  eren 
4  ....  4 


8 


TLo  nick  of  seven  is  7  to  2,  often  laid  10  to  8. 

The  nick  of  six  and  eight  is  5  to  1. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  perfectly  master  of  these  odds,  in  order 
JO  play  the  prudent  game,  and  to  make  use  of  them  by  way  of 
insuring  bets  in  what  is  called  hedging,  in  case  the  chance 
happens  to  be  unlikely;  for  by  taking  the  odds  a  ready  cal- 
culator secures  himself,  and  often  stands  part  of  his  bet  to  a 
certainty.  For  example,  if  seven  is  the  main,  and  four  the 
chance,  and  he  has  five  pounds  depending  on  the  main,  by 
taking  six  pounds  to  three,  he  must  either  win  two  pounds  or 
one  pound;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  he  does  not  Uke  his  chance, 
by  laying  the  odds  against  himself  he  must  save  in  proportion 
to  the  bet  he  has  made. 


SOME  JLDDITIOKAX.  CALCTTLATIOKS  OK  HAZJLBD. 

If  8  and  6  are  main  and  chance,  it  is  very  near  11  to  12, 
that  either  one  or  the  other  is  thrown  off  in  two  throws. 

And  if  5  and  7,  or  9  and  7  are  main  and  chance,  the  pro- 
bability that  they  will  be  thrown  in  two  throws  is  near  11  to 
12. 

If  5  and  8,  or  9  and  8,  or  5  and  6,  or  9  and  6  are  main  and 
chance;  the  probability  of  throwing  one  of  them  in  two  throws 
is  as  7  to  9  exactly. 

And  if  7  and  4,  or  7  and  10  are  main  and  chance,  the  pro- 
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bability  that  they  will  be  thrown  in  two  throwBis  alBo  as  7  to  9. 

If  7  and  8,  or  7  and  6  are  main  and  chance,  one  may  lay  15 
u>  14  that  one  of  them  is  thrown  in  two  throws. 

But  if  5  and  4,  or  5  and  10,  or  9  and  4«  or  9  and  10  are 
main  and  chance,  he  that  undertakes  to  throw  either  main  or 
chance  in  three  throws  has  the  worst  of  the  lay ;  for  it  is  as  21 
to  23  exceeding  near. 

If  the  main  be  7,  and  each  person  stakes  a  guinea,  the  gain 
of  the  Setter  is  about  S\d.  per  guinea. 

If  the  main  be  6  or  8,  the  gain  of  the  Setter  is  about  six- 
pence in  a  guinea. 

But  if  the  main  be  5  or  9,  the  gain  of  the  Setter  is  about  3|<f. 
in  a  guinea. 

However  if  any  person  is  determined  to  set  up  on  the  first 
mam  that  is  thrown,  his  chance,  supposing  each  stake  to  be  a 
gruinea,  is  4-|d.  exactly. 

Hence  the  probability  of  a  main,  to  the  probability  of  no 
main,  is  as  27  to  28  very  near. 

If  any  one  should  unaertake  to  throw  a  six  or  an  aoe  nfith 
two  dice  in  one  throw,  he  ought  to  lay  5  to  4. 


BACKGAMMON. 


BLACK. 

Black's  Hont,  or  Inner  Tkble.  Black's  Outer  Tkble. 


Wklte's  Home,  or  Inner  Table. 

WHITE. 


Wktte's  Outer  TUda. 


This  is  a  mixed  game,  being  a  combination  of  chance  and 
calculation.  Its  derivation  is  a  vexed  Question,  both  as  to 
whence  it  came  and  how  it  acquired  its  present  designa- 
tion. **  La  Maison  des  Jeux  Acad^miques"  abandons  its  origin 
as  a  desperate  problem,  and  Dr.  Henry  claims  its  nane  as  a 
Welsh  compound,  from  ''  bach,"  littie,  and  **  cammon,  *'  batde. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bp.  Keimett  and  Strutt  derive  it  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  viz.,  from  "bac,"  back,  and  "gamone."  a  game, 
chat  is  to  say,  a  game  where  players  are  exposed  to  be  sent 
back.  Perhaps  this  may  satisfy  the  antiqutg-ian  and  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  sufficient  offering  to  the  etymologist.  It  would 
have  been  a  mere  recreation  in  chronology,  to  have  dis- 
puted all  the  probabilities  for  assigning  Backgammon  to  the 
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aatediluvian  age.  One  portion  of  its  machinery  consists  of 
dice— now  dice  defy  chronology.  Their  types  are  found  in 
!Etrascan  tombs  and  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
historian  of  Chseronea  asserts,  that  Mercury  had  a  throw  of 
the  dice  once  upon  a  time  with  the  Goddess  Luna. 

From  Chaucer  we  gather  that  the  early  name  of  Backgammon, 
or  at  all  events  its  synonyme  was  ''  Tables;*'  at  whidx  period 
it  was  played  with  three  dice,  and  all  the  "men"  com- 
menced their  action  from  the  adversary's  table.  Backgam- 
mon has  always  been  a  particularly  respectable  instrument  of 
amusement,  like  the  Organ  in  ''  She  Stoops  to  conquer."  Even 
Whist  has  not  escaped  defilement,  but  Backgammon  "  was 
never  a  vulgar  game,  never  beloved  of  lackeys."  Shakspere 
has  used  it  as  a  medium  for  his  philosophy,  and  Bacon  has 
served  bail  for  its  good  behaviour. 

Backgammon  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  two  boxes  and 
two  dice,  upon  a  quadbrangular  table  or  board,  on  which  are 
figured  24  points  or  ^ches^  of  two  colours,  placed  alternately. 
The  board  is  divided  into  four  compartm^ts,  two  inner  and 
two  outer  onesy  each  containing  six  of  the  24  points  (alter- 
nate colours).  The  players  are  each  furnished  with  fifteen 
men  or  counters,  black  and  white  (usually  draughts).  These 
are  arranged  upon  the  board,  in  the  following  manner.  To 
play  into  the  left  hand  table,  two  of  your  men  are  placed 
upon  the  ace  point  of  your  opponent's  inner  table,  five  upon 
the  sixth  point  in  his  outer  table  (numbered  12  in  our  dia- 
gram), three  upon  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  outer  table 
numbered  8),  and  five  upon  the  sixth  point,  in  your  own 
inner  table.  The  adversary's  men  are  to  be  {)laced  in  cor- 
responding order,  in  a  position  directly  opjposite.  All  this  is 
shown  in  the  diagram  annexed,  and  to  fitciutate  reference  the 
points  or  filches  are  numbered  from  1  to  12  of  each  colour. 

The  game  consists  in  moving  your  men  frx>m  point  to  point, 
so  as  to  bring  them  round  into  your  own  inner  table  («'.  e.,  that 
on  your  left  hand),  and  then  moving  or  beating  them  off  the 
board.     The  player  who  first  clears  off  his  men  wins. 

The  moves  of  the  men  are  determined  by  the  throws  of  the 
dice,  according  to  the  directions  lor  playing,  at  page  389.  It 
will  there  be  seen  that  the  most  advantageous  throw  at  the 
outset  is  that  of  aces,  as  it  blocks  the  bar  or  sixth  point  in  your 
outer  table  (numbered  7),  and  secures  the  cinque-point  in 
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yonr  inner  table,  so  that  your  adyersary's  two  mer^  e$nmA 
move  if  be  throw  either  quatre,  cinque,  or  size.  This  tbnnr 
is  frequently  conceded  to  inferior  players,  at  the  oonomenoe- 
ment  of  the  game,  by  way  of  odds. 

As  the  ^;rand  object  of  the  game  consists  in  bringing  round 
your  men  into  yotu:  own  inner  table,  all  throws  that  contribute 
towards  that  end,  and  prevent  your  adversary  from  doing  the 
same  are  advantageous,  and  vic$  versd.  During  the  progress 
of  the  game  you  should  endeavour  to  block  up  or  detain  a 
part  of  your  adversary's  men,  in  your  own  tables;  and  to 
obstruct  his  re-entering  such  of  them  as  you  may  happen  to 
have  taken  up,  unless  all  your  own  men  have  passed  his  main 
body,  and  are  so  far  advanced  to  jrour  inner  table  (which  we 
will  here  call  home)  as  to  possess  the  best  chance,  should  be 
seek  to  win  by  running  away. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  game  the  players  must  agree 
towards  which  end  of  the  board  they  will  play.  Each  party 
plays  into  one  of  the  tables  on  his  own  side ;  thus,  if  Black 
plays  into  his  left-hand  table.  White  plays  into  his  right  (t; «., 
that  which  is  exactly  opposite),  and  vice  versi,  ihexr  men 
advancing  in  contra-position  to  each  other,  as  in  tiie  annexed 
diagram. 

For  right  of  first  play  each  party  throws  a  single  die;  he 
who  throws  the  highest  number  wins,  and  may,  if  he  chooses, 
adopt  and  play  the  joint  number  of  the  preliminary  throw. 
If  he  reject,  then  the  first  step  is  made  by  his  throwing  both 
the  dice,  and  moving  any  one  of  his  men  to  an  open  point  at 
the  distance  indicated  by  one  of  the  dice,  and  then  moving 
another  man  (or  the  same  man  fiurther  on,  if  he  think  proper), 
to  another  open  point  indicated  by  the  number  of  the  second 
die.  This  completes  his  move,  his  adversary  then  follows  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  end  of  the 
game.  Thus,  double  aces  (which  coimt  as  4)  would  entitle 
you  (say  White)  to  move  two  men  from  8  w.  to  7  w.,  and 
two  ttom  6  w.  to  5  w.,  which  covers  the  bar  point  (No.  7), 
and  also  covers  the  cinque  point  in  your  inner  table,  and  then, 
should  your  next  throw  be  6  and  6,  you  woidd  play  the  five 
from  12  b.  to  8  w.,  and  so  cover  the  blot  before  left;  and 
you  would  play  the  six  fr^m  12  b.  to  your  bar  point  Pairs 
count  double ;  thus,  sixes  entitle  you  to  move  four  men,  each 
•IX  points  forward,  and  you  may  either  move  fom*  together, 
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mgr,  from  12  b.  to  7w.,  or  two  together,  as,  say,  two  from 
1  B.  to  yora  adversary's  bar  point  (No.  7),  and  two  from  12  b. 
to  7  w.  (yomr  own  bar  point),  or  singly, — as,  say,  a  single  man 
from  1 B.  to  1  w.  in  your  own  inner  table,  presmning  tmit  your 
adTersary  had  ceased  to  occupy  it. 

The  direction  in  which  your  men  move  is  from  the  adverse 
inner  table  over  the  bar,  through  the  adversary's  outer  table 
round  into  your  own  outer  table,  and  then  over  your  bar, 
home. 

When  during  the  progress  of  the  game  only  a  single  man 
10  left  on  a  point,  it  is  caUed  **  a  blot,"  and  is  exposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  adversary,  who  generally  endeavours  to  '*  hit " 
the  blot  by  bringing  one  of  his  own  men  to  that  poiut  When 
a  man  is  thus  captimd  it  i&iust  be  removed,  and  placed  upon 
the  bar  (t.  0.,  the  division  joint  of  the  table),  and  the  player  to 
whom  it  belongs  cannot  move  again,  until  he  has  "  entered 
his  man."  This  can  only  be  efiected  by  throwing  a  number 
which  is  vacant,  or  is  left  a  *'  blot "  on  the  adversary's  inner 
table,  playing  it  as  from  a  point  off  the  board,  adjoining  to 
the  adversary's  ace  point.  Towards  the  end  of  the  game, 
when  most  of  the  points  in  your  adversary's  inner  table  aro 
covered  (t.  0.,  have  two  or  more  men  on  each),  it  becomes 
difficult  to  enter,  and  you  must  remain  on  the  bar,  till  you 
have  either  thrown  the  exact  number  required  to  suit  per- 
haps a  sinele  open  point,  or  till  more  points  are  exposed, 
by  your  adversary  having  played  some  of  his  men  off  the 
table.  When  all  the  six  points  are  blocked,  it  is  of  course 
useless  your  throwing,  and  your  adversary  throws  alone. 
*^  Hitting"  a  blot  frequently  adds  extreme  variety  and  interest 
to  the  game. 

When  doublets  are  thrown,  four  moves  are  played  of  the 
distance  indicated  by  the  dice,  instead  of  two,  as  usual  in 
ordinary  throws.  For  instance,  should  two  quatres  be  thrown, 
any  of  the  following  moves  may  be  played,  either  one  man 
may  be  moved  sixteen  points;  two  men  each  eight  points; 
one  man  eight,  and  two  men  four  points;  or  four  men  ibur 
points  each.  Should,  however,  the  points  indicated  by  the 
throw  of  the  dice  be  covered,  the  moves  are  lost.  For  in- 
stance, if  double  quatres  be  cast,  and  the  first  fourth  point 
from  all  the  player's  men  be  covered  by  the  adversary,  the 
move  is  lost,  although  the  eighth,  twelfth,  and  sixteenth  points 
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be  uncovered,  as  the  first  fourth  point,  if  occupied,  cannot  W 
passed  over. 

If,  during  the  course  of  the  game,  every  point  upon  which 
a  man  coiud  be  moved  is  covered  bj  the  adversary's  men, 
your  men  are  compelled  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  and  ^e 
adversary  takes  his  turn.  If  one  man  only  can  be  played,  it 
must  be  played. 

When  a  player  has  brought  all  his  men  home,  he  must 
begin  to  '*  bear  them,*'  t .  0.,  to  take  them  off  the  board.  For 
every  number  thrown  a  man  is  removed  &om  the  correspond- 
ing point,  until  the  whole  are  borne  off.  In  doing  this, 
should  the  adversary  be  waiting  to  '*  enter  "  any  of  Ins  men 
which  have  been  ''hit,"  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  no 
''blots"  or  uncovered  points.  In  "bearing  off"  doublets 
have  the  same  power  as  m  the  moves,  four  men  are  removed; 
if  higher  numbers  are  on  the  dice  than  on  the  points,  men  may 
be  taken  from  any  lower  point,  thus  if  double  sixes  are 
thrown,  and  the  point  has  been  already  stripped,  four  men 
may  be  removed  from  the  cinque  point  of  any  lower  number. 
If  a  low  number  is  thrown,  and  the  corresponding  point  hold 
no  men,  they  must  be  played  up  from  a  higher  point.  Thus, 
if  double  aces  be  thrown,  and  there  are  no  men  upon  the  ace 
point  two  or  more  men  must  be  played  up  from  the  higher 
points,  or  a  fewer  number  played  up  and  teken  off. 

If  one  player  has  not  borne  off  his  first  man  before  the 
the  other  has  borne  off  his  last,  he  loses  a  ''  gammon,"  which 
is  equivalent  to  two  games,  or  "  hits."  If  each  player  has 
borne  off  it  is  reduced  to  a  "  hit,"  or  game  of  one.  If  the 
winner  has  borne  off  all  lus  men  before  the  loser  has  carried 
his  men  out  of  his  adversary's  table,  it  is  a  "  back-gammon," 
and  usually  held  equivalent  to  three  hits  or  games. 


Calculation  o/the  Chances. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  a  learner  to  know  how  many  points 
he  ought  to  throw  upon  the  two  dice,  one  throw  with  axio« 
ther ;  we  will  take  the  following  method  to  demonstrate  it 

There  are  thirty-six  chances  upon  two  dice,  the  points  of 
which  are  as  follows : 


] 
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2  aces 
2  deuces 
2  trois 
2  fours 
2  fives 

2  sixes 
6  and  5 
6  and  4 
6  and  3 
6  and  2 
6  and  1 

5  and  4 

6  and  3 
6  and  2 
4andl 
4  and  3 
4  and  2 
4andl 

3  and  2 
3  and  1 
2  and  1 


• 

twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 
twice 

•        •        • 

•         •        •        • 

1        •         •        •        • 
Dirided  by  36  .        .  | 

Points. 

4 

8 
12 
16 
20 
24 
22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
18 
1& 
14 
12 
14 
12 
10 
10 

8 

6 

294  1  , 
288  f 


6 
294  divided  bj  36,  shews  that  one  throw  with  another  you 
may  expect  to  throw  8  upon  two  dice. 
The  chances  upon  two  dice  are  as  foUows: 

Pointi. 


2  sixes    . 

•        •         •         •  . 

J      \ 

2  fives 

.         .        .        • 

2  fours    . 

•        ■        <        • 

f     1 

2  trois 

2  deuces . 

•        •         •        • 

J 

•2  aces 

6  and  5  twice 

•        •         •        • 

.     2 

6  and  4  twice 

•        •        «        • 

3 

• 

. 

m^ 

Carried  over  . 

10 

2  c 

9M 
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F6nti. 

Brought  forward 

16 

<and3  twioe 

.     2 

6  and  2  twioe 

2 

*  <  and  I  twioe 

.      2 

5  and  4  twioe 

2 

6  and  3  twioe 

.      2 

5  and  2  twioe 

2 

*  5  and  1  twioe 

.     2 

4  and  3  twioe 

2 

4  and  2  twice 

.      2 

*  4  and  1  twioe 

»                •        •        • 

2 

3  and  2  twice 

.      2 

*  3  and  1  twice 

• 

2 

«2andltwiee 

•        •        •        • 

.      2 

1 


3e 

To  find  out  by  this  table,  what  are  the  odda  of  being  hit, 
upon  a  certain,  or  flat  die,  look  in  the  table,  where  Sins* 
marked, 

Poiati. 
*2aoes 1 

*  6  and  1  twioe 2 

*  5  and  1  twioe .2 

*  4  and  1  twice 2 

«3  and  1  twice 2 

*  2  and  1  twioe 2 

Total      .        .        .        ,    11 

Which  deducted  from .        36 
The  remainder  m     .        »   25 

B J  this  it  appears,  that  it  is  twenty-five  to  eleven  against 
hitting  an  ace,  upon  a  certain,  or  flat  die. 

The  like  method  may  be  tahen  with  any  other  flat  die,  9$ 
with  the  ace. 

What  are  the  odds  of  entering  a  man  upon  one^  two»  three, 
four,  or  five  points? 
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Reduced. 
i>r.    aguneU  lbr»  againft. 

A.  Tj  eater  it  upon  1  point  is  11  to  25,  or  abont  4  to  9 
upon  2  points  20  „  16,  „  ^  »  4 
upon  3  points  27  „  9,  „  3  »  1 
upon  4  points  32  „  4,  „  8  „  1 
upon  5  points    35  „    1,         „      35    „  1 

What  are  the  odds  ci  bittrng,  with  any  chance,  in  the 
reach  of  a  single  die  ^ 

Reduced, 
for.     agaiiut.  for.  against. 

A.  To  hit  upon  1  is  11  to  25,  or  about  4  to  9 
upon  2  „  12  „  24,  „  1  „  2 
upon  3  „  14  „  22,  ^  2  „  3 
upon  4  „  15  „  21,  „  5  „  7 
upon45  „  15  „  2U  „  5  „  7 
upon  6  „  17   „   19,        „        8i„  9^ 

What  are  the  odds  of  hitting  with  double  dice? 

Reduced, 

for.  agaixist*  for.    against. 

A.  To  hit  upon    7         is  6  to  30,  or  about  1  to     5 

upon    8  „  6  „  30,         „         1   „     5 

upon    9  „  5  „  31,        „         I   „     6 

upon  10  „  a  „  33,        „        1    „   11 

upon  11  „  2  „   34,        ,,.        1   „   17 

upon  12  (or  2  sizes)  1  „  36,        „        1   „  36 

To  explain  farther  how  V)  use  the  table  of  thirty-six  chances, 
to  find  tne  odd3  of  being  hit  upon  any  certain  or  flat  die,  this 
second  example  is  added  to  ^ew  how  to  find  by  that  table 
the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  a  6. 

2  sixes i 

2trois i 

2  deuces 1 

6  and  5  twice      •        •         •         .         ^  2 

6  and  4  twice 2 

6  and  3  twice 2 

6  and  2  twice 2 

Carried  over   •        .      11 
2o2 
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Brought  forward        .  11 

6  and  1  t^uce      ......  2 

6  and  1  twice 2 

4  and  2  twice 2 

17 

Which  deducted  from     .     36 
The  remainder  is    •         .19 

So  that  it  is  nineteen  to  seventeen  against  being  hit  upon 
a  6. 

The  odds  of  2  love  are  about  5  to  2. 
and  of  2  to  1  are  2  „  1, 

and  of  1  love  is  8  „  2. 

General  Instructions, 

I.  If  you  play  three  up  at  Backgammon,  your  principal 
new,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  secure  your  own,  or  your  adver- 
sary's cinque  point,  or  both;  when  that  is  effected,  you  may 
play  a  pushing  game,  and  endeavour  to  gammon  your  adver- 
sary. 

II.  The  next  best  point  (after  you  have  gained  your  cinque 
point)  is  to  make  your  bar  point,  thereby  preventing  your  ad- 
versary's nmning  out  with  doublet  sixes. 

III.  After  you  have  proceeded  thus  fer,  prefer  the  making 
your  quatre  point  in  your  own  table,  rather  than  the  quatre 
point  out  of  it. 

IV.  Having  gained  these  points,  you  have  a  &ur  chance  to 
gammon  your  adversary,  if  he  is  very  forward:  For,  suppose 
his  tables  are  broke  at  home,  it  will  be  then  your  interest  to 
open  your  bar  point,  and  to  oblige  him  to  come  out  of  your 
tables  with  a  six;  and  having  your  men  spread,  you  not  only 
may  catch  that  man  which  your  adversary  brings  out  of  your 
tables,  but  you  will  also  have  a  probability  of  taking  up  the 
man  left  in  your  tables  (upon  supposition  that  he  has  two  men 
there).  If  he  should  have  a  blot  at  home,  it  will  then  be 
your  interest  not  to  make  up  your  tables;  because,  if  he 
should  enter  upon  a  blot,  which  you  are  to  make  for  the 
purpose,  you  will  have  a  probability  of  getting  a  third  man; 
which,  if  accomplished,  will  give  you,  at  least,  4  to  1  of  the 
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gammon;  whereas,  if  jou  have  only  two  of  his  men  up,  the 
odds  are  that  you  do  not  gammon  hun. 

v.  If  you  play  for  a  hit  only,  1  or  2  men  taken  up  of  your 
ndyersary's,  makes  it  surer  than  a  greater  number,  provided 
your  tables  are  made  up. 

Directions  how  to  carry  your  Men  home. 

VI.  When  you  carry  your  men  home,  in  order  to  lose  no 
point,  you  are  to  carry  the  most  distant  man  to  your  adversary's 
bar  point,  that  b€>ing  the  first  stage  you  are  to  place  it  on ;  the 
next  stage  is  six  points  further,  viz.,  the  place  where  your 
adversary's  ^ve  men  are  first  placed  out  of  his  tables ;  the  next 
stage  is  upon  the  six  point  in  your  tables.  This  method  is  to 
be  pursued  till  all  your  men  are  broij^ht  home,  except  two, 
when,  by  losing  a  point,  you  may  often  save  your  gammon,  by 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  two  fives,  or  two  fours  to  save  it. 

VII.  If  you  play  to  win  a  hit  only,  endeavour  to  gain  either 
your  own  or  your  adversary's  cinque  point;  and  if  that  feils, 
by  your  being  hit  by  your  adversary,  and  you  find  that  he  is 
forwarder  than  you,  you  must  throw  more  men  into  his  table. 
Thus:  put  a  man  upon  your  cinque  or  bar  point,  and  if  your 
adversary  neglects  to  hit  it,  you  may  then  gain  a  forward  in- 
stead of  a  back  game ;  but  if  he  hits  you,  you  must  play  a  baek 
game,  and  then  the  greater  number  of  men  which  are  taken 
np,  the  better  it  xnakes  your  game,  because  you  by  that 
means  preserve  your  game  at  home;  and  you  must  then  always 
endeavour  to  gain  both  your  adversary's  ace  and  trois  points, 
or  his  ace  and  deuce  points,  and  take  care  to  keep  three  men 
upon  his  ace  point,  that  if  you  chance  to  hit  him  from  thence, 
that  point  may  remain  still  secure  to  you. 

VTII.  At  ih.^  beginning  of  a  set  do  not  play  for  a  back  game, 
because  by  so  doing  you  would  play  to  a  great  disadvantage, 
running  the  risk  of  a.  gammon  to  win  a  single  hit. 

Directions  for  Playing  at  setting  out  the  Thirty-six  Chances  of 
Dice^for  a  Gammon,  or  for  a  Single  Hit, 

I.  Two  aces  (the  best  of  all  first  throws),  to  be  played 
two  on  your  cinque  point,  and  two  on  the  bar  point  for  a 
gammon,  or  for  a  hit. 
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II.  Two  sixes  (the  seeond  best  throw),  should  be  plaved 
iwo  OD  your  adversary's  bar  point,  and  two  on  your  own  \mt 
point,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

III.  Two  trois,  two  to  be  played  on  your  cinque  point,  and 
the  other  two  on  your  trois  point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a 
gammon  only. 

IV.  Two  deuces,  to  be  played  on  the  quatre  point  in  your 
own  tables,  and  two  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

V.  *  Two  fours,  to  be  brought  over  fix)m  the  five  men  placed 
in  your  adversaiy's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  put  upon  the  cinque 
pouit  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

VI.  Two  fives,  to  be  brought  over  ttom  the  five  men  placed 
in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  put  on  the  trois 
point  in  your  own  tables  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

VII.  Size  ace,  you  are  to  make  your  bar  point,  for  a  gam- 
mon, or  for  a  hit. 

VIII.  Size  deuce,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  placed  on 
the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit, 

IX.  Six  and  three,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  your  adver- 
sary's  ace  point,  as  far  as  he  will  go,  for  a  ganmion,  or  a  bit. 

X.  Six  and  four,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  your  adversary's 
ace  point,  as  far  as  he  will  go,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XI.  Six  and  five,  a  man  to  be  carried  from  your  adver* 
sary's  ace  point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XII.  Cinque  and  quatre,  a  man  to  be  carried  from  your  ad- 
versary's  aca  point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a  gammon,  or  a 
hit. 

Xin.  Cinque-tiois,  to  make  the  trois  point  in  your  table, 
for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XIV.  Cinque-deuce,  to  play  two  men  from  the  five  placed 
in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XV.  Cinque-ace,  to  bring  one  man  from  the  five  placed 
in  your  adversary's  outer  tables  for  the  cinque,  and  to  play 
one  man  down  on  the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tables  for  the 
ace,  for  a  gammon  only. 

XVI.  Quatre-trois,  two  men  to  be  brought  firom  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a 
hit. 

XVII.  Quatre-deuce  to  make  the  quatre  point  in  your  own 
tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 
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XVIII.  Qnatre-ace,  to  plaj  a  man  from  t^e  five  placed  Ui 
your  adyersary's  outer  tables  for  the  quatre,  and  for  the  ace, 
to  play  a  man  down  upon  the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tables, 
for  a  gammon  only. 

XIX.  Trois-deuce,  two  men  to  be  brought  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  lor  a  gammon  only. 

3CX.  Trois-tice,  to  make  the  cinque  point  in  yom:  own  tables, 
for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XXI.  Deuce-ace,  to  play  one  man  from  the  five  placed 
in  your  adversary's  tables  for  the  deuce;  and  for  the  ace,  to 
play  a  man  down  upon  the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tables, 
for  a  gammon  only. 


Directions  how  to  Play  the  Chances  that  are  marked  thus  (*} 
when  you  are  only  to  Play  for  a,  Hit. 

I.  *  Two  trois,  two  of  them  are  to  be  played  on  your  cinque 
point  in  your  own  tables,  and  with  the  other  two  take  the 
quatre  point  in  your  adversary's  tables. 

II.  ♦Two  deuces,  two  of  them  are  to  be  played  on  your 
quatre  point  in  your  own  tables,  and  with  the  other  two  take 
the  trois  point  in  your  adversary's  tables. 

The  two  foregoing  cases  are  to  be  played  in  this  manner,  for 
this  reason,  viz.  That  thereby  you  avoid  being  shut  up  in  your 
adversary's  tables,  and  hove  the  chance  of  throwing  high 
doublets  to  win  the  hit. 

III.  *Two  fours,  two  of  them  are  to  take  your  adversary's 
cinque  point  in  his  tables ;  and  for  the  other  two,  two  men  are 
to  be  brought  from  the  five  placed  in  yonr  adversary's  tables. 

IV.  1.*  Cinque-nee,  play  the  cinque  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  play  the  ace  from  your 
adversary's  ace  point. 

V.  2.  *  Quatre-ace,  play  the  quatre  from  ihe  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace  from  the  men 
on  your  adversary's  ace  point. 

VI.  3 ♦Deuce-ace,  play  -flbe  deuce  from  the  five  mex 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace  from  your  ad- 
versary's ace  point. 

The  three  last  chances  are  played  in  this  manner,  for,  by 
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laying  an  ace  down  in  jour  adversary's  tables,  jcn  hMve  a 
probability  of  throwing  deuce  aoe,  trois  deuce,  quatre  trois, 
or  size  cinque,  in  two  or  three  throws ;  in  any  cf  which  cases 
you  are  to  make  a  point,  which  gives  you  the  better  of  tiie 
hit. 

You  may  observe,  by  the  directions  given  in  this  chapter, 
that  you  are  to  play  nine  chances  out  of  the  thir^-six  in  a 
different  manner  for  a  single  hit,  to  what  you  would  do  wfaea 
playing  ^or  a  gammon. 


Some    OhservationSj    Hints,   and    Cautions,  which  care  to  bs 
attended  to, 

I.  By  the  directions  given  to  play  for  a  gammon,  you  are 
voluntarily  to  make  some  blots,  the  odds  being  in  your  favor* 
that  they  are  not  hit ;  but  should  it  so  happen,  that  any  blot 
is  hit,  as  in  this  case,  you  will  have  three  men  in  yovnr  adver- 
sary's tables,  you  must  then  endeavour  to  secure  your  adver- 
sary's cinque,  quatre,  or  trois  point,  to  prevent  a  gammon,  and 
must  be  very  cautious  how  you  suffer  your  adversary  to  take  up 
a  fourth  man. 

II.  Take  care  not  to  crowd  your  game  at  any  time,  if  possible. 
What  is  meant  by  crowding  a  game,  is  the  putting  many  men 
either  upon  your  trois  or  deuce  point  in  your  own  tables ; 
which  is,  in  effect,  losing  those  men,  by  not  having  them  in 
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tides,  by  crowding  your  game,  to  attempt  to  save  a  gam- 
mon, you  are  often  gammoned ;  because  when  your  adversary 
finds  your  game  open,  by  being  crowded  in  your  own  tables, 
he  may  then  play  his  game  as  he  thinks  fit. 

III.  By  recourse  had  to  the  calculations,  you  may  know  what 
are  the  Odds  of  your  entering  a  single  man  upon  any  certain 
numbor  of  points,  and  by  that  means  you  may  play  your  game 
accordingly. 

IV .  If  you  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot,  by  recourse  to  the 
calculation  for  hitting  it,  you  will  find  the  chances  for  and 
against ;  and  consequently  you  will  be  enaUed  to  judge  hov 
to  play  your  game  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

V.  You  wUl  also  find  by  the  calculations,  the  odda  for  and 
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againet  yoa,  upon  being  hit  bj  douUe  dice,  and  ccMiseqnently 
you  will  choose  soch  a  method  of  play  as  is  most  to  your 
adyantage. 

YI.  Kit  is  necessary  to  make  a  run,  in  order  to  win  a  hit,  and 
you  would  know  to  a  point  which  is  the  forwarder,  take  the 
foUowii^  method : 

Begin  with  reckoning  how  many  points  you  must  hare,  to 
bring  home  to  your  size  point  in  your  own  tables,  the  man 
that  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  it,  and  do  the  like  by 
every  other  man  that  is  abroad ;  when  the  numbers  of  those 
absentees  are  summed  up,  add  to  them  the  following  numbers 
for  those  already  in  your  own  taldes,  (supposing  the  men  that 
were  abroad  as  on  your  siae  point  for  bearing)  namely,  six  for 
every  man  on  the  size  point,  five  for  every  man  on  the  cinque 
point,  four  for  erer^  man  on  the  quatre  point,  three  for  every 
man  on  the  trois  pomt,  two  for  every  man  on  the  deuce  point, 
and  one  for  every  man  on  your  ace  point.  Do  the  like  to 
^our  adverraiy's  game,  and  then  you  will  know  which  of  you 
IS  forwardest,  and  likeliest  to  win  the  hit. 

Obiervattoru  and  Dtreciums  for  a  Learner  who  has  made 
some  Progress  at  Back-gammon  ;  particularly  Directions  for 
bearing  hie  men, 

I.  If  your  adversary  be  greatly  bdbre  you,  nev^  play  a  man 
from  your  quatre,  trois,  or  deuce  points,  in  order  to  bear  that 
Bian  mun  the  point  where  you  put  it,  because  nothing  but 
high  doublets  can  give  you  any  chance  for  the  hit ;  therefore, 
instead  of  playing  an  ace  or  a  deuce  from  any  of  the  afore- 
said points,  always  play  them  on  from  your  size  or  highest 
point ;  by  which  means  you  will  find,  that  throwing  two  fives, 
or  two  fours,  will,  upon  having  eased  your  size  and  cinque 
points,  be  of  great  advantage  to  you :  Whereas,  had  your  size 
point  remained  loaded,  you  must,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  play 
at  l^igih  those  fives  andfi>ur8. 

II.  Whenever  you  have  taken  up  two  of  your  adversary's 
men,  and  happen  to  have  two,  three,  or  more  points  made 
in  your  own  tables,  never  fail  qireading  your  men,  in  order 
either  to  take  a  new  point  in  your  tables,  or  to  be  ready 
tu  hit  the  man  your  adversaiy  may  happen  to  enter.    As  soon 
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as  he  enters  one  of  his  men,  you  are  to  compare  his  game  witk 
your's ;  and  if  you  find  your  game  equal  to  his,  or  better, 
never  fail  taking  his  man  up,  if  you  can,  hecause  it  is  25  to  11 
against  his  hitting  you ;  whkh  chance  being  so  much  in  your 
fftTor,  you  ought  always  to  run  that  risk,  when  you  bavd 
already  two  of  his  men  up. 

There  is  this  exception  to  this  rule,  that  if  you  play  for  aaingle 
hit  only,  and  your  playing  that  throw  othendse  gives  you  a 
better  chance  for  the  hit,  you  ought  not  to  take  up  that 
man. 

III.  Never  be  deterred  from  taking  up  any  one  man  of  your 
adversary's,  by  the  apprehension  of  his  hitting  you  with  dou- 
ble dice,  because  the  fairest  probability  your  adversary  has  of 
hitting  you,  is  5  to  1  against  nim. 

lY .  if  you  should  happen  to  have  five  points  covered  in  your 
tables,  and  to  have  taken  up  one  of  your  adversary's  men,  and 
are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot  out  of  your  tables,  rather  leave  it 
upon  doublets,  than  any  other  chance,  because  doublets  are  35 
to  I  against  his  hitting  you,  and  any  other  chance  is  but  17  to 
1  against  him. 

V .  Two  of  your  adversary's  men  in  your  tables,  are  better 
for  a  hit,  than  any  greater  number,  provided  your  game  be  for- 
wardest,  because  his  having  three  or  more  men  in  your  tables, 
gives  him  more  chance  to  hit  you,  than  if  he  had  only  two 
men  there. 

VI.  If  you  are  to  leave  a  blot,  upon  entering  a  man  in 
your  adversary's  tables,  or  otherwise,  and  have  it  in  your 
choice  to  leave  it  upon  what  point  you  please,  always  choose 
that  which  is  the  most  disadvantageous  to  him.  To  illustrate 
this  by  an  example,  let  us  suppose  it  his  interest  to  hit  you  or 
take  you  up  as  soon  as  you  enter,  in  that  case  leave  the  blot 
upon  his  lowest  point ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  his  deuce,  rather 
than  upon  his  trois  point,  or  upon  his  trois,  preferable  to 
his  quatre  point ;  or  upon  his  quatre,  preferable  to  his  cinque 
point ;  because,  (as  has  been  mentioned  before)  all  the  men 
your  adversary  plays  upon  his  trois,  or  his  deuce  points* 
are  deemed  as  lost,  bemg  in  a  great  measure  out  of  play, 
those  men  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  make  his  cinque 
point,  and  consequendy  his  game  will  be  crowded  there,  and 
o|)en  elsewhere,  whereby  you  will  be  able  also  much  to  annoy 
him. 
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VII.  To  prevent  yoar  adversary  from  bearing  his  men  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  when  you  are  running  to  save  yonr 
gammon ;  as,  for  instance,  suppose  you  should  have  two  men 
upon  his  ace  point,  and  several  other  men  abroad,  though  yoa 
should  lose  one  point  or  two  in  putting  your  men  into  vour 
tables,  yet  it  is  your  interest  to  leave  a  man  upon  your  adver- 
sary's ace  point,  which  wiU  have  this  consequence  ;  that  it 
will  prevent  his  bearing  his  men  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
will  also  give  you  the  chance  of  his  making  a  bolt,  which  you 
may  chance  to  hit.  But  if,  upon  a  calculation,  you  find  that 
you  have  a  throw,  or  a  probability  of  saving  your  gammon, 
never  wait  for  a  blot,  because  the  odds  are  greatly  against 
hitting  it. 


Ques^  shewing  haw  to  calculate  the  odds  of  saving  or  winning 
a  Gammon^ 


I.  Suppose  your  tables  are  made  up,  and  that  you  have  taken 
up  one  of  your  adversary's  men ;  and  suppose  your  adversary 
has  so  many  men  alHxmd  as  require  three  throws  to  put  them 
in  his  tables : 

It  is  then  about  an  equal  wager  that  you  ganunon 
him. 

Because,  in  all  probability,  you  will  bear  two  men  b^ 
fore  you  open  your  table,  and  when  you  bear  the  third 
man,  you  ¥all  be  obliged  to  open  your  size  or  cinque  point ; 
in  that  case  it  is  probable,  that  your  adversary  must  take  two 
throws  before  he  enters  his  man  in  your  tables,  and  two  throw? 
more  befote  he  puts  that  man  into  his  own  tables,  and  three 
throws  more  to  put  into  his  own  tables  the  men  which  were 
abroad,  which  m  all,  make  seven  throws ;  and  as  you  have 
twelve  men  to  bear,  these  probably  will  take  seven  throws  in 
bearing,  because  you  may  twice  be  obliged  to  make  an  aoe,  or 
a  deuce,  before  you  can  bear  all  your  men. 

No  mention  is  made  of  doublets  on  either  side,  that  event 
being  equal  to  each  party. 

The  foregoing  case  shows  it  is  in  your  power  to  calculate 
very  nearly  the  odds  of  saving  or  winning  a  gammon  upoii 
most  ocxsasions. 
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IT.  Suppose  I  have  three  men  upon  mj  adrenaiy^s  ace 
point,  and  five  points  in  mj  tables,  and  that  my  adyersary  has 
all  his  men  in  lus  tables,  three  upon  each  of  his  five  highest 
points: 

What  is  the  probability  for  his  gammoning  me,  or  not  ? 

For  his  bearing  3  men  from  his  6  point,  is  18 
from  his  5  point,  15 
from  his  4  point,  12 
from  his  3  point,  9 

from  his  2  point,  6 

Total,    60 

To  bring  my  three  men  from  my  adversary's  ace 
point,  to  my  size  point  in  my  tables,  being  for 

each  18  points,  makes  in  all  54 

The  remainder  is      6 

And  besides  the  six  points  in  your  favor,  there  is  a  fur- 
ther consideration  to  be  added  for  you,  which  is,  that  your 
adversary  may  make  one  or  two  blots  in  bearing,  as  is  fi>e- 
quently  the  case.  You  see  by  this  calculation,  that  you  have 
greatly  the  better  of  the  probability  of  saving  your  gammon. 
This  case  is  supposed  upon  an  equality  of  tlurowing. 
III.  Suppose  I  leave  two  blots,  neither  of  which  can  be 
hit  but  by  double  dice ;  to  hit  the  one,  that  cast  must  be  eight, 
and  to  hit  the  other  it  must  be  nine ;  by  which  means  my 
adversary  has  only  one  die  to  hit  either  of  them. 

What  are  the  odds  of  his  hitting  either  of  these  bolts  ? 

The  chances  on  two  dice  are  in  all,  86. 

The  chff"<y^  to  hit  8  are,  6  and  2  twice,  .        2 

5  and  3  twice,  .  .2 

2  deuces        ...        1 

2  fours,      .        .         .         .1 

The  chances  to  hit  9  are,  6  and  3  twice,  2 

5  and  4  twice,  .        .         .2 

2  trois,  ...         1 

Total  chances  foT  hitting,    .        .       11 

Remaining  chances  for  not  hitting,  25 

8o  that  it  is  25  toll  that  he  will  not  hit  either  of  those  hbtt. 
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IV.  To  give  another  example,  let  us  suppose  that  I'  leave 
two  other  blots  than  the  former,  which  cannot  be  hit  but  bj 
double  dice,  the  one  must  be  hit  hj  eight,  and  the  other  by 
seven. 

What  are  the  odds  of  my  adversary's  hitting  either  of 
these  blots  ?  ' 

The  chances  on  two  dice  are  in  all,  36. 

The  chances  to  hit  8  are,  6  and  2  twice,  .        .      2 

5  and  3  twice,  .  .  2 
two  fours,       ...       1 

two  deuces,  .        .          1 

The  chances  to  hit  7  are,  6  and  1  twice,  .        .     2 

5  and  2  twice,  .         .          2 

4  and  3  twice,  .         .      2 

Total  chances  for  hitting,     .       .         12 

Bemain  chances  for  not  hitting,        .  24 

Therefore  it  is  two  to  one  that  I  am  not  hit. 

The  like  method  is  to  be  taken  with  three,  four,  or  five  blots 
upon  double  dice ;  or  with  blots  made  upon  double  and  single 
dice  at  the  same  time;  you  are  then  only  to  find  out  (by  Sie 
table  of  36  chances)  how  many  there  are  to  hit  any  of  those 
blots,  and  add  all  together  in  one  sum,  which  subtract  from 
the  number  of  36,  which  is  the  whole  of  the  chances  upon  two 
dice :   so  doing  resolves  any  question  required. 

V.  The  following  cases  are  to  show  a  way  of  calculating 
which  may  be  called  a  mechanical  way  of  solving  questions 
of  the  like  nature. 

What  are  the  odds  of  throwing  7  twice,  before  10  once  ? 

It  is  5  to  4  that  10  is  thrown  once  before  7  is  thrown 
twice,  which  is  demonstrated  as  follows : 

Suppose  the  stake  depending  is  nine  pounds,  my  first  throw 
entitles  me  to  have  one-third  part  of  that  money,  because  7 
has  6  chances  for  it,  and  10  hius  but  3  chanpos,  and  therefore 
it  is  two  to  one. 
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£     9.     d. 

For  the  first  throw d    0    0 

Having  taken  3/.  out  of  the  9/.  ior  the  first  throw, 
the  remainder  is  6/.  out  of  which  a  third  part  is 
to  be  taken  for  the  second  throw  2    0    0 

The  total  is,    5    0    0 
Remains,    4     0    0 


I 


The  whole  stake  is,   X9     0     0 


yi.  What  are  the  odds  of  entering  a  man  upon  any  certain 
point  in  two  throws  ? 

Suppose  36  shillings  is  the  whole  stake  depending,  what 
is  my  share  of  that  stake,  haying  laid  18  shillings  that  I 
enter  in  two  throws  ?  By  the  calculations  in  the  table  oi  36 
chances,  it  is  found  that  I  haye  11  chances  out  of  the  36  fiir 
entering  the  first  throw,  for  which  therefore  I  am  entitled  to 
11  out  of  the  36  shillings. 

The  stake  is,    0  36    0 

For  the  first  throw,    0  11     0 


Remains,    £0  25    0 


The  remainaer,  being  2^5  shilBngs,  is  to  be  di- 
yided  into  36  equal  parts,  of  which  I  am  en- 
titled to  eleyen  of  those  parts,  which  makes 
7s.  7^<^.,for  the  second  throw  .        .077^ 


Adding  this  to  the  other  11  shillings,  makes  my 

shareof  thestake  to  be  .         0  18  7^ 

Then  my  adversary^  share  will  be  .     0  17  4f 

Total  of  the  stake,   £0  36     0 


Therefore  it  is  yery  nearly  15  to  14  in  &yor  of  entering  a 
man  upon  any  certain  point  in  two  throws. 

Chaptbb  YIII. — Criiieal  case/nr  a  Back^game. 

I.  Let  us  suppose  A  plays  the  fore-game,  and  that  all  hit 
men  are  placed  Li  the  usual  manner : 
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For  B*8  game  suppose,  tliat  fourteen  of  his  men  are  placed 
upon  his  aaversary's  aoe  point,  and  one  man  upon  his  adver* 
Mary's  deuce  point,  and  that  B  is  to  throw ; 

Which  game  is  likeliest  to  win  the  hit  ? 

A's  is  the  best  by  21  for,  to  20  against;  because,  if  B* 
misses  an  ace  to  take  his  adversary's  deuce  point,  which  is  25 
to  1 1  against  him,  A  is,  in  that  case,  to  take  up  B's  men  in 
his  tabks,  either  singly,  or  to  make  points ;  and  if  B  secures 
either  A's  deuce  or  trois  point,  in  that  case,  A  is  to  lay  as 
many  men  down  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  hit,  that  thereby 
he  may  get  a  back-game. 

When  you  are  pretty  well  versed  in  the  game  of  Back- 
gammon,  by  practising  this  back-game,  you  will  become  a 
greatei  proficient  in  the  game  than  by  any  other  method,  be- 
cause it  clearly  demonstrates  the  whole  power  of  the  back- 
game. 

II.  Let  us  suppose  A  to  have  five  men  placed  upon  his  size 
point,  five  men  upon  hia  quatre  point,  and  five  men  upon  his 
deuce  point,  all  in  his  own  tables : 

And  suppose  B  to  have  three  men  placed  upon  A's  ace 
point,  three  men  upon  A's  trois  point,  and  three  men  upon  A's 
cinque  point ;  let  B  also  have  three  men  upon  his  size  point 
in  lus  own  tables,  and  three  men  placed  out  of  his  tables,  in 
the  usual  manner : 

Who  has  the  better  of  the  hit  ? 

It  IB  an  equal  game ;  but  to  play  it  critically,  the  diflS- 
culty  lies  upon  B,  who  is  in  the  first  place  to  endeavour  to 
gain  his  cinque  and  quatre  points  in  his  own  tables ;  and 
when  that  is  effected,  he  is  to  lay  two  men  from  A's  cinque 
point,  in  order  to  oblige  his  adversary  to  blot,  by  throwing  an 
ace,  which,  if  B  hits,  he  will  have  tide  fairest  probability  of 
winning  the  hit 

Back-game. 

III.  Suppose  A  has  three  men  upon  B's  aoe  point,  and 
three  men  upon  B's  deuce  point,  also  three  men  upon  hia  size 
point  in  his  own  tables,  and  three  men  upon  his  usual*  point 
out  of  his  tables,  and  three  men  where  his  five  men  are  usoallv 
placed  in  his  adversary's  tables: 
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And  let  us  sappoee  B  has  his  men  plaeed  in  the  same  man- 
net,  both  in  his  own  and  his  adrenary's  tables,  with  this 
difference  only,  viz.  instead  of  having  three  men  put  upon  A*s 
deuce  point,  let  him  have  three  men  upon  A*8  trois  point : 

Q,  Who  has  the  best  of  the  hit? 

A.  A,  because  the  ace  and  trois  points  are  not  so  good  Bar 
a  hit,  as  the  aoe  and  deuce  points  in  your  adTersaiy's  tables, 
for  when  you  are  bearii^  your  men,  you  hare  the  deuce  point 
in  your  own  tables  to  pky  your  men  upon,  which  often  pre- 
vents your  making  a  blot,  which  must  happen  otherwise  to 
your  adversary ;  and  take  care  to  lay  down  men  to  be  hit 
as  often  as  you  can,  in  order  to  keep  your  game  bai^waid, 
and  for  the  same  reason  avoid  hitting  any  blots  whidi  your 
adversary  makes. 

A  Case  of  Curiosity  and  Instruction, 

IV.  Let  us  suppose  A  has  his  fifteen  men  upon  B's  ace 
point,  B  is  supposed  to  have  his  bar  point,  also  his  sise,  cin- 
que, quatre,  and  trois  points  in  his  own  tables : 

How  many  throws  is  A  likely  to  take  to  bring  his  fifteen 
men  into  his  own  tables,  and  to  bear  them  ? 

A .  You  may  undertake  to  do  it  in  seventy-five  throws. 

It  is  odds  in  A's  fiivor  that  he  throws  an  ace  in  two  throws ; 
it  IB  also  odds  in  A*s  &vor  that  he  throws  a  six  in  two  throws; 
when  these  events  happen,  A  has  a  probability  of  not  wanting 
above  two  or  three  throws  to  play  till  he  has  got  all  his  fifteen 
men  into  his  own  tables :  therefore,  by  a  former  rule  laid 
down  to  bring  your  men  home,  and  also  for  bearing  your  men, 
you  may  be  able  to  find  out  the  probability  of  the  number  of 
throws  required.     Note,  B  stands  still,  and  does  not  play. 

A  Case  of  Curiosity  and  Instruction. 

V.  Where  A  and  B  shall  play  as  £ast  as  usual,  and  yet  A 
shall  make  the  hit  last,  probably,  for  many  hours. 

We  will  suppose  B  to  have  borne  thirteen  men,  and  that  A 
has  taken  up  the  two  remaining  men : 

And  let  us  suppose  that  A  has  fifteen  men  in  B's  tables,  via. 
three  men  upon  his  size  point,  three  men  upon  his  ciaque 
point,  three  upon  his  quatre  point,  three  upon  his  trois  poin^ 
two  upon  his  deuce  point,  and  one  upon  his  ace  point: 
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The  method,  which  A  is  to  take,  is  this :  let  him  bring  his 
filteen  men  home,  by  always  securing  six  dose  points,  till  B  has 
entered  his  two  men,  and  brought  them  upon  any  certain  point ; 
as  soon  as  B  has  gained  that  point,  A  must  open  an  ace,  deuce, 
or  trois,  or  all  three ;  which  effected,  B  hits  one  of  them,  and 
A,  taking  care  to  have  two  or  three  men  in  B's  tables,  is  ready 
to  hit  that  man ;  and  also,  he  being  assured  of  taking  up  the 
other  man,  has  it  in  his  power  to  prolong  the  hit  to  almost  any 
length,  provided  he  takes  care  not  to  open  Buch  points,  as  two 
fours,  two  fives,  or  two  sixes,  but  always  to  open  the  ace, 
deuce,  or  trois  points,  for  B  to  hit  him. 

VI.  To  know  what  are  the  odds  upon  two  dice,  for  throwing 
two  sixes,  two  fives,  <a  two  fours,  in  three  throws ;  by  me- 
chanical calculation,  it  may  be  found  thus : 

A.  Supposing  36  shillings  to  be  the  stake  depending,  s.  d, 
the  thrower  will  be  entitl^  to  have  for  his  first  throw,  3    0 
which  deducted  out  of  36,  remains  33 ;  which  divided 
again  into  36  parts,  make  so  many  eleven  penoes,  out  of 
which  the  thrower  is  to  have  3  for  his  second  throw,       2    9 

The  remainder,  30  shillings  and  three  pence,  is  again 
to  be  divided  into  36  parts ;  dividing  the  30  shillings  so, 
make  so  many  ten  penoes^  and  the  three  pence  divided 
into  so  many  parts,  make  so  many  thirds  of  farthings, 
of  ipdiich  the  thrower  is  to  have  three  parts  for  his  share 
for  his  third  throw 2  6^ 

Total  for  the  thrower  8  3^ 

So  that  it  is  27<.  Bid,  to  S$.  S\d,  against  the  thrower; 
which  reduoed  into  the  smallest  number,  is  very  nearly  as  10 
to  3,  that  two  sixes,  or  two  fives,  or  two  fours,  are  not  thrown 
in  two  throws. 

Back-Sfame. 

Vn.  Suppose  A  to  have  two  men  upon  his  6L£e  point  in  hit 
own  tables,  three  men  upon  his  usual  point  in  his  outer  table,  two 
men  upon  the  point  where  his  five  men  are  usually  placed  in  his 
adversary's  tables,  five  men  upon  his  adversary's  ace  poiat,  and 
three  men  upon  his  adversary's  quatre  point : 

And  suppose  B  to  have  two  men  upon  his  size  point  in  his 
own  tables,  three  men  upon  his  usual  point  inhisouter  taUe^ 

2d 
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two  men  upon  the  point  where  his  five  men  are  usually  [daced 
in  his  adversary's  tables,  five  men  upon  his  adversary**  ace 
point,  and  three  men  upon  his  adversary's  trois  point : 

Who  has  the  fairest  chance  to  win  the  hit? 

A  has,  because  he  is  to  play  either  an  ace,  or  a  deuoe, 
from  his  adversary's  ace  point,  in  order  to  make  both  these 
points  as  occasion  ofl^rs ;  and  having  the  quatre  point  in  his 
adversary's  tables,  he  may  more  easily  bring  those  men  away, 
if  he  finds  it  necessary,  and  he  will  also  have  a  resting  place 
by  the  conveniency  of  that  point,  which  at  all  times  in  the 
game  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  running  for  the  hit>  or 
staying,  if  he  thinks  proper.  Whereas  B  cannot  so  readily 
come  m>m  the  trois  point  in  his  adversary's  tables. 

A  Case  of  Curiosity. 

I.  Let  us  suppose  A  and  B  i^aoe  their  men  in  the  following 
manner  for  a  hit: 

Suppose  A  to  have  three  men  upon  his  size  point  in  his  own 
tables,  three  men  upon  the  usual  point  inhis  outer  table,  and  nine 
men  upon  his  adversary's  ace,  deuce,  imd  trois  points,  three  men 
to  be  placed  upon  each  point;  andsunpose  B's  men  tobef^aoed 
in  his  own,  and  in  his  adverary's  tables,  in  the  same  order  and 
manner. 

The  result  is,  that  the  best  player  ought  to  win  the  hit ;  and 
the  dice  are  to  be  thrown  for,  the  situation  being  p^ectly 
equal  in  A's  and  B's  game. 

If  A  .throws  first,  let  him  endeavour  to  gain  his  adversary's 
cinque  point ;  when  that  is  effected,  let  hua  lay  as  many  blots 
as  possible,  to  tempt  B  to  hit  him ;  for  every  time  that  B  hits 
them  will  be  in  A's  favor,  because  it  puts  B  backward;  and 
let  A  take  up  none  of  B's  men  for  the  same  reason. 

A  is  always  to  endeavour  to  have  three  men  upon  each  of 
his  adversary's  ace  and  deuce  points ;  because  when  B  makes 
a  blot,  these  points  will  remain  secure,  and  by  zecourse  had 
to  a  former  case  (No.  V .  in  the  former  chapter)  when  A  has 
borne  five,  six,  or  more  men,  yet  A  may  secure  six  dose 
points  out  of  his  tables,  in  order  to  prevent  B  horn  getting 
his  man  home ;  and  bv  recourse  had  to  the  calculations,  he 
may  easily  find  out  (m  case  he  makes  up  his  tables)  who 
has  the  better  of  the  hit ;  tmd  if  he  finds  that  B  is  forwmrder. 
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he  is  then  to  endeaTour  to  lay  such  blots  to  be  taken  up  by  his 
advenaiy,  as  may  siye  him  a  chance  for  taking  up  another 
man,  in  case  B  should  happen  to  have  a  blot  at  homfe. 

Those  who  play  tha  foregoing  game  well,  may  be  ranked  in 
the  first  form. 

A  Que  of  Curionty, 

II.  A  and  B  play  at  Backgammon.  A  has  borne  thirteen  men, 
and  has  two  men  to  bear  upon  Ids  deuce  point,  B  has  thirteen 
men  in  his  own  tables,  with  two  men  to  enter.  B  is  to  throw,  and 
to  name  the  throws  both  for  himself  and  A,  but  not  to  hit  a  blot 
on  either  side : 

What  throws  is  B  to  name  for  both  parties,  in  order  to 
save  his  gammon  ? 

B  calls  for  himself  two  aces,  which  enter  his  two  men 
upon  A*s  aoe  point.  B  also  calls  two  aces  for  A,  and  conse- 
quently A  cannot  either  bear  a  man,  nor  play  one ;  then  B  calls 
for  twosixes  for  himself  and  carries  one  man  home  upon  his  size 
point  in  his  own  tables,  and  the  other  he  places  upon  his  adyer- 
sary's  bar  point :  B  also  calls  size-ace  for  A,  so  that  A  has  one 
man  left  to  bear,  and  then  B  calls  for  himself  either  two  sixes, 
two  fives,  or  two  fours,  any  of  which  bear  a  man,  in  case  he  has 
men  inhis  own  tables  upon  those  points,  and  to  save  his  gammon. 

II.  The  following  question  is  to  be  attended  to,  as  being 
critical  and  instructiye  : — 

Suppose  that  all  the  points  both  on  yours  and  your  adver- 
sary's tables  are  covered : 

Also  that  you  have  one  man  to  carry  home,  but  that  he  has 
two  men  on  your  barr  point  to  carry  home,  which  lie  in  wait  to 
catch  your  man,  and  that  if  you  piss  him  you  are  to  win  the 
hit :  suppose  also  that  you  have  it  in  your  choice  to  run  the 
risk  of  bmng  hit,  by  7,  or  by  8,  both  of  which  are  chances 
upon  double  dice: — 

Which  of  these  chances  is  it  best  for  you  to  venture  ? 

That  of  7,  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  because  that 
the  dianees  of  beinff  hit  by  7,  or  by  8,  are  equal. 

Seoondly,  If  he  does  not  hit  7,  you  wiU  then  have  in  ^our 
favor  23  chances  to  13,  that  by  your  next  throw  you  either 
hit  him  or  pass  beyond  him. 

Thirdly,  In  case  your  second  throw  should  happen  to  be 
2  D  2 
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under  7,  and  tliat  consequently  you  cannot  hit  him,  yet  you 
may  play  that  cast  at  home,  and  consequently  lea^e  tiie  blot 
upon  double  dice. 

Whereas  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  had  left  the  blot  upon  8« 
Tou  would  have  made  a  bad  choice,  for  the  reasons  folloiw- 
mg:— 

First.  Because  the  chances  of  being  hit  by  7,  or  by  8,  are 
only  equal. 

Secondly.  Because  if  you  should  escape  the  being  hit  by  8, 
yet  you  woidd  then  haye  but  17  chances  in  your  &Tor, 
against  19  for  either  hitting  him,  or  passing  beyond  him  by 
your  next  throw. 

Thirdly.  In  case  your  second  throw  should  happen  to  be 
size-ace,  which  is  short  of  him,  you  would  then  be  obliged  to 
play  the  man  that  is  out  of  your  tables,  not  being  able  to  play 
the  6  at  home,  and  consequently  to  leave  a  blot  to  be  hit  by 
a  single  (or  flat)  die;  whidi  event,  upon  supposition  that  vou 
play  for  18  shillings  a  game,  would  entide  him  to  11  eiiil- 
liugs  of  the  whole  stake  depending 
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I.  If  you  take  a  man  from  any  point,  that  man  must  be 
played ;  the  same  must  be  done  if  two  men  are  taken  from  it. 

II.  You  are  not  understood  to  have  played  any  man,  tOl 
you  have  placed  him  upon  a  point,  and  quitted  him. 

III.  If  you  play  with  fourteen  men  only,  there  is  no 
penalty  attendii^^  it,  because  by  playing  with  a  lesser  numbei 
than  you  are  entitled  to,  you  play  to  a  disadvantage,  by  not 
having  the  additional  man  to  make  up  your  tables. 

IV .  If  you  bear  any  number  of  men,  before  vou  have  en- 
tered a  man  taken  up,  and  which  consequently  you  were 
obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  so  borne,  must  be  entered  again  in 
jrour  adversary's  tables,  as  well  as  the  man  taken  up. 

v.  If  you  nave  mistaken  your  throw,  and  played,  and  if 
your  ndrensij  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in  your  or  hu  choice  ta 
alter  it,  unless  both  parties  agree. 
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'  DRAUGHTS. 

This  interesting  and  highly  scientific  game  has,  by  several 
of  the  writers  upon  it,  been  held  to  have  preceded  chess,  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  root  or  source.  Whether  it  may 
daim  descent  from  the  Greeks  or  Scandinayians  is  a  point  that 
may  be  left  to  the  antiquarian  without  any  great  social  loss 
should  he  never  succeed  in  settling  it.  In  l^e  manner  the 
attempt  to  confer  upon  it  any  higher  character  than  that  of  a 
rational  means  for  me  employment  of  a  leisure  hour  may  as 
conveniently  be  spared.  The  utility — ^in  a  general  sense— of 
any  mere  game  of  science  or  skiU,  may  be  a  question  for  phi- 
losophy—but it  is  one  with  which  those  who  treat  of  its  prac- 
tical details  have  nothing  to  do— and  of  which  most  probably 
they  could  make  nothing,  if  they  had.  Chess,  according  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  dates  some  four  thousand  years  back:  if 
Draughts  anticipated  it,  then,  upon  the  principle  that  ''age  is 
honorable''  the  recreation  we  are  about  to  treat  of  is  one  of  no 
mean  pretensions.* 

We  do  not  discover  from  any  written  record,  that  Draughts 
was  much  practised  in  Europe  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  1668,  an  elaborate  treatise  upon  it  was  published 
in  Paris,  written  by  a  celebrated  professor  of  mathematics,  M. 
Mallet.  Nearly  a  century  later  Mr.  William  Pajoie,  teacher 
of  mathematics,  published  his  celebrated  Introduction  to  the 
Game  of  Draughts,  London,  1756.  Subsequently,  in  1767, 
appeared  "a  Companion  for  the  Draught-player,"  by  W. 
Painter,  and  there  are  other  essays  in  type,  but  none  that 
bear  any  comparison  with  ''The  Guide  to  the  Game  of 
Draughts,  by  Joshua  Sturges,  printed  for  the  author,  in  Lon- 
don, 1 800."  Sturges  worked  up  the  whole  of  his  predecessor's 
treatise  in  his  more  extended  work,  and  with  so  much  care 
and  diligence,  that  half  a  century  has  elapsed  without  disturb- 
ing the  authority  of  his  book.  Mr.  Walker  re-edited  Sturges 
in  1835,  and  this  improved  edition  is  here  given '  entire,  with 

*  In  Mr.  AngM'B  ''Sayage  Life  and  Scenes,**  it  is  stated  that 
draughts  U  played  by  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior  of  New 
Zealand,  under  the  name  of  E'mu,  and  that  it  does  not  seem  possible 
they  could  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  any  other  people. 
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some  additions  by  a  skilful  player  of  our  metropolis,  Mr. 
Martin. 

Draughts  it  should  always  be  remembered  is  nurely  a 
game  of  calculation,  and*  as  such  craves  wary  policy.  It 
u  played  by  two  prsons  upon  a  board  of  sixty-four  squares, 
oobred  alternates  Black  and  White,  or  any  other  two 
opposite  colors.  The  board  is  placed  with  an  upner  white 
comer  on  the  right  hand,  which  brings  the  double  white 
square  to  the  lower  right-hand  comer. 

Each  player  has  twelve  men ;  which  on  beginning  the  game, 
are  placed  on  their  respective  sides,  on  the  first  tnree  lines  of 
white  squares.  The  following  diagrams  represent  the  board 
and  men  in  their  original  position;  and  also  die  mode  in  which 
the  squares  are  conventionally  numbered  for  the  sake  of 
reference.*  It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  this  work,  the 
upper  half  of  the  board  is  occupied  by  the  twelve  Black  men, 
and  the  lower  half  by  their  antagonists,  the  White. 
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The  men  being  placed,  the  game  is  begun  by  each  player 
movine  alternately  one  of  his  men,  along  the  white  diagonal 
on  which  they  are  first  posted.  The  men  can  only  move  for- 
ward, either  to  the  right  or  left,  one  square  at  a  time,  unless 
they  have  attained  one  of  the  four  squares  on  the  extreme  line 
of  the  board,  on  which  they  become  kings,  and  can  move 
either  forward  or  backward,  but  still  only  one  square  at  a 
time.    The  men  take  in  the  direction  they  move,  by  leaping 

*  Practised  playera  who  hare  studied  printed  games  are  generally  so 
familiar  with  the  numerical  position  of  the  square  that  they  can  read  and 
.  (x>mprehend  a  aeries  of  intricate  moves  without  even  referring  to  the 
boaxd. 
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over  any  hostile  piece  or  pieces  that  may  be  immediately  con- 
ti^onB,  provided  there  be  a  vacant  white  square  behind  them. 
The  piece  or  pieces  so  taken  are  then  removed  from  off  the 
boarcU  and  the  man  taking  them  is  placed  on  the  square 
beyond.  If  several  pieces,  on  forward  diagonals,  shouM  he 
exposed  by  alternately  having  open  squares  behind  them,  thei^ 
may  all  be  taken  at  one  capture,  and  the  taking  piece  is  then 
placed  on  the  square  beyond  the  last  piece.  .  To  explain  the 
mode  of  taking  by  practical  illustration,  let  us  begin  by  placing 
the  draughts  in  their  ongional  position.  You  will  perceive 
that  if  Black  should  move  first  he  can  only  move  one  of  the 
men  placed  on  9,  10,  11,  or  12.^Supposing  him  then  to  play 
the  man  from  11  to  15,  and  White  answering  this  move  by 
playing  his  piece  from  22  to  18,  Black  can  take  White  by 
leaping  his  man  from  15  to  22  and  removing  the  captured 
piece  off  the  board.  Should  Black  not  take  in  the  above 
position,  but  move  in  another  direction,— for  instance,  from 
12  to  16,  he  is  liable  to  be  huffed;  that  is.  White  may  remove 
the  man  with  which  Black  should  have  taken,  from  the  board, 
as  a  penalty  for  not  taking;  for,  at  Draughts,  you  have  not  the 
option  of  refusing  to  take,  as  at  Chess,  but  must  always  take 
when  you  can,  whatever  be  the  consequence.  The  player 
who  is  in  a  position  to  huff  his  adversary  has  also  the  option 
of  insiBtmg  on  his  taking,  instead  of  standing  the  huff. .  When 
one  party  hnfis  the  other,  in  preference  to  compelling  the  take, 
he  does  not  replace  the  piece  Ids  adversary  moved;  but  simply 
removes  the  man  huffea,  from  off  the  board,  and  then  plays 
his  own  move.  Should  he,  however,  insist  upon  his  adversary 
taking  the  piece,  instead  of  standing  the  huff,  then  the  pawn 
improperly  moved  must  first  be  r^laced. 

To  give  another  example  of  huffing.  Suppose  a  white  man 
to  be  placed  at  28,  and  three  black  men,  at  24,  15,  and  6,  or 
24,  16,  and  8,  with  unoccupied  intervals  he  would  capture  all 
three  men,  and  make  a  king,  or  be  hufkd  for  omitting  to  take 
them  all,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  with  novices  to  take  one 
man,  and  overlook  a  second  or  third,  **  en  prise"  ($.«.,  liable  to 
betaken). 

When  either  of  the  men  reaches  one  of  the  extreme  squares 
of  the  board,  he  is,  as  already  indicated,  made  a  king,  by 
having  another  piece  put  on,  which  is  called  crowning  hini. 
The  kmg  can  move  or  take  both  forward  or  backward;  keep 
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iug,  of  course,  on  the  white  diagonals.    Both  the  kiu^  and 
common  man  can  take  any  number  of  pieces  At  once  which 
may  be  ^^  en  prise*'  at  one  move,  and  both  are  equally  liable  to 
be  huffed.   For  instance :  if  White  by  reaching  one  of  the  back 
squares  on  his  antagonist's  side,  say  No.  2,  had  gained  a  king, 
he  might  upon  having  the  move,  and  the  Black  pieces  (either 
kings  or  men)  being  conveniently  posted  at  No.  7,  16,  24,  23, 
and  14,  with  intermediate  blanks,  take  them  all  at  one  fell 
swoop,  remaining  at  square  9.  »  But  such  a  coup  could  hardly 
happen  in  English  draughts.    One  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
game,  even  at  its  very  opening,  is  to  push  on  for  a  king;  but 
•t  is  unnecessary  to  dweU  much  on  the  elementary  part  of  the 
^ence,  as  the  playing  through  one  of  the  many  games  an* 
nexed,  from  the  numbers,  wiU  do  more  in  the  way  of  teachii 
the  rudiments  of  Draughts,  than  the  most  elaborate  theoret' 
explanation. 

The  game  is  won  by  him  who  can  first  succeed  in  capturing, 
or  blocking  up,  all  his  adversaiy's  men,  so  that  he  has  nothing 
left  to  move ;  but  when  the  pieces  are  so  reduced  that  each 
player  has  but  a  very  small  degree  of  force  remaining ;  and, 
being  equal  in  numbers,  neither  can  hope  to  make  any  decided 
impression  on  his  antaeonist,  the  game  is  relinquished  as 
drawn.  It  is  obvious  mat  were  this  not  the  case,  and  both 
parties  had  one  or  two  kings,  the  game  might  be  prolonged  day 
and  night,  with  the  same  hopeless  chance  of  natural  termina- 
tion, as  at  the  first  moment  of  the  pieces  being  resolved  into 
the  position  in  question.  It  has  already  been  shewn  that  when 
a  man  reaches  one  of  the  squares  on  the  extreme  line  of  the 
board,  he  is  crowned  and  becomes  a  king;  but  there  is 
another  point  relative  to  this,  which  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand. The  man,  thus  reaching  one  of  the  extreme  squares, 
finishes  the  move  on  being  made  a  king,  and  cannot  take  any 
piece  which  may  be  "m  prise,'*  He  must  first  await  hu 
antagonist's  move,  and  should  he  omit  to  remove  or  fortify 
an  exposed  piece  it  may  then  be  taken.  To  exemplify  this, 
place  a  White  man  on  1 1 ,  and  Black  men  on  7  and  6 :— White, 
having  the  move,  takes  the  man  and  demands  that  his  own 
man  should  be  crowned ;  but,  he  cannot  take  the  man  on  6  at 
the  same  move;  which  he  could  do  were  his  piece  a  king 
when  It  made  the  first  capture.  But  if  the  piece  be  left  thero 
after  the  next  move  he  must  take  it. 
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In  particular  sitnations,  to  have  the  move  on  your  side,  is  a 

decisive  advantage.    This  is  a  matter   little  understood  by 

ordinary  players,  but  its    importance  will  fully  appear  by 

studying  Uie  critical  situations.     To  have  the  move,  signifies 

your  occupying  that  position  on  the  board  which  will  eventually 

enable  you  to  force  your  adversary  into  a  confined  situation, 

and  which  at  the  end  of  the  game,  secures  to  yourself  the 

last  move.     It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  where  your 

men  are  in  a  confined  state,  the  move  is  not  only  of  no  use 

to  you,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  may  occasion  the  loss  of  the 

^me.  >  To  know  in  any  particular  situation  whether  you  have 

the  move,  you  must  number  the  men  and  the  squares,  and  if 

the  men  are  even  and  the  squares  odd,  or  the  squares  even 

and  the  men  odd,  you  have  the  move.     With  even  men  and 

even  squares,  or  odd  men  and  odd  squares,  you  have  not  the 

move. — This  wiU  be  best  explained  by  an  example :  Look, 

then,  at  the  8th^  critical  situation,  where  White  plays  first ; 

there  the  adverse  men  are  even,  two  to  two :  but  the  White 

squares,  being  five  in  number,  are  odd.     The  squares  may  be 

thus  reckoned— firom  26,  a  White  king,  to  28,  a  Black  king, 

are  three,  viz.  31,  27,  and  24 — ^The  White  squares  between 

32,  a  White  man,  and  19,  a  Black  man,  are  two,  viz.  27  and 

23.     You  may  reckon  more  ways  than  one,  but  reckon  which 

way  you  will,  the  squares  will  still  be  found  odd,  and  therefore. 

White,  so  situated,  has  the  move.     When  you  have  not  the 

move,  you  must  endeavour  to  procure  it  by  giving  man  for 

man,  a  mode  of  play  fully  and  successfully  exemplified  in  this 

treatise. 

There  is  another  mode  which  will,  in  less  time  than  reckon- 
ing the  squares,  enable  you  to  see  who  has  the  move.  For 
instance,  if  you  wish  to  know,  whether  any  one  man  of  yotu-^s 
has  the  move  of  any  one  man  of  your  adversary's,  examine  the 
situation  of  both,  and  if  you  find  a  Black  square  on  the  right 
angle,  under  his  man,  you  have  the  move : — For  example, 
you  are  to  play  first,  and  your  White  man  is  on  30,  when 
your  adversay's  Black  man  is  on  3— In  this  situation,  you  will 
find  the  right  angle  in  a  black  square  between  31  and  32, 
immediately  imder  3,  and  therefore  you  have  the  move, 
lliis  Rule  will  apply  to  any  number  of  men,  and  holds  true  in 
every  case. 
Inhere  is  a  third  mode,  more  ingenious  still,  communicated 
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by  Mi.  Martin,  and  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Count 
aU  the  pieces  (of  both  ctAdn)  standing  on  those  columns 
(not  diagonals)  which  haye  a  white  square  at  the  bottom,  and 
if  the  number  be  odd,  and  White  has  to  play,  he  has  the 
move;  if  the  number  be  even,  the  move  is  with  Black. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  advantage  is  derived  from 
playing  first.  It  is  admitted,  that  he  who  {Mays  first  has  not 
the  move,  the  men  and  squares  being  then  both  even ;  but, 
though  hie  who  plays  second  has  the  move,  it  can  be  of  no 
service  to  him  in  that  stage  of  the  game. .  The  truth  is,  that 
when  the  combatants  continue  giving  man  for  man,  the  move 
will  alternately  belong  to  one  and  the  other.  The  first  player 
will  have  it  at  odd  men,  at  11,  9,  7,  5,  8,  and  1 ;  the  second 
player  will  have  it  at  even  men,  at  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  and  2 ; 
and  therefore  some  eiror  must  be  committed,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  before  the  move  can  be  forced  out  of  that 
direction. 

To  play  over  the  games  in  this  work,  number  the  White 
squares  on  your  diau^t-board  from  1  to  32,  and  remember 
that  in  our  diagram  me  Black  pieces  always  occupy  the  first 
twelve  squares.  The  abbreviations  are  so  obvious,  that  they 
cannot  need  explanation ; — as  B.  for  Black,  W.  for  White,  Var. 
for  Variation,  &c.  Occasionally,  stars  (asterisks)  are  intro- 
duced,to  point  out  the  move  causing  the  loss  of  the  game.  The 
learner  begins  with  the  first  game,  and  finding  the  leading 
move  to  be  11.  15  (that  is,  from  11  to  15),  knows  that  Black 
begins  the  game.  The  second  move  22.  18  belongs  to  White, 
and  the  game  is  thus  played  out ;  each  party  moving  alternately. 
After  finishing  the  game,  the  player  proceeds  to  examine  the 
variations  to  which  he  is  referred  by  the  letters  and  other 
directions.  The  numerous  variations  on  some  particular 
games,  and  the  consequent  necessity  each  time  of  going 
through  the  leading  moves  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
variation  arises,  will,  probably,  at  first,  occasion  some  little 
fatigue;  but  this  will  be  soon  forgotten  in  the  speedy  and 
decided  improvement  found  to  be  derived  firom  this  course  of 
study.  One  of  the  minor  advantages  resulting  from  a 
numerous  body  of  variations  is,  that,  in  tracing  them  out,  the 
leading  moves  are  so  frequently  repeated  that  they  become 
indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  player ;  who  thus  remembers 
which  inoves  are  to  be  shunned  as  dangerous  if  not  ruinous. 
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and  whieh  moyes  are  to  be  adopted  as  equally  sound  and 
scientific. 

As  to  general  advice  relative  to  draught-playing,  next  to 
nothing  can  be  learnt  firom  a  volume  of  such  instruction. 
The  various  modes  of  opening  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  examples.  Among  the  few  general  rules  that 
i^an  be  given  you  should  bear  in  mind,  that  it'  is  generally 
better  to  keep  your  men  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  than  to 
play  them' to  the  side  squares, — as,  in  the  latter  case,  one-half 
of  their  power  is  curtailed.  And  when  you  have  once  gained 
an  advantage  in  the  number  of  your  pieces  you  increase  the 
proportion  by  exchanges ;  but  in  forcing  them  you  must  take 
care  not  to  damage  your  (josition.  If  you  are  a  chess-player,  you 
will  do  well  to  compare  the  draughts  in  their  march  and 
mode  of  manceuvring  with  the  Pawns  at  Chess ;  which,  as 
well  as  the  Bishops,  or  other  pieces,  are  seldom  so  strong  on 
the  side  squares  as  in  the  centre  of  the  board.  Accustom 
yourself  to  play  slow  at  first,  and,  if  a  beginner,  prefer  playing 
with  those  who  will  agree  to  allow  an  unconditional  time 
for  the  consideration  of  a  difficult  position,  to  those  who  rigidly 
exact  the  observance  of  the  strict  law.  Never  touch  a  man 
without  moving  it,  and  do  not  permit  the  loss  of  a  few  games 
to  ruffle  your  temper,  but  rather  let  continued  defeat  act  as 
an  incentive  to  greater  efforts  both  of  study  and  practice. 
When  one  player  is  decidly  stronger  than  another,  he  should 
give  odds  to  make  the  game  equally  interesting  to  both 
parties.  There  must  be  a  great  disparity  indeed  if  he  can 
give  a  man,  but  it  is  very  common  to  give  one  man  in  a  rubber 
of  three  games ;  that  is,  m  one  of  the  wee  games,  the  superior 
player  engages  to  play  with  only  11  men  instead  of  12. 
Another  description  of  odds  consists  in  giving  the  drawn 
games ;  that  is,  the  superior  player  allows  the  weaker  part} 
to  reckon  as  won,  all  games  he  draws.  Never  play  with  a 
better  player  without  ofiering  to  take  such  odds  as  he  may 
choose  to  give.  If  you  find  yourself,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
superior  to  your  adversary,  that  you  feel  no  amusement  in 
playing  even— offer  him  odds,  and  should  he  refuse,  cease 
playing  with  him  unless  he  will  play  for  a  stake ;  the  losing 
whidi,  for  a  few  games  in  succession,  will  soon  faring  him  to 
his  senses,  and  make  him  willing  to  receive  the  odds  yon  offer. 
FoUow  the  rules  of  the  game  most  rigorously,  and  compel 
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your  antago'aist  to  do  the  same ;  without  which,  Draag^tB  are 
mere  child  s  play.  If  you  wish  to  improve,  play  with  better 
players,  in  preference  to  such  as  you  can  beat ;  and  take 
every  opportunity  of  looking;  on  when  fine  players  are  engaged. 
Never  touch  the  squares  of  the  board  with  your  finger,  as 
some  do,  firom  the  supposition  that  it  assists  their  powers  ol 
oalculation,  and  accustom  yourself  to  play  your  move  off-hand 
when  you  have  once  made  up  your  mind :  without  hovaing 
with  your  fingers  over  the  board  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  to 
the  great  anoyance  of  the  lookers-on.  While  you  play,  do 
not  foUl  into  the  vulgar  habit  of  incessantly  chattering 
nonsense ;  and  shew  no  impatience  at  your  adversary,  should 
he  be  a  little  slow.  Finally,  bear  in  mind  what  may  weU 
be  termed  the  three  golden  rules  to  be  observed  in  playing 
games  of  calculation : — ^Firstly,  to  avoid  all  boasting  andUoud 
talking  about  your  skill — Secondly,  to  lose  with  good  tempei* — 
and,  Thirdly,  to  win  with  silence  and  modesty. 

LA.WS   OF   THE   GA.KE. 

1.  The  first  move  of  each  game  is  to  be  taken  by  the  players 
in  turn,  whether  the  game  be  won  or  drawn.  For  the  move  in 
the  first  game  at  each  sitting,  the  players  must  cast  or  draw 
lots,  as  they  must  for  the  men,  whidi  are,  however,  to  be 
changed  every  game,  so  that  each  player  shall  use  the  black 
and  white  alternately.  Whoever  gains  the  choice  may  either 
play  first,  or  call  upon  his  adversary  to  do  so. 

2.  You  must  not  point  over  the  board  with  your  finger,  nor 
do  any  thing  which  may  interrupt  your  adversary's  full  and 
continued  view  of  the  game. 

3.  At  any  part  of  the  game  you  may  adjust  the  m&i 
properly  on  the  squares,  by  previously  intimating  your  inten- 
tion to  your  adversary.  This  in  polite  society  is  usually  done 
by  saying  "  J'adoube.*'  But  after  they  are  so  adjusted,  if  you 
touch  a  man,  it  being  your  turn  to  play,  you  must  play  him  in 
one  direction  or  other  if  practicable;  and  if  you  move  a  man 
so  far  as  to  be  in  any  part  visible  over  the  angle  of  an  open 
square,  that  move  must  be  completed,  although  by  moving  it 
to  a  different  square  you  might  have  taken  a  piece,  for  the  omis- 
sion of  which  you  incur  huffing.  The  rule  is ''  touch  and  move.'* 
No  penalty,  however,  is  attad^ed  to  your  touching  any  man 
which  cannot  be  played. 
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4.  In  the  case  of  jour  standing  the  hxxS,  it  is  optional  on 
the  part  of  your  adversary,  to  take  your  capturing  piece, 
'whetber  man  or  king,  or  to  compel  you  to  take  the  piece  or 
pieces  of  his,  which  you  omitted  by  the  huff.  The  necessitir 
of  this  law  is  erident,  when  the  young  player  is  shewn  that  it 
is  not  unusual  to  sacrifice  two  or  three  men  in  succession,  for 
the  power  of  making  some  decisive  ''  coup.*'  Were  this  law 
different,  the  phtyers  might  take  the  first  man  so  offered,  and 

"on  the  second's  being  placed  "  m  prite^''  might  refuse  to 
capture,  and  thus  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  game,  (which 
consists  in  the  brilliant  results  arising  from  scientific  calcula- 
tion,)  by  quietly  standing  the  huff.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  on  the  pnnciple  of  "touch  and  move,'*  the 
option  ceases  the  moment  the  huJBing  paily  has  so  &r  made 
his  election  as  to  touch  the  piece  he  is  entitled  to  remove.-^ 
After  a  player  entitled  to  huff  has  moved  without  taking  his 
adversary,  da  cannot  remedy  the  omission,  unless  his  adversary 
should  stUl  neglect  to  take  or  to  chauge  the  position  of  the 
piece  concerned,  and  so  leave  the  opportunity.  It  does  not 
matter  how  long  a  niece  has  remained  *  mprtM^''  it  may  at  any 
time  either  be  hu£^  or  the  adversary  be  compelled  to  take  it.— 
When  several  pieces  are  taken  at  one  move,  they  must  not  be 
removed  from  the  board  until  the  capturing  piece  has  arrived 
at  its  destination;  the  opposite  course  may  lead  to  disputes, 
especially  in  Polish  dimights. — The  act  of  huffing  is  not 
reckoned  as  a  move,  a  *'hi^  and  a  move*'  go  together. 

5.  li^  when  it  is  your  turn  to  play,  you  delay  moving  above 
three  minutes,  your  adversaiy  may  require  you  to  play;  and 
should  you  not  move  within  five  minutes  after  being  so  called 
upon,  you  lose  the  game ;  which  your  adversary  is  adjudged 
to  have  won,  through  your  improper  delay. 

6.  When  you  are  m  a  situation  to  take  on  either  of  two 
forward  diagonals,  jrou  may  take  which  way  you  please; 
without  regiurd  (as  m  Polisn  Draughts)  to  the  one  capture 
comprising  greater  force  than  the  other.  For  example,  if 
one  man  is  '*  m  prit^^  one  way  and  two  another,  you  may 
take  either  the  one  or  the  two,  at  your  option. 

7.  During  the  game,  neither  party  can  leave  the  room 
without  mutual  agreement;  or  the  party  so  leaving  forfeits  the 
game.  Such  a  rule,  however,  could  omy  be  earned  out  with 
certain  limitations. 
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8.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  game,  a  small  degree  of  Ibree 
alone  remaina,  the  player  appearing  the  stronger,  may  be 
required  to  win  the  game  in  a  certain  number  of  mo^es;  and, 
if  he  oannot  do  this,  the  same  must  be  abandoned  as  drawn. 
Suppose  that  three  Black  kings  and  two  White  kings  were  the 
only  pieces  remaining  on  tl^  board;  the  White  insists  that 
his  adversary  shall  win  or  relinquish  the  game  as  drawn,  ailer 
forty*  moves  (at  most)  have  been  played  by  each  playeor.^Ilie 
moves  to  be  computed  from  that  point  at  whidi  notice  w«b 
given.  If  two  lungs  remain  opposed  to  one  king  only,  the 
moves  must  not  exceed  twenty  on  eadi  side.  The  number  of 
moves  once  claimed  they  are  not  to  be  exceeded  evet.  if  one 
more  would  win  the  game.  A  more,  it  should  bo  obaorved,  is 
not  complete  until  both  sides  have  played;  therefore,  tw«ii'^ 
moves,  so  called,  consist  of  twenty  on  each  side.  In  giving 
the  odds  of  *'the  draw,"  the  game  must,  however,  be  played 
to  a  more  advanced  state  than  is  required  in  any  other  case. 
When  in  such  a  game  the  situations  become  so  equal  that  no 
advantage  can  be  taken,  he  who  gives  the  draw  diall  not  oooa- 
sion  any  unnecessary  delay  by  uselessly  repeating  the  same 
manoravres;  but  shall  force  his  adversary  out  of  his  strong 
position,  or,  after  at  most  20  moves,  lose  the  game  through 
Its  being  declared  drawn. 

9.  By-standers  are  forbidden  to  make  any  remarks  what- 
ever, relative  to  the  game,  until  that  game  shall  be  played  out. 
Should  the  players  be  contending  for  a  bet  or  stake,  and  the 
spectator  say  anything  that  can  be  construed  into  the  slightest 
approach  to  warning  or  intimation,  that  spectator  shall  pay  all 
bets  pending  on  the  losing  side,  should  that  side  win  which 
has  received  the  intimation. 

1 0.  Should  any  dispute  occur  between  the  players,  not  satia- 
fiiotorily  determined  by  the  printed  rules,  the  qjqestion  must  be 
mutually  referred  toa  third  party,  whose  decision  shall  be  con- 
sidered final.  Of  course,  should  a  player  commit  any  breach 
of  the  laws,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  the  penalty,  his  adversary 
is  justified  in  claiming  the  game  without  playing  it  out. 

11.  Respecting  a  &lse  move,  such  as  giving  acommon  man 
the  move  of  a  kinff ,  or  any  other  impropriety  of  the  same  sort, 
the  law  varies  in  different  countries  as  to  the  penalty  to  be 
exacted  by  the  opposite  party.     We  cannot  but  suppose  that 

*  We  think  half  the  number  would  be  bettor* 
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such  mistakes  are  muntentional,  and  consider  it  sufficient 
penal^  that  in  all  such  cases  the  piece  touched  must  be  moved 
to  'whichever  square  the  adversary  chooses;  or,  he  has  the 
option  of  allowing  the  false  move  to  stand,  if  more  to  his 
advantage.  Should  the  piece  be  unable  to  move  at  all,  that  part 
of  the  penalty  cannot  be  inflicted. 

12.  Thenue  (almost  universal  with  English  Draughts)  is  to 
play  on  the  white  squares.  The  exception  (limited  we  believe 
to  Scotland)  is  to  play  on  the  black.  When,  therefore,  pkyers 
are  pledged  to  a  match  without  any  previous  agreement  as  to 
which  squares  are  to  be  played  on,  white  must  he  taken  as  ike 
law.  The  color  of  the  squares,  excepting  so  far  as  habit  is 
concerned,  makes  no  difference  in  their  relative  position  cm 
the  board. 

In  all  oases,  a  player  revising  to  take,  to  play,  or  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  rules,  loses  Uie  game.  Hence  the  sayii^ 
«<  whoever  leaves  the  game  loses  it.'* 

EXAMPLES   OF   GAMES,   VBOM   STUEGS8. 

(5m  J^UmsHoiu  atfog§  410.) 

82.28 
8.  7 
28.24 
10.14 
81.26 
14.18 
Drawn. 

B. 
25.21 
10.14 
17.10 

6.16 
18.  6 

2.  9 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 

9.14 
19.15 
11.27 
20.11 

mores  wfaiob  cmM  the  lois  af 


11. 
22. 
15. 
25. 

8. 
29. 

4. 
25. 
12. 
24. 
10. 
27. 
16. 
28. 
15. 
24. 

9. 
18. 
11. 
82. 


15 
18 
22 
18 

iivar. 

25 

8 
22 
16 
20 
15 
24* 
19 
16 
19 
15 
14 

9 
25 
27 


5.14 

28.27 

7.10 

15.24 

27.28 

8.   4 

17.14 

28.19 

6.10 

27.81 

10.17 

10.14 

16.12 

•4.   8 

22.18 

26.22 

8.11 

81.27 

15.22 

6.   9 

28.24 

24.20 

26.17 

25.21 

25.29 

27.23 

8. 12  A. 

9.18 

80.25 

8.11 

27.24 

11.   7 

29.22 

28.18 

8.   7 

W.Wins. 

26.17 

11.   8 

80.25 

11.15 

18.15 

7.10 

A. 

20.16 

B.wixia. 

24. 19  B. 

9.14 

15.18 

10.14 

17.10 

24.20 

Var. 

17.10 

6.15 

18,27 

12.16 

6.24 

27.24 

81.24 

29.25 

18.   61). 

8.12 

14.18 

8.11 

I.IOE. 

24.19 

16.11 

24.20 

28.19 

15.24 

7.16 

10.15 

2.   6 

28.19 

20.11 

25.22 

81.26  a. 

5.   9 

18.28 

4.   8 

11.15 

18.   6 

11.   8 

21.17 

20.11 

1.10 

*  Theie  Mteritki,  wherever  they  occnr,  denote  the 
the  game. 


1.  6 
32.28 

6.  9 
28.19 
14.17 
21.14 

9.18 
11.  7 
IB.  22 

7.  8 

5.  9 

8.  7 
9.18 
7.10 

22.25  0. 
10.14 
25.29 
81.27 
29.25 
Drawn. 

C. 

18.17 
10.14 
17.21 
14.17 
22.25 
17.22 
25.29 
22.26 
29.25 
81.27 
W.  wins. 

D. 

28.19 

9.14 

25  22 

2.  6' 
22.18 

6.10 
18.   9 

5.14 
18.  9 
14.17 

9.  6 
10.14 

6.  2 
17.22 
19.15 
11.27 
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20.11 

Drawn. 

K 

2.  9 
28.19 

9.14 
25.22 

1.  6 
82.28 

6.   9F. 
81.27 

9.18 
27.24 
18.17 
22.18 
14.17 
28.18 
16.28 
24.19 
W.  wins. 

F. 

6.10 
28.24 

5.  9 
81.27 

9.18 
22.18 
18.17 
18.  9 
17.22 

9.  6 
22.26 

6.  2 
26.81 

2.  7 
10.14 
19.15 
11.18 
20.11 
81.26 
23.19 
26.23 
24.20 
28.82 

7.10 
82.27 
10.17 
27.24 
20.16 


24.  8 
17.14 
12.19 
14.16 

8.12 

W.  wins. 

O. 
25.22 

6.  9 
82.28 

9.18 
28.24 
10.14 
81.26 
18.17 
22.18 
14.17 
19.15 
11.27^ 
B.  wins. 

OABCB2. 
11.15 
24.20 

8.11 
22.18 
15.22 
25.18 

4.  8 
29.25 
10.15 
25.22 
12.16 
21.17 

7. 10  var 

17.18 

8.12 
28.24 

9.14 
18.   9 

5.14 
23.19 
16.28 
26.19 

8.  8 
81.26 
15.18 
22.15 
11.18 
82.28 


2.  7 
80.25 

7.11 
25.21 
18.22 
26.17 
11.15 
20.16 
15.18 
24.20 
18.22 
27.24 
22.26 
19.15 
12.19 
18.   9 

6.22 

15.  6 
1.10. 

24.   6 
Drawn. 

Var. 

9.18 
17.14 
16.19 
28.16 

8.12 
14.10 

7. 28  A. 

16.  7 
2.11 

26.10 

6.15 
28.24 

5.  9 
27.28 

1.  6 
81.26 

6.10 
82.28 

8.  7 
23.19 
W.Wins. 

A. 

12.19 
27.23 
7.14 
23.  7 
W.Wins. 


11.16 
22.18 
15.22 
25.18 

8.11 
29.25 

4.  8 
25.22 
12.16 
24.19 
16.20 
28. 24  Tar  1 

8.12 
32.28 
10.15 
19.10 

7.14 
80.25 
11.16 
18.15 

8.  8 
22.17 
14.18 
28.14 

9.18 

26.28 

#6.   9 

28.14 

9.18 
16.10 

8-11 

10.  7 var 2 

11.15 

7.   8 

2.   7 

8.19 
16.82 
24.19 
82.27 
31.24 
20.27 
17.14 
27.81 
21.17 
81.26 
25.21 
26.22 
17.18 
22.17 


14.10 
17.14 
10.  7 
18.28 

7.  8 
28.27 

8.  7 
14.18 

7.11 
27.81 
11.16 
81.27 
16.20 
18.22 
B.  wins 

Var.  L 

19.15 
10.19 
23.16 

9.14 
18.   9 

5.14 
16.12 
11.16 
27.28 

6.10 
81.27 

8.11 
22.17 
16.18 
80.25 

2.    6  A. 
28.19  a 
11.15 
28.24 

6.  9 
17.18 

1.  6 
26.22 

7.11 
19.16 

8.  7 
24.19 
15.81 
22.  8 
W.  wins. 

A. 

1.  6 
17.111 
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11.15 

24  19 

17.21 

28.19 

fi.  C 

28.24 

7.10 

B.  wins. 

16.12 

OAMB  5. 

10.14 

7.11 

82.27 

A. 

27.24 
8.   7 
26.22 
14.17 
21.14 
10.26 
81.22 
7.10 
80.25 
10.14 

19.15 

11.15 

6.    9 

23.19 

9.18 

6.    1 

22.18 

25.21 

11.16 

18.    9 

15.10 

15.22 

31.26 

26.23 

5.14 

1.    5 

25.18 

14.17 

6.   9 

22.18 

10.    6 

8.11 

Drawn 

18.   6 

1.   5 

B.  wins. 

29.25 

2.   9 

18.   9 

4.   8 

Var.  1. 

21.17 

5.14 

C. 

25.22 

23.19 

Drawn. 

19. 15  A. 

80.26 

12.16 

16.23 

11.18 

9.14 

24.20 

26.19 

B. 

17.18 

20.11 
18.22 

10.    6 
8.    8 

10.15 
21.17 

3.   7 
81.27 

11.16 
28.24 

26.17 
18.22 

25.21 
18.17 

24.20 
8.11 

7.10 
27.24 

14.18 
30.25 

1.   5 

11.   8 

22.18 

Q.    1 

8.12 

11.16 

82.28 
7.11 

22.25 
8.   4 

6.   9 
Drawn. 

11.15 
1.   6 

17.18 
9.14 

20.11 
7.28 

26.22 
11.15 
B.  wins. 

25.29 

B. 

15.19 

18.   9 

25.21 

4.   8 

11.  7 

20.16 

5.14jvax. 

18.25 

2.   7 

6.   9 

18. 28 

24.19  1,2, 

27.11 

Var.  2. 

23.19 

18.   6 

26.22 

16.24I&3. 

26.30 

17.14 

29.25 

28.27 

23.26 

28.19 

11.   8 

11.15 

27.24 

81.24 

16.11 

14.17 

30.26 

21.17 

14.18 

10  15 

26.30 

32  27 

8.   8 

16.19 

21.17 

19.10 

11.   7 

10.14 

26.23 

81.  2g 

26.22 

12.19 

30.26 

27. 24  var  4 

3.   8 

2.   6 

17.18 

24.15 

B.winB. 

3.   7 

23.18 

17.18 

18.28 

18.   9 

30. 26  var  5 

8.11 

12.16 

8.   4 

28.24 

D. 

6.   9 

10.14 

25.21 

10.14 

14.18 

16.12 

18.   6 

24.19 

18.28 

24.20 

24. 19  C. 

10.14 

1.10 

18.23 

Drawn. 

22.18 

18.23 

1.    5 

22.18 

11.16 

4.   8 

19.16 

26.28 

14.18 

14.17 

OASKB4. 

18.22 

9.14 

6.    1 

23.14 

21.14 

11.15 

20.16 

10.   6 

28. 19     . 

16.80 

6.10 

22.18 

22.18 

28.27 

1.    6 

26.21 

14.   7 

15.22 

8.11 

6.   1 

19.15 

10.17 

2.20 

25.18 

7.10 

14.10 

6.   2 

21.14 

19.16 

8.11 

28  24B. 

30.25 

16.11 

30.25 

1.   6 

.    29.25 

14.17 

27.81 

2.    6 

14.   9 

B.  WlDlL 

4.   8 

24.20 

25.21 

3.   7 

11. 15  var  6 

25.22 

10.14 

81.26 

6.10 

9.   6 

Var.  2 

12.16 

11.    8 

21.17D. 

14.18 

2.   9 

30.25 

S4.20 

17.22 

26.23 

10.   3 

18.   6 

14.17 

10.14 

8.11 

17.18 

18.14 

15.18 

25.21 

27.24 

14.17 

10.14 

12.    8 

6.   2 

8.   7 

8.12 

11.  8 

1.   5 

Bwina. 

7.10 

21.11 

2  fi 


kiS 
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10.17 

14.17 

Var.4. 

19.28 

B. 

1.10 

24.19 

24.19 

22.18 

18.14 

9.   5 

81.98 

16.24 

15.24 

1.   5 

28.32 

22.18 

5.  • 

28.19 

28.12 

18.   9 

8.   8 

81.26 

26. 2S 

7.10 

17.26 

5.14 

7.11 

11.15 

9.18 

32.27 

23.18 

19.15 

28.19 

5.   1 

28.19 

17.21 

6.10 

11.18 

82.27 

7.11 

18.17 

22.18 

B.  wina. 

20.11 

8.   8 

1.   5 

22.18 

21.25 

12.16 

2.   7 

12.16 

15.22 

18.15 

B. 

27.24 

8.15 

13.   9 

82.28 

11.18 

27.18 

18.27 

7.10 

16.19 

10.14 

20.11 

16.19 

24.20 

14.   7 

B.  wina. 

19.16 

25.30 

82.27  0 

27.82 

6.   9 

12.19 

28.   7 

5.   9 

81.27 

B.  wina. 

P. 

24.   8 

B.wiii8. 

20.16 

82.23 

31.26 

8.12 

11.20 

26.12 

Var.  6. 

11.15 

18.    9 

Var.3. 

18.11 

17.22 

25. 22t 

6.   2 

14. 18. 

81.27 

10.15 

11.   8 

9.   6E. 

7.11 

28.24 

1.   5 

22.17 

14.18 

2.   9 

2.   6 

18.28 

23. 19  A. 

8.  7 

8.   4 

18.   6 

18.14 

24.19 

16.28 

11.   8 

18.23 

22.18 

26.28 

28.27 

27.   9 

7.10 

4.   8 

6.   2F. 

12.16 

19.15 

5.U 

8.   8 

22.26 

18.23 

B.wina. 

27.32 

24.19 

9.14 

80.25 

2.   6 

15.11 

15.24 

8.   8 

26.30 

11.15 

OAMB6. 

32.27 

28.19 

14.21 

25.22 

6.   2 

11.15 

9.    5 

11.15 

8.11 

80.25 

7.11 

22.18 

27,23 

32.28 

6.   9 

22.17 

2.   6 

15.22 

5.   1 

15.24 

B.  wins. 

25.21 

15.18 

25.18 

22.26 

28.19 

17.14 

6.10 

8.11 

Drawn. 

8.   8 

0. 

21.17 

18.22 

29.25 

26.28 

22.17D. 

14.   9 

10.14 

4.   8 

Var. 

14.17 

15.81 

17.14 

22.25 

25.22 

9.U 

22.18 

24.   8 

Drawn. 

14.17 

12.16 

18.   9 

17.22 

5.   9 

25.29 

24.20 

5.U 

Bwina. 

80.25 

Var.  5. 

17.14 

10.15 

28.18  a 

81.26 

22.18 

29.25 

21.17 

14.28 

A. 

B  wins. 

1.   5 

14.10 

7.10 

27. 18  A. 

23.18 

18.   9 

25.22 

17.18 

16.19 

14.23 

D. 

5.14 

10.14 

8.12 

82.28 

26.19B. 

26.23 

26.22 

28.27 

28.24 

10.14 

16.28 

19.26 

17.26 

14.10 

10. 14  var 

18.   9 

27.18 

30.23 

81.22 

22.17 

28.19 

1.   5 

10.14 

10.14 

14.17 

31.26 

16.28 

26.28 

18.   9 

18.   9 

22.18 

27.82 

26.10 

19.26 

5.14 

5.14 

17.22 

26.23 

14.23 

80.23 

80.26 

28.19 

19.15 

82.28 

27.18 

5.14 

12.16 

6.10 

16.19 

23.19 

6.15 

24.19 

26.28 

82.27 
9.  wina. 

15.   8 

28.82 
B.  wins. 

18.   6 

15.^4 
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U.28 

1.   5 

F. 

6.22 

2.27 

27.18 

6.   1 

26.19 

15.   6 

17.14 

12.10 

5.  9 

8.   8 

1.10 

27.82 

82.27D. 

10.15 

81.26H. 

24.   6 

19.15 

16.19 

9.  5 

15.18 

t.l2 

82.27 

18.  U 

15.18 

22.15 

Drawn. 

B.wii]S. 

19.28 

21.17 

11.18 

14.  7 

18.22 

82.281. 

H. 

L. 

15.18 

17.14 

2.   7 

27.28 

19.16 

22.15 

1.   6 

80.25 

15.18 

12.19 

11.18 

5.   1 

14.17G. 

22.16 

11.15 

7.   8 

6.  2 

25.21 

11.27 

Drawn. 

8.12 

14.   9 

18.22 

82.28 

27.24 

B.wiDa. 

21.14 

8.11 

OAMB7. 

28.82 

10.17 

80.26 

22.18 

24.19 

D. 

26.28 

,14.17 

11.16 

6.10 

80.26 

17.21 

26.22 

18.11 

8.   8 

16.19 

28.18 

17.26 

8.16 

82.28 

82.28 

22.26 

81.22 

21.17 

8.11 

8.12 

18.14 

10.14 

4.   8 

28.24 

22.17 

1.   5 

22.18 

28.19 

11.15L. 

15.81 

19.15 

1.   5 

s.iivarl 

18.28 

24.   8 

26.81 

18.   9 

17.18 

15.  6 

81.26 

27.28 

5.14 

9.14 

2.  9 

B.wimL 

7.11 

B.wi]UL 

27.28 

18.   6 

28.19 

5.   9 

24.15 

R 

11.18 

I. 

26.22 

80.25 

82.28 

19.15 

26.22 

14.17 

16.10 

5.14 

18.22 

18.25 

29.25 

6.   1 

26.28 

24.19 

80.21 

17.21 

10.14 

8.  8 

81.27 

14.18 

22.17 

1.   6 

28.19 

28.24 

82.28E. 

11.16 

28.26 

15.18 

Diawn. 

10.15 

26.22 

25.21 

22.15 

19.10 

16.20 

26.80 

11.18 

G. 

6.16 

19.16 

6.   1 

81.26 

7.11 

21.17 

20.27 

SO.  26 

18.22 

25.21 

8.11 

81.24 

1.   5 

26.17 

18.22 

B-wina. 

12.19 

26.22 

14.21 

26.17 

28.16 

5.   1 

80.26 

11.15 

K. 

10.14 

22.17 

21.25 

20.16 

21.17 

17.10 

1.   5 

26.28 

15.18 

8.11 

7.14 

17.18 

25.80 

24.20 

27.28 

24.19 

5.   1 

28.18 

18.22 

18.27 

16.24 

18.  9 

80.26 

27.24 

82.28 

28.19 

1.  5 

18.15 

22.26 

11.15 

1.   6 

9.  6 

26.81 

19.15 

20.16 

22.17 

5.   1 

B.wins. 

12.19 

15.18 

14.18 

14.10 

18.   9 

28.   7 

26.28 

?    E    2 
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18.27 

24.15 

19.16 

28.14 

22.26 

82.28 

17.22 

24.27 

19.28 

29.25 

6.10 

26.17 

16.12 

26.19 

26.81 

13.   6 

18.29 

27.81 

17.26 

25.22 

2.   9 

15.10 

12.   8 

80.28 

2.   6 

17.18 

29.25 

1.   6 

6.   9 

22. 18  F 

9.14 

7.   2 

8.   8 

18.   6 

16.20 

Drawn. 

25.22 

14.18 

2.27 

18.14 

Drawn. 

22.15 

B.  wing. 

10.17 

Var.  1. 

81.22 

28.18 

15.18 

Var.  2. 

11.16 

C. 

17.22 

17.18 

81.26 

10.19 

29.25 

80.26 

9.14 

10.17 

16.28 

8.   8 

22.25 

26.28 

25.22 

6.10 

27.28 

26.22 

14.17 

8.11D. 

8.   7 

8.12 

25.30 

28.14 

27.28 

10.14 

16.11 

22.17 

17.21 

7.10 

7.10 

5.   9 

80.26 

J7. 23  var  2 

29. 25  A. 

22.26 

23.16 

18.14 

10.17 

11.15 

28.19 

12.19 

.26.22 

81.26 

82.27 

26.22 

11.   8 

14.   9 

5.   9 

8.   7 

10.15 

19.28 

6.10 

25.22 

19.16 

W.wina. 

26.19 

9.   6 

9.14 

12.19 

17.26 

22.18 

29.25 

23.16 

A. 

80.28 

6,   2 

8.11 

7.11 

24.20 

21.80 

81.26 

24.20 

16.   7 

11.16 

19.16 

2.   7 

11.16 

2.11 

19.16 

80.26 

10.14 

20.11 

27.28 

12.19 

28.19 

17.10 

7.16 

5.   9 

28.16 

Drawn. 

26.28 

82.27 

24.20 

15.19 

7.   2 

8.   8 

9.14 

82.27 

D. 

28.16 

19.15 

28.24 

10.14 

5.   9 

2.   6 

16.19 

11.16 

16.11B.C. 

22.18 

21.26 

28.16 

20.11 

19.24 

8.11 

6.   9 

12.19 

15.18 

28.19 

26.28 

18.15 

15.10 

22.15 

21.25 

17.22 

10.   7 

6.15 

10.28 

80.21 

18.15 

B.winB. 

13.   9 

11.   7 

14.18 

11.18 

15.18 

6  10 

21.14 

23.   5 

B. 

22.15 

7.   2 

18.25 

7.11 

28.24 

14.18 

28.82 

29.22 

24.20 

6.10 

15.10 

2.   7 

6.   9 

3.  7 

18.   9 

8.12 

82.27 

18.   6 

27.28E. 

10.14 

9.   6 

28.19 

2.25 

6.10 

9.   6 

2.   6 

27.81 

Drawn. 

82.27 

1.10 

10.   7 

25.22 

11.16 

5.   1 

6.    B 

81.27 

B, 

20.11 

14.18 

27.-4 

7.11 

27  28 

7.16 

1.   5 

9.  IS 

14.18 

28.24 

11.  If 

SO.  11 
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18.11 

12.19 

B. 

D. 

20.11 

12.19 

8.15 

23.    7 

5.14 

30.26 

7.16 

24.20 

21.17 

14.18 

22.13 

18.17 

19.15 

14.18 

4.    8 

21.14 

14.17 

25.21 

9.14 

20.16 

23.19 

18.25 

18.    9 

19.28 

22.18 

18.25 

8.11 

80.21 

6.13 

21.    5 

1.    5 

80.14 

17.13 

10.17 

25.21 

23.82 

18.    9 

6.    9 

9.U 

21.14 

15.18 

26.22 

5.14 

13.   6 

27.28 

3.17 

23.14 

82.27 

15.11 

2.18 

6.  9varl 

24.19 

17.22 

Drawn. 

16.20 

31.27 

18.   6 

15.24 

26.17 

11.   8 

8.12 

2.    9 

28.19 

13.22 

Var.  2. 

2.    7 

15.10 

24.20 

17.21 

28.24 

82.27 

29.25 

5.   9 

15.24 

DnwiL 

1.    6 

14. 17  G. 

7.11 

10.   7 

28.19 

27.23 

28.14 

25.22 

9.14 

14.17 

Var.l. 

22.25 

17.21 

6.10 

7.   2 

25.22 

15.18 

21.17 

24. 20  H. 

W.wina. 

14.17 

9.13 

I9.i5var2 

25.29 

10.17 

Drawn. 

29.25 

18.27 

24.19 

27.23 

P. 

5.   9 

15.    8 

W.wina 

7.10B.F. 

11.16 

H. 

82.28 

12.16 

25.22 

20.11 

25.22 

9.14 

32.28 

C. 

11.15 

7.16 

10.17 

31.27 

8.12 

10.15 

19.16 

19.16 

29.25 

1.   5 

24.20 

20.11 

12.19 

8.    8 

11.16 

25.21 

7. 11  C. 

7.16 

28.16 

25.22 

27.23 

11.15 

25.22 

13.   9 

10.14 

2.    7 

16.20 

27.24 

14.17 

6.13 

29.25 

31.27 

31.27 

7.11 

29.25 

28.18 

15.19 

5.   9 

3.   8 

30.  25  A. 

10.15 

16.22 

81.27 

15.10 

23.18 

3.    7 

81.27 

26.10 

8.    8 

7.14 

5.    9 

19.16 

2.    7 

16.19 

27.23 

28.24 

19.16 

12.19 

18.    9 

81.5«r 

8.12 

8.11 

12.19 

23.16 

6. 18  B. 

5.    9 

16.11 

Drawn. 

24.15 

14.18 

25.21 

25.  22  D. 

5.    9 

8.12 

21.14 

1.    6 

9.14 

28.16 

G. 

27.23 

10.17 

21.14 

29.25 

12.19 

11.16 

7.10 

24.19 

6.    9 

12.16 

11.    8 

25.22 

15.11 

15.  24 

28.18 

25.21 

19.28 

18.25 

20.24 

22.    8 

18.17 

16.20 

26.19 

29.22 

28.19 

17.21 

22.    6 

'27.28 

17.26 

14.17 

B.  wina. 

28.19 

15.80 

19.26 

30.23 

24.20 

21.30 

27.24 

80.23 

21.30 

10.14 

OABIB  9. 

16.12 

81.27 

1.    6 

19.16 

20.11 

22.18 

80.16 

6.   1 

22.18 

Drawn. 

7.16 

11.15 

20.    2 

27.28 

13.17 

19.15 

18.11 

W.wina. 

1.   6 

18.    9 

E. 

.V    8 

8.15 

28.18 

5.14 

5.    9 

27.24 

21.17 

A. 

6.10 

Drawn. 

25.22 

16.19 

4.    8 

19.16 

W.wina. 

11.16 

23.16 

28.19 

4SS 
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8.11 

6.   2 

Var.2. 

10.14 

Var.3- 

O 

17. 1« 

22.26 

82.28 

28.24 

16.20 

28.18 

9.14 

16.12 

2.   7 

16.20 

25. 22  F. 

S.   8 

27.23 

28.16 

28.24 

19.16 

20.24 

26.22 

5.    9 

80.23 

7.11 

20.27 

82.28aa 

7.11 

25.22 

21.25 

24.20 

81. 24 

8.   8 

82.28 

14.17 

2.    6 

11. 15  A. 

11.16 

28.18 

11.16 

29.25 

25.80 

20.11 

15.10 

7.11 

15.11 

11.16 

6.10 

15.24 

6.15 

26.28 

8.15 

M.27varl 

80.26 

28.19 

18.   6 

1.   5 

18.11 

16.20 

28.18 

10.14 

1.10 

22.17 

24.27 

19.16 

20.24 

11.   8 

18.11 

11.16 

81.84 

12.19 

Kwiuk 

24.28 

16.20 

81.26 

16.20 

23.16 

8.   4 

Drawn. 

16.20 

11.   7 

17.21 

Var.l. 

28.82 

19.16 

Drawn. 

22.17 

24.20 

4.    8 

D. 

10.19 

15.18 

15.24 

82.28 

81.27 

18.15 

a 

26.23 

20.11 

8.11 

8.   8K 

24.27 

28.18 

18.22 

7.16 

28.24 

19.15 

28.18 

8.   8 

25.18 

28.19 

19.15 

10.19 

27.81 

82.28 

10.14 

17.21 

14.18 

22.17 

26.22 

7.11 

17.10 

22.i8var2 

22.17 

1.   5 

81.^6 

26.28 

6.22 

2.    7 

24.19 

17.14 

80.28 

1.   6 

16.    6 

31.27B.C. 

17.14 

W.Wins. 

19.26 

22.17 

1.10 

10.14 

19.17 

16.11 

11.16 

28.18 

18.15 

26.22 

£. 

26.80 

81.26 

22.25 

8.    8 

17.26 

10.14 

11.   4 

16.20 

18.15 

26.22 

81.15 

19.15 

Drawn. 

19.16 

10.19 

7.11 

12.16 

8.  7 

12.19 

24.15 

22.18 

11.20. 

15.   8 

F. 

28.16 

7.10 

1.    5 

Drawn. 

21.25 

81.27 

10.19 

15.    6 

25.22 

80.21 

9.14 

26.28 

2.   9 

14.17 

A. 

16.19 

25.22 

19.26 

27.28 

80.26 

8.   8 

23.16 

21.25 

Drawn. 

25.29 

21.25 

28.18 

14.80 

80.21 

28.18 

27.24 

16.28 

16.11 

14.17 

GABD 

29.25 

25.80 

26.19 

Drawn. 

21.14 

22.18 

81.26 

15.10 

10.15 

10.17 

11.15 

9.13 

6.15 

19.10 

C. 

19.16 

18.11 

18.14 

18.    6 

6.15 

18.15 

12.19 

8.15 

13.17 

16.20 

13.   6 

8.  8 vara 

28.16 

21.17 

14.10 

19.10 

1.10 

82.27 

7.11 

4.  8 

25.22 

20.27 

31.26 

16.20 

16.  7 

28.19 

26.23 

22.18 

Drawn. 

25.22 

8.19 

8.11 

22.26 

27.81 

7.11 

82.28 

17.18 

23.19 

26.22 

B. 

22.18 

17.21 

9.U 

26.23 

81.26 

25.22 

10.14 

27.28 

27.28 

10.   6 

22.17 

7.11 

27.24 

Drawn. 

5.  9 

17.22 

26.19 
Drawtt. 

82.28  D. 

Drawn. 

8ff.88 
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14.17 

Var.l. 

19.15 

K 

31.27 

2T.31 

29.25 

7.11 

81.26 

1.   5 

2.   71. 

17.14 

17.21 

16.  7 

2.   7 

26.22 

30.26 

15.19 

22.17F. 

2.11 

26.28 

80.26 

21.80 

14.   5 

11.16  0. 

26.28 

W.  wiM. 

16.11 

20.16 

8.   8 

25.22 

8.   8 

8.15 

W.Wins. 

Drawn. 

16.20 

28.18 

C. 

28.19 

10.16 

16.19  a 

9.14 

26.17 

I. 

M. 

20.27 

24.15 

25.22 

W.wins. 

3.   7 

22.18 

81.24 

10.19 

8.   8D. 

80.25 

14.17 

12.19 

17.14 

28.18 

F. 

21.80 

19.16 

28.16 

1.   5 

14.28 

24.20 

20.16 

12.19 

10.  U 

14.10 

17.14 

15.24 

12.19 

28.16 

9.14varl 

6.15 

10.17 

28.19 

23.16 

1.   6 

24.19 

13.   6 

19.   8 

9.14K. 

30.23 

26.22 

15.24 

19.28 

11.16 

22.17     . 

27.11 

^.   9 

28.19 

28.24 

26.19 

11.15 

Drawn. 

26.23 

10.15 

5.   9 

17.26 

25.22 

17.26 

19.10 

6.  2 

30.28 

15.24 

K. 

31.22 

6.15 

15.19 

IC.  20 

22.18 

11.15 

7.11    . 

17.10 

24.15 

82.27 

7.11 

82.28L. 

16.   7 

7.14 

9.14 

21.25 

18.   9 

15.24 

2.11 

22.17 

18.   9 

31.26 

11.15 

28.19 

22.17 

2.   7 

11.26 

25.30 

9.   5 

9.14 

3.   8 

17.10 

2.   7 

19.15 

8.   7a.H. 

22.17M. 

28.19 

7.14 

26.29 

80.25]fi. 

20.16 

10.15 

8.12 

13.   9 

7.10 

28.19 

12.19 

19.10 

17.14 

14. 17  A 

29.25 

25.80 

28.16 

6.15 

Drawn. 

16.11 

10.15 

26.28 

7.11 

17.10 

16.18 

25.22 

30.25 

16.   7 

7.14 

OAMBIL 

26.28 

15.19 

15.10 

2.11 

26.22 

22.18 

18.27 

W.wlDB. 

6.15 

26.23 

Drawn. 

11.15 

Drawn. 

19.10 

11.16 

18.11 

B. 

2.   7 

81.26 

L. 

8.15 

A. 

8.12 

10.   6 

24.27 

19.16 

21.17 

15.19 

24.20 

1.10 

26.22 

12.19 

4.   8 

16.11 

12.16 

23.19 

16.19 

28.16 

28.19 

19.24 

28.24 

W.wins. 

28.18 

7.11 

8.11 

26.22 

1.   5 

19.23 

16.   7 

17.13 

24.28 

32.28 

D. 

18.14 

2.11 

9.14 

9.  5 

16.19 

14.18 

DrawxL 

22.17 

27.28 

1.   6 

17.14 

28.14 

15.19 

5.   9 

(S.  1 

10.26 

1.   5 

0. 

26.22 

26.22 

6.   9 

80.  7 

14.   9 

2.   7 

10.15 

14.17 

1.   6 

15.22 

5.14 

30.25 

81.27 

29.25 

9.18 

7.  2 

26.28 

W.wini. 

19.24 

17.21 

W.wios. 

22.26 

W.wiwL 

27.28 

22.17 

24.19 

H. 

24.27 

11.16 

26.81 

24.28 

23.18 

25.22 
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T.iilvar. 

24.20  1,2, 

25.80 

4.   8 

15.24I&3. 

80.25 

28.19 

8.11 

10.14 

22.26 

17.10 

31.22 

6.24 

25.18 

18.   6 

B.  wiDB. 

1.10 

22.17C. 

Var.2. 

24.28 

81.27 

17.18 

21.25 

3.   7 

80.21 

13.   9 

9.14 

16.19 

B.  winfl. 

23.16 

12.19 

Var.3. 

9.   5 

82.27 

19.24 

8.   8 

5.   1 

22. 18  B. 

11.16 

15.22 

20.11 

19. 15  A. 

7.16 

11.18 

1.   6 

28.   5 

16.20 

22.25 

5.   9 

B.Will8. 

24.27 

Drawn. 

A. 

24.20 

Var.l. 

22.25 

23.18 

27.24 

16.23 

25.29 

26.19 

19.15 

11.16 

11.27 

18.11 

20.   4 

16.28 

29.25 

22.18 

B.  win& 

10.14 

17.10 

R 

6.22 

24.20 

18.   6 

15.24 

1.10 

28.19 

11.   8 

10.14 

28.26 

17.10 

30.28 

6.24 

21.25 

18.   6 

23.19 

1.10 

10.14. 

B  Tina 

8.  4 

c. 

28.18 
10.15 
18.14 
15.19 
82.28 
8.  7 
22.18 
19.28 
28.19 
21.25 
80.21 
28.80 
19.15 
80.25 
15.  8 
25.22 
20.11 
22.15 
8.  8 
7.16 
8.  8 
16.19 
14.  9 
19.24 
21.17 
Drawn, 


12. 
22.18 
11.15 
'18. 11 

8.15 
25.22 

4.  8 
29.25 

8.11 
28.18 

9. 13  var 

18.14 
10.17 
21.14 

6.10 
25.21 
10.17 
21.14 

2.  6 
24.19 
15.94 


28.19 

Var. 

6. 10  A. 

12.16 

22.17 

18.14C. 

18.22 

10.17 

26.17 

22.18 

11.15 

16.20B. 

32.28 

21.17 

15.24 

7.10 

28.19 

26.28 

1.   6 

9.14 

80.26 

25.21 

8.   8 

15.18 

26.28 

80.25 

8.11 

10.16 

28.18 

17.10 

11.16 

18.22 

27.28 

25.18 

16.20 

15.22 

81.27 

28  19 

6.   9 

6.15 

18.15 

19.10 

9.18 

22.25 

23.14 

24.19 

12.16 

2.   7 

19.12 

Drawn. 

10.19 

12.   8 

B. 

Drawn. 

9.14 

24.20 

A. 

6.10 

11.16 

27.24 

27.28 

16.19 

6.   9 

25.22 

22.18 

14.18 

1.   6 

22.17 

30.25 

1.   6 

6.10 

82.27 

25.21 

19.28 

10.17 

26.19 

21.14 

18.28 

7.10 

27.18 

14.  7 

15.22 

8.10 

17.14 

82.28 

10.17 

10.14 

21.14 

26.22 

6.10 

14.17 

14.   9 

19.15 

5.14 

Drawn. 

13.  9 

14.17 
9.   ff 

17.21 
6.  1 
22.25 
81.26 
Drawn. 

C. 

24.20 
16.19 
27.28  a 

9.13 
B.  wins. 

D. 

27.24 
10.14 
20. 16  S. 
14.28 
81.27 
11.20 
27.11 
7.16 
24.15 
Drawn. 

EL 
22.17 
14.23 
25.22 

9  13 
17.14 
11.16 
20.11 

7.16 
14. 10  P. 
16.20 
81.27 
15.18 
B.  winau 

F. 

14.   9 

5.14 
22.18 
15.23 
24.15 

6.10 
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15.  a 

24.19 

28.18 

81.27 

9.14 

81.26 

1.10 

8.   7 

2.   7 

22.18 

25.21 

22.31 

26.12 

28.24 

11.   2 

27.24 

14.18 

25.22 

22.25 

22.25 

27.81 

14.   9 

26.28 

18.25 

28.24 

29.22 

2.   9 

24.20 

18.22 

29. 22 

25.29 

14.18 

5.28 

18.14 

28. 18  var. 

31.24 

24.20 

28.14 

17.14B. 

20.16 

•11.16 

28.10 

29.25 

6.10 

10.17 

15.11 

18.11 

16.19 

31.26 

15.   6 

21.14 

16.23 

16.28 

22.18 

13.17 

2.25 

81.26 

11.   8 

27.18 

19.28 

26.28 

19.15 

14.10 

28.19 

7.16 

10.   6 

ti5.22 

25.80 

22.25 

B.  wins. 

24.20 

28.26 

20.16 

27.28 

29.22 

16.19 

6.   2 

2.   7 

20.27 

26.17 

D. 

18.15 

26.81 

B.  wina. 

81.24 

B.win8. 

81.26 

19.28 

2.   6 

80.26 

22.81 

15.11 

81.27 

aABmis 

28.18 

B. 

29.25 

10.14 

6.10 

22.18 

26.22 

13.   9 

11.18^ 

U.   8 

27.23 

11.15 

18.14 

81.27 

28.   7 

22.26 

18.14 

18.11 

12.16 

17.14 

2.11 

81.22 

23.19 

8.15 

15.11 

10.17 

17.14 

14.17 

14.   9 

21.17 

Drawn. 

21.14 

6.   9 

21.14 

11.15 

4.   8 

23.26 

18.   6 

6.   9 

20.16 

28.19 

A. 

19.15 

1.17 

18.   6 

19.12 

8.11 

18.14 

27.28 

21.14 

1.26 

10.19 

17.18 

16.28 

15.10 

81.26 

8.   4 

12.   8 

9.14 

27.18 

28.18 

14.10 

Drawn. 

9.   6 

25.21 

10.15 

10.   7 

26.80 

8.11 

14.18 

18.11 

18.15 

25.21 

Var. 

6.   2 

26.28 

7.16 

B.  wins. 

80.25 

21.17 

11.   8 

18.22 

18.   9 

10.   7 

5.   9 

19.23 

80.26 

6.18 

C. 

25.22 

28.18 

8.11 

15.18 

82.27 

18.14 

7.   8 

10. 14  A. 

28.18 

26.17 

Drawn. 

8.11 

11.16 

17.10 

11.16 

18.22 

14.   9 

19.15 

7.28 

Drawn. 

23.18 

Var. 

5.14 

16.19 

19.10 

11.16 

8.   8t 

19.15 

8.   7 

6.15 

A. 

27. 28  A. 

18.15  0. 

11.18 

B.wina. 

18.   6 

11.16 

16.20 

7.11 

28.19 

2.   9 

18.11 

32.27 

28.18D. 

22.26 

OAMB14. 

27.18 

16.23 

lO.UVar. 

11.16 

81.15 

22.18 

1.   5D. 

27.18 

17.10 

27.28 

14.18 

11.15 

24.20 

7.16 

7.14 

20.27 

29.25 

18.11 

9.14 

18.15 

18.   9 

81.24 

18.28 

8.15 

18.   9 

10.19 

5.14 

16.20 

27.18 

21.17 

5.14 

24.15 

18.   9 

15.11 

20.27 

4.   8 

82.27 

16.19 

6.18 

8.15 

18.14 

28.19 

14.18B. 

30.26 

19.15 

18.11 

27.81 

8.11 

80.25 

8.    7 

1.  e 

20.27 

25.22 

17.18 

12.16C. 

82.27 

42f) 


DRAUGBTBi 


1.  6 
27.24 

7.10 
16.11 
Drawn. 

B. 
14.17 
27.28 
12.16 
80.26 
W.  wina. 

C. 

15.19 
27.24 
11.15 
20.16 
19.28 
16.11 
28.26 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 
26.80 
25.21 
18.28 
11.  8 
80.25 

8.  4 
28.26 

4.  8 
26.80 

8.11 
80.26 
19.15 
26.28 
15.10 
25.80 
xO.  6 
23.18 

6.  1 
W.  wina. 

O. 

12.16 

24. -^0 

I.  3 

82.27 


6.10 
27.28 
10. 14 
29.25 
22.29 
80.26 
15.  22 
26.10 
29.25 
28.24 

8.  8 
Drawn. 

OAMB16. 
22.17 
11.15 
25.22 

8.11 
29.25 

9.18 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 

4.  8 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 
11.16 
22.18 
16.20 
26.22 

s.iivarl 

80.26 

6.    9 

19.15 

Ii.i6var2 

25.21 

I6.i9var3 

28.16 
12.19 
82.28 

1.  6 
15.11 

7.16 

14,10 

'     6.15 

1  18.11 

2.  6 
I  22. 18 

W.wtni. 


Var.l. 
6.    9 
25.21 

1.  6 
80.26 
12.16 
19.12 

8.11 
22.17 
18.22 
26.17 

9.18 
28.19 
18.22 
19.15 
11.16 
15.10 

6.15 
18.11 
22.25 
11.  8 
25.29  A. 

8.  4 
29.25 

4.  8 
25.22 

8.11 
16.19 
11.15 
19.28 
27.18 

7.10 
15.   6 

2.  9 
Drawn. 

A. 
16.19 

8.  4 
25.29 

4.  8 
29.25 
82.28 
25.22 
27.24 
20.27 
81.15 
22.18 
15.10 


18.   9 

10.  6 
9.14 
6.    1 

14.18 
28.24 
Drawn. 

Var.  2. 
12.16 
15.   8 

8.12 
18.15 

9.18 
28.14 

1.  6 
16.11 

6.    9 

11.  8 
9.18 

22.15 

7.11 
16.10 
11.15 

8.   4 

5.   9 

4.    8 

9.14 

8.11 
14.17 
11.18 
17.22 
26.17 
18.29 
18.22 
16.19 
W.  winB. 

Var.  3. 

7.10 
14.    7 

8.19 
18.15 

1.  6 
15.11      . 

6.10 
11.  8 
10.14 
22.17 


13.22 
26.10 
19.26 
81.22 
16.19 
32.28 

9.14 

8.   4 

5.  9 
4.   8 

19.28 
27.18 
14.23 
10.   7 

2.11 

8.15 
23.26 
15.18 
26.80 
22.17 

9.13 
17.14 
W.  wing. 

OAMB 16. 

11.15 
22.17 

8.11 
25.22 

9.18 
28.18 

6.  9  A. 
27.23 

9. 14  C. 
18.    9 

5.14 
80.25 

1.  6 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 
11.15 
82.28 
15.24 
28.19 

7.11 
22.18 
18.22 
18.   9 


6.  IS 

25.18 

8.  8 
18.14 
10.17 
21.14 
11.16 
14.    0 

2.  7 

9.  6 
7.10 

Drawn. 

A. 

12.16 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 
16.19 
24.20 

6.10 
29.26 
10.17 
26.21 

1.  6 
21.14 

6.10 
80. 25  & 
10.17 
25.21 
19.23 
26.10 
17.26 
81.22 

7.88 
27.18 

3.  7 
28.24 

7.10 
24. 1» 

4.  8 
19.16 
10.14 
16.  7 

2.11 
18.   9 

5.14 
82.27 

8.12 
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S7.88 

11.15 

B.  wiDflL 

B. 

27.28 
10.17 
23.16 

2.  6 
82.27 
17.21 
27.28 

6.  9 
28.24 

4.  8 
16.12 

9.14 
18.   9 

6.14 
W.  wins. 

C. 

4.  8 
28.19 

9.14 
18.  9 

5.14 
26.23 

2.  6 
22.18 
15.22 
81.26 
22.81 
80.25 
18.22 
25.  2 
81.27D. 
28.18 
27.20 
28.24 
20.27 
82.28 

1.  5 

2.  6 
11.16 

6.15 

5.  9 
21.17 

9.18 


17.14 

7.11 
14.10 
13.17 
10.   7 

8.10 
15.  6 
17.22 

6.10 
22.26 
10.14 
26.81 
29.25 
31.26 
14.17 
26.81 
25.21 
81.27 
17.14 
27.24 
19.15 
24.19 
15.10 
19.26 
18.15 
11.18 
Drawn. 

D. 

10.15 
19.10 
7.14 
82.27 
81.26 
28.19 
11.16 
19.15 
16.20 
24.19 
14.18 
15.10 
26.28 
10.  7 
23.82 
B.wiiiB. 


OABIB17. 

11.15 

22.17 


8.11 
25.22 
11.16 
28.18 

8.  svarl 

18.11 

8.15 
24.19, 
15.24 
27.11 

7.16 
22.18 

9.14 
18.   9 

5.14 
28.24 

4.  8 
24.19 
16.28 
26.19 

8.11 
81.26 
2.  7var2. 
26.28 
11,15 
82.28 
15.24 
28.19 

7.11 
80.26 
11.15 
19.16 
12.19 
Drawn. 

Var.l. 

7.11 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 
16.20 
29.25 

9.18 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 

8.  8 
19.15 

6.   9 


14.10 
12.16 
26.28 
20.24 
27.20 

9.14 
18.  9 
11.27 
82.28 

5.14 
20.11 

8.15 
81.26 

4.   8 

10.  7 
2.11 

28.18 
14.23 
26.10 
Drawn. 

Var2. 

11.15 
82.28 
15.24 
28.19 
14.18 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 
18.28 
19.15 
28.27 
15.11 
27.82 

11.  8 
82.27 

8.  4 
12.16 

4.  8 
16.20 

8.11 
20.24 
14.10 

6.15 
11.18 
24.28 
26.28 
28.82 


29.25 
27.81 
18.22 
82.27 
28.19 
Drawn. 

OAMB18. 
11.15 
22.17 

8.11 
25.22 
11.16 
23.18 
15.19 
24.15 
10.19 
17.18var. 

9.14 
18.   9 

5.14 
22.17 

7.10 
27.24 
19.28 
26.19 
16.28 
81.26 
14.18 
26.19 
18.22 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 

8.  7 
14.   9 

4.   8 

9.  5 
8.11 

82.27 

6.10 
27.28 
11.15 
18.    9 

7.11 
24.20 
15.24 
28.19 
11.16 


80.25 
15.24 
25.18 

1.  6 

5.  1 
6.18 

Drawn. 

Var. 
18.16 

4.  8 
27.24 
16.20 
82.27 

7.10 
17.18 
10.14 
22.17 
14.18 
17. 14  A. 
18.22 
26.17 

9.18 
80.26 
18.22 
18.   9 

6.18 
15.10 
12.16     • 
24.15 

2.  6 
26.23 

8.12 
28.18 
16.19 
18.14 

6.  9 
10.   7 

9.18 
27.24 
20.27 
81.24 

8.10 
15.   6 

1.10 
24.  6 
18.23 
17.14 
Drawn. 


4S8 

A. 

29.26 
12.16 
17.14 
8.12 
26.23 
19.26 
90.26 
16.19 
23.16 
12.19 
81.26 
18.23 
B  wins. 


19. 

22.17 

11.16 

26.22 

9.13 

23.18varl 

6.  9var2 

18.11 

8.16 
27.23 

9.14 
30.25 

6.  9 
24.19 
16.24 
28.19 

7.11 
22.18 
13.22 
26.17 

3.  8 
82.28 
11.16 
18.11 

8.24 
28.19 

4.  8 
17  13 

2.  6 
26.22 

8.11 
81.26 
11.16 
22.17 


BEAVOHTS. 


1 


14.18 
28.  7 
Dniwn. 

Var.l. 

17.14 
10  17 
21.14 
6.10 
29.26 
10.17 
26.21 

1.  6 
21.14 

6.10 
22.17 
13.22 
26.17 
16.18 
17.13 
10.17 
28.14 
17.22 
24.19 

8.11 
27.24 

2.  6 
24.20 

6.10 
14.    9 

6.14 
18  19 
14.17 

9.  6 
17.21 

6.  1 
22.26 

1.  6 
26.29 

6.  9 
29.26 
31.26 
11.16 

9.  6 
16.24 

6.16 

3.  8 
28.19 

7  11 


26.21: 

9.18 

26.18 

32.28« 

16.22 

1.   6 

11.16 

21.17 

20.11 

14.21 

8.24 

23.14 

22.26 

10.26 

12.16 

19.   1 

26.31 

18.17 

16.20 

80.23 

DrawxL. 

21.80 

1.   6 

Var.2. 

3.   8 

6.   9 

6.   2 

16.11 

7.10 

8.15 

23.19 

27.23 

10.14 

16.19 

Drawn. 

24.16 

10.19 

Var.l. 

23.16 

9.14 

12.19 

27.23 

29.26 

16.18B.C. 

7.10 

32.27 

17.14 

11.16 

9.18 

26.22 

22.16 

7.11 

4.   8 

21.17 

Dnwn. 

14.21 

23.   7 

GABffB  20. 

3.10 

11.16 

27.23 

22.17 

6.   9 

8.11 

31.26 

17.13 

9.14 

4.   8 
23.19 

24.20 

•White  ought 

I6.i8varl 

towinthua— 

24.20 

80.16 

ii.i6var2 

11  .  30 
23  .  17 

28.24 

13.33 

8.11 

81.17 

26.23 

14  .  21 
S3  .  U 

9.14 

10.  17 

31.26 

25  .    3 

6.   9 

1  .    fl 
3  .    9 

13.   6 

5  .U 

2.   9 

19  .  15 

26.22 

3  .    8 
3i.l9 

15.24 
28.19 
11.16 
19.16 
12.19 
23.16 

8.11 
16.   7 

2.11 
26. 23  A. 
11.16 
20.11 
16.18 
22.16 
10.26 
80.23 
21.30 
Drawn. 

A. 
22.17 
16.19 
26.22 

1.  5 
26.23 
19.26 
30.23 
11.15 
20.16 
21.25 
16.11 
14.21 
22.17 
25.80 
11.  7 
30.26 

7.  3 
26.19 
B.  wina. 

B. 

5.  9 
32.27 

1.  6 
26.22 
14.18 
23.14 

9.18 
22.17 
11.16 


27.fiS 
18.27 
17.14 
16.  SS 
81.26 
10.17 
26.  1 
17.22 
Dimwn. 

C. 

6.  9 
13.   6 

2.  9 
26.22 
14.18  D. 
23.14 

9.25 
29.22 
10.14 
19.10 
14.18 
22.16 
11,18 
24.19 

7.14 
19.15 

1.  6 
28.24 

3.  7 
24.20 

6.  9 
31.27 

7.10 
21.17 
14.21 
26.23 
10.26 
30.   5 

6.   9 

5.    1 

9.18 

1.    tt 

8.1] 

6.10 
21.25 
27.28 
25.80 
28.18 
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80.25 

20.27 

15.18 

6.15        1 

8.11   ^ 

17.18 

18.14 

18.15 

17.10 

13.   6 

26.28 

7.11 

25.22 

27.81 

7.14 

I.IOL. 

18. 22  B. 

4.   8 

14.   9 

15.   6 

80.26 

28.24 

25.18 

10.15 

22.17 

Drawn. 

8.12 

8.11 

15.22 

18.   9 

10.   6 

26.22 

80.26 

80.26 

19.24 

Drawn. 

Var.2. 

18.25 

2.   6 

11.15 

9.    6 

10.14 

29:22 

26.22 

26.17 

24.28 

D. 

26.23 

9.13 

8.   8 

15.18 

6.   2 

9.18 

6.10K. 

22.18 

22.17 

28.14 

28.82 

82.27 

18.   6 

14.28 

5.   9 

9.18 

2.   6 

1.   6 

2.   9 

27.18 

24.19 

27.28 

32.28 

22.17 

81.26H. 

8.   7 

15.24 

18.27 

21.17 

18.22 

11.15  G. 

28.24 

25.22 

82.23 

28.82 

26.17 

28.24 

7.10 

18.25 

7. 11  D. 

17.14 

14.18 

1.   6 

24.19 

29.22 

29.25 

32.28 

28.14 

26.22 

10.14 

24.28 

5.    9  A. 

14.10 

6.   9 

8.11 

18.   9 

22.18 

25.22 

28.24 

80.26 

82.28 

5.14 

12.16 

11.16 

6.   2 

9.18 

9.18 

82.27 

W.wina. 

20.16 

Drawn. 

26.22 

20.16 

18.17 

9.14 

18.25 

Drawn. 

27.28 

L. 

16.11 

A. 

29.22 

17.22 

2.   9 

12.16 

11.15 

5.   9 

G. 

21.17 

28.24 

19.12 

17.14 

27.28 

9.18 

14.21 

8.11 

15.18 

10.17 

9.13 

28.24 

28.18 

30.26 

22.15 

19.10 

23.18E. 

1.   6 

11.16 

9.18 

10.28 

6.15 

10.14 

26.22 

20.11 

26.22 

17.10 

21.14 

18.   9 

5.   9 

22.26 

8.   8 

6.15 

15.18 

15.18 

22.15 

Drawn. 

28.19 

8.11 

81.27 

22.15 

11.18 

7.10 

28.82 

1.   6 

18.22 

25.22 

I. 

27.28 

8.   4 

24.19 

Dnwn. 

18.25 

9.18 

18.27 

82.28 

2.   7 

29.22 

22.18 

82.28 

4.   8 

25.21 

E. 

8.11 

14.28 

5.   9 

2.  7 

18.22 

81.26 

22.18 

27.18 

81.27 

81.26 

28.18 

15.18 

18.17 

5.   9 

W.  wins. 

28.24 

22.26 

23.14 

82.28 

80.26 

26.22 

27.28 

11.16 

17.22 

10.14 

GAMB  21. 

24.27 

W.wina 

19.15F. 

Drawn. 

26.28 

11.15 

28.18 

10.19 

7.10 

22.17 

15.19 

B. 

24.15 

H. 

29.25 

8.11 

22.17 

8.   8 

7.11 

19.16 

10.15 

17.18 

27.23 

28.14 

Drawn. 

12.26 

25.22 

4.   8 

18.14 

9.18 

81.   6 

Drawn. 

28.19 

28.18 

80.26 

F. 

1.10 

15.18 

8.   4 

6.   9  0 

26.28 

25.22 

K. 

24.20 

18.   9 

18.   6 

16.20 

10.15L 

11.15 

11.15 

18.   6 

2.   9 

28.  la 

(22.17 

19.10 

28.24var 

I.IO 

26.22 
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».14 
27.28 
18.27 
82-28 

5.  9 
81.27 

1.  5 
22.17 

9.18 
25.22 

6.  9 
29.25 
15.18 
22.  6 
18.29 

6.  1 
7.10 
1.  5 
9.18 
5.   9 

18.17 

9.18 
17.22 
18.25 
29.22 
28.18 
22.15 
27.28 
10.14 
19.10 
11.15 
10.  7 
15.18 
21,17 
18.27 
17.10 
27.82 
24.19 

8.11 
10.  6 
82.28 

7.  8 
28.24 

8.  8 
24.15 
W.wina. 

C. 
5.  9 


26.22 

9.14 
22.17 

6.  9 
18.   8 

2.  9 
17.18 

1.  6 
27.28 
18.27 
82.28 
15.18 
81.27 
11.15 
25.22 
18.25 
29.22 

7.11 
22.17 
Drawn. 

2>. 

10.14 
17.10 

7.14 
18.   9 

6.13 
19.15 

1.  6 
23.19 

6.  9 
15.10 
14.17 
21.14 

9.18 
19.15 
18.22 
15.11 
18.17 
11.  8 
17.21 

8.  4 
21.25 

4.  8 
25.80 

8.11 
80.26 
29.25 
22.29 


81.22 

15.24 

29.25 

28.19 

22.17 

9.14 

25.22 

22.15 

17.18 

7.11 

22.18 

80.26 

10.  6 

11.18 

2.  9 

26.22 

18.   6 

2.   7 

Drawn. 

22.15 

7.11 

Var. 

81.26 

27.24  F. 

11.18 

8.11 

26.22 

25.22E. 

8.   7 

18.25 

22.15 

29.22 

7.11 

9.14 

25.22 

22.17 

11.25 

11.16 

29.22 

20.11 

8.11 

7.23 

27.28 

26.19 

11.15 

2.  7 

32.28 

81.26 

15.24 

7.11 

28.19 

26.23 

10.15 

15.18 

19.10 

24.20 

6.15 

18.27 

Drawn. 

32.23 

11.15 

E. 

80.26 

26.22 

15.24 

9.14 

28.19 

81.27 

8.   8 

6.   9 

20.16 

18.   6 

5.   9 

2.  e 

26.22 

27.28 

10.15 

18.27 

17.10 

32.28 

15.24 

14.18 

23.19 

28.14 

6.15 

10.26 

19.10 

80.28 

Drawn. 

7.10 

23.18 

P. 

15.22 

26.22 

25.18 

3.  8 
B.wina. 

OAMB21 

11.15 

22.17 

8.11 

17.18 

4.  8 
28.19 
15.18 
24.20 
11.15 
28.24 

8.11 
26.28 

9.14  B. 
81.26f7arl 

i4.i7tYar2 

21.14 
10.17 
23.14 
6.10 
25.22 
17.21 
22.17 
15.18 
26.22 
18.25 
29.22 
11.15 

13.  9 
7.11 

14.  7 
3.10 
9.  6 
2.   9 

17.18 

9.14 
22.17 

1.  6 
82.28 

5.  9 
27.28 
15.18 
19.15 
18.27 

15.  8 
14.18 


8.  8 
W.wilHk 

Var,  L 

5.    9 

21.17 
14.21 
28.    5 

15.18 
26.23 
18. 2S 
25.18 
10.15 
19.10 

6.22 
28.18 

7.10 
82.28 
10.15 
27.23 
22.26 
18.14 
15.18 
28.19 
26.31 
14.  9 
W.whMu 

Var.  2 

11.16 
20.11 

7.16 
21.  IT 
14.21 
23.   7 

2.11 
19.10 

6.15 
25.22iu 
16.19 
82.28 

5.  9 
13.   6 

1.10 
29.25 
10.14 
24.20 
Drawn. 
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A. 

80.28 

9.18 

15.    6 

16.19 

S4.20 

81.26 

10.   7 

1.10 

OAMB  23. 

24.15 

16.19 

Drawn. 

11.16 

82.27 

11.15 

81.24 

«7.2S 

2.    6 

25.22 

22.17 

15.11 

S.   7 

B. 

15.18 

27.28 

8.11 

24.19 

23.16 

18.22 

6.10 

2.    7 

17.18 

11.   7 

12.19 

25.18 

18.22 

81.27 

4.   8 

19.15 

25.22 

15.22 

10.14 

7.11 

28.19 

2.    6 

7.10 

80.26 

22.25 

27.24 

15.18 

15.11 

22.17 

11.16 

7.   2 

22.26 

24.20 

7.    2 

19.24 

26.17 

25.29 

28.18 

11.15 

20.24 

29.25 

15.18 

2.    7 

26.22 

28.24 

22.18 

1.   6 

28.14 

29.25 

18.14 

8.11 

11.16 

25.22 

9.18 

7.10 

8.    7 

26.28 

21.17 

5.    9 

29.25 

25.21 

19.15 

9.14 

W.wina 

26.28 

7. 11  D. 

10.15 

Dnwa. 

31.26 

24.27 

17.14 

18.17 

6.    9 

B. 

20.16 

10.17 

15.19 

E. 

18.    6 

1.   6 

11.20 

21.14 

17.22 

20.16 

2.    9 

80. 26  c.a 

28.18 

6.   9 

19.28 

8.    8 

26.22 

9.18 

27.81 

18.  6 

W.wixuL 

17.14 

9.18  B. 

82.28 

18.11 

1.17 

10.17 

20.16t 

6.   9 

9.14 

25.21 

C. 

21.14 

11.20 

Kwins. 

11.   7 

17.22 

80.26 

2.    6 

22.17 

14.18 

19.15 

6.   2 

81.27 

18.22 

C. 

22.16 

8.    8 

5.   9 

28.26 

21.17 

82.28 

10.19 

15.10 

2.   6 

26.21 

14.21 

9.13  B. 

7.    2 

11.15 

9.18 

26.81 

28.14 

20.16 

6.10 

21.17 

6.10 

27.28 

10.17 

11.20 

2.    7 

22.26 

16.18 

81.27 

25.   2 

Dimwn. 

10.15 

81.22 

10.14 

28.18 

1.   6  A. 

7.11 

18.25 

18.22 

27.28 

2.    9 

E. 

16.18 

17.18 

82.28 

14.    9 

5.14 

8.   8 

11.16 

26.80 

Dimwn. 

28.14 

19.15 

80.26 

18.28 

10.    6 

9.    2 

8.    8 

9.18 

16.24 

2.   9 

D. 

14.10 

24.19 

19.16 

20.27 

18.   6 

18.28 

18.   9 

W.  wlnat 

12.19 

17. 14 

80. 26  0. 

27.18 

5.14 

28.16 

81.26 

27.28 

10.15 

2.   6 

A. 

8. 12  P. 

14.    9 

25.22 

18.11 

10.   7 

17.22 

24.19 

26.22 

28.18 

7.28 

6.10 

19.16 

15.81 

9.    6 

8.11 

24.19 

8.11 

21.26 

22.   8 

27.81 

24.19 

6.10 

10.   8 

80.21 

12.16 

6.   2 

15.24 

25. 22  E. 

11.20 

22.26 

8.   8 

22.18 

82.28 

23.26 

8.   7 

15.10 

W.wina 

2.  6 

22.15 

22.18 

14.18 

26.81 

18.15 

28.10 

26.30 

Drawn. 

29.25 

P. 

18.   9 

5.   9 

18.15 

12.16 

18.17 

28.26 

6.   2 

80.25 

25.22 

22.18 
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DRAUGHTS. 

8.12 

8.   4 

14.17 

Var. 

19.16 

17.1$ 

25. 2  J 

17.22 

7.10 

17.18 

12.19 

8.    7 

12.  la 

4.   8 

17.21 

■8.11 

28.16 

28.24 

22.17 

22.26 

10.14 

26.23 

14.17  B. 

12.16 

6.   9 

19.15 

18.17 

10.14 

21.14 

26.28 

26.22 

26.80 

19.15 

24.20 

10.17 

8.12 

18.26 

15.10 

17.22 

11.15 

16.12 

23.19 

29.22 

Drawn. 

14.17 

28.24 

11.15 

16.28 

H.18 

22.26 

4.   8 

12.   8 

31.26 

27.28 

O. 

16.10 

80.26 

17.21 

7.10 

19.26 

9.18 

Drawn. 

8.11 

26.22 

26.19 

17.14 

25.22 

^6.22 

18.26 

11.16 

18.25 

18.25 

GAMS  24. 

8.   8 

Drawn. 

18.11 

14.   5 

29.22 

11.15 

82.28 

16.28 

15.18 

14.18 

22. 17 

7.10 

B. 

27.18 

21.17 

23.14 

15.18 

24.19 

10.15 

W.winft 

11.16 

6.   9 

28.14 

15.24 

27.24 

6.   1 

22.18 

9.18 

28.19 

6.10 

A. 

Drawn. 

15.22 

iT.Uvar 

11. 15  A. 

16.12 

28.24 

82.28 

10.17 

27.24 

14.17 

7.10 

D. 

9.18 

21.14 

18.27 

21.14 

24.19 

22.17 

17.14 

8.11 

18.   9 

10.17 

3.   7 

18.22  0. 

10.17 

24.20 

6.13 

25.21 

19.16 

26.18 

21.14 

6.   9 

22.17 

18.22 

10.19 

15.22 

18.17 

26.28 

13.22 

21.14 

82.28 

23.16 

19.15 

8.   8 

25.   4 

22.31 

7.10 

14.28 

17.21 

23.19 

27.32 

W.  wina. 

16.   7 

27.18 

15.   8 

18.22 

4.   8 

2.11 

9.18 

22.26 

26.18 

32.27 

OABKBaS. 

23.   7 

17.14 

24.19 

11.16 

29.25 

22.18 

14.82 

10.17 

25.29 

20.11 

6.   9 

11.16 

7.   8 

21.14 

19.15 

8.22 

26.22 

26.22 

82.27 

6.10 

29.25 

80.25 

9.18 

10.14 

81.24 

80.25 

15.10 

9.18 

8.11 

29.26 

20.27 

10.17 

25.22 

27.28 

1.   6 

16.20 

22.18 

25.21 

10.   6 

18.27 

11.   8 

24.19 

27.81 

22.26 

22.17 

25.18 

2.   7 

8.11 

26.22 

21.14 

6.   2 

5.   9 

8.   3 

19.15 

10.14 

26.80 

17.10 

82.23 

7.11 

4.   8 

18.15 

19.15 

2.11 

4.   8 

3.  7 

22. 17  A. 

14.18 

80.26 

Dnwn. 

29.25 

27.28 

•7. 10  var 

B.win& 

15.   8 

12.16 

Drawn. 

25.22 

26.22 

H. 

19.   8 

10.19 

Var. 

82.28 

7.10 

2.   6 

A. 

17.10 

9.18 

22.15 

14.  7 

8.10 

2.  7 

6.16 

17.10 

24.19 

8.10 

6.29 

22.15 

28.  7 

7.14 

15.24 

8.   8 

Dzawn. 

11.18 

2.11 

18.  9 

28.19 

10.14 

\ 

81.26 

21.17 

6.14 

18.17  H. 

S.  7 

1 

8.11 

1.  6 

96.22 

BXAjrPLBS  OF  OAMSB. 


11.18 
22.16 

2.  7 
80.26 

7.10 
28.19 

8.  7B. 
19.16 
12.19 
28.24 
19.28 
25.22 
10.19 
22.17 
18.22 
26.   8 

8.12 
27.24 
20.27 
81.16 

6.10 
16.   6 

1.10 
W.  wiM. 

B. 

1.  6 
19.16 
12.19 
28.24 
19.28 
26.22 
10.19 
22.17 
18.22 
26.  1 
19.24 

1.   6 

8.11 
21.17 
11.16 
Bimwn. 

OAJKB96. 

22.18 
11.16 
26.22 
10.14 
99.26 


16.20 
24.19 

8.11 
19.16 

4.  8 
22.17 
12.16 
17.10 

7.14 
26.22 

2.  7 
28.24 
16.19 
28.16 
14.28 
27.18 
20.27 
81.24 
11.27 
82.28 

7.10var 
16.11  C. 

8.16 
18.11 
10.15 
21.17D.B. 

8.  7 
11.   2 

9.18 

2.   9 

6.21 
28.18 
15.19 
18.14 
19.28 
22.18 
18. 17  A. 
18.15 
28.26 
80.28 
21.80 
14.10 
80.26 
28.19 
26.28 
19.16 
28.18 
16.11 
Dmwn. 


A. 
28.26t 
80.28 
21.80 
18.16 
80.26 
23.18 
26.22 
14.10 
18.17 
10.  7 
17.21    • 

7.  2 
21.26 

2.  7 
26.80 

7.11 
80.26 
18.14 
26.28 
14.10 
22.18 
awing. 

Var. 

8.12 
28.19 

7.10 
21.17 

9.18B. 
25.21 

8.  7 
80.26 
12.16 
19.12 
10.19 
12.   8 

7.11 

8.  8 
11.16 

8.  7 
16.20 

7.11 
19.24 
11.16 
24.27 
17.14 

6.  9 
14.10 


27.81 

10.  7 
20.24 

7.  8 
24.28 

8.  7 
28.82 

7.10 
82.27 
18.16 
27.24 
16.11 
81.27 
10.16 

9.14 
16.10 

6.  9 
10.17 
27.28 
26.19 
24.  8 
16.19 

8.11 
19.28 
11.16 
28.27 
16.19 
27.82 
19.28 
82.28 
Drawn. 

B. 

12.16 
19.12 
10.19 
17.14 
19.28 
14.10 
6.16 
18.11 
28.27 

11.  8 
27.81 

8.  4 
81.27 

4.  8 
27.28 

8.11 


2  ^ 


9.18 

11.16 

6.  9 

16.20 
9.14 
22.18 
14.17 
18.14 
17.21- 
26.22 
28.19 
14.  9 
19.16 
Drawn. 

C. 

80.26 
10.19 
28.16 
8.12 
awina. 

D. 

28.18 
16.19 
22.17 

8.  7 
11.   2 

9.18 

2.   9 

6.28 
17.14 
28.27 
14.10 
27.81 
10.  7 
31.27 
26.22 
27.28 
21.17 
19.24 
17.14 
24.27 
14.10 
27.81 
Prawn. 

80.26 
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«.  7 

11.  2 

9.18 

2.   9 

6.14 
28.19 
16.24 
26.23 
24.27 
22.18 

1.  6 
18.   9 

6.14 
B.win8. 

F, 

28.19 
27.81 
19.15 
81.26 
B.  wina 

OAMB87 

11.16 
22.17 

9.18 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 

8.11 
24.19 
16.24 
28.19 
11.16 
26.21 

6.  9 
29.26 

9.18 
28.14 
16.2^ 
26.  il^ 

4.  «. 
26.2^ 

8.11 
22.18 
11.16 
27.2a 
16.20 
•1.27 
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MUUGUTS. 


18.11 

26.22 

8.11  B. 

11.18 

6.  9 

10.  IS 

SO.  26 

8.11 

22.18 

28.14 

Dnwn. 

20.11 

1.   6 

22.18 

16.20 

16.28 

8.10 

19.16 

11.16 

80.26 

26.19 

D. 

81.2TB. 

28!  16 

27.28 

6.   9 

1.   6 

14.10 

10.16 

16.20 

29.25 

25.22 

18.22 

KwioL 

6.  9 

81.27 

1.  6 

8.11 

80.26 

18.16 

18.17 

19.16 

22.18 

11.18 

H. 

9.18 

80.26 

11.16 

6.   9 

23.14 

11.   7 

21.14 

1.   6 

25.22 

19.16 

16.28 

19.28 

7.11 

18.16'A, 

7.10B. 

12.16 

27.18 

26.19 

16.   8 

20.24 

14.  7 

15.   8 

8.11 

15.24 

8.19 

27.20 

8.19 

8.12 

82.27 

28.19 

27. 2» 

7.10 

18.16 

80  26 

2.   6 

10. 14 

18.27 

14.   7 

2.  7 

2.   7 

18.15 

Drnm. 

82. 16 

2.27 

15.11 

27.24 

11.18 

20.24 

21.14 

7.10 

16.20 

27.28 

Var.  2. 

14.10 

6.   9 

11.  7 

82  27 

6.15 

27.23 

24.27 

82.28 

9.14 

7.11 

KwiDfl. 

7.10 

28.19 

Kwiiuk 

7.  8 

14.10 

23.161. 

27.81 

6.  9 

9.14 

B. 

10.19 

19.16 

A. 

8.   8 

18.   9 

16.19 

14.10 

81.27 

14.   9 

10.16 

5.14 

28.16 

6.16 

16.11 

6.18 

22.18 

26.28 

12.19 

18.11 

27.24 

21.14 

16.22 

14.18 

I5.iivar2 

2.   6 

16.12 

18.17 

26.10 

28.14 

7.16 

82.28K. 

24.19 

14.   9 

19.26 

11.15 

14.10 

6.10 

]>mm. 

6.14 

81.22 

Dnwn. 

6.15 

7.11 

18.   9 

16.19 

18.11 

10.14 

OAMBaB. 

17.21 

82.28 

C. 

2.   6 

16.11 

11.16 

26.22 

9.14 

22.18 

22.18F. 

8.10 

22.17 

21.26 

10.  6 

18.17 

19.24 

11.   8 

9.18 

22.17 

5.   9 

18.16 

Dnim. 

19.28 

17.14 

25.80 

6.   I 

9.18 

26.19 

10.17 

17.18 

19.28 

21.14 

r. 

10.15 

21.14 

80.26 

27.18 

7.11 

32.28 

DnwD. 

8.1] 

9.   6 

14.28 

29.25D. 

20.24 

24.19 

2.  9 

1.   6 

1.  6 

27.20 

L 

16.24 

18.   6 

9.14 

25.22 

6.10 

14.   7 

28.19 

7.11 

5.  9 

18.26 

11.   8  0. 

8.10 

11.16 

6.   2 

W.wing. 

80.21 

8.12 

28.16 

26.21 

11.16 

11.16 

20.11 

10.19 

6.   9TOr 

2.   6 

B. 

14.10 

19.28 

18.15 

29.26 

26.81 

6.   9 

6.24 

26.19 

2.   7 

9.18 

Rwins. 

29.25  0. 

27.   4 

10.14 

15.11 

28.14 

9.18 

18.27 

DnwB. 

7.10 

16.28 

Var. 

22.16 

31.24 

11.  7 

26.19 

4.  8 

7.11 

12.16 

0. 

19.28 

4.   4 

26.23 

81.26 

21.17 

11.  7 

26.19 

EXAMPLES  OF   GAMES. 
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10.14 
19.15 
14.17 
DnwiL 

E. 

16.12 
6.10 
11.  8 
19.28 
2^.19 
10.14 
22.18 
14.23 
DiawB. 

OAMB  29. 

11.16 
22.18 
16.19 
28.16 
12.19 
24.16 
10.19 
25.22 

9.14 
18.   9 

5.14 
22.17 

7.10 
27.24 

2.  7 
24.16 
10.19 
17.10 

7.14 
82.27 

8.  7 
27.24 

7.i0Yar 

24.16 
10.19 
81.27 

8.11 
29.25 

6.10 
27.28 
11.16 
tf.22 


10.15 
22. 17  A. 
15.18 
Drawn. 

A. 
21.17t 
14.21 
28.18 
16.20 
18.11 
20.24 
11.  7 
24.27 

7.  8 
27.81 

8.  7 
81.27 

7.11 

1.  5 
11.16 
27.28 
28.24 
19.28 
26.19 
28.82 
19.15 
82.27 
16.19 

5.  9 
15.11 

9.18 
11.  7 

4.   8 

7.  8 
8.12 

8.  7 
27.82 

7.10 
28.27 
10.14 
27.82 
14.18 
82.27 
22.17 
18.22 
18.25 
27.81 
26.22 


81.27 
80.26 
27.28 
19.15 
28.80 
15.19 
W.  wiM. 

Var. 

7.11 
24.15 
11.18 
28.24 

8.11 
29.25 

4.  8 
24.19 

6.  9 
26.22 

1.  5B. 
22.15 
11.18 
19.16 
18.22 
25.18 
14.28 
21.17 

8.12 
16.11 

9.18 
17.14 
12.16 
11.  7 
16.20 

7.  2 
28.27 
81.24 
20.27 

2.  6 
27.81 

6.10 
81.27 
10.15 
27.28 
80.25 
28.26 
25.21 
26.22 
21.17 


22.26 
15.18 
18.22 
18.25 
Dnwn. 

B. 
18.23 
22.17 
14.18 
17.14 

1.  5 
19.15 

9.13 
14.10 
£3. 27  C. 
81.24 
18.23 
10.  7 
15.18 

7.  8 
8.12 

8.  8 
28.27 

8.11 
27.82 
24.20 
18.28 
11.15 
82.28 
25.22 
Dnwn. 

C. 

11.16 

10.   7 

8.12 

7.  8 
5.   9 

8.  8 
9.14 
8.11 

1^.20 

31.26 

W  wins. 

OAMB  80, 
11.16 
I  22.18 
f2 


8.11 
25.22 

4.  8 
29.25 
10.14 
24.19 

7.10 
27.24 
16.20 
19.16 
20.27 
16.   7 

2.11 
81.24 
12.16 
24.19 

3.12 
82.27 
16.20 
21.17 
14.21 
19.16 
12.19 
28.  7 
10.14 
26.23 

8.10 
28.24 
10.15 
18.11 

9.18 
22.18 

6.  9 
11.  7 
13.17 
18.15 
14.18 
23.14 

9.18 
24.19 
17.22 
Dxawn. 

OABOa  81 

11.16 
22.18 
10.14 
25.22 
16.20 


20.25 
12.16 
18.15 

8.12 
15.11 

7.10 
22.18 
10.15 
25.22 

6. 10  A. 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 

9.13B. 
18.   9 

5.14 
19.15 
10.19 
22.17 
13.22 
26.10 
19.26 
80.23 

3.   8  0. 
11.   7 

2.11 
10.  7 
11.15 

7.  3 
15.19 
28.18 
19.28 
18.15 
28.26 
31.22 
16.19 
15.10 
19.24 
27.28 
24.27 
28.18 
27.31 
18.14 

8.11 
10.  7 
Drawn. 

A. 

8.  8 
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U.   7 

2,11 
24.19 
15.24 
28. 19 

6.10 
10.15 
10.19 
22.17 
19.24 
17.10 
24.28 

10.  7 
11.15 
18.11 

8.15 

7.  8 
15.18 
28.14 

9.18 

8.  7 
W.  wiiuk 

B.     , 
8.  8 

11.  7 
2.11 

19.15 
10.19 
22.17 
19.24 
17.10 
24.28 
10.  7 
11.15 
18.11 
8.15 

7.  8 
15.18 
23.14 

9.18 

8.  7 

C. 

16.19 
28.16 
12.19 
82.98 


2.   6 

10.  7 
8.10 

11.  8 
4.11 

27.24 
20.27 
81.  8 
Drawn. 

OAMB  82. 

22.18 
10.15 
25.22 
6.10 
29.25varl 
10.14 

24.i9var2 

15.24 
28.19 
11.16 
18.15 

7.11 
22.18 
16.20 
26.22 
11.16 
15.10 

9.18 
18.   9 

5.14 
19.15 
16.19 
28.16 
12.19 
22.18 
14.28 
27.18 

2.  6 
25.22 
19.24 
18.14 
24.27 
82.28 

8.11 
15.  8 

4.11 
28.18 

6.15 


14.10 
20.24 
18.14 
11.16 
80.26 
16.20 
22.17 
18.82 
26.17 
Dnim. 

Var.  1. 

22.17 
15.22 
17.18 

9.14 
26.17 
11.15 
29.25 

8.11 
25.22 

4.  8 
28.19 
14.18 
80. 25  . 
11.16  A. 
18.  9 
16.23 
17.18 
W.  wiiifl. 

A. 

2.  6 
81.26 
11.16 
26.28 
16.20 
28.14 

7.11 
14.  7 

8.10 
27.28 
20.27 
28.24 
27.81 
28.18 

5.  9 
82.27 
81.26 


17.14 
26.17 

14.  7 
15.29 
21.  5 
11.16 
27.28 
16.20 

7.  2 
20.27 

2.  9 
29.25 
19.15 
25.22 

9.14 
12.16 
15.10 
B.irin8. 

Var.  2. 

28.19 
14.28 
19.10 

7.14 
26.19 
14.18B.r 
22.15 
11.18 
21.17 

8.11  B. 
24.20C. 

9.18 
17.14 

2.  7 
28.24 

4.  8 
19.15 

7.10 

15.  6 
1.17 

25.22 
17.26 
80.14 

8.  7 
24.19 
18.17 
19.16 
12.19 
27.28 


19.26 

81.18 

8.12 

13.  9 
7.10 

14.  7 
5.14 

7.  2 
DntwiL 

B. 

9.18 
I7vl4 
13.17 
81.26 

8.11 
24.20 

8.  7 
27.23 
18.27 
82.28 

1.  6 
28.18 
17.22 
26.17 
11.16 
20.11 

7.28 
25.22 

2.  7 
17.18 
28.27 
18.15 
Dimwn. 

0. 
17.14 

2.  7 
19.15 

4.  8 
24.19D 

9.18 
81.26 
11.16 
Drawn. 

D. 

24.20 

1.  6 


80.  M 

9.  IS 

26.23 

Diawik 

9.18 
19.16 
11.18 
22.16 
12.16 
15.10 
14.18 
81.26 

2.  6 
26.28 

6.15 
28.14 
16.20 
25.22 

8.11 
27.28 
20.27 
23.18 
18.17 
22.18 
15.22 
82.28 
22.26 
23.18 
26.81 
14.10 
81.27 
80.26 
Drawn. 

F. 
11.16 
19.15 
16.19 
15.10  H. 
19.28 
27.18 
14.28 
22.18 

8.11 
25.22 

4.  8 
22.17  a 
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9.1$ 

8.   7 

28.16 

R 

6.15 

17.  U 

17.14 

O  ABCB  88. 

12.28 

7.10 

19.10 

fi.   6 

9.18 

22.18 

17.10 

82.28 

12.16 

10.  7 

24.20 

10.16 

16.19 

1.   6 

10.   7 

8.17 

18.17 

26.22 

27.28 

19.16 

8.12 

SI.  14 

81.26 

6.10 

19.24 

10.19 

7.    3 

18.17 

17.21 

29.25 

Drawn. 

24.16 

DiawQ» 

24.20 

82.27 

10.14 

12.16 

% 

17.22 

6.   9 

24.19 

Var.  1. 

22.17 

JX 

28.24 

27.24 

16.24 

27.24 

6.10 

2.    6 

28.26 

7.11 

28.19 

16.20 

16.  6 

80.26 

80.28 

25.22 

11.16 

81.27 

16.19 

7.10 

22.25 

9.18 

18.16  varl 

8.11  B. 

17.10 

17.14 

24.19 

16.10 

7.11 

19.16C. 

2.   7 

10.17 

26.80 

11.16 

22.18 

4.   8 

28.16 

22.13 

31.26 

18.11 

16.20 

22.17 

7.32 

12.16 

6.   9 

8.16 

26.22 

7.10 

6.    1 

19. 12 

14.10 

20.16 

11  I6var2 

16.  6 

82.27 

6.   9 

9.14 

4.    8 

81.26 

1.10 

26.22 

13.    6 

Dnwsu 

Diftwn. 

2.   6 

28.19 

Drawn. 

1.28 

82.28 

14.23 

26.22 

G. 

I. 

8.   7 

27.18 

C. 

20.24 

24.19 

26.22 

28.24var8 

20.27 

18.16       • 

Drawn. 

11.16 

9.14 

7.i0var4 

82.28 

11.48 

19.15 

18.   9 

16.11 

11.16 

22.16 

Var.  2. 

2.   6 

6.14 

8.16 

17.18 

4.    8 

2.    6K 

81.27 

22.17 

18. 11 

2.   6 

26.22 

27.24 

9.18 

14.18 

10.16 

21.17 

14.18 

20.27 

16.11 

17.14 

19.10 

16.20 

23.14 

81.24 

8.15 

8.   7 

6.16 

25.21 

9.18 

6.10 

18.11 

21.17 

22.17 

20.24 

21.17 

16.   6 

6.16 

18.22 

14. 18  A. 

17.14 

1.   6D. 

1.10 

27.18 

17.18 

28.14 

10.17 

80.26 

32.28 

15.19 

7.10 

9.18 

21.14 

7.10 

9.18 

18.14 

14.   7 

26.28 

24.27 

17.14 

18.    9 

19.28 

2.18 

16.19 

19.16 

10.17 

6.14 

21.17 

24.16 

28.14 

27.81 

22.18 

80.26 

16.19 

8.11 

19.28 

26.22 

8.   7 

11.15 

11.   7 

16.    8 

26.22 

8.   7 

26.22 

19.16 

8.10 

4.11 

28.82 

14.10 

.7.10 

12.19 

14.   7 

28.24 

27.28 

7.14 

22.17 

28.16 

Drawn. 

11.16 

82.27 

16.10 

2.   7 

8.12 

81.27 

23.18 

6.16 

26.21 

16.11 

H. 

6.10 

27.24 

18.   4 

18.22 

12.16 

22.18 

13.    9 

11.   7 

14.18 

17.14 

24.20 

14.28 

10.14 

Drawn. 

18.   6 

10.17 

16.19 

27.18 

9.   6 

18.27 

21.14 

11.    7 

1.  6 

12.16 

A. 

Diawn. 

7.11 

19.23 

S1.17L 

DnwjL 

16.19 

16.10 

Drawn* 
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B. 

F 

Var. 

26.22 

2.  9 

2.   7 

6.10 

OA1IB84. 

81.26 

2.   6 

W.wina. 

16.10 

17.18 

22.18 

1.   6 

28.24 

W.wins. 

1.   6 

10.16 

22. 17  A. 

8.11 

D. 

18.15 

25.22 

6.10 

15.   8 

7-11 

Var.  8. 

11.18 

6.10 

15.  6 

4.11 

22.17  F. 

22.17 

26  22 

29.25      • 

20.24 

18.15 

6.10 

6.10 

14.17 

10  14 

17.10 

11.18 

15.   6 

15.   6 

22.15 

24  19 

24  81 

22.15 

11. 15  EL 

1.10 

9.14 

15  24 

26.22 

Drawn. 

18.11 

19.15 

15  11  G. 

28.19 

9.18 

8.15 

10.19 

14  18 

11.16 

6.   1 

B. 

19.10 

17.   8 

11.   2 

18.15 

2.   6 

8.  7 

9.13 

20.24 

17  22 

7.11 

82.28 

22.17C. 

25.32 

27.11 

23    7 

22.18 

6.24 

6.10 

2.   9 

8.81 

22  29 

16.20 

28  19 

15.   6 

10.   7 

23  16 

Drawn. 

26  22 

81.27 

7.11 

14.18 

Drawn. 

11.16 

19.15 

17.10 

23.14 

0. 

15. 10  var 

8.15 

11.15 

9.25 

Var.  4. 

18.   9 

20.24 

15.   8 

18  11 

UnmL 

8. 11  H.I. 

6  13 

27.  U 

4.11 

8  81 

15.   8 

15.  6 

8.24 

1.   6 

26.22 

S. 

4  11 

14.18 

18.15 

8.   8 

9.18 

9.18 

22  17 

21.14 

4.   8 

6.10 

6.   1 

17.14 

7.10F. 

5.   9 

82.28 

16.20 

81.27 

2.  9 

26.22 

14.   5 

2.   6 

80.26 

28.18 

25.22 

9.18 

7.11 

28.19 

20.24 

27.23 

11.15 

18.   2 

Drawn. 

8.11 

21.17 

18.15 

18.11 

1.   6 

H. 

6.10 
15.   6 

1.10 
21.17 
14.21 
18.15 
W.wina. 

15    8 

24.28 

4.   8 

8.15 

2.   9 

6.24 

25.21 

B.wina. 

10.   7 

5.14 

28.19 

28  82 

15.18 

19.15 

24  28 

17.14 

C. 

22.15 

11.18 

8.   4 

27.81 

28.24 

18.17 

22.   6 

28.82 

21.17 

7.10D. 

21.14 

13.29 

4.   8 

82.27 

15.11 

9.18 

6.   2 

82  28 

10  15 

8.15 

28.14 

29.22 

8.11 

27  24 

18.11 

16.82 

2.    6 

I. 

28.24 

14.10 

14.18 

24.19 

25.22 

7.11 

19.15 

24  27 

22.15 

W.wina. 

80.25 

22  17 

14  17 

10.   7 

9.14 

22.29 

6.10 

22.    6 

Drawn. 

21.17 

F. 

6.10 

15.   6 

1.19 

14.21 

21.17 

14.17 

1.10 

21.17 

A. 

25.22 

14.21 

21.14 

18.15 

19.28 

32.28 

5.   9 

22,17 

29.25 

11.18 

17.14 

9.18  a 

22.18 

9.18H. 

10.   7 

17  18 

23  27 

18.   9 

9.14 

26.22 

25  22 

8  11 

25  21 

5.14 

18.   9 

6.   9K. 

7.10 

13.   6 

Diawn. 

22.18 

6.13 

17  14 

Drawn. 

Diawn. 

6.   9 

15.   6 

13. 17  a 
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22.  6 

H. 

27.28 

18.14 

9.14 

82.27 

2.  9 

6.10 

28.82 

11.15 

17.10 

2.  7 

25.22 

15.   6 

28.18 

14.  9 

7.28 

17.14 

9.13 

9.14L 

15.19 

7.10 

27.18 

7.11 

15.10 

18.   9 

22.17 

12.  8 

11.16 

27.24 

11.15 

5.14 

19.28 

10.14 

18.15 

11.15 

18.11 

17.10 

Drawn. 

8.11 

6.   9 

18.11 

8.15 

2.   9 

14.18 

22.17 

8.15 

10.  7 

19.15 

OAMB  86. 

24.20 

1.   6 

14.10 

5.  9 

11.18 

22.18 

18.25 

26.22 

6.  9 

14.  5 

28.   5 

11.16 

11.18 

8.  7 

10.  7 

18.17 

8.11 

25.22 

25.29 

22.18 

9.14 

19.10 

Dntwn. 

8.11 

9.   5 

7.10 

W.wins. 

17.26 

29.25 

W.Wins. 

17.18 

28.18 

I. 

4.   8 

16.20 

A. 

26.81 

9.18 

18.14 

OAMB  86. 

25.22 

9.13 

7,  8 

26.22 

10.17 

11.16 

9.14 

26.28 

16.19 

2.  9 

21.14 

22.18 

18.   9 

8.1>1 

24. 15 

17.14 

9.18 

8.11 

5.U 

1*5.  8 

W.wina. 

11.15 

28.14 

25.22 

22.18 

4.11 

19.10 

6.10 

4.   8 

14.28 

28.24 

0. 

8.11  . 

22.18 

29.25 

81.27 

8.   7 

2.  6 

10.   7 

10.17 

16.19 

8  12 

24.19 

14.10 

11.15 

25.21 

24.15 

Dnwn. 

6.10 

9.14 

18.11 

1.   6 

10.19 

17.14 

18.  2 

9.18 

21.14 

28.16 

GAMB  87. 

10.17 

11.18 

28.14 

6.10 

12.19 

11.15 

21.14 

22.15 

W.  wins. 

24.20 

27. 24  A. 

22.17 

1.   6 

5.  9 

10.17 

9.14 

15.19 

80.26 

10.  6 

E. 

18.15 

18.  9 

24.15 

6.10 

9.14 

2.  7 

11.18 

5.14 

10.19 

25.18 

15.11 

15.10 

20.   4 

24.15 

28.16 

10.17 

8.15 

6.15 

17.21 

11.18 

12.19 

19.15 

19.10 

19.   8 

4.  8 

22.15 

25.22 

11.16 

4.   8 

11.15 

5.   9 

7.10 

7.10 

15.11 

2.  7 

18.11 

28.24 

82.27 

27.24 

7.10 

8.11 

8.15 

9.18 

10.19 

10.16 

Dnwn. 

6.   1 

8.   8 

27.28 

27.28 

22.18 

14.17 

4.11 

18.27 

8.^12 

15  22 

OAMB  88. 

10.   6 

17.14 

82.28 

28.16 

24.15 

22.18 

11.15 

18.17 

12.16 

12.19 

•8.   7  A. 

11.16 

7.10 

22.18 

8.12 

81.27 

80.25 

18.14 

16.19 

15.18 

16.20 

8.  8 

9.18 

10.17 

28.16 

14.10 

26.22 

27.24 

25.18 

21.14 

12.28 

11.15 

20.27 

2.   7 

18.22 

9.18 

10.19' 

28.14 

81.24 

Drawn. 

26.17 

28.14 

W.Wins. 

16.19 

7.11 

7.10 

8.11 

25.22 

28.18 

A. 

81.26 

25.22 

19.24 

8.   7 

21.17 

10.19 

6.x«varl 
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20.26TOr2 

16.11 

2.  7 

C. 

16.22 

X. 

10.17 

14.18 

27.81 

26.19 

80.28 

1.    6 

22.18 

11.  7 

7.11 

6.10 

22.26 

80.25 

4.  8 

Bimim. 

81.27 

26.21 

'28.19 

6.    9 

26.28 

11.16 

10.17 

11.16 

26.21 

2.   6 

Var.  1. 

8.  8 

21.14 

17.14 

12.16 

28.18 

11.16 

16.18 

7.10 

10.17 

82.28 

16.20 

24.19 

8.12 

14.   7 

19.10 

16.20 

24.19 

16.24 

10.  6 

8.10 

26.81 

24.10 

11.16 

27.11 

12.16 

81.26 

10.   7 

16.24 

27.28 

7.16 

14.10 

10.14 

Drawn. 

28.19 

8.U 

22.18 

W.wiu. 

18.   9 

20.24 

81.27 

4.   8R 

6.14 

D. 

19.16 

7.10 

29.26 

B. 

26.22 

16.20 

10.19 

18.16 

8.11 

16.20 

1.   6 

24.19 

17.18 

11.18 

28.24 

26.28 

80.26 

11. 15  P. 

11.16 

28.  7 

16.20 

12.16 

6.   9 

28.24 

18.    5 

8.10 

81.27 

82.27 

26.21 

8.11 

DzmwB. 

26. 22  A. 

11.16 

4.   8 

9.18 

25.22 

16.28 

26.28 

28.24 

]>r»wxi. 

11.16 

F. 

27.18 

2.   7 

8.12 

26.28 

11.16 

6.   9 

26.21 

29.26 

Var.  2. 

7.11 

26.22 

82.27 

6.   9 

2.   7 

22.17 

14.   7 

16.28 

12.16 

24.19 

26.210. 

4.  8 

8.10 

26.19 

27.28 

1.   6 

16.19 

29.26 

28.18 

8.11  a 

10.  U 

21.17 

24.16 

2.   6D. 

16.28 

19.16 

18.16 

9.18 

7.10 

24.20 

18.14 

12.19 

U.17 

19.16 

14.   7 

16.19 

2.  7 

27.24 

28.18 

18.22 

8.26 

27.24 

27.18 

20.27 

17.26 

14.10 

80.28 

11.16 

20.27 

81.    8 

80.28 

7.14 

6.10 

25.22 

81.24 

8.12 

1.   6 

18.  2 

21.17 

6.   9 

12.16K 

28.24 

16.11 

22.26 

12.16 

22.18 

24.20 

10.15 

6.10 

28.19 

81.26 

16.22   ' 

1.  6 

82.28 

18.  6 

16.28 

1.  6 

24.   6 

80.26 

12.16 

10.16 

27.18 

26.22 

1.10 

6.   9 

24.20 

l^nwii. 

26.81 

5.   9 

17.18 

26.21 

16.19 

2.  6 

17.18 

9.18 

16.19 

80.25 

A. 

12.16 

10.14 

26.17 

82.27 

1.   6 

25.21 

16.11 

18.15 

18.22 

19.28 

26.21 

16.28 

16.19 

14.17 

32.27 

27.24 

6.10 

27.18 

18.14 

22.18 

8.11 

28.27 

20.16 

12.16 

19.28 

17.22 

27.24 

20.16 

19.28 

80.26 

6.10 

18.14 

11.16 

11.20 

16.12 

16.19 

81.26 

9.18 

81.27 

18.   2 

28.27 

82.27 

11.   7 

28.14 

7.11 

9.25 

12.   8 

6.   9 

20.24 

16.19 

27.28 

24.19 

27.81 

18.16 

7.   2 

Dnwn. 

22.26 

Dnwn. 

8.  8 

9.14 

24.87 

28.18 

80.26 

\ 
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•8.S4 

24.19 

18.   9 

Var.  1. 

25.80 

7.  2 

26.23 

2.   7 

13.   6 

6.10 

6.   1 

6.   9 

24.20 

80.26 

2.   9 

25.22 

30.26 

16.11 

28.18 

14.18 

11.   7 

11.15 

1.   6 

1.   6 

Drawn. 

26.28 

9.14 

18.11 

26.28 

23.19 

18.25 

25.22 

8.24 

21.17       • 

22.26 

G. 

29.22 

5.   9 

28.19 

Dnwn. 

11.   7 

10.15 

7.10 

7.   2 

4.   8 

3.10 

19.10 

28.18 

9.18 

27.24 

C. 

2.   7 

2.   6 

5.   9 

2.    6 

8.11 

81.27 

9.13 

17.18 

27.24 

14.17 

24.20 

6.10 

27.28 

«.15 

20.27 

22.18 

11.15 

27.23 

14.18 

18.   9 

82.23 

17.22 

19.16 

19.24 

7.14 

8.11 

W.wiiu. 

6.   9 

12.19 

Brawn. 

18.27 

80.26 

22:26 

23.16 

19.15 

11.16 

A. 

9.14 

14.18 

Var.  2, 

26.80 

27.28 

29.25 

26.81 

29.25 

16.20 

14.   9 

16.19 

7.10 

18.15 

1.   6 

31.27 

27.31 

23.16 

19.16 

81.26 

16.11 

8.11 

9.   2 

12.19 

10.19 

Dnim. 

7.16 

19.16 

18.17 

82.27 

24.16 

20.11 

12.19 

Drawn. 

7.10 

16.19 

B, 

18.23 

24.   8 

14.   7 

23.16 

1.   6 

26.19 

4.11 

D. 

8.10 

12.19 

19.16 

15.24 

28.24 

16.12 

Dnwn. 

27.23 

8.  7 

22.17 

6.10 

19.24 

19.24 

21.17 

10.16 

24.19 

28.19 

eAMBSO. 

24.19 

7.10 

25.22 

9.13 

3.   8 

22.18 

20.24 

16.12 

24.28 

18.   9 

12.   8 

10.14 

16,10 

10.19 

30.26 

5.14 

14.17 

24.19 

6.15 

11.   8 

15.19 

25.22 

21.14 

ii.i6varl 

18.11 

4.11 

17. 18  0. 

11.16 

10.17 

27.24 

24.27 

17.14 

9.14 

19.16 

3.10 

8.iivar2 

19.15 

9.18 

22.17 

15.19 

6.31 

26.22 

27.81 

22.   8 

6.10 

32.28 

23.19 

16.20 

23.18 

19.28 

18.   9 

2.   6 

17.21 

81.27 

14.23 

8.  8 

10.15 

22.18D.E. 

19.15 

11.16 

26.19 

6.10 

17.10 

14.17 

20.24 

19. 16  A. 

9.14B. 

8.   8 

6.14 

21.14 

B.  wins. 

16.19 

22.17 

10.14 

26.22 

10.17 

28.16 

14.18 

8.11 

14.18 

18. 15  G. 

B. 

12.19 

15.10 

14.17 

22.17 

17.22 

29.25 

16.11 

18.28 

25.21 

19.28 

26.17 

19.24 

14.28 

17.18 

17.22 

17.18 

19.26 

28.19 

24.16 

28.26 

21.17 

28.26 

30.28 

10.15 

7.16 

80.23 

31.27 

81.22 

18.22 

19.10 

26.18 

81.27 

11.15 

18.2^ 

15.11 

6.15 

4.  8 

21.17 

22.26 

10.   6 

7.10 

27. 24  F. 

28.24 

27.18 

15.18 

2.  9 

11.   7 

20.27 

9.14 

17.14 

W.wixuL 

8.  6 

10.14 

16.11 

4i2 

7.1« 
28.18 
14.28 
26.10 
27.81 
22.18 
81.27 
18.15 
27.28 
15.11 
28.18 

11.  7 
16.19 

7.  2 
19.28 

2.   7 

1.    6 

B.  wiofl. 

F. 
16.12 
7,10 
21.17 
14  21 
28.18 
15.19 
27.28 
19.24 
18.15 
10.19 
28.16 
24.27 
26.28 
27.81 
28.19 
81.26 
80.28 
B.  wins. 

G. 

16.12 
19.24 
28.19 

8.  8 

12.  8 
17.21 
awing. 
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40 
22.18 
10.14 
24.19 
11.16 
27.24 
16.20 
81.27 

8.11 
25.22 

4.  8 
29.25 
11.16 
19.15 

7.iivar 

24. 19  A. 

9.18 
18.   9 

5.14 
22. 18' 

1.  5 
18.   *i 

5  14 
26  22 

r..i8 

22.15 

8.  7 
28.24 

7.10 
80.26 
14.17 
21.   7 

2.18 
28.14 
16.80 
14.  9 
B.  wins. 

A. 
22. 17f 
16.19 
17.10 

2.  6 
28.16 
12.19 
21.17 

7.21 
27.28 


20.27 
28.    7 

8.19 
82.16 

6.10 
16.12 
W.wina 

Var, 

16.19 

28.16 

14.28 

26.19 

7. 11  DJLF. 

16    7 

9. 10  C. 
^2.17 

9.18R 
17.14 
10.17 
21.  U 

6.  9 
19.16 
12.19 
15.10 

9.18 
24.15 

2.  6 
10.  7 
W 


B. 

2.  7 
17.18  , 

7.11 
21.17 
11.16 
19.15 
10.19 
24.15 

9.14 
17.10 
18.28 
27.18 

8.11 
15.    8 

6.29 

8.    8     . 
W.wina. 


C. 

2.18 
22.15 

8.  7 
25.22 

9.)i 
30  '^6 

5.  9 
26.28 

7.10 
15.11 

8.15 
28.18 
W. 


D. 

9.18 
22.18 

6.  9 
25.22 

9.14 
18.   9 

5.14 
15.11 

8.15 
19.10 
12.19 
24.15 
14.18 
80.25 

7.14 
15.11 

8.  7 
22.15 

7.16 
15.11 
W. 


E. 

6.10 

15.  6 
1.10 

22.18 

10.  U 

18.15 

7.11 

16.  7 
2.18 

19.16 


12.19 

24.15 

18.28  0. 

27.18 

14.28 

15.10 

8.11 
10.  6 
11.15 

6.   2 

9.18 

2.   6 

8.  7 
W.wini. 

a. 

8.11 
15.   8 

8.12 
80.26 
12.16 
28.24 

9.18 
26.22 

5.  9 
22.15 
16.19 
25.22 
19.28 
15.10 
W.wiiM. 

F. 

9.14 
15.10 

6.15 
19.10 
12.19 
24.15 
14.18H. 
22.17 

7.14 
17.10 

2.  7 
20.26 

7.14 
26.22 

8.  7 
15.10 


r.ii 

22.15 

11.18 

10.    7 

5.    » 

7.  S 

8.  IS 
27.  2S 
18.27 
82.23 

1.  5 
25.22 
W.wi^ 

HL 

7.11 
80.26 
11.18 
22.15 

5.  9 
26.28 

2.  8 
28.24 

9.1^ 
25.22 

8.12 
22.18 

6.  9 
28.19 
W.  wim. 


OAHB 

22.18 
10.14 
24.19 
11.16 
27.24 
16.20 
81.27 

8,11 
25.22 

4.  8 
29.25 
11.16 
19.15 

7.11 
24.19. 

9.18 
18.   9 
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24  15 

24.19 

19. 15  A, 

16.19 

25.22 

2  11 

11.16 

10.19 

Ewim. 

1.   6 

21.17 

27.24 

24.15 

22.18 

6.    9 

8.11 

2.    6 

D. 

7.11 

17.14 

31.27 

28.24 

26.22 

30.26 

9.18 

16.20 

Diawn. 

2.   6 

11.16 

14.10 

25.22 

18.15 

26.28 

18.17 

4.   8 

A. 

11.18 

5.    9 

10.  7 

29.25 

22.18 

22.15 

B.  wins. 

1.   6 

ii.iovar 

7.11 

18.17 

7.   8 

19.15 

19. 150  J). 

B.wiiiB. 

F. 

8.12 

7.11 

10.19 

27.24 

16.    8 

22.17 

24.15 

Var.  2. 

20.27 

W.wina. 

16.19 

16.19 

19.15 

32.14 

17.10 

28.   7 

11.18 

7.10 

B. 

2.  7 

14.80 

22.15 

14.    7 

10.17 

28.16 

7.    3 

7.10 

3.19 

21.14 

12.19 

9.14 

25.22  E. 

22.18 

9. 18  C. 

25.22 

25.22B. 

10.19 

8.11 

28.14 

7.28 

80.26 

23.16 

18.14  0. 

11.18 

27.18 

22.18 

12.19 

1.   5 

24.15 

20.27 

14.28 

24.15 

25.22H. 

2.   7 

82.   7 

27.18 

14.18 

11.15 

26.23 

3.19 

26.28 

80.25 

14.10 

6.10 

21.17 

15.10 

2.   7 

6.   9 

15.   6 

6.10 

23.   7 

15.10  F.I. 

10.   7 

1.17 

17.14 

8.10 

7.14 

9.14 

23.14 

10.17 

12.16 

22.15 

7.  8 

8.11 

22.   6 

B.  wiiLL 

8.   7 

14.18 

28.24 

1.10 

28.24 

3.   7 

W.wiM. 

18.15 

B. 

14.17 

18.25 

10.14 

27.23 

21.14 

26.22 

C. 

15.10 

30.26 

6.10 

19.23 

11.18 

Drawn. 

23.19 

15.    6 

Drawn. 

24.15 

2.   7 

1.17 

9.13 

Var. 

3.17 

25.21 

0. 

28.24 

9.18 

13.29 

17.22 

26.22 

8.12 

18.   9 

15.10 

26.17 

6.10 

15.11 

5.14 

26.23 

18.22 

21.17 

6.   9 

22. 18  var  2 

19.15 

24.19 

B.wink 

14.10 

6.   9R. 

23.19 

22.26 

9.14 

26.22U. 

B.win8. 

19.15 

H. 

10.   7 

11.16Q. 

Drawn. 

26.22 

13.17 

18.15N. 

C. 

19.23 

W.  wina. 

7.10 

25.22 

£. 

28.24 

15.   6 

2.   7 

23.18 

23.26 

GAME  42. 

1.10 

19.15 

14.23 

24.19 

22.18 

80.26 

10.19 

26.19 

26.30 

10.14 

3.   7 

24.15 

2.   7 

19.15 
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11.18   . 

20.27 

T. 

4.    8 

16.19 

A. 

22.15 

82.16 

6.10 

29.26 

24.27 

19.16 

6.    9 

8.11 

19.16 

9.18 

19.28 

11.20 

B.  wins. 

15.   8 

12.19 

18.   9 

27.81 

28.19 

3  19 

24.   6 

6.14 

22.18 

20. 24  a 

I. 

B.  wins. 

W.wins. 

22.18 

81.26 

18.15 

^8.24 

6.   9 

18.    9 

2.    6 

7.11 

0. 

U. 

19.16 

26.19 

26.22 

24.19  K. 

80.26 

25.22 

12.19 

9.    5 

8.   7 

20.24 

20.27 

1.  6 

24.16 

19.15 

22.18 

27.20 

82. 16 

19. 16V.Y. 

7.iovar 

5.    1 

7. 11  a 

18.28 

8.11 

7.10 

15.    6 

15.18 

26.22 

B.  wins. 

B.winB. 

24.19 

1.10 

1.    6 

10.14 

2.    7 

28. 19  E. 

18.14 

19.16 

K. 

P. 

19.16 

14.28 

5.    1 

11.20 

26.23 

16.11 

12.19 

27.18 

30.26 

16.10 

11.16 

8.16 

28.16 

20.24 

1.   6 

14-28 

28.14 

18.11 

B.  wins. 

18. 14  A. 

26.28 

10,    1 

6.10 

R  wins. 

9.18 

6.    1 

24.27 

B.wins. 

V. 

19.15 

28.18 

1.    6 

Q. 

19.16 

10.19 

1.    6 

27.81 

L. 

1.   6 

12.19 

26.28 

13.17 

6.14 

27.28 

19.16 

24.15 

18.27 

5.    1 

23.27 

18.27 

2.    6 

7.10 

82.    7 

B  wins. 

32.23 

82.28 

24.19 

28.19 

8.10 

81.26 

7.10 

7.10 

14.28 

28.19 

B. 

14.18 

22. 18  M. 

28.24 

27.18 

8.11 

30.26 

26.19 

10.19 

12.16 

9.14 

25. 22  B. 

11.16 

21.17 

28.16 

19.12 

B.  wins. 

11.15 

19.16 

20.24 

8.12 

10.28 

19.16 

16.18 

17.14 

B.  wins. 

18.15 

T. 

10.14 

16.ai 

Dnwn 

11.18 

80.26 

16.11 

10.15 

K. 

22.15 

11.16 

14.18 

11.   8 

C. 

28.19 

Drawn. 

18.15 

80.26 

15.19 

8,11 

1.   5 

B. 

1.   6 
18.   9 

6.14 
25.22 

6.    9S.T. 
22.18 
W.Wins. 

7.10 

18.23 

26.22 

32.27 

22.18 

22.18 

11.    6 

18.28 

10.14 

6.   9 

8.    7 

23.26 

22.18 

26.28 

25.22 

B.  wins. 

8.    8 

23.26 

8.    8 

8.    7 

26.80 

18.15 

80.26 

B.wina. 

GAMB  43. 

8.    8 

26.80 

8.12 

22.18 

2.    7 

15.10 

26.22 

N. 

10.14 

8.   8 

19.24 

11.16 

19.16 

24.19 

7.10 

8.    4 

18.16 

16.19 

S. 

11.16 

8.   8 

24.27 

14.18 

28.16 

11.16 

27.24 

10.14 

4.   8 

28.   5 

14.28 

22.18 

8.11 

8.11 

27.81 

16.82 

27. 18 

6.    9 

25.22 

16.19 

Dnwn. 

6.   I 

12.19 

18.15 

16.20 

11.15 

32.27 

21.170.P. 

W.Wins. 

31.27 

19.24 

DnwB. 
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D. 

18.  28  G. 

L 

14.28 

21.17 

Var. 

24.28 

27.18 

2.   7 

27.18 

7.21 

9.18 

26.28 

20.27 

80.26 

20.27 

27.28 

18.   9 

10.14 

82.28 

15. 19  K. 

82.28 

20.27 

5.14 

80.26 

22.26 

28.16 

W.wina 

28.   7 

22.18 

18.17 

15.10 

14.80 

8.19 

6.   9 

19.16 

W.wina. 

22.18 

QABKB  44, 

82.16 

19.16 

8.12 

W.WilM. 

22.18 

6.10 

12.19 

16.11 

0. 

10.14 

25.22 

24.15 

12.19 

11.16 

K. 

24.19 

9.14 

7.10 

28.16 

5.   9 

18.17 

11.16 

18.    9 

15.   6 

14.80 

18.28 

22.    6 

27.24 

W.wina. 

1  10 

21.   5 

27.18 

18.81 

8.11 

28.19 

7.10 

20.27 

82.28 

25.22 

OAMB46. 

14.28 

6.    1 

82.28 

W.wina. 

16.20 

22.18 

27.18 

80.26 

22.26 

81.27 

10.14 

20.24 

11.   7 

Dnwn. 

L. 

4.    8 

24.19 

26.22 

26.28 

16.19 

29.25 

11.16 

10.15  jk. 

W.  wins. 

Var. 

28.16 

11.16 

27.24 

19.10 

2.   6H. 

14.28 

19.15 

8.11 

2.   7 

£. 

28.24 

26.19 

7.11 

25.22 

28.19 

28.24 

7.10 

7. 11  M.N. 

22.17 

16.20 

7.28 

10.15 

24.19 

16.   7 

16.19 

81.27 

19.15 

25.22 

1.   5 

2.18 

23.  7  var 

4.   8 

11.18 

2.   7F. 

25.22 

80.26 

14.28 

29.25 

22.15 

28.19 

8.   7 

8.11 

26.19 

11.16yar 

8.11 

14.28 

80.25 

19.15 

2.18 

19.15 

15.    8 

19.10 

14.17 

11.16 

17.14 

7.11 

8.12 

7.14 

21.14 

15.10 

9.18 

22.17 

25.22 

26.19 

10.17 

W.wing. 

14.10 

16.19 

12.16 

14.18 

25.21 

6.15 

17.10 

22.18 

22.15 

W.wina. 

M. 

19.10 

2.   7 

Dnwn. 

11.18 

9.14 

12.16 

28.16 

19.15 

H. 

16.11 

80.26 

12.19 

A. 

8.11 

11.16 

7.28 

8.11 

21.17t 

10.14 

15.   8 

28.24 

27.    9 

26.28 

7.28 

18.15 

Dnwn. 

7.10L. 

20.27 

11.15 

27.18 

11.18 

15.   6 

82.28 

23.14 

20.27 

22.15 

F. 

1.10 

1.   5 

15.18 

82.   7 

14.18ro.H. 

18.17 

24.19 

25.22 

10.   7 

8.19 

15. 11  B. 

22.  6 

8.11 

W.wiM. 

3.17 

17.18 

8.15 

15.81 

19.12 

21.14 

8.11 

19. 10 

6.   1 

10.15 

N. 

Drawn. 

25.22 

2.   7 

81.26 

26.22 

8.12 

11.16 

28.19 

28.19 

2.   6  1. 

15.11 

Var. 

22.17 

7.14 

26.22 

80.26 

9.14 

17.  lot 

16.20 

19.15 

1.   5 

W.wing. 

25.22 

2.   7 

26.28 

18.22D.1L 

14.18 

1.   6 

28.16 

19.26 

25.18 

19.15 

22.18 

12.19 

W.wina. 

14.28 

1 
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13.   6 

17.22 

20.16 

24.15 

27.23 

9.14 

5.   9 

10.14 

3.   7 

8.   7 

7.10 

24.20 

22.13- 

22.25 

22.18 

26.22 

24.20 

14.17 

15.31 

14.18 

W.WiM. 

W.  wlna. 

9.14 

27.24 

24.20 

25.29 

25.21 

2.   7 

31.27 

19.15 

G. 

H. 

8.   7 

25.21 

6.   2 

3.   8 

3.   7 

3.   7 

18.    9 

17.22 

27.24 

15.10 

20.16 

27.23 

6.13 

20.16 

18.   6 

W.wina. 

7.11 

5.    9 

15.   6 

22.26 

24.15 

16.   7 

26.211. 

2.   9 

32.27 

6.    1 

D. 

2.11 

9.14 

19.15 

26.31 

10.14    ^ 

2.   6 

32.28 

13.   9 

7.11 

15,10 

1.   6 

22.18 

1.  6 

6.13 

15.10 

7.14 

14.18 

5.   9 

24.20 

16.   6 

11.15 

16.11 

Drawn. 

32.,27 

15.24 

2.   9 

28.24 

8.15 

10:14 

28.19    . 

19.15 

8.11 

19.10 

B. 

19.15 

11.16 

7.11 

10.   6 

6.15 

24.20 

8.   8 

19.16 

15.10 

11.15 

24.20 

15  24 

24.19 

12.19 

11.15 

24.19 

31.24 

28.19 

7.10 

28.16 

28.24 

W.wina 

28.10 

11.15 

27.24 

Drawn.' 

18.17 

14. i8 

28  18 

12.16 

10.   6 

M. 

13.    9 

15.24 

19.   3 

Var. 

9.18 

7.11 

18.23 

18.14 

10.28 

5.   9M. 

6.   2 

24.20 

l>TMnu 

10.15 

3.   7 

26.28 

17.22 

11.15 

14.10 

28.32 

1.  5 

2.   6 

26.22 

A. 

24.27 

7.16 

30.26 

22.26 

15.24 

24.20 

10.    1 

32.28 

14.17L. 

W.WlM. 

28.19 

17.21 

27.31 

W.Win*. 

21.14 

10.  If 

26.23 

1.   6 

10.17 

I. 

19.10 

6.10 

15.18 

£. 

23.14 

28.18 

6.15 

23  14 

Drawn. 

28.^4 

o 

9.18 
o2 

7.11 

30.26 

} 
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DRAVORT8. 

8.11 

12.16 

19.16 

1.17 

28.24 

19.10 

26.28 

27.28 

12.12 

28.14 

17.21 

8.11 

1-2.  16 

2.    6 

82.28 

11.15 

26.28 

25. 2S 

22. 17 

32.27 

18.22 

19.10 

18.17 

18.25 

2.    6N. 

16.20 

Drawn. 

17.22 

81.26 

29.22 

17.10 

28.19 

25.18 

6.   9 

11.15 

18  22 

15.24 

Var. 

5.   9 

20.16 

28.19 

25.18 

28.19 

9.18 

14.   5 

11.20 

2.    « 

15.22 

6.10 

17.14 

7.82 

25.22 

26. 2S 

10.   7 

22.17 

10.17 

81.27 

18.25 

6.    9 

3.10 

IS  22 

21.14 

82.28 

29.   6 

22.17 

27.24 

26.17 

15.18 

24.19 

2.18 

DmwD. 

W.  wrina. 

1.   6 

19.15 

Drawn. 

23.14 

81.26 

4.   8 

7.11 

Q. 

N. 

20.24 

24.19 

B. 

15.10 

6.10 

2.   7 

Drawn. 

6.   9  P.O. 

13.17 

11.16 

15.    6 

17.10 

28.24 

31.26 

26.28 

1.17 

7.U 

QAMB  55. 

18.17B. 

6.   9 

8.11 

25.22 

31.26 

11.15 

24.20 

14.10 

10.   6 

18.25 

1.   6 

22.17 

9.18 

7.14 

W.Wins. 

80.14 

32.28 

8.11 

82.28 

25.22 

18. 17  I. 

5.    9 

23.19 

2.   6D. 

18.25 

S. 

27.28 

.  26.  22 

4.  8var 

28.24 

29.   6 

11.16 

2.    6  H. 

8.   7 

25.22 

17.21 

11.18 

15.11 

23.18 

28.24 

9.13 

26.28 

6.   2 

8.15 

17.21 

7.10 

27.23 

18.22A.B. 

5.   9 

19.10 

26.23 

W.Wins. 

6.    9 

25.18 

19.15 

16.20 

11.16 

23.18 

6.10 

9.18 

24.19 

28.24 

OABni54. 

9.14 

15.   6 

28.19 

18.17 

6.    9 

11.15 

18.   9 

1.17 

18.17 

25.22 

82.27 

22.17 

5.14 

18.15 

26.23 

18.25 

Drawn. 

8.11 

26.23 

11.18 

18.  22  C. 

29.    6 

23.19 

2.   6 

28.14 

20.16 

2.18 

H. 

4.   8 

80.25 

8.11 

22.26 

10.   6 

11.16 

25.22 

6.   9 

29.25 

16.11 

1.10 

26.22 

9.13 

31.27 

11.15 

26.81 

19.16 

17.26 

17.14 

1.   5 

19.10 

11.   4 

12.19 

81.22 

0.17 

28.18 

17.22 

81.26 

W.Wins. 

16.20 

9.10 

14.28 

25.18 

W.  wing. 

82.27 

6.15 

27.18 

5.   9 

P. 

8.11              . 

1.14 

9.14 

14.   5 

C. 

13.17 

22.18              1 

5.19 

18.   9 

7.82 

17.22 

28.24 

7.10             1 

24.15 

5.14 

24.19 

15.10 

11.16 

14.   7             fl 

11.25 

24.20 

13.17 

22.26 

26.28 

8.10 

30.21 

15.24 

Drawn. 

19.15 

16.20 

18.15 

8.11 

28.13 

W.wina. 

81.26 

11.18 

29  25 

11.16 

A. 

17.21 

28.  7 

11.15 

22.16 

6.10 

D. 

15.10 

2.11              1 

25.82 

15.  6 

1.   6 

6.15 

Dnnm.        ,1 
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I. 

2.  6 
29.25 
18.17 
25.21 
11. 16  K. 
14.10 
16.80 
21.14 

6.15 
81.26 
80.28 
27.   2 

8.11 

2.  6 
11.15 

6.10 
15.18 
W.wiDfl. 

L. 

6.10 
27.23M. 
11.16 
28.24 
16.20 
82.28 
20.27 
81.24 

8.11 
24.20 
W.wins. 

M. 

27.24 
11.15 
24.20 
15.24 
^8.19 

8.11 
82.27 

8.  8N. 
27.28 
17.22 
Pnwn. 

K. 
11.15 
10.16 


x2.19 

9.   6 

20.16 

10.15 

8.    8 

18.14 

W.wiDfl. 

15.19 

6.    2 

OAMB  56. 

19.28 

11.15 

26.19 

22.17 

16.28 

8.11 

22.18 

28.19 

24.27 
14.10 

4.  8var 

25.22 

27.81 

9.18 

10.  7 

27.28 

81.26 

6.   9 

7.   8 

28.18 

26.22 

9.14 

18.14 

18.    9 

11.15 

5.14 

8.   7 

26.28 

Dnwn. 

2.    6 

24.20 

A. 

15.24 

1.   6 

28.19 

22.17 

10. 15  C. 

18.22 

19.10 

80.26 

6.15 

22.81 

17.10 

82.28 

7.14 

81.24 

81.27 

28.   1 

8.   7A.B. 

11.15 

28.18 

1.   6 

14.23 

8.11 

27.18 

29.25 

15.19 

12.16 

80.26 

6.10 

19.24 

15.18 

29.25 

W.wina. 

1.    6 

21.17 

B. 

7.10 

15.18 

17.14 

22.15 

10.17 

11.18 

25.21 

29.25 

12.16 

1.   6 

21.14 

80.26 

8.12 

8.   7 

14.   9 

28.19 

I    «-l« 

18.17 

27.28 
W. 


C. 

6.  9 
80.26 
11.15S. 
82.28 
15.24 
28.19 

8.11 
19.16 
12.19 
28.16 

1.  6D. 
26.28 
11.15 
22.18 
15.22 
16.11 

7.16 
20.11 
W.wiM. 

D. 

11.15 
16.11 
7.16 
20.11 
15.19 
11.  7 
19.24 

7.  2 
W. 


£. 

1.  5 
82.27 
11.15 
20.16 
15.24 
27.20 
12.19 
28.16 

8. 12  F. 
16.11 

7.16 
20.11 
W.  winfl. 


8.11 
26.23 
11.15 
16.11 

7.16 
20.11 
W.wiM. 

Var. 

9.18 
25.22 

6.  9 
27.28 

9.14 
24.20 
15.24 
28.19 
11.15 
82.28 
15.24 
28.19 

7.111. 
19.16 
12.19 
28.  7 

2.11 
26.23 
11. 15G.H. 
20.16 

8.  7 
22.18 
15.22 
28.19 
14.18 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 

1.  6 
19.15 
18.28 
80.25 
28.26 
25.18 
26.80 
Drawn. 

G. 

5.  9 


23.19 
11.15 
19.16 
15.19 
16.11 

8.  S 
11.   7 

8.11    . 

7.  2 

1.  6 
22.18 
18.22 

2.  7 
14.23 

7.  5 
W.  wins. 

H. 

4.  8 
22.18 
18.22 
18.   9 

5.14 
80.25 
22.26 
81.22 

8.  7 
22.18 
14.17 
21.14 
10.  ir 
25.21 
17.22 
28.19 
22.26 
21.1? 

1.  6 
18.14 

6.10 
14.   9 

8.12 

9.  6 
Drawn. 

I. 

4.  8 
80.25 

8.11  E. 
22.18 
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BRAVOHXa 

18.22 

1.  5 

27.24 

20.11 

82.14 

w2S 

18.   9 

16.11 

19.28 

7.82 

11.18 

2.  6  a 

5.14 

7.16 

26.19 

B.  wins. 

22.15 

80.25 

25.   9 

20.11 

6.10 

6.10 

6.   9 

I.   5U 

5.14 

80.26 

A. 

14.  7 

81.27 

26.22 

26.28 

10.17 

27.28 

2.18 

1.   5 

5.14 

15.18 

26.22 

8.12 

28.24 

28.18 

22.18 

29.25 

17.26 

28.16 

8.   7 

14.28 

14  17 

18.27 

81.22 

12.19 

21.17 

27.18 

21.14 

81.24 

2.   6 

81.27 

7.10 

12. 16f 

10.17 

14.18 

18.15 

6.10 

17.14 

19.12 

19.15 

21.17 

7.10 

27.28 

10.17 

10.14 

Drawn. 

18.28 

20.16 

3.   8 

25.22 

17.10 

24.19 

10.14 

28.17 

18.25 

7.23 

K. 

28.26 

15.11 

8.12 

80.14 

24.19 

7.11 

25.21 

8  15 

26.28 

8.11 

15.24 

22.18 

26.81 

19.    1 

12.26 

Drawn. 

28.19 

18.22 

17.14 

12.19 

80.28 

28.26 

18.   9 

10.17 

24.15  - 

10.15 

A. 

19.15  A. 

5.14 

21.14 

14.18 

22.17 

24.19 

11.18 

25.   9 

DniriL 

1.   6 

7.10 

7.10 

22.15 

11.15 

Dnwn. 

25.22 

19.16 

26.30 

10.16 

QAXBbl. 

8.   7 

10.19 

82.28 

12.19 

22.  \7 

QABIBSS 

28.24 

25.22 

18.17 

28.16 

11.15 

11.16 

1.   5 

.  2.  7 

21.14 

8.12 

28.19 

22.18 

28.19 

22.18 

9.18 

16.11 

8.11 

10.14 

14.18 

7.10 

25.21 

1.   5 

25.22 

25.22 

Drawn. 

18.15 

30.26 

9.   6 

4.   8 

8.11 

8.   7 

28.24  11. 

2.   9 

29.25 

29.25 

QAMB  59. 

27.24 

26.23 

11.   7 

9.18 

4.   8 

11.16 

20.27 

15.10 

10.14 

17.14 

24.20 

22.18. 

81.24 

8.11 

7.   2 

10.17 

16.19 

10.14 

14.17 

10.  6 

8.   7 

19.10 

28.16 

25.22 

Drawn. 

18.22 

2.18 

7.14 

14.28 

8.11 

21.1TE. 

14.80 

22.18 

27.18 

29.25 

GAMS  60. 

23.18 

21.17 

14.28 

12.19 

4.   8 

11.15 

6.  1 

9.18 

21.14 

82.27 

18.15 

22.17 

11.16 

10.14 

11.16 

9.14 

11.18 

8.11 

24.20 

18.17 

27.18 

18.  9 

22.15 

28.19 

16.19 

14.10 

8.   7 

5.14 

16.20 

4.   8 

1.   6 

17.22 

24.20 

22. 17  A. 

26.22  A. 

25.22 

18.15 

I>ninL 

16.19 

19.28 

14.18 

9.18 

17.14 

82.27 

26.19 

28.14 

27.28 

19.28 

L. 

6.10 

8.12 

9.18 

6.  9 

6.    1 

11.15 

25.21 

17.10 

24.19 

28.18 

15.11 

19.16 

10.17 

6.24 

7.11 

9.14 

1.   6 

12.19 

21.14 

28.19 

27.24 

18.   9 

28.26 

23.16 

1.   6 

11.16 

20.27 

5.14 

6.   1 
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2«.S0 

26.28 

19.10 

25.21 

27.28 

6.   9 

].   6 

15.10 

7.14 

6.10 

8.12E. 

16.10 

80.26 

8.11 

29.25 

21.17 

28.24 

9.13 

A  wins. 

10.   6 

2.   7 

7.11 

5.    9 

10.    6 

18.22 

27.28 

14.   7 

28.19 

13.17 

A. 

6.    1 

6. 10  A. 

8.10 

16.28 

6.    2 

32.28 

28.18 

81.27 

19.16 

26.10 

8.11 

26.81 

1.   6 

4.   8 

12.19 

17.26 

2.    6 

23.24 

18.15 

24.20 

17.14 

3P.28 

11.15 

31.27 

17.14 

12. 16  D. 

10.26 

13.17 

6.10 

24.20 

11.16 

27.24 

Dnwn. 

23.19 

15.19 

8.   7 

6.   9 

8.12 

17.22 

Drawn. 

12.   8 

r6.19 

24.19 

B. 

25.21 

27.24 

9.18 

6.   9B. 

8.   8 

22.26 

G. 

8.10 

19.28 

19.15 

82.27 

21.17 

8.   7 

24.   6 

13.   9 

10.19 

6.   9C. 

9.13 

26.21 

21.17 

28.26 

28.18 

22.18 

17.14 

1.   6 

6.10 

9.   6 

14.28 

17.22 

26.80 

21.14 

26.21 

26  80 

21.   5 

26.17 

19.15 

18.17 

10.   6 

14.10 

7.10 

18.29 

80.26 

22.18 

29.26 

6.    9 

26.21 

18.16 

15.   8 

15.31 

B.  wins. 

B.  wina 

10.16 

11.18 

26.22 

80.25 

28.24 

20.  2 

14.   9 

81.24 

B. 

E. 

19.28 

8.11 

22.   6 

28.19 

1.   6 

24.20 

26.10 

21.17 

9.   2 

5.  9 

80.26 

28.18 

16.19 

14.21 

Drawn. 

prawn 

6.   9 

6.   1 

21.17 

28.   7 

32.27 

6.  9 

Drawn. 

11.16 

B. 

H. 

2.  6 

1.  5 

DrftwxL 

16.19 

17.21 

22.18 

18.14 

A. 

25.21 

20.16 

15.22C. 

21.17 

11.16 

C. 

1.   6 

12.19 

25.18 

14.21 

81.27 

11.16 

21.14 

27.23 

18.22 

6.14 

16.20 

20.   4 

6.10 

19.24 

24.20 

22.26 

28.18 

15.81 

14.   7 

28.10 

12.16 

14.18 

14.28 

4.   8 

8.10 

11.16 

19.12 

26.81 

21.14 

1.   6 

80.26 

28.19 

W.wina. 

18.28 

6.   9 

8.   8 

Drawn. 

16.23 

11.16 

27.18 

DnwiL 

26.19 

C. 

B.WilUL 

20.27 

F. 

8.12 

18.22 

82.28 

D. 

16.18 

18.14 

24-20 

QAMB  61. 

4.   8 

10.15 

26.19 

8.   8 

16.24 

22.17 

28.19 

23.18 

1.  6 

10.   7 

28.19 

11.16 

8.11 

14.28 

22.15 

8.11 

12.16 

28.19 

28.24 

21.14 

11.18 

19.15 

19.12 

8.11 

11.16 

7. 10  F. 

27.24 

W.  wint. 

\r.wiiig. 

25.22 

24.20 

27.18 

18.17 

9.18 

16.28 

10.17 

82.27 

OAXB6S. 

D. 

17.14 

26.19 

82.27 

17.21 

11.15 

21.17 

10.  r 

1.   6 

12.160.H. 

19.15 

22.17 
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8.11 

21.    T 

7.11 

24.20 

10.17 

28.24 

23.19 

8.10 

26.23 

11.15 

19.10 

10.15  a 

4.    8 

26.19 

15.18 

20.11 

7.14 

23.18 

25.22 

24.27 

81.26 

7.16 

29.25 

14.28 

9.13 

12.   8 

18.27 

25.22 

2.   7 

26.12 

17.14 

15.24 

82.28 

16.19 

27.23 

17.26 

10.17 

22.18 

11.15 

23.16 

6.10 

1  30.23 

19.10 

27.81 

25.22 

12.19 

24.20 

5.   9 

7.14 

8.    3 

W.wina. 

27.28 

11. 15  B. 

82.28 

29.  25 

31.27 

1.   6 

28.24 

1.   5 

2.    7 

3.    7 

QAMM6Z 

28.16 

8.11 

24.19 

27.23 

27.23 

11.15 

14.18 

81.27R 

15.24 

li:i6B. 

7.14 

22.17 

21.   7 

12.16 

28.19 

22. 18 

13.17 

8.11 

18.25 

28.18 

13.17 

6.10 

14.21 

23.19 

30.21 

14.23 

21.14 

18.    9 

23.14 

4.   8 

2.20 

26.12 

9.27 

5.14 

Dravn. 

25.22 

Drawn. 

17.26 

81.24 

24.20 

9.18 

80.28 

Drawn. 

16. 19  C. 

B. 

17.14 

B. 

5.   9  A. 

23.16 

11.15 

10.17 

6.10 

25.22. 

C. 

12.19 

81.27 

19.10 

24.20 

1.   5 

8.12 

32.  27 

8.11 

7.14 

1.   6 

21.17 

24.19 

1.    6 

24.20 

29.25 

28.24 

9.14 

10.15 

27.28 

15.19 

8.   7 

6.    9 

20.16 

19.10 

8  12 

28.16 

27.28 

24.19 

14.21 

16.19 

23. 16 

12.19 

11.16B. 

2.   6 

28.18 

23.16 

12.  19 

27.28 

81.  27 

82.28 

11.20 

12.19 

31.27 

3.    8 

8.11  A. 

14.18 

Drawn. 

22.18 

14.18 

28.16 

22.18 

22. 15 

14.28 

21. 14  A. 

8.12 

16.20 

11.27 

A. 

21.14 

10.17 

32.27 

18.   9 

31.24 

18.17 

1S.17D. 

25.  22 

12.19 

5.14 

10.14 

21.14 

26.21 

18.25 

27.23 

28.19 

25.82 

10.17 

11.15 

Drawn. 

11.15 

11.16 

7.11 

82.28 

20.16 

28.16 

19.15 

80.25 

17.22 

5.    9 

A. 

15.19 

7.10 

14.18     X 

25.18 

14.    5 

10.15 

16.11 

25.22 

22.15 

15.22 

7.14 

25  22 

7.16 

10.19 

11.18 

12.   8 

16.11 

6.10 

Drawn. 

24.15 

Dnwn. 

8.12 

15.18 

27.28 

14.18 

28.19 

81.27 

19.24 

a 

21.14 

OAMB  64. 

7.10 

W.wina. 

28. 19 

8.11 

Drawn. 

11.15 

19.16 

15.24 

28.24 

22.17 

12.19 

D. 

20.16 

10.15 

A. 

8.11 

24.   8 

6.    9 

10.15 

28.19 

6.10 

23.19 

10.14 

14.    5 

16.12 

16.23 

22.18 

4.    8 

Drawn. 

7.14 

7.10 

26.10 

8.11 

25.22 

25.22 

23.18 

11.15 

18.   9 

9.13 

B. 

8.    7 

14.23 

30.26 

5.14 

17.14 

12.16 

81.27 

BXAMPLBS   OF  «AME0. 
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14.17 

7.   2 

24  19 

20  27 

20.11 

32  27 

27.18 

15.10 

18.14 

82.   7 

7.16 

16.20 

19.24 

12.   8 

19.15 

2.11 

28.19 

24.19 

18.14 

18.17 

8.   8 

17.14 

10.15 

15.24 

W.wiM. 

8.   8 

7.11 

11.16 

19.10 

28.19 

17.22 

8.   8 

28.24 

2.   6 

8.11 

E. 

2.   7 

17.22 

16.28 

Drawn. 

17.14 

82.  B8 

25.22 

14.10 

26.19 

10.17 

5.   9S. 

9.18 

15.   6 

Drawn. 

A. 

21.14 

24.19 

18.28 

8.15 

2.   6 

4.   8 

15.24 

18.   9 

22.25 

A. 

30.26 

29.25 

28.19 

Drawn. 

81.27 

1.   5 

6.   9B. 

8.12 

1.   5G. 

26.80 

18.15 

26.22 

26.28 

19.16 

F. 

27.24 

8.11 

9.14 

1.   6 

12.19 

14.18 

80.26 

15.   8 

81.26 

14.   9 

28.16 

28.14 

24.19 

4.11 

4.   8 

6.10 

10.15 

1.   6 

26.30 

22.18 

17.18 

22.18 

81.27 

24.19 

19.16 

9.18 

1.   6 

11.15 

15.18 

15.24 

Drawn. 

18.   9 

24.20 

18.11 

22.   8 

28.19 

5.14 

15.24 

7.16 

8.19 

11.15 

QABKBOS. 

25.22 

28.19 

25.22 

26.22 

20.16 

9.14 

11.15 

Drawn. 

10.14 

13.26 

15.24 

22.18 

22.17 

19.15 

80.16 

16.11 

5.   9 

15.24 

B. 

16.19 

7.10 

DnwiL 

25.22 

28.19 

4.   8 

23.16 

16.11 

11.16 

Drawn. 

25.22 

12.19 

10.15 

G. 

29.25 

6.   9 

Dimwn. 

27.24 

8.   8 

16.20 

OAUB  66. 

17.18 

15.18 

28.18 

24.19 

9.14 

1.   6 

D. 

11.  7 

14.28 

8.11  A. 

22.18 

22.17 

8.11 

18.17 

21.   5 

21.17 

11.15 

9.14 

17.14 

7.  2 

11.15 

14.21 

18.   9 

24.20 

10.17 

9.13 

25.21 

18.15 

5.14 

15.24 

21.14 

2.  6 

15  24 

11.18 

23.19 

28.19 

4.   8 

17.22 

26.19 

28.   5 

6.   9C. 

11.15 

24.19 

6.   9 

8.11 

4.   8 

25.22 

W.wina. 

15.24 

22.29 

22.18 

22.18 

9.18 

28.19 

24.19 

24  28 

7.11 

22.17 

C. 

11.16 

29.25 

80.26 

25.22 

18.22 

8.11 

26.23 

19.15 

28.82 

11.16 

26.17 

25.22 

16.20 

25.22 

21.17 

18.15 

8.11 

8.   8 

32.27 

15.10 

18.22 

16.28 

29.25 

22.17 

8.11 

22.26 

26.17 

26.19 

14.18 

11.16 

29.25 

20.16 

82.28 

8.   7 

27.23 

26.22 

Dm*" 

26.28 

17.14 

22.17 

18.27 

16.28 

16.12 

10.17 

7.11 

82.28 

27.   9 

GAMBfT. 

28.19 

19.15 

81.26 

11.16  A. 

6  18 

22.1fi 

10.    7 

28.24 

11.18 

24.20 

30.26 

9.18 

19.15 

15.   8 

27.24 

15.24 

12. 16  D. 

25.22 

458 
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5.  9  A. 
29.S6 
10.16 
21.17 

7.10 
25.21 

1.  5 
28.19 

9.1i 
18.   9 

6.14 
26.23 

6.  9B. 
80.26 

11. 16  CD. 
24.20 
15.2i 
28.19 

8.   715. 
20.11 

8.24 
27.20 
12.16F. 
iO.  11 

7.16 
32.28 

4.  8 
28.24 
16.20 
24.19 

8.11 
19.16 
1:0.24 
16.   7 

2.11 
22.18 
18.22 
26.17 
10. 16 
Dnwn. 

B. 

15.18 
22.15 
18.22 
80.26 
11.18 
Drawn. 


A. 
n.ltl 
29.26 
16.19 
28.16 
12.19 
24.16 
10.19 
27.24 
7.10 
24.15 
10.19 
81.27 

2.  7 
27.24 

7.10 
24.15 
10  19 
82.27 

3.  7 
18.14 

7.11 
27.24 

6.  9 
24.16 
11.18 
22.16 

9.18 
16.10 

6.  9 
10.   7 

8  12 

7.  3 

4.  8 
26.22 
18.23 
21.17 
28.27 
17.14 

9.18 
22.16 
27.81 

8.  7 
1  6 
7.  2 
6.  9 
2.   7 

18.17 
7.11 


9.14 
11.  4 
17.21 
25.22 
14.18 
22.17 
W.  wins. 

C. 

2.  6 
24.19 
16.24 
28.19 
Drawn. 

D. 

8.  7 
24  20 
15.24 
28.19 
11.16 
20.16 
15.24 
27.20 
12.19 
28.16 
Drawn. 

B. 

8.11 
27.24 

8.  7 
82.28 

4.  8 
22.18 
18.22 
26.17 

9.18 
18.  9 
18.22 
21.17 
22.25 
17.18 
10.14 

9.  6 
W.wina. 

F. 
Ml 


28.19 
4.  8  0. 
32.28 
11.15 
28.24 
14.18 
Drawn. 

G. 
11.15 
82.28 
15.24 
28  19 
4.  8 
19.15 
Drawn. 

GABIII'68. 
22.18 

9.14 
18.   9 

5.14B. 
25.22 
11.15 
28.19 

8.11 
22.17 

8.  8D. 
29.25 
11.16 
17.18 
16.23 
27.    9 

1.   6 
25.22 

5.14 
22.17 
12.16K 
26.28 
16.20 
24. 19  F. 
15.24 
28.19 

7.11 
80. 25  G. 
20.24 
25.22 
11.16 
19.16 


6.12 
16.11 
12.16 
11.   7  A. 

2.11 
82.28 
24.27 
31.24 
16.20 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 
11.15 
19.16 

4.  8 
16.11 
15.19 
28.16 

8.15 
16.11 
14.18 
Drawn. 

A. 
82.28 
16.19 
28.16 
14.18 
28.19 
18.26 
17.14 
16.24 
14.  7 
24.27 
81.24 
4.  8 
Drawn. 

B. 

6.13 
26.22 
11.15 
28.18 

6.  9 
18.11 

8.16 
26.28 

4.  8 
23.18 


8.11 
27.23 
10.14 
24.19 
16.24 
28.19 

7.10 
32.27 

8.  7 
29.25 
11.16 
18.15  a 

1.  5 
16.  6 
18.17 
22.13 
14.18 
23.14 
16.82 
14.10 

7.14 

6.  1 
14.17 
18.    6 

2.  9 
21.14 

9.18 
Drawn. 

C. 
30.26 
16.20 
18.16 

2.  6 
16.11 

7.16 
22.18 
10.15 
18.11 
14.18 
28.  6 
16.80 
11.  7 
Drawn. 

D. 

6.  9 
17.13 


EXAMPLES  OF  OABfSS. 


4.59 


1.  6 

P. 

'  19.15 

11.15 

81.   6 

B. 

13.   6 

82.27 

Drawn. 

25.22 

Drawn. 

11.16 

2.   9 

8.11 

H. 

23.19 
4.   8 
80.25 
20.24 
32.28 
11.25 
25.22 
8.11 
22.18 
15.22 
19.15 
Drawn. 

4.   8 

20.    4 

29.25 

24.19 

28.18 

A. 

8.   8 

4.   8 

15.24 

8.11 

15.18 

4.n 

27.28 

28.19 

28.24 

22.15 

7.82 

14.17 

11.15 

12.16 

11.18 

14.10 

21.14 

19.18 

24.20 

29.25 

17.21 

9.27 

7.11 

16.19 

8.11 

25.22 

82.28 

16.   7 

27.28 

24.19 

5.   9 

5.   9 

2.11 

19.24 

4.   8 

10.   6 

25.22 

80.26 

14.   9 

28.24 

9.14 

9.14 

4.   8 

5.14 

1.   6 

6.   1 

80.25 

26.22 

18.  « 

24.20 

W.  wint. 

14.18 

8.12 

24.28 

6.10 

28.14 

27.24 

9.   5 

82.28 

C. 

10.17 

Drawn. 

OAHB  69. 

7.10 

10.17 

6.10 

22.18 

9.18 

28.18 

28.14 

22.17 

W.wins. 

0. 

22.18 

15.19 

2.   6B. 

18.22 

19.16 

10.15 

18.14 

27.24 

26.17 

E. 

8.12 

25.22 

10.17 

17.21 

11.15 

7.11 

16.   7 

6.10 

21.14 

25.22 

81.26 

26.28 

2.11 

18.14 

2.  7 

6.   9C. 

8.11 

15.18 

81.26H. 

10.17 

22.18 

22.18 

26.22 

28.19 

11.15 

21.14 

7.10 

18.17 

8.   8 

18.22 

82.28 

15. 19  A. 

14.   7 

26.22 

19.16 

19.15 

15.18 

24.15 

8.10 

17.26 

12.19 

11.18 

28.19 

11.25 

18.15 

81.22 

22.18 

24.19 

18.22 

80.21 

11.18 

9.18 

15.22 

6.   9 

26.28 

8.11 

26.28 

19.15 

24.   6 

W.WilM. 

4.  8 

29.25 

18.27 

W.wioft 

W.wiii4 
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■TUB028*   CELEBEATED   COLLECTION    OF    150   CBITlCiX 

POSITIONS,   TO   BE   WON    OR   DRAWN   BY 

SCIENTIFIC   PLAY. 


*«*  Thnmghont  these  Critical  Situations  the  White  are  sappoeed 
to  hare  occupied  the  lower  half  of  the  board :  their  men  are,  conse- 
quently, mo?ing  upwards. 


No.  1.  Wkite  to  move  and  win,*       Na  2.  White  to  move  amd  wim. 


No.  3.  White  to  move  and  draw,i      No.  i.  Biiher  to  move,  W.  win. 


% 

3W 

Jll^ 

*  This  sitoatio!!  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  games,  and  ought  to  be 
well  uriderstood. 

f  This  situation  often  occurs  when  each  player  has  equal  men  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  board ;  Black,  howeyer,  not  being  able  to  eztricatfj 
\  men,  it  becomes  a  draw. 


CRITICAL   F08ITIOK8.  461 

Nc.  5.  WkUe  to  move  and  win,      Ko.  6.  White  to  move  and  draw.* 


l#  « 


I         fi^-»     .    fc-jfau Ka« 


No.  7.  Ji^itter  to  move,  B.  win.f       No.  8.  White  to  move  and  tsin. 


No.  9.  White  to  move  and  win.        No.  10.  JKaek  to  move  and  win. 


I   i^JIfjIop 


«  ThU  titiMtion,  thonili  «prw«BtIr  vimpit,  thMld  W  aoltd. 
t  Wlilte  iMti  ttrottfk  bailiff  «mM«  to  kMp  tht  cdmmaBd  of  tquart  M. 


462  bbjlughts. 

Na  11.   White  to  wove  a^d  win,      No.  12.   White  to  move  a»d  draw. 


■a.  Li     :.^«fc^ 

J  '    -^   Lii   L-i 

^d 

xKc 

h 

5^^ 

Ko.18.  White  to  move  and  ufim.       Ko.l4.  IF%de  (o  move  muT  i 


•t3 

oH 

V 

Ko.  15.  B.  to  mom,  W.  to  win.*      No.  16.   White  to  move  and  win. 


nji 

■  m 

wC 

BL 

■ 

H^ 

1 

n 

3 

•p 

■  ^ 

B   ' 

i 

■ 

■ 

J" 

■C 

■ 

■ 

^B 

^B 

J 

r 

M 

I^B^^^ 

m 

1 


r-v. 


•  Siallw  •BfdlM*  eftw  oww. 
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Ha  17.  B  to  move,  W,  to  draw,*     No.  18.   WhiU  to  move  mkl  wtn.i 


-  m 

1- 

"ii^i 

[  ;1@ 

1 

B©B®B! 

Ko.  19.  £.  to  move,  W,  to  win^      Ko.  20.  White  to  move  wnd  win. 


^bI 

.-    > 

..J 

g^            1^, 

i©bOb 

kP 

bT 

s 

B^E 

«! 

■fa 

B* 

^ 

l^^lB^i 

T 

B' 

I     ^B     ^i 

9<K  21.  fPfttto  <o  move  and  win.      No.  22.  IF%tfe  to  move  and  win. 


■ 

■  ■  ; 

• 

I 

• 

[ 

sM 

m 

■  *. 

•1 

■P'    o 

oi 

rn 

oB   ■ 

■    i 

■1 

•  An  Instnietlve  posHlon.  {  A  TCxy  seat  pleo*  of  pUy. 

t  Wkflt  can  ft»rc«  tba  game  In  t  Ibv  botm.    ThrM  klnn  win  ac»Uut  two^  wkcMvtr  Ika  Blaak 


464  BBAUOHT8. 

Ko.  28.  Whiie  io  move  and  draw.     Ko.  24.  White  to  move  and  wm 


LBJ 

■ 

^ 

A' 

■•■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

■ 
■ 

o 

■ 

■ 

A 

No.  25.  IFAite  (o  inove  and  win.      Ko.  26.  .fifadb  to  maoe  and  dram. 


m^ 

m 

4*J 

•Ut 

■ 

■d 

2" 

■ 
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■ 

#■ 

■fo 

c 

■ 

1 

HL 

% 

oH 
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oH' 
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^laB_JBW_H_ 

a 

LrEJi 

o 

Vi^r 

■; 

-D^ 

1 

No.  27.  White  to  move  and  win.      No.  28.  White  to  move  and  wtn. 


M  ■•■  ■• 

O  ■TTiir 

■■oHiHo 

r^v^A 

sO;^ 

CRITICAL    POBfTIONS. 
Ko.90.  Whiie  to  move  and  win.      No.  80.  White  to  move  and  \ 


f^ 

' 

f^ 

w^wrm 

H_l 

HLJI® 

;  Fq: 

■       i         Cl^'* 

No.  31.  White  to  move  and  win,      No.  82.   White  to  move  and  win. 


■ 

H 

■^ 

L 

i 

1 

v^ 

-PtAJE 

i ^ 

tJoC 

R 

g 

J 

^1 

■ 

■ 

lb 

■ 

• 

i 

■  ^ 

? 

■ 

No.  88.  Blacktomc 

■ 

No.  84.   White  to  move  and  win. 

[gSJ 

©0 

o1' 
■ 

fli  "^ 

Wr 

ol 

w 

2  c 


4^  DBAVGHT8. 

^9,  36.  WkiU  to  mav€  and  wm.     Na  86.  B,  to  mom,  W.  to  drizsM, 


No.  87.   White  to  move  and  win,      No.  88.   White  to  mone  and 


n 

ijipi 

■_ 

^ 

HfolL 

i! 

W 

■f 

^ 

I^E^- 

^ 

i-i 

mon 

Tri 

-rwTm 


Ko.  39.  IF%it«  to  move  and  tain.*      Na  40.  B.  to  move,  W.  to  wm. 


r^-!      ^'.^T;      r-PJ      ■ 

-i 

'^■"^ '^*^M^*^J^^^M 

1 

1  ^  .  .4         f"^         '^" 

i 

TkU  pMltkNh  though  H  eoald  never  o«c«ir  1b  plaj,  U  not  th«  tea  wri— . 
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Ko.  41.  B.  io  moM,  W.  to  draw.     No.  42.  White  to  move,  B,  touw.* 


r- 

f-m 

'"m^mr\ 

k 

®B®B^' 

rm 

oH©H©B 

V,.. 
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__il        lyy.i 
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Na  48.   fKAite  to  mow  and  win,       Ka  44.  Black  to  move  and  win. 


j^l^ 

itPG 

■•■« 

J& 

-■_■; 

ni®^^ 

'■#■0^ 

■JT 

l_H_B 

P   u J 

KJLj 

*■©■ 

JOL' 

Fb  ■ 

^Tm 

iJH 

Jt^M 

rt^' 
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Vm 

Ko.  45.   White  to  move  and  win,      No.  46.  White  to  move  and  win. 


•■©■©■J 


^  •  ^^    ^^ 

,  , 

^0i®l 

Qi 

■  •B^JI 

w 

[OMifOl 

Op 

■  '1 

1^^^       t 

-4_' 

1 

*  Th«  Mtnr  M  V»  41.  v*<i>  tht  diffpreact  of  the  move. 


2  H  2 


4€8  DBAUQlITtf. 

No.  47. ,  WkiU  to  moife  atui  win.      No.  4S.   White  to  moK  amd  i 


No.  49.  White  to  move  and  ynm.         No.  60.  Black  to  n^ove  and 


m 

jl#«~(r7i 

m 

1 

■ 

^g: 

9 

1 

?^^^ 

No.  61.  WkiU  to  move  and  win.     No.  62.   White  to  move  and 


• 

■•Q  -      L 

' 

^^■■1 

|h^ 

^m 

■Mfl 
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yo,  68.  WkUe  to  move  and  win.      No.  54.  Whitt  *ft  may  an^  u/Cn, 


I   BoiL_W__S 


p8^ 

■  mm — 
■©■_■ 


mmQ\ 


Na  55.   WkUe  to  muve  and  win.      No.  56.  WkUe  to  move  and  win. 
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JloB^H 
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^JHil 
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!•■©■ 

■    H 

pm.1 

n 

oB  B® 

FiiV 

55 

No.  57.  B.  to  move,  W.  to  win.      No.  58.  White  to  move  and  win. 


Bob   B 

J  m©m  I 

B®B®B  fl 


470  DRAUGHTS. 

No.  59.  ITAtte  to  moM  tmd  win.      No.  60.  While  to  mom  < 


Ka  61.   White  to  move  and  win,      No.  62.  Whiie  to  move,  B.  i 


m^   ■©■•! 

^ 

No.  68.  Whiie  to  move  and  win.     No.  6i.  Whiie  to  move  and  win. 


ni©a©l7 


CRITICAL   POSITIONS.  47  i 

Ka  65.   WhiU  to  move  and  win.       Ko.  66.  White  to  move  and  win. 
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Na  67.  White  to  move  and  win.         No.  68.  Blatk  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  69.  White  to  move  and  win.     No.  70.   White  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  71.  White  to  move  and  win.      Na  72.  White  to  move  amd 


No.  78.   White  to  move  and  win.      No.  74.   Wkiie  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  75.   IF%i(«  to  mow  and  «nn.       No.  76.  )f  Aitc  <o  mmt  antd  via. 
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HiK  77.   White  to  move  and  win.       No.  78.  Black  to  mom  and  win. 
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No.  79.  ^2acib  to  move  and  draw.    No.  80.  White  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  81.  White  to  move  and  win.     No.  82.  White  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  88.  While  to  move  and  win.       No.  84.  White  to  move  and  \ 
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No.  85.   fTAtte  to  move  and  win.      No.  86.  White  to  move  and 


No.  87.  White  to  move  and  win.     No.  88.   White  to  move  and  %oin. 
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No  89.  Biaek  to  move  and  win.      No.  90.  White  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  01.  Bladt  to  move  and  tcin.      No.  92.   White  to  move  eutd  win. 


^0.  98.  White  to  move  and  win.       No.  94.   White  to  move  and  win. 
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No  95.  Biaek  to  move  and  win.       No.  9&  Black  to  snove  cUHi  wm. 


No.  97.   White  to  move  and  win.    No.  98.  Black  to  move.  If.  to  win. 


No.  99.  White  to  move  and  win.    No.  100.  Black  to  move  emd  «mm. 
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CBITICAL   FOaiTIOlfS  4T7 

Ka  101.  Bladt  to  move  and  win.       No.  102    White  U>  mome  amd  win. 


No.  108.  White  to  move  and  win.      No.  104.   White  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  105.  White  to  move  and  wim.     No.  106.  Black  to  move  and  win. 


#78  DBAUOHT8. 

No.  107.  WkUe  (o  move  amd  vnn,     ISfo,  108.  WkUe  to  mam  amd  wm. 


Ko.  109.  WhUe  to  move  and  win.     No.  110.   White  to  move  amd  wim. 
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No.  111.  WhiU  to  move  and  toin.     No.  112.  Whiie  to  move  and 
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17a  118.  White  to  move  and  win.     No.  114.  Wkiie  U>  move  and  vnn. 
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N^o.  115.  White  to  move  and  win.      No.  116.   W^^ite  to  mow  and  vrin. 
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S'o.  117.  IfAtte  to  move  and  win.    No.  118.  White  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  119.  WhUeto 


DRAUGHTS. 
(mdyriH,       No.  120.  Black  to  move  and  wmk 
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No.  121.  White  to  move  amd  wm.      No.  122.  WhiUtomoveamd 
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N«.  12S.  Blade  to  move  tatd  trin.     No.  124.  White  to  mom  amd  wm. 
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No.  126.  White  to  muve  and  win.     No.  126.  ffhUe  to  move  and  toiu^ 


No.  127.  White  ta  move  at^  win.     No.  128.  White  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  129.  White  to  move  and  win.     No.  180.  White  to  move  arid  win. 
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Ka  181.  WhiU  U  move  and  win.     No.  182.  White  io 


move  and 


JBoHoMoB 

rBoB^oU 


Na  188.  fPAtte  to  move  and  win.      No.  184.  ^Jodb  io  move  and  win. 
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No.  185.  Vfi/Ute  to  move  and  win.    No.  136.  WTiiie  to  move  and  win. 
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CRITICAL   POSITIONS.  4fiS 

Ko.  187.  White  to  move  and  win.       No.  188.  White  to  move  and  win. 


rB3ioBoB 


Ifo.  189.  Black  to  motfe  and  win.      No.  140.  White  to  move  amd  win. 


Ko.  141.  White  to  move  and  win.     No.  142.  White  to  move  and  win. 


2  r  2 


4«4  htiJLCisKxS^ 

^o.  148.  White  to  mate  and  win,     No.  144.  White  to  move  and  tftc 
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No.  145.  White  to  move  and  draw.    No.  146.  White  to  mom  and  dwaw. 
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No.  147.  WhitAto  move  and  win.     No.  148.  White  to  move  and 
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Ka  149.  WhUe  lo  move  and  win.     No.  150.  White  to  move  and  irih* 
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SOLUTIONS   OP   THE 
POBSGOING   HUNDBEP   AND   PIPTY    POSITIONS. 


No.1. 

18.16 

22.29 

29.26 

19.16 

7.11 

27.82 

16.20 

80.26 

26.80 

24.20 

16.10 

28.24 

16.18 

29.26 

16.11 

11.16 

28.18 

24.19 

26.81 

No.  6. 

20.24 

28.24 

24.  28  A. 

82.28 

25.22 

24.19 

16.20 

8.11 

18.16 

19.16 

81.27 

15.  24 

24.27 

10.  6 

28.24 

18.28 

22.18 

80.26 

11.16 

16.18 

82.28 

16.11 

27.82 

21.80 

27.81 

24.19 

24.27 

28.19 

18.28 

6.    9 

20.24 

16.18 

11.    8 

82.28 

82.27 

No.  10. 

12.16 

28.82 

28.27 

No.  6. 

16.19 

12.16 

28.82 

8.11 

28.82 

27.24 

27.20 

24.20 

27.24 

82.27 

19.28 

18.16 

28.82 

16.10 

18.16 

11.   8 

82.28 

24.20 

20.11 

24.28 

27.23 

See  No.  1. 

16.11 

No.  8. 

10.   1 

15.11 

8.   8 

20.24 

82.27 

11.  7 

16.19 

23.18 

No.  8. 

19.23 

28.82 

82.27 

8.   8 

7.10 

24.20 

27.24 

No.  11. 

28.82 

18.16 

9.13 

19.28 

26.28 

27.81 

10.14 

No.  7. 

26.28 

32.28 

19.28 

No.  2. 

18.   9 

81.27 

27.82 

11.15 

80.26 

14.10 

22.18 

No.  9. 

28.24 

82.28 

27.23 

27.24 

18.   9 

32.28 

15.19 

19.16 

No.  4. 

18.16 

6.13 

24.20 

28.80 

27.28 

24.27 

16.   6 

28.19 

JL 

16.19 

26.29 

23.19 

2.   9 

20.24 

12.16 

21.26 

28.18 

27.24 

19.16 

19.16 

486 
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24.27 

21.17 

15.18 

27.82 

8.   8 

17.14 

18.15 

82.27 

8.12 

15.11 

28.82 

27.24 

No.  15. 

16.11 

18.17 

24.28 

80.26 

82.27 

5.  9 

28.82 

12.  8 

27.24 

9.18 

82.28 

26.80 

24.19 

17.22 

28.82 

8.  4 

11.16 

18.17 

82.28 

4.  8 

16.18 

17.21 

28.82 

8.11 

18.28 

22.25 

82.28 

11.15 

28.27 

26.29 

28.82 

15.18 

19.28 

29.25 

82.28 

80.26 

See  No.  1. 

No.  16. 

No.  12. 

17.22 

15.11 

18.25 

8.  8 

27.28 

10.15 

8.   8 

No.  17. 

15.19 

14.17 

12.  8 

28.26 

15.10 

No.l8w 

22.26 

18.22 

17.21 

17.26 

25.22 

27.81 

10.14 

26.80 

No.  14. 

14.17 

26.22 

22.18 

12.19 

22.15 

No.  18. 

19.28 

18.15 

20.16 

6.   1 

28.27 

14.   9 

85.21 

24.28 

W.12 

28.19 

1.   5 

No.  24 

9.    6 

18.15 

28.82 

9.14 

19.24 

26.22 

5.   1 

14.18 

24.19 

16.11 

No.  19. 

No.  25. 

6.10 

24.19 

19.28 

16.28 

No.  20. 

22.18 

7.10 
16.19 
21.17 

9.14 
10.15 

No.  26. 
24.27 
15.11 
27.28 

11.15 

No.  21. 
27.28 
82.27 

28.27 
15.19 
27.82 

28.18 
27.28 
18.15 
28.19 
16.10 
19.12 
10.   6 
12.16 

Na27. 
22.18 
16.22 
17.26 
28.82 
27.24 
19.28 
26.28 

No.  22. 
26.28 
18.22 
28.18 

No.  28. 
11.  7 
8.10 
2.  7 

16.19 

18.15 
22.26 
80.16 
12.19 
18.  9 

No.  29. 

80.25 

21.80 

8.11 

6.18 
15.11 
18.17 

No.  80. 
82.27 
28.82 

No.  28. 

7.10 

16.19 

82.28 

8.11 

10.14 

19.28 

11.15 

No.  81. 

28.27 

12.  8 

11.  4       1  21  ir 

6.  2 

9.   6 

17.14 

No.  82. 

6.    1 

19.28 

14.   9 

25.29 

1.   5 

17.21 

9.   6 

5.   1 

No.  88. 

6.   2 

8.   8 

1.   5 

12.  8 

2.   6 

17.18 

5.  1 

6.   9 

No.  84. 

1.  6 

25.21 

9.14 

26.17 

5.   1 

29.25 

14.18 

1.   5 

No.  85. 

18.22 

10.  7 

5.   9 

15.  8 

80.26 

2.  6 

9.14 

26.28 

Na86. 

14.   9 

4.  8 

28.18 

19.28 

9.   5 

8.11 

18.14 

24.28 

5.    1 

11.16 

14.    9 

28.27 

1.    5 

6.10 

22.17 

28.82 

6.14 

16.20 

17.10 

82.28 

No.  89. 

No.  87. 

18.22 

10.   6 

17.26 

1.10 

19.24 

28.19 

20.27 

8.11 

81.27 

No.  49 

5.  9 

28.24 

27.28 

20.16 

24.  8 

No.  88. 

17.14 

29.25 

1.  6 

N0.4L 

26.22 

24.28 

6.   9 

31. 2r 

OBinOAL  POSITIONS. 
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28.19 

«7.81 
19.24 
82.27 
24.20 
27.82 
22.18 
81.27 

Ko.42. 
82.28 
24.20 
28.82 
22.18 
81.27 
23.10 
27.81 
19.24 
82.27 
24.28 
27.82 
18.22 
81.27 
22.28 
80.28 
28.24 

No.  48. 
22.17 
21.25 
17.18 
25.80 
14.   9 

0.10 

8.  7 
11.  2 

9.  6 

No.  44. 
14.18 
80. 26  A. 

9.14 
70.  6 

8.   8 
24.20 

8.11 

6.   1 
11.15 

1.  6 


15.19 
20.16 
18.23 
26.22 
23.26 
16.11 
26.80 
11.  7 
80.26 

A. 
24.19 
18.28 
19.16 

9.14 
10.  6 
28.27 

6.  1 
14.10 
80.25 
27.81. 
25.21 
81.26 
16.12  B. 
10.14 

1.  5 
26.28 

5.  1 
28.19 

1.  6 
19.15 

6.  2 
15.11 

2.  6 
8.  7 
6.10 

14.18 
10.  8 
18.14 

R 

21.17 
26.28 
17.18 
10.14 
1.  5 
28.19 
16.12 
19.15 


5.  1 
15.10 
•1.   5 

10.  6 

No.  45. 
7.10 
14.   7 

6.  2 

No.  46. 
15.10 

No.  47. 

11.  7 

No.  48. 
11.  8 

No.  49. 
10.  7 

2.11 
19.15 

No.  50. 
21.25 

2.  7 
25.80 

7.11 
80.26 
18.14 
26.28 
14.10 
22.18 

No.  51. 
9.  6 
1.10 
2.  6 

No.  52. 
17.14 
10.17 

9.18 

No.  58. 
80.26 
22.81 

7.11 


No.  54. 
28.24 
20.27 
25.22 

No.  55. 
10.   6 
28.14 

5.   1 

2.   9 

1.   5 

No.  56. 
18.   9 
5.14 
6.10 

No.  57. 
22.18 
14.17 
18.11 
10.14 

No.  58. 
10.15 
17.21 
19.16 
12.19 
15.24 
22.25 
24.19 

No.  59. 
80.26 
22.18 
19.24 
28.19 
26.28 

No.  60. 
82.27 
28.82 
26.28 

No.  61. 
11.15 
23.80 
82.27 


No.  62. 

6.10 
27.82 
10.19* 
82. 2S 

No.  68. 
19.24 
20.27 
18.22 

No.  64. 
21.17 

9.18 
10.15 
19.10 
18.14 
13.22 
14.16 

No.  65. 
22.25 
21.80 

6.  2 

No.  66. 
22.18 
18.17 
10.    6 

2.  9 
18.14 

No.  67, 

2.  6 
15.18 

6.10 
18.22 
10.14 
22.25 

7.  2 
25.29 

2.  7 
29.25 

7.10 
25.21 
10.15 
18.17 
15.19 
17.22 


19.28 

No.  68. 
13.   9 
11.20 

9.  2 
20.24 
12.16 
24.28 
16.19 
28.82 
19.24 

No.  69. 
18.14 

9.18 
26.22 
18.25 
24.19 

No.  70. 
20.16 
19.10 
11.  7 

Na71. 
21.17 
14.21 
15.18 

No.  72. 
24.20 
19.10 
20.11 
10.  7 
29.25 

7.16 
81.26 
17.21 

4.  8 

No.  78. 
15.11 

8.15 
80.26 
22.81 
82.28 

No.  74. 
80.26 


188 
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81.22 

No.  82, 

20.27 

No.  96. 

26.22 

14.18 

]8.25 

26.28 

17.21 

11.15 

14.10 

16.19 

21.80 

17.26 

80.26 

18.   6 

5.   9 

6.10 

220.16 

19.16 

21.17 

15.19 

10.   7 

Z.    9 

6.15 

9.14 

10.    6 

No.  75. 

No.  88. 

No.  89. 

24.20 

7.11 

9.  IS 

^.25 

22.18 

6.   9 

14.17 

6.10 

n.80 

18  22 

13.   6 

No.  97. 

11.  8 

11.    8 

81.26 

8.  8 

15.18 

8.    7 

10.16 

•W.28 

11.16 

a 

22.18 

No.  84. 

No.  90. 

18.    9 

8.12 

C. 

23.14 

6.   9 

14.   9 

6.18 

14.   9 

11.15 

15.10 

18.   6 

28.82 

4.   8 

6.10 

U.IO 

2.   9 

9.18 

9.   6 

15.11 

No.  76. 

14.17 

20.  27 

No.  98. 

10.14 

6.   9 

28.24 

9.18 

18.22 

8.11B 

6.   2 

5.14 

19.28 

17.22 

14.   9 

14.18 

10.17 

10.19 

18.17 

No,  91. 

6.10 

2.  7 

12.16 

20.24 

22.26 

8.   8 

9.   6 

18.22 

17.22 

19.15 

17.22 

12.    8 

10.14 

18.   9 

16.19 

15.18 

6.   2 

22.26 

22.18 

No.  77. 

No.  85. 

14.17 

7.10 

11.  T 

27.24 

16.19 

No.  92. 

2.   7 

1.    5 

18.15  • 

16.20 

22.26 

20.16 

11.16 

10.14 

19.93 

28.18 

11.16 

12.19 

7.10 

26.80 

20.11 

14.18 

17.22 

9.   6 

Na99L 

No.  78. 

82.27 

18.   9 

80.26 

26.22 

5.   9 

No.  98. 

22.26 

6.    2 

18.25 

'8.   6 

No.  86. 

80.  26 

9.    6 

26.81 

19.16 

1.10 

12.    8 

18.    9 

26. 80  A. 

2.   7 

12.19 

7.14 

26.19 

26.19 

6.   2 

81.24 

22.26 

14.10 

11.15 

80.26 

28.19 

No.ioa 

4.U 

10.   6 

2.    7 

20.24 

81.26 

No.  79. 

18.14 

26.22 

7.11 

25.22 

28.18 

No.  87. 
23.26 
80.28 
24.19 
28.16 
81.27 
82.28 
15.10 

6.15 

5.   9 
18.   6 

7.   8 

No.  94. 

10.15 

24.28 

26.28 

11.   7 

19.16 

1.   6 

11.16 

22.18 

18.   9 

12.19 

7.11 

28.82 

12.  ;6 

7.   2 

21.17 

16.20 

22.18 

A. 

82.27 

No.  101. 

No.  80. 

27.28 

1.  5 

19.15 

14.18   . 

12.18 

10.14 

27.28 

5.14 

18.22 

Na»& 

26.80 

15.10 

28.19 

11.15 

6.   2 

28.19 

No.  81 

19.16 

80.26 

10.   6 

No.  102. 

10.   6 

10.14 

2.    6 

19.15 

28.24 

1.10 

16.11 

fi6.22 

6.    2 

20.27 

14.   7 

14.18 

6.10 

15.11 

26.23 

8.10 

No.  88. 

80.  &« 

22.26 

2.   6 

27.18 

17.14 

27.28 

18.28 

10.15 

12.16  G 

9.  9 
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Ko.  lOS. 

28.10 

No.  118. 

14.17 

81.24 

24.19 

38.19 

6.  9 

80.26 

22.26 

15.11 

28.16 

24.15 

6.   2 

21.80 

7.16 

9.  6 

14.17   • 

9.13 

28.26 

No.  117. 

80.26 

10.   7 

80.28 

28.24 

21.30 

No.  129. 

No.  104. 

11.15 

22.17 

12.16 

8.11 

82.27 

80.26 

2.   6 

18.22 

24.19 

81.24 

29.22 

16.18 

6.    9 

16.28 

No.  128. 

18.   9 

14.10 

6.10 

20.25 

19.28 

6.14 

5.14 

18.22 

No.  114. 

29.22 

26.19 

21.17 

6.   1 

10.14 

13.   9 

18.   9 

17.26 

14.21 

22.26 

5.14 

80.28 

22.25 

No.  106. 

7.   2 

23.26 

No.  116. 

14.18 

21.80 

17.22 

26.29 

30.28 

80.25 

6.   2 

26.18 

2.    7 

19.10 

29.22 

No.  124. 

28.24 

29.26 

12.19 

28.18 

6.10 

No.  180. 

20. 27 

7.10 

81.27 

22.15 

14.17 

14.10 

2.    6 

25.21 

6.    1 

10.16 

7.14 

1.10 

10.16 

Na  116. 

17.26 

20.16 

8.   7 

18.17 

80.26 

No.  119, 

27.24 

12.19 

11.   2 

16.19 

29.22 

22.18 

20.27 

27. 28 

9.   6 

17.22 

14.   9 

15.22 

19.16 

* 

19.28 

6.14 

31.26 

No.  131. 

No.  Ida. 

10.19 

22.81 

No.  126. 

11.   7 

28.27 

No.  110. 

8.10 

80.26 

17.14 

3.11 

81.24 

26.22 

19.28 

81.22 

10.17 

27.23 

16.19 

26.18 

10.14 

21.17 

22.18 

20.27 

23.16 

9.   6 

4.   8 

22.18 

15.22 

18.15 

14.10 

2.    9 

14.17 

6.   1 

81.27 

19.16 

8.11 

22.31 

No.  182. 

No.  107. 

12.19 

17.21 

No.  120. 

6.   1 

22.17 

24.19 

1.    6 

11.15 

20.16 

20.27 

15.24 

21.  25 

11.20 

No.  126. 

18.15 

80.26 

No.  111. 

15.18 

19.24 

19.16 

21.80 

80.25 

28.19 

12.19 

No.  138. 

82.28 

29.22 

No.  116. 

18.14 

14.10 

12.   8 

81.27 

17.14 

17.10 

81.24 

8.12 

No.  108. 

82.28 

18.   9 

27.24 

10.   6 

6.   2 

28.19 

15.10 

16.10 

28.16 

16.28 

14.   7 

6.15 

No.  121. 

No.  127. 

10.   6 

22.18 

8.   8 

18.    6 

27.28 

21.17 

1.10 

18.22 

2.    9 

18.27 

14.21 

7.14 

14.   9 

No.  112. 

11.25 

81.24 

28.24 

16.   7 

18.    9 

9.18 

20.27 

2.11 

Na  109. 

28.82 

25.22 

30.26 

No.  128. 

6.   9 

24.19 

80.25 

6.    9 

22.81 

10.   7 

14.   6 

16.24 

29.22 

8.    7 

3.10 

18.17 

82.28 

8.   8 

9.14 

No.  122. 

23.18 

5.   9 

22.16 

7.10 

82.27 

14.28 

17.21 

»90 

DEAU0RT8. 

\ 

9.14 

M6 

2.  9 

No.  144. 

No.  146. 

21.14 

22.26 

12.  8 

18.   6 

25.22 

24.19 

29.25 

14.18 

4.11 

1.10 

28.16 

15.24 

14.18 

26.81 

19.12 

27.  9 

15.11 

28.1 

18.22 

26.19 

6.15 

1.   6 

Nal4a. 

4.  8 

82.80 

No.  141. 

18.  6 

80.26 

15.10 

11.  4 

28.24 

1.10' 

6.10 

19.12 

12.16 

Na  187. 

7.11 

28.24 

26.28 

8.    7 

4.  a 

19.16 

24.19 

8.  8 

2.11 

16.19 

12.19 

4.   8 

No.  145. 

19.16 

82.27 

8.11 

28.24 

6.  2 

22.15 

8.15 

12.    8 

19.28 

19.28 

8.12 

11.27 

16.11 

27.24 

22.25 

25.22 

2.  7 

81.24 

2.   6 

81.26 

10.19 

11.16 

10.14 

22.17 

No.  149. 

25.80 

22.17 

7.10 

25.22 

6.  9 

14.    9 

16.28 

7.11 

17.18 

28.19 

No.  184. 

Nal88. 

80.25 

80.25 

15.18 

18.15 

6.   9 

22.18 

29.22 

14.18 

18.   6 

19.10 

18.   6 

15.22 

14.  9 

22.15 

18.27 

17.14 

28.27 

18.  9 

11.18 

6.  2 

10.17 

81.24 

6.18 

No.  142. 

21.14 

10.15 

9.  6 

10.15 

27.24 

12.   8 

18.17 

2.   6 

1.10 

8.12 

14.10 

15.19 

11.16 

No.  185. 

No.  189. 

19.16 

6  15 

6.10 

18.    9 

14.18 

12.19 

19  10 

No.  150. 

6  13 

22.15 

28.24 

9.18 

No.  147. 

18.16 

15.10 

17.22 

19.28 

25.21 

28.18 

11.18 

7.14 

26.17 

26.28 

18.22 

14.28 

24.19 

17.10 

19.26 

17.26 

21.14 

8.   7 

2.11 

80.28 

20.24 

22.81 

5.14 

20.16 

No.  186. 

6.   9 

10.    6 

15.19 

11.20 

26.22 

No.  148. 

18  17 

24.  6 

29.25 

17.26 

No.  140. 

29  25 

6.    2 

7.10 

22.29 

82.28 

18.   9 

82.28 

81.27 

6.15 

17.22 

10.17 

16.28 

2.   7 

2.   6 

8.  8 

18.25 

23.82 

17.18 

80.21 

8.11 

15.  8 

19.24 

1.10 

5.14 

22.17 

6  10 

8.10 

20.27 

27.24 

24.19 

18.22 

11.16 

4.   8 

14.10 

20.27 

15.24 

14.17 

10.15 

16.11 

29.  6 

18.17 
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28.16 

28.19 

26.22 

U. 

26.17 

12.19 

16.28 

7.10 

10.15 

18.22 

2.   7 

26.19 

9.   6 

19.10 

9.   6 

19.28 

W.ifins. 

10.15 

7.14 

10.14 

7.11 

6.   2 

18.   9 

6.   2 

28.27 

C. 

W.HriXM. 

17. 22  H 

14. 18  K 

11.16 

2.   7 

26.17 

28.14 

27.82 

24.19 

E. 

18.22 

16.28 

17.18 

15.24 

14.17 

27.24 

24.19 

W.wina 

28.19 

18.   9 

8.   7 

8.   7 

10.15E 

6.18 

24.19 

19.15 

A. 

19.10 

22.18 

7.10 

11.18 

82.28 

6.15 

10. 14  a 

9.   6 

2.11 

18.14 

22.18 

18.   9 

11.15 

W.wina. 

8.   7 

15.22 

7.10 

20.11 

18.   9 

26.10 

27.24 

15.24 

K. 

6.18 

7.14 

10.14  I 

6.   2 

14. 17  L 

27.28 

18.   9 

9.   5 

10.  U 

81.27 

17.21 

14. 17  D 

17.21  F 

2.    7 

17.26 

28.19 

28.18 

26.22 

14.17 

19.15 

16.28 

16.19 

14.17 

7.10 

11.18 

26.19 

9.    6 

81.26 

17.21 

28.14 

10.26 

1.10 

8.   7 

10.14 

16.19 

19.   8 

18.15 

22.18 

21.25 

24.15 

11.15 

11.18 

17.22 

14.18 

26.81 

81.22 

27.28 

26.17 

25.29 

27.24 

5.   9 

19.26 

18.22 

18.22 

81.27 

8.   8 

81.    6 

19.15 

12.16 

15.11 

9.U 

8.   8 

16.19 

11.   7 

17.22 

24.19 

6.   2 

15.   8 

16.20 

14.10 

15.24 

8.11 

19.28 

7.   2 

27.28 

28.19 

2.   6 

8.   8 

24.27 

11.   8 

14.17 

11.15 

7.10 

81.24 

28.27 

22.18 

6.10 

8.   7 

20.27 

8.    4 

17.22 

15.19 

W.wina. 

28.18 

12.16 

18.14 

10.14 

W.wina. 

20.11 

22.25 

17.21 

F. 

27.20 

8.11 

14.18 

8.   7 

H. 

2.   7 

25.29 

W.wiiii.+ 

26.22 

8.   7 

20.16 

11.15 

17.26 

27.24 

11.   8 

29.25 

D. 

81.22 

17.21 

8.12 

15.18 

8.   7 

14.17 

26.22 

10.   6 

W.wina. 

27.24 

22.18 

W.wina. 

1.10 

14.17 

17.22 

7.14 

B. 

81.26 

19.15 

I. 

W.wina. 

2.   7 

17.21 

W.wina. 

17.22 

*  This  Boro  loMi  the  game. 


t  See  Stvrget'  88th  critioil  situatioo 
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li. 

8.  7 
28.18 
16. 28  K 
18.  9 
28. 27  K 
24.19 
27.82 
19.15 
11.18 

2.11 
82.28 
11.  7 
18.28 

9.  0 
1.10 

W.  wiM. 

M. 

7.10 
24.19 
11.15 

2.  6 
15.24 

6.15 
W.wlns. 

N. 
14.28 
19.15 
11.18 

2.11 
28.27 
11.  7 
27.82 
20.11 
82.28 
24.20  0 
18.28 

7.10 
28.27 
81.24 
28.19 
10.14 
19.23 
Draw. 

O. 

24.19 
28.24 


19.15 
24.19 
15.10 
19.15 
10.  6 
15.  8 
80.26 

1.10 

7.28 
Dnw. 

11.15 
22.18 
15.22 
25.18 

8.11 
29.25 

4.  8 
24.20 
10.15 
25.22 
12.16 
21.17 

8.12 
17.18 

7.10 
27.24 

9.14 
18.   9 

5.14 
82.27 

2.  7 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 
14.17 
19.15D 
10.19 
22.18 
17.22 
26.17 
19.26 
80.  28  A 
16.19 
28.16 
12.19 
17.14 

6.10 
14.   9 


I 


19.28 
27.24 
10.15 
18.14 
23.27 
81.26 
27.82 
26.28 
15.18 
28.19 
82.28 
B.  wina. 

A. 
81.22 
16.19 
18.14B 

6.10 
18.  9 
10.15 
80.25 
19.24 
27.28 
24.27 
25.21  . 
27.81 
28.18 
81.26 

9.   5 
B. 


B. 

27. 28  0 
19.26 
80.28 
6.10 
18.  9 
10.15 
B.  wins. 

C. 

80.25 
11.16 
20.   2 

1.  5 

2.  9 
5.80 

22.17 
80.26 
27.28 


19.24 
B.  irina. 

D. 

27.24 
10.15 
19.10 
6.15 
22.18  0 
15.22 
18.   9 

8.  8 
S4.19fi 

7.10 

9.  6 
10.14 

6.  2 
22.25 
30.21 
14.18 
28.14 
16.80 
B.  wins. 

B. 
28.18 

7.10 
18.14 
10.15 
26.28 
17.21 

9.  5T 
22.25 
14.  9 
25.29 
81.26 
21.25 
80.21 
29.25 

9.   6 

1.10 

5.  1 
10.14 

1.  6 
25.80 

6.10P 
15.18 
10.17 
18.27 
26.28 


27.82 
B.  Vina. 

F. 

28.19 
80.28 
19.10 
28.18 

6.  2 
16.19 
24.15 
14.17 
21.14 
18.  9 
B.  wins. 

0. 

28.19 
16.28 
26.10 

7.14 
24.19 
17.26 
80.28 
14.17 
28.18 

1.   6H 
19.16 

8.  8 
81.26 
17.21 
26.22 
21.25 
18.14 
W.wiDB. 

H. 
17.22 
19.15 
8.  8 
15.10 
22.25 
10.  7 
25.80 

7.  8 
80.25 
18.14 
25.22 
14.10- 
22.18 
10.   7 


ll.W 
20.16 
12.19 

3.12 
19.24 
13.   9 

1.  5 
12.16 
Diwr. 

I. 

1.  5 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 

8.  7 
22.18 
14.17 
26.22  a 
17.26 
81.22 
10.14B 
18.   9 

5.14 
22.18R 

6.10 
18.  9 
11.15 
20.11 
15.31 
11.  8 
81.27 

8.  3 
27.18 

9.  6 

2.  9 
18.    6 

7.11 
B.«iiiiL 

K. 

27.24 

7.10Q 
22.18 

6.  9 
18.    6 

2.  9 
80.26 
14.17 
25.21 
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17.22 

SI.  17 

9.18 
17.14 
10.17 
19  15 
S2.26 
15.  8 
26.81 
20.11 
81.26  P 
24.19 
17.21 
18.14 
21.25 
14.  9 
25.80 

9.  6 
80.25 

6.  1 
25.22 

8.  8 
18.17 

1.  6 
17.21 

6.10 
21.25 
11.  7 
25.80 

7.  2 
80.25 

2.  7 
25.21 

7.11 
21.25 
11.15 
25.21 

8.  8 
21.17 

8.11 
17.21M 
11.16 
21.17 
16.20 
17.21 
15.11 
21.17 
20.24 
17.21  L 
84.28 


21.17 
11.15 
17.21 
19.16 
W.wins. 

L. 

17.14 
10.17 
22.18 
24.20 
18.  9 
11.15 
9.14 
15.18 
14.10 
19.15 
W.wiiis. 

M. 

17.14 
10.17 
22.18 
15.18 
18.  9 
11.16 

9.18N 
18.14 
26.22 
14.17 
22.26 
17.21 
26.22 
16.20 
18.  9 
19.15 

9.14 
15.11 
14.10 
11.  8 
W.wina 

N. 
26.81 
18.22 
81.27  0 
22.17 
27.18 
17.14 
18.15 
14.   9 


15.24 
16.20 
24.28 
5.  9 
W.  wiiia. 

0. 

9.14 
28.18 
14.28 
16.20 
W.  winfc 

P. 

81.27 
24.20 
17.22 
7.11 
22.25 
28.19 
W.wina. 

Q. 

14.17 
22.18 
17.22 
19.15 
16.19 
15.11 
19.28 
18.14 
28.82 

8.  8 
6.10 

28.18 
10.17 
8.10 
82.27 
18.  9 
27.28  * 
18.15 
28.18 
10.14 
18.11 
14.21 
22.25 
21.17 
25.29 

9.  5 
12.16 
Dnw. 


5.  9 
22.17 

9.14 
18.  9 
11.15 
20.11 
15.81 
28.18 

7.16 
Bnw. 

& 
27.24 

5.  9 
26.22 
17.26 
81.22 
10.14 
19.15 
16.19 
15.  8 
19.28 

8.   8 
7.10 

8.  8 
28.82 

8.11 
82.27 
11.  8 
14.17 

8.11 
17.26 
18.15 
10.19 
28.16 
12.19 
80.16 
Draw. 

T. 
14.10 
22.25U 

9.  6 
25.29 

6.  2 
29.25 

2.  6 
25.22 
.   6.   9 


22.17 

9.18 

17.22 

Draw. 

1.   5 


9.   6 

5.  9 

6.  2 
9.14 
2.   6 

22.25 

6.  9 
14.18 
23.14 
16.19 
10.  7 
19.28 

7.  8 
28.82 
14.10 
15.19 

9.14 
82.28 
10.  6 
19.28 

6.  2 
11.15 
20.16 
12.19 

8.12 
19.24 
14.10 
15.18 
10.15 
18.22 
15.19 
Draw. 


11.15 
28.19 

9.14 
22.17 

6.  9 
17.18 

2.  6 
25.22 

8.11 


22. 

14. 
26. 

4. 
28. 

9. 
27. 
18. 
82. 
10. 
17. 

7. 
19. 

6. 
24. 
15. 
28. 
11. 
81. 
16. 
26. 
20. 
22. 
24. 
17. 
27. 
80. 

8. 
28. 
81. 
10. 

8. 
21. 
27. 
18. 
24. 
14. 
11. 
25. 
16. 

7. 

1. 

2. 

5. 
17. 
15. 
29. 
19. 
25. 
28. 


17 
18 
28 

8 
14 
18 
28 
27 
23 
14  E 
10 
14 
10 
15 
19 
24 
19 
16 

26  r 
20 
22 
24 
17 
27 
10 
81 
25 
11 
18 
27 

7 
10 
17 
24 
14 
15 

7 

16 
21 
19 

2 

6 

9 
14 
10 

6 

25 
28 
22 
26 


B 
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22.18 

21.17 

28.19 

14.  7 

[19.10 

26.22 

26.80 

11.16 

11.16P 

8.10 

7.80 

28.26 

18.15 

17.14 

26.22 

24.20 

6.  2 

22. 18  K. 

80.26 

16.18 

16.24 

16.24 

12.16 

8.11 

16. 11 A 

14.  9 

22.18 

20.11 

24.20 

16.    8 

26.22 

6.  1 

6.   9 

W.  wins. 

16.19 

26.80 

11.  7 

29.26 

18.   6 

H. 
18.28 
26.22 
28.26 
14.  9 
6.14 
19.16 
10.28 

17.  1 
8.11 
1.   6 

11.16 

18.  9 
16.19 

9.   6 

19.24 

6.   1 

24.27 

6.   2 

7.11 

1.  6 

Dnw. 

17.14 

24.15 

6.10 

Dnw. 

1.  6 

80.26 

80.28 

7.  2 

0. 

11.16 
26.21 
16.11 

7.  2 
16.18 
18.   9 

6.14 
17.10 
18.22 
10.  7 
Dnw. 

18.  9 

14.10 

16.11 

10.14 
B.  wins. 

A. 

21.17 
26.28 

6.14 

6.   1 

26.22 

1.   6 

22.18 

17.18 

26.22 
2.  7 

19.28 
7.16 

28.82 

16.19 

9.14 
11.    7 
10.15 
7.    2 
6.10 
2.    6 

17.14 

6.  1 

18.  9 

28.18 

7.11 
18.   9 
12.16 

9.   6 

Dnw. 

L. 

11.16 

14.17 
8.    3 

10.14 
8.    7 

16.11 
18.16 

24.28 
6.   1 

19.16 
10.^9 

16.19 
B.  Winn 

11.   8 

D. 

28.82 

24.16 

16.11 

29.26 

1.   6 

16.19 

N. 

8.  4 

14.18 

82.28 

17.14 

26.21 

11.  7 

28.14 

6.   9 

7.10 

9.14 

4.  8 

16.28 

W^.wiDS. 

14.  7 

22.18 

7.  2 

14.10 

8.10 

14.28 

8.11 

12.16 

F. 

21.17 

17.  U 

1.  6 

21.17 

14.18 

6.  9 

Dnw. 

11.16 

16.20 

28.14 

I. 

27.24 

12.16 

17.14 

1.  6 

1.  6 

9.14IC. 

OAMB4 

B.  wins. 

28.27 

81.27 

81.26K. 

26.21 

11.15 

81.24 

11.16 

12.16 

18.28 

28.19 

B. 

20.27 

27.24 

19.12 

26.22 

9.14 

21.17 

26.21 

16.18 

16.19 

28. 2e 

22.17 

27.28 

8.12 

80.26 

24.16 

22.18 

6.  9 

18.14 

21.17 

8.11H 

11.27 

14.28 

17.18 

28.16 

27.81 

26.22 

B.wiii8. 

17.14 

2.   6 

10.  7 

10.  7 

18.28  0 

10.17 

25.22 

8.10 

8.10 

14.  9 

K. 

21.14 

8.11 

14.  7 

14.  7 

6.14 

80.26 

26.80 

29.26 

16.19  0 

6.  9 

22.18 

16.18 

24.20 

4.   8 

26.21 

Dnw. 

W.WiM. 

28.14 

80.26 

24.20 

19.16 

9.18 

14.  9 

16.24 

7.  2 

E. 

G. 

81.27 

6.10 

28.19 

1.   6 

5.  9 

11.16 

6.   9L. 

16.  6 

11.16 

2.   9 

29.26 

20.16 

18.  6 

Dnw. 

27.24 

6.14 

9.14  I 

18.28 

18.22 

14.17 

17.10 

24.20 

16.11 

26.18 

IL 

21.14 

16.  4 

16.24 

7.16 

10.16 

18.28, 

9.18 

OA11B8  BT  KABTnr. 
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96. 3S 
18.27 
82.28 
10.14 
19.10 

6.15 
18.  9 

7.11 
23.19  O. 
15.18 
22.15 
11.18 
81.26  B. 
18.28 
19.16 
28.27 
24.19 
27.81 
26.22 
14.17 
22.18 

6.14 
20.16 
81.27 
16.11 
27.23 
11.  4 
28.16 
18.  9 
14.18 
80. 26  A. 
18.28 
26.19 
16.28 
15.10 
28.18 
10.  6 
12.16 

6.  2 
16.19 

2.  7 
19.28 
25.21 
18.22 

7.11 
28.26 
11.16 
22.18 
16.11 
18.14 


11.  7 

14.  9 
7.  2 

26.80 
21.17 
9.18 
17.14 
80.26 
6.  Vina. 

A. 

25.21 
18.22 
21.17 
16.19 
15.10 
19.16 
17.18 

15.  6 
9.   2 

12.16 

2.  7 

8.10 

4.  8 
16.19 

8.11 
19.28 
11.  7 
10.14 

7.10 
14.18 
10.14 
22.26 
14.10 
26.81 
10.15 
18.22 
15.18 
22.25 
80.21 

1.  5 
18.27 
81.24 
B.wi]i0. 

B. 
19.15 
18.22 
25.18 
14.28 
81.26 


5.14 
26.19 
14.18 
15.10F. 
18.28 
80.25B. 
28.26 
25.22 
26.81 
22.18 
81.26 
18.15 
26.22 
20.16  D. 
22.18 

24.20  a 

18.11 
16.  7 
8.11 
B.iiin8. 

C. 
16.11 
1.  5 
11.  4 
18.11 
B.iriiia. 

D. 

10.  6 

1.10 
15.   6 

8.11 

6.  1 
22.17 

1.  6 
17.14 

6.   1 


14. 

1. 
9. 
5. 
6. 


1.-6 
8.  7 
B.wiiii. 

E. 
19.15 
28.27 
24.19 


27.81 
20.16 
81.27 

10.  6 
8.10 

15.  6 
27.24 
16.11 
24.15 

11.  4 
12.16 

6.  2 
15.18 

2.  6 
18.14 
B.wm8. 

F. 

20.16 

8.  7 
80.25 

7.10 
15.   6 

1.10 
24.20 
10.14 
B.irixkB. 

O. 

81.27  H. 

12.16 

25.21 

14.18 

28.14 

16.19 

27.28 

19.28 

awinB. 

H. 

28.18 
14.28 
81.26 

5.14 
26.10 
11.15N. 
80.26 

8.11  0 
26.28 
12.16 
25.21 


14.18  L 
28.14 
16.19 
21.17 
19.28 
10.  7 
8.10 
14.  7 
15.19 
22.18 
28.82 

7.  8 
82.27 
17.14 
W.wina. 

L 

8.  8 
10.  7  K. 
16.19 
28.16 

8.12 
24.19 
15.24 
22.17 
12.19 
17.10 
11.15 
Dnw. 

K. 
22.171C 

8.12 

10.7 

1.   5  U 
17.10 
16.19 
28.16 
12.28 

7.  8 
15.19 

8.  8 
W.wing. 

15.18 
17.10 
18.27 
7.  8 
27.82 


10.  7 
82.27 
7.  2 
11.16 
16.11 
27.20 
Drftw. 

H. 

24.19 
15.24 

10.  7 
24.27 

7.  8 
8.12 
22.17 
11.16 
17.10 
27.81 
20.11 
81.26 
Di»w. 

14.18 
22.15 
11.18 
25.22 
18.25 
80.21 

8.11 
21.17 
11.15 
17.14 
15.18 
14.  9 
18.28 

9.  6 
28.27 

6.  2 
27.82 
24.19 
82.27 
19.15 
27.28. 
15.11 
28.19 

11.  8 
12.16 
Draw. 


4d6 


DRAUtmiB* 


0. 

14.18 
10.  6 

I.IO 
24.19 

Dmw. 

OAKB  5. 

11.15 
28.19 

9.14 
22.17 

6.  9 
17.18 

2.  6 
26.22 

8.11 
29.25 

4.  8 
24.20 
15.24 
28.19 
11.15 
27.24 
14.17 
21.14 

9.18 
26.28 
18.27 
82.23 
10.14 
19.10 

6.15 
18.   9 
14.18  D. 
23.14 
7.11  H. 
81.26  B. 
12.16  A. 
24.19 
15.24 
14.10 

5.14 
10.  7 

8.10 
22.18 
14.28 
26.  8 
W.wiin. 


A. 

8.  7 
22.17 
12.16 
24.19 
15.24 
14.10 

7.21 
25.22 

5.14 
22.18 
14.28 
26.  8 
11.15 

8.  7 
24.28 
B.  wins. 

B. 

80.26 

8.  7 
81.27 
12.16 
26.28  C. 

8.12 
14.10 

7.14 
25.21 
14.18 
28.14 
16.19 
21.17 
19.28 

9.  6 
1.10 

14.  7 
28.82 
B.  wins. 

C. 

27.28 

8.12 
14.10 

7.14 
25.21 
14.18 
23.14 
16.19 
22.17 
19.28 
26.22 

•If  White 


28.82 
9.  6 
1.10 
14.  7 
82.27 
10.  8 
27.28 
17.18 
15.19 

8.  8 
11.15 

8.11 
28.18 
22.17 
19.24 
17.14 
18.  9 
18.  6 
15.18 
11.15 
18.22 
15.18 
22.26 
21.17 
26.81 

6.  2 
81.27 

2.  6 
24.28 

6.10 
28.82 
10.15 
27.24 
17.18 
32.27 
18.14 
27.23 

18.  9 
28.19 
15.10 
19.23 

9.  6 
23.19 

6.  2 
19.28 

2.  7 
23.19 

7.11 

19.  is3 
11.15 


28.19 
14.17 

5.  9 
15.11 

9.18 
17.22 
19.28 
10.14 
2J.19 
22.26 
19.16 
11.15 
16.19 
15.10 
24.27 
14.18 
27.81 
26.80 
81.27 
Dtmt. 

D. 

14.17 
22.18 

5.14 
25.22 
1.  6 
28. 19  E. 

7.10 
80.25 
14.17 
25.21 
17.26 
81.22 

8.11 
22.17 
15.18 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 

6.10 
14.   6 

8.10 
13.  9 
18.28 

9.  6 
28.27 

6.  2 
27.82 

2.  7' 
tI«ould  win  ill 


10.15 
Draw. 

S. 

81.26 

7. 10  F. 
23.18 
14.28 
26.19 

8.  7 
80.26 
15.18 
22.15 

7.11 

13.  9 
B.  wins. 

F. 

14.17 

80.25 

17.21  O. 

28.19 

21.80 

19.   1 

80.28 

24.19 

W.wina. 

O. 

7.11 

25.21 

8.  7 
21.14 
15.18 
22.15 
11.27 

14.  9 
6.10 

9.  6 
27.32 

6.   2 

8.11 
26.23 
82.28 
23.19 
11.16 
20.11 

7.28 

2.  6 
28.19 

6.24 

Draw. 

tvoi 


R 

7.10 
14.   7 

3.10 
80.26 

5.14 
26.28 

1.  6 
28.19 

8.11 
25.21 

6.  9 
81.27 
14.18 
22.17 
18.22 
17.18 

9.14 
18.  9 
22.26 

9.  e 

26.81 

6.  2 
81.26 
27.23» 
26.22 

2.  7 
11  16  I 
20.11 
22.18 
24.20 
18.27 

7.  2 
15.24 

1.  6 
Dnw. 

I. 
15.18 

7.16 
18.27 
16. 11 
22:18 
11,  7 
18.15 
21.17 
14.21 

7.14 
15.11 
14.18 


aXMBS   BY  XARTIN. 


4fl7 


27.82 
10.15 

11.  8 
13.10 
Draw. 

GAMB  6. 

11.16 
23.19 

9.14 
22.17 

5.  9 
26.23 

9  18 
80.26 
18.22 
25.    9 

6.18 
29.25 

8.11 
25.22 

4.  8 
22.17 
18.22 
26.17 

1.  5 

17. 18  M. 

2.  6 
21.17 

12.  16 
19  12 

5.  9 

23. 19  A 
9.14 

27.28 
14.21 

2.  7 
21.25 

7.11 
15.18 
22.15 
11.27 
82.28 
25.80 
28.18 
80.26 
24.20 

8.11 
B.  wins. 

A. 

81.26  a  I 


E. 


9.14  ' 
26.22 
14.21 
28.18 
21.25 
27.28 
15.19 
28.16 
11.27 
82.23 
25.80 
22.17 
80.25 
28.24 

8.11 
18.14 
25.21 
B.  wins. 

B. 
17.14  D. 

9.18 
28.14 
10.17 
24.19  C. 
15.24 
28.19 
11.16 
27.28 
17.22 
81.27 

7.10 
27.24 

8.11 
81.27 
22.26 
B. 


C. 
27.23 
15.19 
24.15 
11.27 
82.23 
17.22 
28.18 

7.10 
28.24 

8.11 
24.20 
22.25 
81.28 


25.80 
26.28 
80.26 
28.19 
26.28 
19.16 
23.14 
16.  7 
10.15 

7.  2 
15.18 

2.  9 
14.  5 
B.  wina 

D. 

24.19  Y 
15.24 
28.19 

9.14 
23.18 
14.21 
27.28 
21.25 
81.26 
25.  29 
26.22 
29.25 
22.17 
11.16 
82.27 
16.20 
18.14 
25.21 
19.16 

8.11 
23.18 
10.15 
B  wins. 

E. 

24.20  L 
15.24 
28.19 
11.15 

27  24  H. 

8. 11  F. 
81.26 

5.  9 
26.22 

9.14 
21.17 


14.21 
22.17 
12.16 
19. 12 
21  25 
23.19 
15.18 
20.16 
11.27 
32.14 

7.11 
14.  7 

8.10 
Dnw. 

F. 

5.  9 
81.26 

9.14 

26.22 

7.11 

21. 17  a 

14.21 
22.17 
15.18 
28.    7 

3.10 
82.27 
21.25 
27.28 
25.80 
23.18 
80.25 
18.14 
25.21 
14.  7 
21.14 

7'.  2 
14.    9 

2.    7 

9.14 

7.16 
14.10 
16.11 

8.15 
20.16 

6.  9 
B.  wins. 

O. 

28.18 
14.28 


22.17 

7.11 

15.18 

B.wiiiA. 

82.  28 

8.    7 

17.14 

K. 
27.24 

8.   8 
26.22 

7.10 
22.18 

5.    9 
B.  wing. 

10.17 
21.14 

6.10 
14.    9 
10.14 

9.    6 

18.22 

L. 

6.   2 

81.26 

14.18 

11.16 

19.16 

26.  22 

12.19 

8.11 

24.15 

22.17 

Draw. 

5.   9 

H. 

32.28 
15.24 
28.19 
8.11 
81.26 
10.14 
19. 16  I. 

17.14 

9.18 
28.14 
16.28 
27.18 
10.17 
21.14 
15.22 
B.  wins. 

12.19 

23.16 

M. 

17. 14  U 

10.17 

21.14 

14.18 

27.24 

6.10 

B.  wins. 

15.18 

I. 

81.26 

26. 22  E. 

2.   6 

8.   8 

19. 15  0. 

22.18 

18.22 

6.10 

26.17 

18.    9 

11.18 

5.14 

23. 19  H 

18.   9 

18.22 

11.15 

27.23 

27.24 

22.26 

15.18 

23.18 

9.   6 

26.31 

18.27 

32.27 

6.   1 

31.28 

8.11 

27.28 

1.    6 

26.31 

11.15 

17.18 

6.   2 

6.18 

49*< 


DRAUOHTt. 


14.    9 

6.14 
18.  9 
81.27 

9.  « 
27.20 
B.  frins. 

N. 
24.20 
18.22 
28.18 
22.26 
27.28 
28.80 
88.27 
80.26 
28.19 
26.80 
27.28 
80.26 
17.18 

7.10 
14.   7 

8.10 
20.16 
26.81 
28.24 
81.27 
24.20 
27.24 
18.15 
24.27 
B.  wini. 

O. 
24.20 

6.10 
28.24 
10.17 
28.14 
17.21 
26.22 
21.25 
22.17  R 
25.80 
17.18 
80.26 
18.  9 
26.22 

9.  6 
29.17 


6.  2 
17.10 
20.16 
11.20 

2.   4 

5.  9 
82.28 

10.  7 
4.  8 
9.14 
8.   4 

14.18 

4.  8 
18.22 

8.  4 
22.26 

4.  8 
26.81 

8.  4 
81.26 

4.  8 
26.22 

8.  4 
22.18 

4.   8 

7.  2 
8.11 
2.   6 

11.  8 

6.  9 
8.11 
9.14 

11.  8 
14.17 
8.11 
17.  M 
19.16 
12.19 
24.15 
22.26 
Rwim. 

P. 

19.16 
12.19 
24.15 
9.18 
27.28 
18.17 
28.18 
17.22 


P. 


18.14 
22.26 
15.10 

7.  2 

14.  9 
26.81 
10.  6 
81.26 

6.  1 
26.28 

1.  5 
28.19 

5.  1 
20.24 

1.  5 
24.27 

5.  1 
27.81 

1.  5 
81.27 

5.  1 
27.24 

1.    6 

8.  8 
4.11 

19.28 
28.19 
28.  7 
B.  wins. 

Q. 

4.  8 
10.   7 

8.   4 

9.14 
82.28 
14.18 
19.15 

7.11 

15.  8 
12.16 
B. 


a 

19. 15  T. 
11.18 
22.15 
25.80 
15.10 
80.26 
10.  6 
26  22 


6.   2 

8.11 

2.   6 

22.18 

6.  9 
7.10 

14.   7 
5.14 

7.  2 
18.22 
24.19 
14.17 
82.28 
17.21 
27.24 

8.  8 
2.   7 

22.26 
7.16 


& 


19.15 
12.19 
15.10 
28.18 
24.15 
18.11 
Rwins. 

& 

2.  6 
21.25 

6.  9 
25.80 

9.14 
22.26 
14.10 
26.81 
10.14 
80.25 
19.15 
11.18 
14.28 
25.80 
24.19 
81.26 
20.16 
26.22 
28.24 
22.26 
28.27 
Dnw. 


T. 
22.18 
25.80 
27.28 
80.26 
82.28 
26.22 
19.15 
22.26 
28.19 
26.22 
B.  wins. 

U. 

8.  7 
11.16 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 
15. 18  X. 
24.20 

7.11 
19.15 

2.   7  W, 
16.10 
18.22  T. 
26.17 

5.  9 
14.  5 

7.21 
27.24 

8.  7 
28.18 
W.wiM. 

V. 

16.19 
28:16 
12.19 
27.28 
18.27 
82.16 
8.12 
10.  6 
12.19 

6.  2 
W.  wina. 


16.19 
28.7 
8.17 


26.28 

18.22 
28.19 
22.26 
28.24 
26.81 

'  20.16 
2.   7 

]  82.28 
W.win 

X. 

7.10 

14.  7 

3.10 

I  26.22 

j     8.11 

;  22. 17 

16.20 

23.18 

15.22 

19.16 

12.19 

24.   8 

22.26 

27.24 

20.27 

82.23 

Y. 
24.20 

9.14 
13.    9 

6.22 
20.16 
11.20 
23.18 
14.23 
27.  2 
10.14 

2.  6 
14.17 

6.10 
17.21 
10.  ir 
21.25 
81.27 
25.80 
£7.28 
80.26 
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TW^LYB  ORIGINAL   CRITICAL   POSITIONS,   BY   R.    MARTIN. 
No.  1.  White  to  move  and  win.        No.  2.  White  to  move  and  ivin. 


^ 

r^^Oi 

■^ 

vS 

Kf 

K 

I^H^ 

*H_ii 

■^ 

Wr- 

No.8.  TFAtte  to  move  and  vfin,         Ko.  4.   White  to  move  and  win. 


1-^^       ii 

ip    ^ 

B^B* 

■  oHo 

•inii2P©B 

Ko.  6.  FF^tfo  to  move  and  win.        No.  6.  White  to  move  and  draw. 


i  I* 

'    *■ 

oBoj 

jQd 

■ope 
£PLB 

oBTI 

Mt 

lA^.V 


t 


K  2 


fiirO  CRITICAL    POSTTIOKS   BY   MARTIN. 

No.  7.    White  to  fnove  atid  torn.         Ko.  8.   WhUe  to  move  and  i 


Ka  9.  WhUe  to  move  and  win.       Na  10.  White  to  move  txnd  wim. 


[  0         9 
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No.  11.  White  to  move  and  vnn.      No.  12.   White  to  move  and  win. 
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SOLUTIONS  OF   MR.   MARTIn's    12   CRITICAL  POSITIOMflL 


Ko.1. 

6.10 

No.  5. 

No.  7. 

21.80 

15.19 

10.   6 

13.17 

19.16 

24.27 

24.20 

28.16 

1.10 

18.23 

12.19 

81.24 

80.23 

12.19 

82.27 

17.22 

15.10 

18.17 

20.   4 

8.   4 

*^S.82 

10.14 

6.15 

22.18 

18.25 

19.24 

30.16 

22.25 

14.10 

16.19 

27.   2 

W.wina. 

J  2. 19 

23.26 

7.23 

24.15 

W.wina. 

2.   6 

25.29 

27.18 

7.10 

No.  12. 

W^.wina. 

26.80 

20.27 

15.   6 

No.  10. 

15.10 

W.wins. 

82.   7 

W.  wina. 

15.11 

26.19 

Ko.2. 

No.  3. 
26.22 
17.26 
19.15 
11.27 
24.22 
W.wina. 

8.10 

8.15 

5.    1 

16.11 

18.   4 

No.  8. 

80.25 

17.26 

8.15 
24.20 

W.wins. 

2.   7 
8.10 

21.80 
20.16 

27.24 
20.27 

16.24 

19.24 

12.19 

10.   7 

20.18 

No.  6. 

20.27 

23.16 

3.10 

17.21 

19.24 

11.16 

80.28 

18.15 

18.22 

11.15 

12.19 

27.   2 

11.18 

1.   6 

No.  4. 

24.28 

17.18 

W.wina. 

1.   6 

10.   6 

19.28 

16.18 

10.17 

2.   9 

6.   9 

26.10 

22.26 

18.15 

No.  11. 

13.16 

6.    1 

6.15 

81.22 

W.wina. 

8.12 

W.wina, 

0.13 

13.   6 

28.82 

16.11 

1.   6 

1.26 

18.27 

No.  9. 

7.16 

21.17 

80.28 

82.28 

0.  6 

80.11 

22.18 

15.22 

Dnw. 

1.10 

10.16 

17.  ai 

W.  wbM. 

90.  U 

11.  6 
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POUSH  DRAUGHTS. 


This  variety  is  played  with  a  table  divided  into  one  hundred 
squares,  fifty  of  each  colour,  and  with  forty  counters,  (called 
indifferently  either  pieces,  pawns,  or  men),  one-half  black 
and  the  other  white,  ea!ch  player  having  twenty  of  one 
colour.  (In  Germany,  however,  Polish  Draughts  is  now 
frequently  played  on  the  ordinary  board,  with  the  usual  com- 
plement  of  twenty-four  pieces.)  The  counters  are  moved  for- 
wards, as  in  the  English  game,  and  upon  the  same  system, 
namely,  obliquely  from  square  to  square ;  but  in  taking,  they 
move  in  the  Polish  game  either  backwards  or  forwards.  The 
Kings*,  too,  have  the  privilege  of  passing  over  several  squares, 
and  even  the  whole  length  of  the  diagonal,  when  the  passage 
i%  free,  at  one  move,  which  vastly  adds  to  the  amcimt  of  com- 
binations. 

It  is  usual  both  in  France  and  England  to  arrange  the 
f>itmters  on  the  white  squares;  but  they  may  by  consent 

*  In  tiie  Polish  game,  almoflt  the  obIj  one  pUjed  on  the  Continent^ 
the  crownar)  niece  is  called  a  Queen,  instead  of  Kin^.     Indeed  the  com 
moo  name  for  Draughts  is  Damen  (women),  it  follows  therefore 'natvrally 
that  the  principal  piece  should  he  a  queen. 
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be  placed  on  the  black.  The  colour  adopted  is  a  matter 
of  indifference,  excepting  that  the  black  pieces  are  not.  seen 
quite  so  well  on  their  own  colour  as  the  white  on  theirs. 

The  table  is  so  placed,  that  each  of  the  players  has.  a  double 
eomer  of  the  colour  played  on,  to  his  right,  viz.,  the  squares 
numbered  45  and  50.  The  board,  in  first  placing  the  pieces, 
is  divided  into  two  portions:  that  occupied  by  the  black 
counters,  comprising  the  twenty  squares,  from  1  to  20,  and 
that  occupied  by  the  white,  comprising  those  numbered  from 
81  to  50,  leaving  between  them  two  rows  of  squares  unoccu- 
pied, upon  which  the  first  moves  take  place. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  English  game  are  with  a  few 
additions  equaUy  applicable  to  the  Polii^.  We  have  tibere- 
fore  merely  to  give  the  directions  for  playing,  and  the  two 
or  three  aidditional  rules  which  belong  peculiarly  to  this 
variety. 

The  march  of  the  Pawn,  as  already  observed,  is  the  same 
as  in  the  English  game,  with  this  addition,  that  when  there 
are  pieces  en  prise  (but  not  else)  the  taking  Pawn  may  move 
backwards.  Thus,  White  having  a  pawn  at  25,  and  Black 
unsupported  Pawns  at  20,  9,  8,  17,  27,  88  and  89,  White 
havine  the  move  would  take  them  all,  and  finish  at  sqiiare  34. 
It  wiU  be  observed  that  in  this  coup  White  passes  a  crowning 
square  at  8,  but  he  does  ncft  therefore  become  entitled  to  be 
made  a  King,  nor  has  he  the  option  of  stopping  en  rotUe,  but 
must  go  on  to  the  termination  <^  his  move  at  84  or  be  huffed. 

The  piece  which  captures,  whether  Pi^wn  or  King,  cannot 
in  the  course  of  one  coup  repass  any  covered  square  which  it 
has  leaped  over,  but  must  halt  behind  that  piece  which,  but 
for  this  restriction,  would  be  en  prise.  For  example,  suppose 
White  to  have  a  Pawn  upon  22,  82,  33,  and  87,  with  a  King 
at  43,  and  Black  a  Pawn  at  8,  4,  9,  and  19,  with  Kings  at  10 
and  13.  The  black  Queen  at  13  takes  the  four  Pawns'  22, 
87,  43  and  33,  and  must  stop  at  28,  which  he  would  have  to 
touch  in  preparing  to  take  32,  but  is  prohibited  from  going 
to  square  37  in  consequence  of  having  passed  over  it  before. 
A  square  which  is  vacant  may  be  passed  or  repassed  several 
times  in  the  course  of  one  coi^,  provided  no  piece  is  passed 
over  a  second  time.  It  is  the  intricacy  of  such  moves  which 
renders  the  rule  imperative  that  the  piecpA  taken  V:  not  re- 
moved till  the  capturing  Pawn  is  at  its  destination  or  *'  en 
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repos."  The  White  Pawn  at  32,  then  takes  the  Blade  Pawa 
jeopardized  at  28,  as  well  aa  the  pieces  at  19  and  10,  makiog 
a  King. 

As  regards  huffing  at  this  game  the  player  is  bound  to  take 
the  greatest  number  of  pieces  where  he  has  the  choice,  not- 
withstanding  the  smaller  number  may  be  most  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  foning  to  do  so  he  may  be  hafkd  or  compelled  to  take 
at  the  option  of  his  adyeiBary.  Thus  if  on  the  one  hand  there 
are  three  Pawns  en  pn$e^  and  on  the  other  two  Ejngs,  you  are 
compelled  to  take  the  Pawns,  but  were  there  only  two  Pawns 
instead  of  three,  tou  must  take  the  Kings,  as  being  of  greatest 
Talue.  When  pieces,  at  the  option  of  taking,  are  numerically 
and  intrinsioally  the  same,  you  may  take  which  you  please. 
The  rule  resolves  itself  into  this,  tluit  you  are  controUed  by 
numerical  value,  excepting  when  the  numbers  are  equal,  and 
then  by  the  actual  value  of  the  pieces. 

Kings  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  English 
game.  It  has  already  been  said  that  you  cannot  claim  to 
have  your  Pawn  crowned  if  it  touches  a  King's  square 
merely  in  its  passage  over  it  en  coup.  Good  players,  when 
they  cannot  prevent  the  adversary  from  reaching  a  Kings 
square,  commonly  endeavour  to  lead  him  out  a^ain  by 
placing  a  man  or  two  in  take,  so  as  to  disentitle  lum  from 
being  crowned.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  good  play  to  sacri- 
fice three  men,  either  for  the  object  of  gaining  or  capturing  a 
King,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  game,  when  he  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  much  greater  in  proportion  than  at 
the  English  game. 

Hie  movement  of  the  King  is  the  great  feature  in  this 
game,  and  in  coup  he  may  accomplish  more  angles  on  the 
draught-board  than  a  billiard-ball  can  be  made  to  perform, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  Kentfield.  He  has  the  privile^  of 
traversing  the  board  fr'om  one  extremity  to  the  other  (if  the 
line  be  unoccupied)  or  of  halting  on  any  of  the  intermediate 
squares,  like  the  Bishop  at  chess.  Hius,  if  he  stand  at  28,  he 
may  move  anywhere  on  the  line  between  5  and  46,  or  between 
6  and  50,  but  he  can  only  move  on  one  line  at  a  time,  unless 
there  are  pieces  en  prxse^  and  then  he  may  move  diagonally  aU 
over  the  board,  in  which  respect  he  has  an  advantage  over  the 
Bishop  at  chess.  For  example,  place  isolated  black  Pawns 
or  Kings  at  37,  17,  20,  30,  40,  and  a  white  King  at  48.     Ha 
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will  take  all  the  pieces,  hj  touching  at  the  following  squares, 
▼is.,  26,  3y  25,  34,  and  45,  where  he  rests,  which  squares,  it 
will  be  perceiyed,  though  not  dose  to  the  pieces,  are  within 
the  angles.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  so  to  place  the  pieces  that 
a  single  King  might  capture  a  dozen  in  rotation.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  a  case  in  which  19  may  be  taken  at  one  cot^. 
Place  a  white  King  at  45,  and  he  may  take  all  the  intervening 
pieces,  by  touching  at  the  following  squares,  viz.,  29,  18,  4, 
}5,  29,  38,  27,  18,  7,  16,  27,  36,  47,  28,  49,  35,  24,  13,  and 
2,  where  he  rests.  The  player  who  may  wish  to  try  this 
experiment,  will  have  to  place  the  pieces  on  squares  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  41,  42,  43,  44. 

Between  equal  and  skilful  players  the  game  would  of  neces- 
sity be  "drawn''  in  many  positions,  when  the  uninitiated 
would  lose ;  it  is  difficult  therefore  to  define  what  are  drawn 
games,  but  one  or  two  of  the  simplest  may  be  instanced. 
Suppose  that  at  the  end  of  the  game  one  party,  say  White, 
has  a  King  on  the  great  central  line,  between  Nos.  5  and  46, 
and  Black  has  two  or  even  three  Kings,  the  game  is  drawn,  as 
White  cannot  be  driven  from  his  hold,  or  captured,  if  he 
play  correctly,  and  takes  care  to  keep  on  the  other  side  of  a 
trap ;  thus,  if  he  finds  White  preparing  to  get  his  pieces  at 
87,  38,  and  49,  he  must  be  between  5  and  28,  and  vice  versd^ 
that  is,  always  on  the  adverpary's  unfortified  or  weak  side. 
But  when  the  single  King  does  not  occupy  the  central  line, 
there  are  many  ways  of  winning,  especially  against  an  inferior 
player,  but  as  these  cannot  be  forced,  the  game  must  be  con- 
sidered drawn  after  15  moves,  and  this  rule  holds  good  al- 
though the  stronger  party  may  haye  given  odds.  Should  the 
odds,  however,  consist  in  ceding  the  draw  as  a  game  won. 
then  twenty  moves  may  be  daimed  by  the  party  giving  such 
odds. 

When  at  the  conclusion  of  a  game,  a  player,  who  has  only 
one  King,  ofiers  to  his  adversary,  who  nas  a  King  and  two 
men,  or  two  Kings  and  a  man,  to  crown  his  two  men,  or  the 
man,  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  limited  moves,  the 
latter  is  obliged  to  accept  the  o£fer,  otherwise  the  former  can 
leave  the  game  as  a  draw. 

When  one  party  at  the  end  of  a  game  has  a  King  and  a 
man  against  three  Kings,  the  best  way  is  to  sacrifice  the  man 
as  soon  as  possible,  because  the  game  is  more  easily  defended 
with  the  Kmg  alone. 
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In  Poliak  Draughts  especial! j  it  is  hj  exchanges  that  good 
plajen  parry  strokes  and  prepare  them;  if  the  game  is  em- 
EMurassed,  they  open  it  b^  gi^iDg  man  for  man,  or  two  for  two. 
If  a  dangerous  stroke  is  in  preparation,  they  avoid  it  by  ex- 
changing man  for  man.  If  it  is  requisite  to  strengthen  ^m 
weak  side  of  your  same,  it  may  be  managed  by  exchanging. 
If  you  wish  to  acquire  the  move,  or  an  advantageous  position, 
a  well  managed  exchange  will  produce  it.  Finally,  it  is  bj 
exchanges  that  one  man  frequently  keeps  many  confined,  and 
that  the  game  is  eventually  won.      ^ 

When  two  men  of  one  colour  are  so  placed  that  there  is  an 
empty  square  behind  each  and  a  vacant  square  between  them, 
where  his  adversary  can  place  himself,  it  is  called  a  hmetie^ 
and  this  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  Polish  than  the 
English  game.  In  this  position  one  of  the  men  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken,  because  they  cannot  both  be  played,  nor 
ew»ipe  at  the  eame  time.  The  lunette  frequently  offers  several 
men  to  be  taken  on  both  sides.  As  it  is  most  frequently  a 
snare  laid  by  a  skilful  player,  it  must  be  r^arded  with  sus- 
picion; for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  adversary,  if  he 
be  a  practised  player,  would  expose  himself  to  lose  one  or 
more  men  for  nothing.  Therefore,  before  entering  the  lunette 
look  at  vour  adversary's  position,  and  then  calculate  what  you 
yourself  would  do  in  a  similar  game. 

Towards  the  end  of  a  game  when  there  are  but  few  Pawns 
left  on  the  board,  concentrate  them  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
that  period  of  the  game  the  slightest  error  is  &tal. 

The  King  is  so  powerfrd  a  piece,  that  one,  two,  or  three 
Pawns  may  be  advantageously  sacrificed  to  obtain  him.  But 
in  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  fritnre  prospects  of  his 
reign.     Be  certain  that  he  will  be  in  safety,  and  occapy  a 

C'tion  that  may  enable  him  to  retake  an  equivalent  for  the 
us  sacrificed,  without  danger  to  himself.  An  expert 
player  will  endeavour  to  snare  the  King  as  soon  as  he  is 
made,  by  placing  a  Pawn  in  his  way,  so  as  to  cause  his  bemg 
retaken. 
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GAME  I. 

WHITB. 

BLACK. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

32  to  28 

20  to  25 

46  to  41 

17  to  28 

37  to  32 

14  to  20 

(taking  22) 

41  to  37 

10  to  14 

34  to  29 

23  to  34 

31  to  27 

17  to  21 

(taking  29) 

37  to  31 

21  to  26 

32  to  14 

8  to  12 

42  to  37 

4  to  10 

(tak.  28&19) 

47  to  42 

20  to  24 

39  to  30 

25  to  34 

28  to  22 

.  14  to  20 

(taking  34) 

(taking  30) 

33  to  28 

10  to  14 

27  to  22 

18  to  27 

34  to  30 

25  to  34 

(taking  22) 

(taking  30) 

31  to  22 

3to    9 

39  to  30 

20  to  25 

flaking  27) 

(taking  34) 

14  to    3 

12  to  17 

44  to  39 

25  to  34 

(orn'd,tak.9) 

(taking  30) 

3  to  21 

26  to  28 

40  to  20 

14  to  25 

(taking  17) 

(tak.  21  &  22) 

(tak.34&24) 

(taking  20) 

36  to  31 

7  to  12 

So  to  30 

25  to  34 

31  to  27 

12  to  18 

(taking  30) 

41  to  36 

11  to  17 

39  to  30 

18  to  23 

27  to  22 

18  to  27 

(taking  34) 

(taking  22) 

45  to  40 

15  to  20 

37  to  32 

28  to  37 

.40  to  35 

12  to  18 

(taking  32) 

43  to  39 

7  to  12 

42  to  11 

6  to  17 

39  to  33 

20  to  24 

(taking  37,  27, 

(taking  11) 

49  to  43 

5  to  10 

&17^ 

50  to  45 

10  to  15 

38  to  33 

17  to  22 

45  to  40 

15  to  20 

43  to  39 

34  to  43 

30  to  25 

2to    7 

(taking  39) 

25  to  14 

9  to  20 

48  to  39 

16  to  21 

(^ak^ng  20) 

(taking  14) 

(taking  43) 

40  to  34 

20  to  25 

39  to  34 

21  to  27 

33  to  29 

24  to  33 

34  to  29 

13  to  18 

(taking  29) 

29  to  24 

27  to  31 

28  to  39 

12  to  17 

36  to  27 

22  to  31 

(taking  33^ 

(taking  31) 

(taking  27) 
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24  to  20 

31  to  37 

9to    4 

47  to  15 

20  to  14 

3710  41 

(a  King) 

(taking  33) 

14  to    9 

41  to  47 

4  to  36 

(a  King) 

(taking  18^ 

I^rfiwn^  each  player  remaining  with  a  King  and  Pavn. 

GAME  II. 

•^*  The  variations  are  givr'i  m  notet  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


WHITE. 

BLACK. 

WHITB. 

BLACK. 

34  to  30 

20  to  25 

31  to  26 

24  to  29  (a) 

40  to  34 

14  to  20 

33  to  24 

20  to  29 

45  to  40 

10  to  14 

(taking  29) 

(taking  24) 

50  to  45 

5  to  10 

39  to  33  . 

17  to  22  (b) 

33  to  28 

20  to  24 

33  to  24 

22  to  33 

39  to  33 

15  to  20 

(taking  29) 

(taking  2^) 

44  to  39 

18  to  23 

38  to  29 

11  to  17 

49  to  44 

12  to  18 

(taking  33) 

31  to  57 

7  to  12 

37  to  31 

7  to  11 

37  to  31 

2to    7 

42  to  37 

17  to  21 

41  to  37 

10  to  15 

26  to  17 

11  to  22 

47  to  41 

4  to  10 

(taking  21) 

(taking  17^ 

(a)  Here  Black  in  playing  from  24  to  29  oommits  a  false  more, 
which  causes  the  Ion  of  a  pawn.  It  might  have  been  ayoided  by 
playing 

17  to  21       I       86  to  27 
26  to  17  11  to  81  (taking  81) 

(taking  21)  (toking  17  &  27)  | 

This  would  hare  caused  a  mutual  exchange  of  two  pieces. 

(b)  The  pawn  at  29  is  necessarily  lost»  as  the  sequel  of  the  game  wil 
shew,  and  if  to  save  it  Black  had  played  14  to  20,  he  would  hare  lost 
«  coup,  thus : 


33  to  24 

(taking  29) 

27  to  22 

82  to  21 

(taking  27) 

87  to  81 

84  to    5 

^k.  29, 19,  ft  10, 

aud  crowned) 


14  to  20 

20  to  29 
(taking  24) 

18  to  27 
(taking  22) 

16  to  27 
(taking  21) 

28  to  82 
(taking  28) 

25  to  84 
(taking  30) 


81  to  22 
(taking  27) 

88  to  27 
(taking  32) 

5  to  82 
(taking  28) 
40  to  29 
(taking  84) 
White  haying 
gained  a  Kin^jr 
and  three 
pawns. 


17  to  28 

(taking  22) 

It  is  immaterial 
how  these  moT<ei 
are  played. 
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M» 


WHITE. 

43  to  88 


BLACK. 

14. to  20  (o) 


(e)  Black,  in  playing  14  to  20,  makes  a  false  move,  which  canaes  him 
to  lose  the  game,  through  a  skilful  coup,  and  he  would  not  the  Ion 
hare  lost,  if  White,  in  lieu  of  making  the  coup,  had  pUyed  as  follows : 


48  to  42 

31  to  26 

:<6  to27 

•taking  31) 

44  to  89 

39  to  38 

26  to  21 

27  to  22 

29  tola 
(taking  23) 

88  to  24 

(taking  29) 

24  to    4 

(taking  19  ft  9, 

k  crowned) 

4  to  18 

(taking  18) 

32  to  21 
(taking  27) 

30  to  24 

87  to  32 

84  to  23 

(taking  29) 

86  to  30 

40  to  29 
liking  84) 

29  to  24 
SSto33 
42  to  88 

88  to  28 
32  to  21 

^taking  27) 
38  to  82 

28  to  17 
(taking  22) 


10  to  14 

22  to  31 

(taking  27) 

12  to  17 

6  to  11 
Ito    6 

17  to  26 
(taking  21) 

18  to  27 
(taking  22) 

20  to  29 
(taking  24) 

18  to  22 

(taking  18) 

8  to  18 


22  to  18 

(taking  theKing) 

26  to  17 

(taking  21) 

14  to  20 

20  to  29 
(taking  24) 

8to    9 

25  to  84 
(taking  80) 

9  to  14 

16  to  21 

17  to  22 
22  to  27 

21  to  26 

26  to  17 
(taking  21) 

17  to  22 

11  to  22 

(taking  17) 


23  to  18 
(in  the  lonette) 

18  to  20 
(taking  13  &  14) 

20  to  14 
14  to    9 

9to    3 
(•King) 

45  to  40 

40  to  85 

41  to  86 

24  to  19 

85  to  80 
Or 

19  to  18 
8  to  15 

(taking  20) 
Immaterial  where 

Or  SO  to  24 
19  to  18 

13  to    9 

86  to  81 

46  to  41 

8  to  25 
(taking  the  King) 

25  to  48 
43  to  48 
48  to  42 

42  to  48 
48  to  25 

(taking  80) 
25  to  14 

14  to  46 
46  to  37 

(taking  41) 


22  to  17 

27  to  88 
(taking  82) 
88  to  43 
43  to  49 
(a  King) 
49  to  27 

6  to  11 
11  to  16 
27to4S 

43  to  27 
27  to  49 

15  to  20 
49  to  85 

85  takes! 
Drawn. 
49  to  44 

44  to  22 
22  to    4 

(taking  9) 

4  to  86 

(taking  81) 

86  to  20 
(taking  41  &24i^ 

16  to  21  (d) 

21  to  26 
15  to  20 
20  to  25 

25  to.  80 

26  to  81 

81  to  86 
86  to  41 


(4  Here  roramence  a  weric*  of  moves  neresmrr.  in  order  with  •  Ringle  Kmf  ,  to  vmi 
iiiA  I  wo  pnvits  which  are  ftdvuciAg  from  tlie  nglir  und  left  of  the  boart  to  the  r 
lof 


ftlO 

POLISH    DRAUOBTB. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

WHITB. 

BLACK. 

31  to  26 

22  to  33 

34  to    5 

25  to  34 

(tak.27,37,&38) 

(a  King,  taking 

^taking  30) 

29  to  38 

20  to  29 

29,  19,  &  10) 

(taking  33) 

(taking  24) 

48  to  30 

Lost. 

32  to  28 

23  to  43 
(tak.  28  <k  38) 

(tak.  43  &  34) 

We  nevertheless  oontinae  the 

ffame  to  its  conclusion,  that 
the  learner  could  desire. 

nothing  may  be  omitted  which 

12  to  17 

25  to  23 

17  10  22 

5  to  37 

9  to  14 

(taking  20,  9, 

37  to    5 

18  to  23 

8,  &  18) 

(taking  14) 

26  to  21 

15  to  20 

•     5  to  11 

6  to  17 

35  to  30 

13  to  18 

(tak.23&17) 

(tak.  the  King) 

23  to  12 

22  to  28 

30  to  24 

16  to  21 

(taking  18) 

35  to  30 

3  to    9 

45  to  40 

28  to  33 

40  to  35 

1  to    7 

40  to  34 

33  to  38 

44  to  39 

7  to  12 

37  to  28 

38  to  16 

39  to  33 

12  to  18 

(tak.  32  k  21) 

41  to  37 

21  to  27 

12  to    8 

16  to  21 

36  to  31 

27  to  36 

8  to    3 

21  to  27 

(taking  31) 

3  to  25 

27  to  32 

46  to  41 

36  to  47 

(taking  20) 

(crn'd,tak.41) 

25  to  20 

32  to  37 

30  to  25 

47  to  20 

20  to  47 

Lost 

(tak.  33  &  24) 
LOSING 

\  GAME. 

' 

1 


Tflis  game,  which  is  lively  and  amusing,  may  lor  variety's 
sake  be  occasionally  played  Although  not  ranked  as  scien- 
tific, it  has  its  niceties,  and  requires  considerable  attention 
and  management. 

The  player  who  first  gets  rid  of  all  his  men  wins  the  game. 
Your  constant  object  therefore  is  to  force  your  adversaiy  to 
take  as  many  pieces  as  possible,  and  to  compel  him  to  make 
Kings,  which  is  accomplihhed  by  opening  your  game  freely, 
especially  the  back  squares.  Hufiing,  and  the  other  rules, 
apply  equally  to  this  game. 


BILLIARDS. 

Chaptbk  I. — Of  billiabds  in  general— of  the  bil* 

lilAED     TABLE— OF    THE    INST&UMENT8    EMPLOYED    IN 
THE   GAME — AND   OF   THE   MANNEE   OF    USING   THEM. 

BiLLiAiiDf ,  like  the  greater  number  of  games  which  are 
prevalent  in  modem  Eiirope,  is  of  French  invention.  Sooo 
after  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Italians 
brought  it  into  vogue  throughout  the  Continent;  and  in  a 
few  years  afterwards  it  beoune  a  favourite  diversion  in 
England,  particularly  among  persons  of  rank.  The  pre- 
cise period  of  its  introduction  into  this  country  is  not 
known,  but,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  the  game  must 
at  least  have  been  somewhat  fenuliar  to  us  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  As  it  is  replete  with  entertainment,  and  attended 
with  that  kind  of  moderate  exercise,  which  renders  it  at  the 
same  time  both  agreeable  and  conducive  to  health,  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  long  remain  in  fashion. 

The  game  of  billiards  is  plapred  by  two  or  more  persons,  with 
ivory  balls,  upon  a  table,  which  in  different  countries  la  made 
of  different  shapes.  In  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  a  roimd 
or  an  oval  form  is  most  in  use,  in  others,  nearly  a  square 
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one;  in  this  country  the  shape  universally  employed  is  the 
oblong,  varyinp,  in  size  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long,  the 
width  being  always  half  its  length.  But  the  established 
table  is  twelve  feet  long  by  six  wide,  (supported  on  eight 
legs),  the  height  three  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
cushion ;  and  this  is  the  size  adopted  in  all  our  public  rooms. 
The  frame  should  be  made  of  old  oak  or  mahogany,  or  some 
well  seasoned  wood,  not  given  to  warp,  and  the  bed  be  of 
metal  or  slate,  (in  preference  to  either  marble  or  oak),  covered 
with  fine  green  cloth,  tightly  fitted  and  perfectly  smooth. 
The  table  should  not  be  liable  to  the  least  vibration,  and  the 
l)ed  be  perfectly  horizontal,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be 
tested  by  a  spirit-level.  The  cushion,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
raised  edge  or  border,  (generally  two  inches  or  a  little  less 
in  depth),  lined  with  a  stufPed  elastic  pad*,  and  intersected 
by  six  netted  pockets,  (usually  three  inches  and  one-eighth 
in  the  opening)  four  of  which  are  situated  at  the  four  comors, 
and  the  other  two  midway  in  the  sides.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  table,  two  feet  six  inches  from  the  end  cushion,  is  a  line 
technically  termed  the  baulk  line,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
semicircle  of  ten  inches  radius,  termed  the  striking  point 
From  any  part  of  this  striking  point  the  player  is  at  liberty  to 
commence  the  game,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  place  his  ball 
beyond  the  area  of  the  semi-circle.  At  the  opposite  or  upper 
end  of  the  table,  and  in  its  centre,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet 
six  from  the  end  cushion,  is  a  point  called  the  spot^  on  which 
is  placed  the  red  ball,  for  the  Motiwing  game ;  and  seventeen 
inches  further  on  t.«.,  within  thirteen  inches  of  the  cushion, 
is  a  second  spot  for  the  red  ball,  in  the  winning  and  losing 
game^  (the  game  now  commonly  played.) 

Two  or  three  ivory  balls  are  ^.e  usual  number  employed, 

*  The  old  mode  of  stuffing  the  cushion  was  with  list  or  la  jera  of  fine  doth, 
the  present  is  with  India  rubber,  by  means  of  which  the  elasticity  is  oonsi- 
derably  increased.    Both  modes  have  their  respective  adTOcates,  but  the 
India  rubber  is  generally  preferred ;  and  now  that  what  are  calM  vulcanized 
India  rubber  cushions  have  been  patented  by  Mr.  Thurston,  the  former  objec-^ 
tion,  that  of  their  being  sensibly  affected  by  yariations  in  the  atmosphere,  \A 
remoTed.     It  appears,  however,  that  scientific  players  are  by  no  mern 
unanimous  as  to  the  advantages  of  highly  elastic  cushions,  or  what      ff 
technically  termed  very  fast  tables.    Mr.  Mardon  says,  that  the  ^     \0 
elastic  the  cushion  the  more  incorrect  will  be  the  angle,  while  Mr.  }m      [|4 
field  maintains  that  a  little  study  of  the  variations  occasioned  *  ^ 

eWsticity,  is  all  that  is  required.  ^ 
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;accortlmg  to  the  game  plajed)  one  red,  the  others  white,  and 
one  of  the  latter  marked  with  a  small  black  spot  bj  way  of 
distinction.  Thej  vary  in  diameter  from  one  inch  and  seten- 
eighths  to  two  inches,  (in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pockets 
and  height  of  the  cushion),  and  weigh  from  four  ounces  to 
four  and  a  quarter,  but  those  used  together  must  be  exactly 
uniform  both  in  size  and  weight,  and  constructed  with  the 
utmost  accuracy*. 

The  instruments  employed  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the 
balls  are  two;  the  cue  and  the  mace.  The  former  of  these  is 
a  long  round  stick,  which  should  be  made  of  fine,  close- 
grained,  well-seasoned  ash,  slightly  conical  in  shape,  being 
broad  at  one  end,  and  at  the  othe^  converging  to  a  nar- 
row, flattened  or  rounded  point.  The  macb  consists  of 
a  long  slender  rod,  with  a  thick  piece  of  mahogany  or 
other  wood  affixed  to  its  extremity,  and  cuiapted  to  it  in 
such  an  angle,  as  to  rest  flat  upon  the  table  while  the  stick  is 
held  up  to  the  shoulder  in  the  act  of  striking.  The  under  side 
of  this  is  flat  and  smooth,  in  order  that  it  may  move  with  Ceua- 
Hty  over  the  cloth,  the  upper  side  is  concave,  and  the  end  to 
be  opposed  to  the  ball  is  plain  anu  broad. 

Of  these  instruments,  iiie  cue  is  by  &r  the  most  universally 
used.  It  possesses  various  advantages  over  the  mace,  and  is 
invariably  preferred  by  all  good  players,  indeed  the  mace  is 
now  scarcely  ever  used  except  by  ladies.  There  is  also 
a  long  cue,  and  a  rest  or  jigger  for  strokes-  which  are  out 
of  reach  with  the  ordinary  cuef.    '^In  the  choice  of  a  cue," 

*  Great  nicety  is  required  in  making  billiard-baUs,  aa  the  centre  of  the 
ball  must  be  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  it  would  not  be  unleaa  tbm 
portion  of  the  tooth  from  which  it  ia  made  contained  the  oommon  centre 
(the  heaneat  part  of  the  ivory).  The  modea  of  teating  the  aphericity  of  m 
ball  are  by  a  steel  gage,  a  hollow  cone,  or  calliper-oompaaaea.  There  are 
modea  of  tasting  ita  gnvity  besides  propelling  it  on  a  straight  line,  sndi 
as  dropping  a  marked  ball  throngh  a  tranaparent  floid,  in  descending 
throngh  which,  if  perfectly  true,  it  will  retain  ita  position,  bnt  the  sucoesa 
of  tbe  experiment  dependa  on  very  nice  management.  After  all,  it  is  best 
to  rely  on  some  maker  of  talent  and  integrity,  anch  aa  Meaara.  Holzapfel, 
Mr.  nrarston,  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  many  others  in  this  metropolb. 

f  The  advantagea  which  the  cue  poaseasea  over  the  maoe,   are  nn- 

donbted.     The  cue  ia  the  only  inatmment  in  -vogne  abroad,  and  it  ia 

1^  aatoniahing  to  what  a  degree  of  skill  its  management    baa  in   many 

^Hstanoea  been  carried.    Examplea  of  thia  will  daily  preaent  themaelfea 

,^    those  who  are  mncfa  fai  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  bilUaid  rooms  ol 

«  3  L 
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says  Mr.  Kentfield, ''  much  will  depend  on  tlie  fimcy  of  ^ 
player ;  some  prefer  light,  others  heavy,  cues ;  some  small 
others  those  which  are  large  at  the  point,  and  so  on ;  hut  the 
cue  to  be  recommended  should  be  four  feet  eight  inches 
long,*  of  moderate  weight,  say  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
ounces ;  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  and  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  at  the  butt.  It  should  be  formed  of  fine, 
straight,  close-grained,  well-seasoned  ash,  rather  stiff,  or  with 
very  little  spring  in  it.  [Mr.  Mardon  says,  that  a  cue  which 
has  any  spring  in  it  should  not  be  used.]  The  point  ia 
covered  with  leather  to  prevent  its  slipping  from  the  ball  in 
striking.  Some  players  prefer  double  leathers,  others  single 
ones,  the  best  players  have  generally  decided  in  &vour  of  the 
latter.  Should,  however,  the  former  be  selected,  the  under 
one  should  be  very  hard,  and  the  top  one  soft.  For  pre- 
serving the  cue  such  an  arrangement  is  perhaps  the  best;  it 

our  own  conntrj;  but  I  think  I  have  upon  the  whole  seen  more  instaooea 
of  superior  address  among  foreigners.    [This  is  Mr.  White's  note,  written 
before  the  time  of  Mr.  Kentfiekl,  whose  prodigious  achievements  in  this 
game  surpass  everything  on  record.}     The  keeper  of  a  btUiard  room 
in  Hamburgh,  where  perhaps  the  game  is  played  as  much  as  in  any 
other  town  in  Europe,  will  at  any  time  engage  to  make  the  stnight 
hazard  across  two  contiguous  tables:  that  is,  that  he  will  strike  tiie 
object  ball  from  one  table  to  the  other,  and  hole  it  in  any  specified 
pocket  of  the  latter.     But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  mrasnal 
dexterity,  that  has  hitherto  come  within  my  obsenration,  occnrred  in 
an  Italian,  who  frequented  the  billiard  rooms  at  Paris,  about  the  period 
of  the  revolution  in  1789.    I  have  frequently  seen  him  place  two  balls  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  venture  an  even  bet 
that  he  would  make  either  the  vrinnfng  or  the  losing  hazard,  in  any  one 
of  the  six  pockets ;  and  this  he  usuaUy  performed  with  facility,  upon  tlie 
nature  of  the  hazard,  and  the  particular  pocket  being  determined  upon  by 
the  spectators.    He  had  so  great  a  facility  of  making  what  are    called 
doubtet  hazards,  (i.  e.  hazards  made  after  a  reverberation  of  the  ball  from 
an  opposite  cushion,)  that  he  has  been  known  to  hole  the  red  ball  in 
one  of  the  upper  holes,  by  playing  at  it  from  the  striking  point,  Hiirty 
times,  without  an  intervening  failure. 

*  The  length  of  the  cue  should  in  some  degree  be  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  player;  if  too  'short  it  will  cramp  the  movement  of  his  ann, 
if  too  long,  it  wiU  give  a  fatiguing  counterpoise,  and  so  affect  the  stroke. 
Mr.  Mardon  prefers  a  cue  four  feet  seven  iochea,  but  observes  that 
the  standard  is  considered  four  feet  ten  inches.  Mr.  Bedford,  w1m>  ex* 
ceeds  the  average  stature,  plays  with  a  very  short  cue,  viz.,  four  feet  fire. 
Mr.  Thurston,  on  the  other  hand^  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  make  thcns 
avea  of  the  Isi^  of  five  feet. 
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fa  also  well  adapted  for  certain  strokes,  but  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  when  the  ball  is  to  be  struck  at  a  distance. 
Soft  sole  leather  or  saddle  flap  is  an  excellent  material  for 
points,  but  for  single  points  nothing  perhaps  ia  better  than 
old  harness  or  strap,  provided  the  leather  be  not  too  old, 
which  would  render  it  nard  and  useless.  It  may  be  a£Bbced 
with  common  glue,  Indian  glue,  shell  lac,  or  any  other  kinds 
of  cement,  taking  care  to  avoid  anything  greasy." 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to^  is  The  Bridge,  or  support 
upon  which  the  cue  is  to  act.  This  is  formed  by  the  left  hiand 
of  the  player  being  placed  firmly  upon  the  table,  about  six 
inches  from  the  ball  to  be  struck,  and  drawn  up  until  the  hand 
rests  only  upon  the  wrist  and  points  of  the  fingers ;  the  latter 
being  bent  up  to  such  an  angle,  as  to  leave  the  palm  con- 
siderably hollowed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  thumb  is  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  knuckles,  so  as  to  form  a  furrow 
between  it  and  the  forefinger,  for  the  cue  to  slide  in.  *'  Some 
make  their  bridge  much  too  long,  that  is,  lay  their  hand 


Fig.  2. 


nearly  flat,  and  so  are  apt  to  lose  hazards  which  require  force 
and  others  spread  their  fingers  too  much,  and  thus  are  deficient 
in  firmness.  "And many  players,*'  says  Mr.  Mardon,  ''press 
the  thumb  closely  against  me  forefinger ;  but  a  bridge  thus 
formed  is  contracted  and  imperfect.  The  thumb,  well  raised, 
should  be  separated  from  the  forefinger  by  half  an  inch,  the 
thumb  can  then  be  lowered,  should  it  be  necessary  to  strike 
much  below  the  centre."  The  next  thing  is  to  handle  and 
adapt  the  cue  in  such  a  maimer,  as  to  render  it  perfectly  free 
and  eaa^  in  its  motion.  This  consists  in  grasping  it  about  four 
or  five  mches  firom  the  broad  extremity  with  the  right  hand, 
with  sufficient  force  to  enable  the  striker  to  use  an  adequate 
strength  in  his  stroke,  and  yet  free  enough  to  allow  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  motion;  and  in  applying  the  other 
extremity  to  the  bridge,  about  six  or  eight  inches  frt}m  itb 
3  ju  2 
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|)oint.  The  bridge  being  made,  and  the  cue  thus  adapted  to 
it,  it  only  remains  to  strike  the  bail,  which  is  to  be  done  in 
the  following  manner.  The  point  of  the  cue,  [which  should 
he  rubbed  over  with  a  little  cnalk,  or  made  rou^  with  ^ass- 
paper,  to  preyent  its  slipping,]  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  made  accurately  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  ball,  wfcich, 
as  was  before  observed,  should  be  rather  more  than  half  a 
foot  firom  the  hand.  The  cue  should  then  be  drawn  four  or 
more  inches  (Mr.  K.  says  six,  and  a  German  writer  aajs  from 
six  to  ten)  iMickwards,  ac^Kirding  to  the  strength  required, 
slightly  depressed  towards  the  cloth,  then  gradually  elevated 
till  perfectly  horizontal,  and  lastly  forced  against  the  ball,  so 
as  to  drive  it  onwards  with  more  or  less  velocity,  as  oocaaioii 
may  require.*  The  stroke  should  be  made  freely  firom  the 
shoulder,  and  not  in  a  cramped  manner  from  the  elbow,  and 
the  arm  should  be  parallel  to  the  side,  not  at  an  angle.  In  veiy 
gentle  and  pushing  strokes  the  cue  may  be  doee  to  the  ball. 
If  the  right  hand  he  at  all  elevated  the  boll  will  have  a  ten- 

*  Almost  every  cue  player  has  a  mode  of  striking  pecQliar  to  himself. 
Some  in  making  the  bridge  have  accustomed  themselTes  to  lay  the  hand 
quite  flat,  upon  the  cloth ;  others  hollow  it  to  the  utmost  and  expand  it  by 
sepanting  the  fingers  widely  from  each  other;  while  some  again  svflertiie 
fingers  to  remain  close,  and  only  give  the  palm  a  moderate  di^gree  of  coo- 
cavity.  Some  press  the  thumb  close  to  the  forefinger,  others  keep  it  wide 
asunder.  In  holding  the  cue,  many  players  grasp  it  firmly  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hand ;  a  great  number  retain  it  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  only, 
while  these  are  held  perpendicular  to  the  table ;  and  some  use  the  thunib 
and  fingers  only,  but  at  the  same  tim(fe.4;pm  the  wrist  inwards,  so  that  the 
fingers  and  back  of  the  hand  shall  be  horizontal  instead  of  perpendidtlar. 
Lastly,  in  striking  the  ball  some  use  a  simple  push,  others  a  sodden  impul- 
sive jerk.  It  is  habit  only  that  has  made  these  different  modes  of  using  tike 
instrument  familiar  and  indispensable  to  the  individuals  who  employ  them  ; 
but  the  young  player  who  has  not  yet  formed  any  particular  babity  will, 
I  am  convinced,  find  it  preferable  to  accustom  himself  to  the  mode  here 
recommended,  as  it  is  not  only  the  most  elegant,  but  infinitely  the  most 
commodious.  This  briefly  is,  with  regard  to  ^e  bridge,  to  turn  the  fingeiv 
outwards,  but  to  retain  them  dose  to  each  other,  and  to  gire  the  imIm 
such  a  degree  of  concavity,  that  the  cue  when  held  level  with  the  cWh. 
may  approach  the  ball  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  above  its  centre:  m 
holding  the  broad  end  of  the  cue  with  the  striking  hand,  to  employ  either 
the  thumb  and  fingers  alone,  or  the  palm  with  a  moderate  firmness,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  wrist  inwatds,  so  that  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers,  and  back  of  the  band  may  correspond,  or  be  level  witli  tiM 
surface  of  the  table. 
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deney  to  jump.  Before  making  the  stroke  the  learner  should 
not  only  know  where  the  balls  will  strike,  but  he  should  en- 
deavour to  calculate  where  they  will  be  left. 

Mr.  Kentfield*s  directions  for  striking  the  ball  may  be 
adyantageously  subjoined,  although  in  part  a  repetition  of 
what  is  given  by  Mr.  White  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
chapter.  He  says, ''  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  how 
much  importance  attaches  to  this  circumstance.  A  player 
'may  take  the  right  position,  bold  the  cue  correctly,  and  thps 
&r  perform  all  that  is  required,  and  yet  he  may  be  unable  to 
strike  a  ball  with  firmness  and  with  truth;  and  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  in  the  act  of  striking  he  draws  his  cue 
beck  perhaps  one  inch  instead  of  six,  so  as  rather  to  make 
a  sort  of  push  at  the  ball  instead  of  a  firm  and  distinct  stroke. 
His  first  endeavour  should  be  to  place  the  point  of  his  cue  to 
that  part  of  the  ball  he  intends  to  strike,  then  to  draw  it  back 
about  six  inches,  keeping  it  at  the  same  time  as  horizontal  a« 


Fig.  3. 

Q 


Fig.  4. 


99itttkM  of  the  CM  for  th«  central  stroke. 


PoilUon  of  the  cue  for  a  foUoving  baU. 


Fig.  5. 


FnrfHiB  oftto  ciM  for  the  twkt. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 
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possible,  and  with  a  rectilinear  motion  to  force  it  forwards 
with  a  kind  of  jerk,*  taking  care  also  to  strike  the  ball  whoi 
he  takes  aim,  or  he  will  fail  in  his  object.  This  is  perhqis 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  the  learner  to  overcome, 
and  even  old  players  who  have  acquired  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  game,  have  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  and 
felt  surprised  that  the  ball  did  not  return  fnnt  the  cushion  in 
the  direction  they  had  expected,  and  probably  condemned 
the  cushion  for  a  fault  which  was  entirely  their  own.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  the  cue  in  a  horizontal  line  cannot  be 
urged  too  forcibly,  for  if  the  r^ht  hand  is  too  much  devated 
the  ball  will  iump  and  the  stroke  fail.*'  Im  die  diagnuns  No. 
1,  2,  and  3,  the  proper  position  of  the  euein  striking  is  repre- 
sented 

The  action  of  the  mace  is  much  more  simple.  Previous  to 
the  act  of  striking,  its  broad  extremity  is  to  be  adapted  very 
occurately  to  the  centre  of  the  ball;  and  the  stick  being  then 
carried  up  even  with  the  right  shoulder,  the  instrunent  and 
the  ball  are  to  be,  at  once,  pushed  onwards,  by  the  same  eSarU 
and  without  any  sudden  impulsive  force.  To  9trike  the  ball 
with  the  mace,  instead  of  to  push  it  forward,  is  deemed  a  foul 
stroke,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  rules. 

CHAPTER  IL 
Section  I.— Gekeral  Pbikcifles  of  the  Game. 

In  the  game  of  Billiards,  the  general  obiect  of  the  player 
is,  briefly,  by  striking  one  ball  against  another,  either  to  pro- 
pel  one  or  both  of  &em  into  a  pocket,  or  witli  one  ball  to 
strike  two  others  successively.  Two  balls  lying  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  admit  of  one  or  both  of  them  being  pocketed, 
presents  to  the  striker  what  is  termed  a  hazard.  If  the  red 
ball  be  one  of  these,  it  is  then  called  a  red  hazard;  if  it  con- 
sist of  the  two  white  balls  only,  it  is  called  a  white  haau^d. 
When  after  the  contact  of  the  balls,  the  white  or  striking  one 
is  pocketed,  the  striker  is  said  to  have  made  a  lodng  haizard; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  ball  struck  at,  whether  red  or 

*  Mr.  Mardon,  in  reference  to  thif  "jerk,"  Bays,  that  more  dangeroiu 
advloe  could  scarcely  be  given,  and  recoirmendB  that  the  cue  should  be 
delivered  as  smoothly  as  possible,  after  drawing  it  bade  fovr  inches  i 
than  six. 
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white,  is  made  to  enter  a  hole,  he  makes  what  is  termed 
the  winning  hazard.  If  with  his  own  boll  he  strike  two 
others  sucoessively,  the  stroke  is  called  a  canon  (formerly 
carom  or  darambole,  which  is  the  French  term). 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  lay  down 
those  established  principles,  whfch  are  applicable  to  Billiards 
in  general,  without  having  an  immediate  reference  to  any 
particular  game,  the  consideration  of  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Attention  to  various  circumstances  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  play  the  game  of  Billiards  with  delicacy  and  correctness ; 
namely,  the  particular  modification  of  the  action  of  the  in- 
strument, with  which  the  impulse  is  given  to  the  ball;  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  eye  of  the  striker;  the  position  he 
assimies  in  striking,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  accommodates 
the  instrument  to  his  hand;  the  precise  point  of  the  distant 
or  object  ball*,  or  of  the  cushion  which  is  made  to  receive  the 
stroke;  and  lastly,  the  degree  of  strength  necessary  to  be 
employed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  end. 

The  accuracy  of  every  stroke  will  verv  materially  depend 
upon  the  proper  regulation  of  the  eye  of  the  striker:  and  this 
requires  a  great  degree  of  nicety.  There  are  two  objects  to 
be  attentively  regarded,  nearly  in  the  same  instant;  namely, 
the  cue  ball,  or  that  to  be  struck  with  the  instrument,  and 
the  object  ball,  or  that  to  be  struck  at,  in  order  to  effect  the 
desired  hazard,  or  canon.  The  position  of  the  object  ball 
should  first  be  attentively  marked;  the  cue  is  then  to  be 
adapted  to  the  bridge  formed  by  the  hand,  as  before  directed, 
and  upon  this  the  eye  should  be  suffered  to  rest  until  the 
instant  of  striking;  previous  to  the  act  of  which,  it  should  be 
again  carried  to  the  object  ball,  and  remain  intently  fixed  on 
it  until  the  stroke  is  completed:  for  the  less  frequently  the 
eye  wanders  from  ball  to  ball,  the  more  correct  will  be  the 
stroke.  Two  glances  alone  are  suflBcient,  and  the  last  of 
these,  namely,  from  the  first  to  the  second  ball,  should  be 
extremely  rapid,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  accurately  dis- 
tinct; for  if  the  least  hesitation  take  place  after  the  eye  has 

*  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  throughout  the  following  pages,  the  ball 
with  wbidi  the  striker  plays  is  termed  (in  some  instances,  however,  im« 
properly)  the  striking,  or  cub  ball,  and  that  which  he  strikes  atj 
whether  red  or  white,  ii  designated  by  the  term  objbct  ball. 
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left  the  ttriking  ball,  eitlier  a  miB8  of  the  cue,  or  tti  imperfeel 
stroke  will  very  generally  be  the  conaequeQoe.  ''The  eye,'* 
lays  Mr.  Mardon,  ''  will  direct  the  hand.  If  in  the  act  of 
throwing  a  stone  at  a  bird,  which  do  you  look  at,  certainly 
not  the  stone  ?  If  a  bowler  kept  his  eye  upon  the  ball  in 
his  hand,  and  not  on  the  wicket,  he  would  seldom  or  never 
hit  it  Mr.  Bedford,  one  of  our  best  winning  hazard 
strikers,  invariably  directs  his  attention  to  the  ball  played 
upon,  and  considers  any  deviation  from  that  course  to  be  a 
certain  indication  of  nervousness  or  want  of  confidence." 

Thb  Rest. — ^When  your  ball  is  at  such  a  distanee  that 
you  have  occasion  to  use  the  rest,  do  not  place  it  too  near* 
lest  it  prevent  your  seeing  the  precise  spot  where  you  ought 
to  strike.  If  ten  or  twelve  inches  be  left  between  the  ball 
and  the  rest,  the  cue  can  be  kept  in  apodtion  nearly  hoii« 
zontal.     The  generality  of  players  raise  their  hand  too  high. 

Thb  position  in  whicn  the  striker  stands,  whilst  in 
the  act  of  playing,  is  also  of  essential  importance,  beycmd 
what  regards  the  elegance  of  his  appearance.  I  have  for 
many  years  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  player 
whose  posture  is  elegant,  who  strikes  with  ease  and  gnuse, 
and  who  is  calm  and  collected  in  lus  game,  will  uni* 
formly  attain  a  degree  of  skill,  superior  to  him  who  stands 
inelegantly,  delivers  his  ball  ungracefully,  and  in  his  play  is 
bustlmg  and  impatient.  These  are  circumstances,  however, 
which  are  much  more  easily  to  be  acquired  by  observaticHi, 
and  by  the  direction  of  a  good  player,  Uian  by  written  rules. 
But  thus  much  may  be  observed;  the  body  should  be  bait 
just  enough  to  allow  of  the  eye  being  directed  along  the 
cue  with  ease,  and  one  foot  should  be  extended  foremost:  a 
oerson  who  plays  with  hi^  right  hand,  should  stand  with  his 
left  foot  foremost,  and,s>nthe  contrary,  he  who  ia  left-handed, 
should  stand  with  his  right  foot  foremost;  by  which  he  vrill 
be  more  steady  and  firm.  Mr.  Kentfield  says, ''  The  player 
should  stand  firmly  on  the  right  leg  (if  a  right-handed  player) 
with  the  left  slightly  advanced  and  a  liUle  bent,  and  the 
trunk  nearly  erect,  or  not  more  inclined  forward  than  may  be 
necessary  for  the  left  hand  to  rest  vrith  ease  upon  the  table. 
This  position  should  be  steadily  preserved  until  the  stroke 
has  been  completed,  and  the  arm  be  the  only  part  moved 
during  the  act  of  striking. 
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•*  Every  inordiiiate  affectioii  of  the  mind,  immoderate  bursts 
of  paaaioQ  and  even  the  fretting  at  trifling  disappointments  in 
his  game,  are  usually  found  prejudicial  to  the  player :  his 
nerves  being  affected,  it  becomes  impossible  for  him  to 
make  his  stroke  with  that  steadiness  and  nicety  the  game 
requires/' 

The  direction  of  the  motion  produced  in  a  moveable  elastio 
body,  projected  against  a  body  that  is  fixed  and  at  rest,  is 
simple  and  detenninate ;  and  is  alike  under  all  the  Tarieties 
of  velocity  and  modes  of  projection ;  the  reaction  will  in- 
variably equal  the  action  and  be  the  counterpart  thereof,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  course  of  the  body,  after  contact,  will  be 
the  counterpart  of  the  motion  originally  imparted  to  it; 
hence  the  angle  of  beflezion  must  ttniposmlt   be 

EQUAL  to  the  AKGLE  OP  IKOIDENCE*. 

Fig.  9. 

D  Thus  the  ball  a,  propelled   against  the 

A\  cushion    at  d,    forming  with    the    line    e 

/  I  \  drawn  through  the  point  of  contact,  the  angle 

^  I  V  a,  e,  D,  will  be  returned  in  the  direction  D,  f, 
aV  »  Of  forming  the  corresponding  angle  D,  e,  f. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  regard  to 
bodies,  both  of  which  are  equally  moveable  and  elastic;  the 
motion  resulting  from  the  contact  of  these  being  compound, 
or  modified  by  the  peculiarity  in  the  action  of  and  die  in- 
tensity of  the  moving  powers;  and  arising  from  the  joint 
effect  of  different  causes  concurring  at  the  same  instant  in 
their  operation. 

It  has  been  found  expedient,  for  the  better  explanatioiTof  the 
varieties  of  motion  resulting  from  a  difference  in  the  degree 
and  mode  of  contact  of  the  balls  employed  in  the  game  of 
Billiards,  to  divide  the  object  ball,  or  that  against  which  the 
player  directs  his  stroke,  into  four  or  more  parts,  represent- 
ing the  precise  points  upon  which  the  centre  of  the  striking 

^  This  is  an  axiom  of  long  ttanding  fai  Billiards,  and  has  been  repeated 
by  all  writers  on  ihe  subject.  It  mnst,  howeyer,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
angles  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  force  applied,  and  that  *'  ike  strenfffr 
the  iiroket  ike  more  acuiemU  be  ike  angle."  On  highly  elastic  cushions, 
the  angles  become  altogether  a  new  study,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  ball 
cannot  be  driven  up  the  table  by  angles  across  it,  with  the  same  uniformity 
as  on  the  old  feshioned  list  cushions. 
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ball  is  to  be  received  for  different  ends.  This  bas  giTca  rie 
to  the  denominations,  a  full  ball,  a  three-quarter  ball,  a  hal 
ball,  a  third  ball,  a  quarter  ball,  an  eighth  ball,  &c. 

These  terms,  however,  employed  in  this  sense,  are  liable  to 
convey  a  wrong  idea  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  game, 
98  they  by  no  means  coincide  with  what  is  usually  understood 
Dv  similar  expressions  in  the  common  language  of  Billiards. 
"Whenever  they  occur,  therefore,  in  the  progress  of  the  pie- 
sent  book,  it  is  of  importance  that  they  be  understood  tp 
apply  to  the  foUowiag  explanation  of  them  only. 

Ilie  term  a  full  ball,  or  a  full  stroke,  is  meant  to  imply 
that  the  contact  of  the  balls  is  full  and  complete;  or  that  the 
central  point  of  one  ball  becomes  exactly  opposed  to  the 
centre  of  the  other,  as  in  Figs.  10  and  15.  By  the  term  a 
three-quarter  ball  is  understood  that  at  the  time  of  contact, 
the  striking  ball  is  made  to  cover  three-quarters  of  the  object 
ball;  and  m  consequence  that  three  parts  of  the  former  are 


.    Fig.  10. 


Fig,  11. 


Fig.  12. 


ThrM-quaitcr  balL 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


ttuarUr%All.  Fine  i>aii, 

Opposed  to,  or  come  in  contact  with,  a  corresponding  three 
parts  of  the  latter,  as  described  in  Figs,  11  and  16.  A  half 
ball  denotes  that  only  half  of  each  ball  partakes  of  the  stroke; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  centre  of  each  is  the  extzeme 

Soint  of  contact,  vide  Figs.  12  and  17;  and  a  quarter  ball 
enotes  that  merely  one-fourth  of  each  comes  in  contact  as  a 
ha)f  ball,  vide  Figs.  13  and  18;  and  in  the  eighth  (or  fine) 
ball,  (Figs.  14  and  20;)  the  edges  of  the  balls  only  ar^  made 
to  touch  each  other.     And  so  for  third  and  sixth  balls./ 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  represent  tbe  motions  created  by 
each  particular  mode  of  contact  above  described,  in  the  form 
of  diagrams,  as  most  likely  to  impress  a  clear  idea  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

Fig.  10.  The  full  ball.  Whenever  the  contact  of  the  balls 
is  accurately  centrical,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  the  course 
which  the  object  ball  obtains,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse 
of  the  striking  one,  must  be  precisely  the  original  direction 
of  the  course  of  the  latter;  or  that  the  direction  acquired  by 
the  first  ball,  from  the  action  of  the  instrument,  and  that  ob- 
tained by  the  second,  in  consequence  of  its  contact  with  the 
first,  must,  united,  form  a  straight  line.  This  is  what  is 
usually  called  a  straight  stroke.  Vide  Fig.  15,  in  which  a  a 
represents  the  strtker*s  ball,  bj  the  object  ball,  cd,  b,  line 
drawn  through  th^  centre  of  each,  and  signifying  the  direc« 
tion  of  the  stroke  before  and  after  contact. 


Fig.  15.  Fig.  16.  Fig.l7.  Fig.18.  Fig.l9,  Fig. 20. 


1^' 


roDb 


ThrMHraitftor  H«lf  bilU    TUfdbcU.   QMrterbalL    FlMtalL 


Fig.  11  and  16.  Thb  thbee-quabteb  ball.  When  a 
ball  is  propelled  against  three-quarters  of  another,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  obtained  by  the  one  ball,  wOl  differ  mate- 
riallv  from  that  acquired  by  the  other.  Supposing  a.  Fig.  16, 
be  tne  striker*s  ball,  the  greater  par^  of  the  velocity  imparted 
to  it  by  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  projected,  will  be 
communicated  to  h^  which  will  in  consequence  be  propelled 
in  the  direction  h  c,  wlulst  a  will  be  reflected  from  its  original 
eourse  to  <^,  if  a  moderate  degree  of  strength  only  be  employed 
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in  the  stroke,  and  to  «,  if  the  ball  be  propelled  forcibly ;  and 
by  a  particular  modification  of  the  action  of  the  cue,  after- 
wards to  be  spoken  of,  to/.     Vide  p.  525,  (the, low  stroke  ) 

Fig.  12  and  17.  The  half  ball.  A  half  ball,  or  a  con* 
tact,  in  which  the  half  of  one  ball  is  covered  by  half  of  the 
other,  ^t>duces  in  each  an  equal  motion,  both  with  regard  to 
direction,  strength,  and  velocity.  Thus  in  figure  17,  a  and  h 
separate  fix)m  each  other  at  equal  distances  from  e,  a  line 
dniwn  through  the  point  of  contact. 

Fig.  18.  The  third  ball.  In  the  case  of  the  third  ball, 
the  course  described  by  a,  the  stiiker*s  ball,  approaches  nearer 
to  the  straight  line,  whilst  that  of  &,  the  object  ball,  deviates 
more  considerably  from  it. 

Fig.  13  and  19.  The  quarteb  ball.  In  the  quarter  stroke 
represented  in  this  figure,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  striking 
bflJl,  a,  obtains  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  perpendicular, 
drawn  through  the  point  of  contact,  and  that  the  ball  b  is  more 
widely  reflected  from  it.  And  in  proportion  as  the  stroke  is 
more  fine,  or  the  less  the  degree  of  contact,  so  will  the  angle 
formed  by  the  acquired  course  of  the  object  ball,  with  die 
original  direction  of  the  striking  ball,  on  the  line  c,  be  more 
considerable,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
striking  ball,  previous  to  contact,  with  the  direction  it  obtains 
subsequently,  will  be  smaller. 

Fig.  14  and  20.  The  eighth  or  fine  ball.  The  relative 
directions  obtained  by  the  balls,  when  their  extreme  points 
only  come  in  contact,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  produced 
by  the  three-quarter  ball,  above  described:  the  object  ball 
approaching  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  parallel  d^  and  the 
stnking  ball  to  the  perpendicular  c,  in  proportion  as  the 
stroke  is  more  or  less  fine. 

The  motion  which  the  striking  ball  obtains  after  contact 
with  that  against  which  it  is  struck,  will  in  every  case  be 
modified  by  the  particular  action  of  the  instrument  witli 
^hich  the  stroke  is  given;  and  more  especially  by  the  paif 
cular  action  of  the  cue.    There  are  four  principal  points! 
the  ball  to  which  the  cue  is  occadonaUy  applied  for  differ!  . 
purposes;  namely,  1.  The  centre.     2.  Below  the  centre. jS  t 
Above  the  centre,  and  level  with  the  table.     4.  AbovyKtbe 
centre,  and  oblique  with  regard  to  the  level  of  the'  jttbie. 
'Pie  more  minute  divisions  shown  in  the  seventeen  f '     ^obA^ 
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the  Striking  or  cue  ball,  at  page  527,  are  all  more  or  less  modi- 
fications of  this  force. 

1.  The  cextral  stroke,  (see  Figs.  1  and  3).  This 
is  the  usual  and  common  mode  of  striking.  The  cue  ought 
always  to  be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  ball,  imless  there 
are  any  of  the  objects  in  view  to  be  presently  mentioned. 
The  stroke  is  not  only  more  sure  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  instrument,  but  a  more  accurate  and  even  motion  is 
imparted  to  the  distant  ball.  This  mode  of  striking  is  uni- 
Tersally  employed  in  all  common  hazards ;  in  the  making  of 
common  canons;  in  playing  at  the  cushion  to  obtain  an  even 
reverberation  of  the  ball;  and  in  those  particular  cases  where 
it  is  designed  that  all  the  motion  acquired  by  the  first  or  cue 
ball  shoijJd  be  imparted  to  the  second  or  object  ball,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  former  shall  lie  dead,  or  remove  litde 
after  contact*. 

2.  The  low  stroke.  When  a  ball  is  struck  a  little 
below  the  centre,  its  progress  will  be  retarded,  a  little  lower 
it  will  be  arrested,  and  by  hitting  it  lower  still,  that  is, 
making  what  is  designated  the  low  stroke,  (No.  7,  Fi?.  24,)  it 
will  recoil  from  that  against  which  it  is  propelled,  with  a  slow 
whirling  motion;  a  circumstance  which  affords  an  advantage 
peculiar  to  the  cue-player,  and  which  often  enables  him  to 
score  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  This  latter 
stroke  is  usually  employed  in  making  canons,  where  the 
three  balls  form  either  a  right  angle  or  less  than  a  right  angle ; 
in  effecting  the  losing  hazard,  when  the  object  ball  is  too 
fiur  beyond  the  pocket  to  allow  of  its  being  made  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  striking ;  and  in  playing  three-quarter  balls, 

*  Althoagh  this  obseryation  is  theoretically  correct,  yet  it  is  Decenary 
to  obaerve,  that  it  ia  by  no  means  generally  so,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view.  When  tiie  balls  are  near  to  each  other,  the  central  stroke,  it  is 
true,  will  prodnce  the  effect  here  described,  or  the  one  ball  will  impart  to 
the  other  the  whole  of  the  velocity  or  quantity  of  motion  commnnicatod 
to  it  by  the  action  of  the  original  moving  power;  bat  when  the  balls  are 
fcrther  separated  from  each  other,  it  wiU  be  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
dmee  tins  effect,  to  play  the  low  stroke  for  a  recoil,  otherwise  unayoidlable 
inaccaracies,  either  in  the  table  or  mcyde  of  projection  of  the  ball,  will 
frustrate  the  design  of  the  striker.  In  the  examples  therefore  tinder  par- 
ticolar  games,  in  the  succeeding  part  of  the  work,  whenever  it  is  intended 
that  the  striker's  ball  shall  remain  dead,  it  fs  prescribed  to  him  to  play 
tkne  low  stroke. 
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when  it  10  expedient  to  use  only  a  Teiy  moderate  degree  of 
strength. 

Fig.  21.         Pig.  22.       Pig.  28. 


Lov  itrokt       Hlfh  itrokc       High  obBqM 
tot  a  CMUHL.        to  foUov.  aitok*. 


A  diagram  will  render  the  utiLLty  of  this  mode  of  striking 
more  obrious  than  a  verbal  description.  Let  a,  fig.  21,  be 
the  striker*s  ball,  and  the  object  of  the  stroke  a  canon.  Now 
it  will  be  evident  in  the  position  of  the  three  balls  delineated, 
that  this  purpose  can  by  no  means  be  effected  in  the  common 
way  of  strilong;  for  if  the  ball  a  be  made  to  receive  the 
stroke  of  the  cue  ever  so  strongly  in  its  centre,  it  will  only 
recede  from  b,  after  contact,  in  the  direction  bd;  i£  less 
forcibly,  it  will  fly  off  to  e;  but  if  it  be  struck  beneath  its 
centre  it  will  roll  backwards  to  the  boll  at  c. 

8.  Ths  high  stroke.  Above  the  centre,  and  paralld 
with  the  table.  A  ball,  when  struck  above  its  centre, 
,  imparts  only  a  portion  of  its  velocity  to  the  ball  against  which 
it  is  propelled,  and  continues  its  motion  onwards  in  a 
direction  more  or  less  straight,  in  proportion  to  the  d^;ree 
of  fulness  of  the  stroke.  It  is  technically  said  to  walk  or 
follow.  •  This  mode  of  play  is  advantageously  used  to  make 
the  balls  follow  each  other  into  a  pocket,  when  they  are  in  a. 
line  with  each  other,  and  in  making  canons,  when  the  thira 
ball  is  partly  masked  by  the  second:  as  an  instance,  let  a.  Fig. 
22,  be  the  striker's  ball,  and  his  design  is  to  canon.  Now 
if  he  strike  his  ball  in  the  centre,  the  greater  part  of  the 
motion  he  gives  it  will  be  commimicated  to  5,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  will  remain  in  nearly  the  position  which  b  occu- 
pied;  if  it  be  struck  under  the  centre  it  tnll  recoil;  but  if  it 
be  made  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  cue  above  its  centre, 
it  will  continue  to  roll  onwards  to  c. 
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4.  The  high  obltque  stboke.  Above  the  centre,  and 
oblique  with  regard  to  the  table.  In  this  stroke  the  one, 
instead  of  being  held  in  the  usual  way,  upon  a  level  with  the 
table,  is  applied  to  the  ball  with  considerable  obliquity,  in 
some  instances  nearly  perpendicularly,  or  in  a  very  consider- 
able angle  with  the  doth,  so  that  the  ball^  forced  against 
the  table,  rather  than  pushed  smoothly  over  its  suz&ce,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  obtains  a  leaping,  instead  of  a  con- 
tinued motion;  and  the  striker  is  thus  enabled  to  force  it 
over  a  contiguous  ball,  either  after  contact  with  it,  or  without 
touching  it  at  all.  (See  fig.  8.)  This  mode  of  play  is  chiefly 
priictised  in  order  to  strike  the  third  ball  when  masked  by  the 
second,  and  in  making  canons  when  the  balls  are  in  a  line  with 
each  other,  and  the  third  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
second,  as  in  Fig.  23 :  in  this  position  of  the  balls,  the  striker, 
at  a,  will,  by  playing  in  this  manner,  be  enabled  either  to 
strike  the  ball  c  without  toudiing  b,  or  to  strike  both  b  and  c 
in  succession. 

The  fbincipal  sections  of  the  ball  may  be  subdi- 
vided into  a  considerable  number  of  points  from  which  it  may 
be  strudc  by  the  cue,  and  each  point  when  struck  will  give 
rise  to  a  different  motion.  The  student  can  only  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  these  by  practice,  or  the  instruction  of  an 
expert  t^usher.  Annexed  is  a  diagram  of  the  ball  divided, 
according  to  Mr.  Kentfield,  into  seventeen  points,  from  any 
of  which  it  may  be  struck  so  as  to  alter  it3  direction. 

Fig.  24. 


Th«  diffmnt  yotnt*  for  itifUi*  tfctf  M.U. 
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The  motioii  which  the  striking  ball  obtains  alter  eontart, 
will  be  materially  modified  by  ^e  degree  of  strengtb  em- 
ployed  in  the  stroke,  the  proper  regulation  of  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Thus,  in  the  case  represented  by  the 
diagram  21,  the  baU  a,  projected  forcibly,  will  recede  after 
striking  5,  to  c/,  but  if  projected  with  gentle  strength,  it 
will  arrive  at  e. — The  parts  to  be  struck,  as  well  as  the 
strength  to  be  employed  m  each  stroke,  must  differ  with  the 
design  in  view,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  future  considera- 
tion. 

We  may  here  introduce  Mr.  Mardon's  directions  for  the 
'*  side  stroke,"  a  perfect  knowledge  of  which  he  deems  the 
most  important  accomplishment  that  a  billiard-player  can 
possibly  acquire.  '*  The  ball  must  be  struck  on  the  side  it  is 
intended  to  go.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  player  that  the  ball 
should  incline  to  the  right,  it  must  be  hit  on  the  right  side, 
if  to  the  left,  the  left  side  must  be  struck.  There  are  several 
parts  of  the  side  of  the  ball  that  can  be  struck,  and  some 
strokes  require  one  part  to  be  hit,  and  some  another,  but  all 
have  greater  effect  when  the  ball  is  gently  struck*.  A  very 
little  instruction  from  a  professor  in  the  use  of  the  side  stroke 
would  greatly  improve  the  game  of  any  amateur." 

Section  II. — Op  the  Angles  of  the  Table  and  of  the 
Common  Hazards, 

The  first  thing  in  the  game  of  billiards  to  which  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  novice  should  be  directed,  is  what  is  commonly 
eddied  the  angles  of  the  table,  or  in  otber  words,  the  course 
which  the  balls  obtain  by  reverberation  from  the  elastic 
cushion.  For  this  pur{)ose  he  should  at  first  employ  one  ball 
only ;  he  should  strike  it  against  various  parts  of  the  pad  or 
cushion  sun-ounding  the  table,  and  attentively  mark  the 
course  which  it  takes  under  every  different  relative  position, 
and  he  will  soon  perceive  what  we  have  already  stated  at 
page  521,  that  **the  angle  of  reflection  will  be,  in  every  case, 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,'*  or  in  other  words,  he  will 
see  that  the  direction  the  ball  acquires  after  contact,  will  be 

*  Formerly  there  were  cvet  made  with  a  berilled  point  IHr  MWt  (or 
tertwt,  u  thejr  are  lometimet  called),  and  tO^'Hrokm, 
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Kpr.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


*  The  black  lines  in  theae^  and  all  the  following  diagrami,  represent  the 
oonite  of  the  ball  before  reTerberation;  the  dotted  lines  its  course  after  the 
first  reflesion;  the  fiunt  lines  its  course  after  the  second  reflexion. 

2ic 
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ffrecaaetj  \he  levetBe  o£^  and  form  a  oounterpait  to,  its  on- 
ginal  coarse;  so  that  before  he  strikes,  he  has  onlj  to  draw 
a  line  with  the  cue  from  his  ball  to  the  particular  part  of  the 
cushion  he  intends  to  strike,  and  then  complete  the  angle 
by  a  corresponding  one  in  the  contrazy  direction,  in  order 
to  ascertain  with  precision  (provided,  at  least,  the  dotk  be 
smooth,  the  cushion  accurate,  and  the  ball  be  propeDed 
evenly)  the  event  of  his  stroke*. 

Different  strengths  however,  as  already  said,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  different  angles,  for  a  ball  may  run  in  the  same 
direction  to  a  given  point  in  the  cushion,  but  return  from  it 
at  an  angle  varying  with  the  force  of  the  stroke.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  learner  that  he  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  strengths,  always  keeping  in  mind 
that  judicious  and  delicate  biting  is  superior  to  force. 

We  annex  four  diagrams  of  angles,  two  simple  ones  (Fig. 
25  and  26)  from  Mr.  Kentfield*s  work,  and  two  somewhat 
elaborate  (27  and  28)  from  White.  Such  examples  might 
be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  but  the  learner  by  practice  and 
observation  will  easily  form  these  for  himself,  and  in  so  doing 
will  the  better  imprint  them  on  his  memory.  After  a  little  prac- 
tice with  one  ball,  he  should  proceed  to  employ  two,  combin- 
ing his  observation  of  the  motion  acquired  by  the  contact  of 

*  In  playing  bricole,  (l.«.  from  the  cushion)  one  caution  is  abaolutdy 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  the  young  player.  He  will  find  himself  teiy 
seldom  able  to  giTe  an  even  motion  to  his  ball  after  its  contact  with  the 
cushion,  if  he  strike  it  with  the  point  of  his  cue.  This  arises  from  no 
defect  either  in  the  cloth,  the  cushion,  or  the  rotundity  of  the  ball ;  but 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  point  of  the  instru. 
ment  is  applied  to  the  ball,  which  must  be  struck  in  the  exact  centre,  to 
accomplish  which  requires  some  skill.  When,  therefore,  the  cushion  is 
played  at  designedly,  the  striker,  if  he  seek  to  obtain  an  accurate  rereriie- 
ration  of  his  balS  will  find  it  expedient  to  use  the  butt  end  of  the  instru* 
ment,  or  rather  another  butt,  which  he  should  keep  in  readiness  for  the 
purpose;  for  to  have  the  handle  of  the  cue  with  which  he  plays  suffideotly 
flattened,  would  prc-ve  an  obstacle  to  the  action  of  his  hand.  Hie  flattened 
|iortion  of  the  cue  I  am  myself  (E.  White)  in  the  habit  of  using  is  made  dif- 
ferently from  what  is  usual,  and  I  find  it  infinitely  more  commodious,  and  to 
obtain  more  of  the  action  of  the  maoe.  Instead  of  being  flattened  tot  a 
considerable  part  of  its  length,  as  cues  are  generally  made,  it  is  cut  off  only 
for  about  two  inches  from  its  extremity,  and  that  so  obliquely  as  to  fona 
with  the  parallel  nearly  an  angle  of  45  degrees ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
esW  to  be  applied  to  the  ball  is  also  slant^  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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these,  with  that  obtained  by  their  subsequent  percussion 
against  the  cushion.  Nothing  is  so  essentially  requisite  to 
constitute  a  good  player,  as  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  angles 
of  the  table.  By  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these,  the 
striker  will  often  be  enabled  not  only  effectually  to  baffle  the 
skiU  of  his  adversary  by  effecting  adverse  dispositions  of  the 
balls,  but  also  to  score  himself  under  what  appear  to  be  the 
most  unfitvourable  circumstances. 

Having  made  these  introductory  observations  on  the  general 
principles,  I  shaU  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  severid  com- 
mon strokes  and  hazards,  which  form  a  part  of  the  different 
games,  the  particular  laws  and  rules  of  which  are  afterwards 
to  be  laid  down.  They  are  introduced  chiefly  as  lessons, 
which  it  is  essentially  important  the  learner  should  practise 
well  before  he  attempts  to  play  a  regular  game. 


Fig  29. 


Fig.  80, 


Wlnnliif  hasird, 
•xpUlaad  at  pagw  m  and  5  S. 


Wlaning  haxardf . 

1  tatl  iMll,  3  thr«e.quart«T  1»U.  2  half  ball, 

tthlrd, »  qoaitar ball, «  eighth  ball. 

Fig.  29.   Winning  hazabds.      After  the    learner   haf» 
acquired  some  intimacy  with  the  angles  of  the  table,  bis 
2  m2 
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next  preparatory  step  should  be  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  several  common  winning  and  losing  Hazards.  For 
this  purpose  he  will  find  it  expedient  to  begin  with  the 
winnmg,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  key  to  billiards  in 
general,  for  whoever  can  make  a  good  winning  hazard, 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  efiecting  every  other  which 
the  table  may  present  to  him.  The  ftdl  (or  straight) 
winning  hazard  should  first  be  practised;  beginning  by 
placing  the  two  balls  near  to  each  other,  precisely  in  a  line^ 
and  in  the  direction  of  a  pocket,  or  what  is  still  better,  by 
marking  a  particular  spot  in  one  of  the  end  cushions  with  chalk, 
and  upon  that  precise  point  directing  the  stroke  of  the  ball. 
Afler  a  little  practice  has  enabled  him  to  strike  this  with  ease 
at  a  short  distance,  he  is  to  remove  the  balls  farther  asunder, 
and  in  the  end  make  the  extent  of  his  stroke  the  whole  length 
of  the  table :  and  if  his  eye  and  hand  be  steady  enough  to  enable 
him  to  strike  the  mark  at  pleasure,  at  this  distance,  he  may 
consider  himself  possessing  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  player, 
as  the  full  stroke  for  a  winning  hazard  requires  a  fur  greater 
degree  of  bkill  and  delicacy  than  any  other;  for  in  order  to 
prwluce  a  straight  and  equal  motion  in  the  distant  ball,  it  is 
necessary  that  its  centre  receive  the  stroke  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  precision.  The  learner  should  next  proceed  to 
practise  the  other  winning  hazards,  namely  the  three-quarter 
ball,  half  ball,  third  bidl,  quarter  ball,  and  eighth  ball 
winning  hazards. 

Fig.  30.  Winning  and  losing  hazards.  No.  I 
illustrates  a  winning  hazard  from  the  baulk,  into  the  centre 
pocket.  In  this  case,  the  ball  should  be  played  slow,  or 
at  least  with  moderate  strength;  for  if  it  be  played  strong, 
however  correctly,  it  may  jump  out  of  the  pocket.  No.  2 
also  represents  a  winning  hazard,  which  should  be  slowly 
played,  since  the  space  of  entrance  for  the  ball  is  confined. 
No.  3  this  space  is  less  narrow,  and,  consequently  it  may 
be  more  boldly  played.  No.  4.  is  a  winning  hazard  to  be 
made  by  a  moderate  stroke.  No.  5  a  straight  hazard,  which 
is  easier  in  this  position  of  the  balls  than  if  the  object  ball 
^ere  at  the  point  of  figure  5. 

With  regard  to  winning  hazards,  the  striker  should  observe 
one  general  caution,  namely,  if  he  play  at  the  adversary's  ball, 
io  use  only  just  strrngth  enough  to  carry  it  to  the  pocket,  and 
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if  he  play  at  the  red  hall,  to  play  strong  enough  to  hring  it 
away  from  the  pocket,  in  the  event  of  his  fidling  to  pocket  it.* 
Mr.  Mardon  adds  that  if  the  hazard  presented  appears  to  he 
two  to  one  against  accompHshment,  it  should  never  he  under* 
taken  when  tiie  player  has  the  best  of  the  game.  The  ball 
of  the  adversary  should  be  dropped  close  to  a  cushion,  or  the 
red  ball  doubled  to  a  situation  of  equal  security. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 


Loiiog  bAsarda. 


Loaing  hAzardt. 


Fig.  31,  32.  Losing  hazards.  In  these  figures  are  repre- 
sented some  of  the  most  common  losing  hazards.  They  must 
occur,  more  or  less  frequently,  in  every  game ;  and  after  the 
different  degrees  of  strength  and  fulness  requisite  for  each 
stroke  have  been  once  acquired,  they  are,  of  all  other  hazards, 
the  most  easily  played,  requiring  only  a  little  practice  and  at- 
tention to  enable  the  striker,  in  every  instance,  to  ensure  sue* 


*  This,  as  a  general  rule,  is  liable  to  various  exceptions, 
herettfte?  pointed  out. 


irhich  will  be 
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oess.  In  playing  for  winning  hazards,  it  choold  be  observed,  that 
the  more  the  btdlfl  recede  from  a  parallel  with  the  pocket,  or  the 
more  acute  the  angle  formed  bj  the  pocket  and  the  twq  baOa^ 
the  more  fine  must  be  the  stroke,  and  vice  versA.  It  is,  hoir- 
ever,  preciselj  the  reverse  with  r^ard  to  losrng  hacards;  in 
playing  these,  the  fbrther  the  pocket  in  which  the  haaid  is  to 
be  made,  and  the  two  balls  recede  from  the  parallel,  the  more 
full  and  strong  will  it  be  necessary  to  strike ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  they  approach  to  the  straight  line,  the 
more  fine  and  softly  must  the  baU  be  played.  Thus  the 
hazard  f  is  denominated  a  three-quarter  ball  losing  hazard, 
and  requires  the  striking  ball  to  be  played  upon  three-quartera 
of  the  object  ball  with  considerable  strength ;  (see  figures  in  the 
diagrams  31  and  32,)  ^  is  a  half  ball  losing  hazard,  \  a  third 
ball  losing  hazard,  ^  a  quarter  ball  losing  hazard,  and  to 
make  the  hazard  ^^  the  object  ball  must  be  only  lightly 
touched  upon  the  side  opposed  to  the  pocket,  into  whidh 
it  is  designed  the  striker's  ball  shall  enter.  In  some  par- 
ticular instances,  however,  where  there  are  other  objects  in 
view  besides  the  simple  hazard,  as  also  where  the  balls  are  so 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  pocket,  as  to  expose  the  striker  to  the 
danger  of  missing,  in  consequence  of  the  fineness  with  which 
his  ball  must  be  played,  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  import- 
ance to  make  the  losing  instead  of  the  winning  hazard,  it  be- 
comes expedient  to  play  nearly  full  instead  of  fine ;  at  the  same 
time  adapting  the  cue  to  the  ball  above  its  centre,  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  continue  its  motion  onwards,  after  contact,  and 
ultimately  enter  the  desired  pocket  (//,  fig.  31).  The  losing 
hazard,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  may  be  made  to 
much  greater  advantage,  by  playing  thus  full,  than  in  the 
common  way,  as  the  striker  will  be  enabled  to  use  a  greater 
degree  qf  strength  in  his  stroke:  the  event,  however,  except 
to  an  experienced  player,  ¥rillbe  by  no  means  so  certain.  In 
three-quarter  ball  losing  hazards,  also,  it  is  sometimes  of  c<m- 
sequence  to  employ  a  less  d^ree  of  strength  than  would  be 
required  in  the  usiud  manner  of  playing  them.  When  this  is 
the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  play  under  the  centre  of  the 
ball,  with  gentle  force;  for,  as  has  been  already  observed,  a 
ball  struck  thus  softly  under  its  centre,  wiQ  obtain  the  same 
course  after  contact  with  the  distant  one,  as  when  pbjedfor- 
bly  in  the  usual  way. 
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With  regard  to  the  bazarde  represented,  in  the  preceding 
fieuies,  the  young  player  should  invariably  have  in  view  the  fol- 
lowing rules;  first,  when  aU  of  the  balls  are  out  of  the  baulk,  so 
to  diroose  of  that  which  forms  the  hazard  in  question,  that  a 
canon  OT  another  hazard  in  one  of  the  top  or  middle  pockete, 
shall  remain  for  his  next  stroke:  this  he  will  in  every  instance  be 
able  to  accomplish,  by  varying  the  action  of  the  cue,  and  using 
more  or  less  strength  and  ftdness  as  occasion  may  require. 
And  secondly,  when  the  third  ball  is  within  the  striking  line, 
rather  to  sacrifice  the  hazard  altogether,  than  to  plav  at  it, 
when  by  so  doing  he  must  leave  his  adversary  the  baulk. 
Fig.  33.  Fig.  34. 


WIbdIhk  and  loslnrr  baxardt, 
ntplaliMda" **" 


WuuiintMdlMliwIUMrik  Alt^, 

ntplaliMd  at  pafl«  &37. 

Fig.  33.  Winning  and  losing  hazabds.  Cases  1,  and 
2.  These  cases  represent  two  hazards  which,  from  the  fre- 
quency  of  their  occurrence,  are  particularly  interesting  to  the 
learner,  who  will  find  his  advantage  in  practising  them  fre- 
quently on  the  table.  In  these,  and  in  similar  positions  of  the 
balls,  with  regard  to  the  middle  pockets,  the  striker  has  the 
ehoice  of  three  modes  of  playing;  namely,  either  to  try  for  a 
losmg  hazard  in  the  middle  pocket,  and  a  winning  hazard  in 
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.  a  bottom  pocket,  by  playing  a  three-quarter  ball  from  the 
point  5,  in  Case  a,  and  a  half  ball  from  c,  in  Case  di  or 
secondly,  to  attempt  the  losing  hazard  only,  from  e  e,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  strike  with  sufficient  strength,  to 
bring  the  ball  up  again  to  the  middle  of  the  table,  for  a 
repetition  of  the  stroke;  or  thirdly^  to  play  for  tiie  winning* 
hazard  instead  of  the  losing.  The  first  of  tiiese  I  affirm  to  be 
invariably  ill-judged  play;  the  second  is  what  ought  generally 
to  be  attempted,  at  least,  in  the  winning  and  losing  game ; 
and  if  the  striker  play  with  address,  it  wiU  often  be  in  his 
power  to  complete  his  game  by  the  succession  of  hazards  that 
vriW  present  themselves.*  In  some  particular  instances,  how- 
ever, as  when  the  adversary's,  and  not  the  red,  ball  forms  the 
hazard,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  the  baulk,  or  when 
the  hazard  is  presented  by  the  red  ball,  and  the  adversary's 
baU  happens  to  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  affi>rd  a  favourable 
canon,  after  the  red  ball  has  been  holed  and  replaced  upon 
the  spot,  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  latter  mode  of  play, 
in  preference  to  the  former.  The  learner  will  do  well  there- 
fore to  make  each  of  these  femiiliar  to  him.  that  he  may  em- 
ploy either  as  occasion  may  require. 

Cases  3,4,  5.  The  hazard  here  delineated,  constitutes  what, 
in  the  language  of  the  billiard  room,  is  termed  a  Jekxt; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  common,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moat 
favourable  cases  that  can  present  itself  to  the  player;  insomuch 
so,  indeed,  that  some  plavers  who  have  acquired  a  facility  of 
making  this  particular  hazard,  consider  themselves  nearly 
certain  of  obtaining  the  game  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  it  occur  to  them:  for  by  playing  fine,  and  with  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  strength,  the  ball  which  presents  the 
hazard,  will  be  propelled  in  a  direct  line  against  the  cushion, 
and  will  return  to  nearly  its  former  position ;  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  same  stroke  being  repeated,  until  the  hazard  is  lost  by  a 

*  When  the  striker's  ball  is  off  the  table,  and  he  has  the  whole  range 
of  the  ring  to  play  from,  this  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  every  player 
who  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  game.  The  usual  source  of  failure 
among  young  players,  is  their  placing  their  balla  in  an  improper  situation, 
and  consequently  using  either  too  much  or  too  little  strength  in  their 
strokes.  Thus  in  Case  1,  if  the  striker  play  from  the  point  m,  (oe&tre 
of  the  baulk  line,)  he  will  bring  the  object  ball  into  the  baulk ;  if  from  b, 
he  will  leave  it  below  the  middle  pocket ;  but  if  he  place  his  ball  at  e, 
such  a  degree  of  strength  will  become  requisite,  as  will  bring  it  u^  to 
nearly  the  f*9iWM  part  of  the  table. 
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fiulure.'  If  managed  properly,  it  is  also  as  generally  a  safe,  as 
a  successful  hazard,  wherever  the  third  ball  may  happen  to 
be ;  for  the  necessary  gentleness  of  the  stroke  w^  only  serve 
to  carry  the  striker's  ball  about  midway  between  tne  top 
and  middle  pockets,  and  near  to  the  side  cushion:  but  there  is 
no  hazard  which  requires  more  delicacy  in  playing,  and  con- 
sequently none  which  demands  more  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  learner.  As  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  success  of  this 
stroke  chiefly  depends  upon  placmg  the  striking  ball,  (pro 
Tided  this  be  off  the  table,  as  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  calb,) 
in  the  proper  part  of  the  striking  ring. — It  is  of  particular  im- 
portance that  the  learner  make  these  hazards  familiar  by  fre- 
quent practice*. 

Case  6.  A  full  ball  winning  hazard  for  the  pocket  ff.  The 
red  ball  is  here  represented  as  occupying  its  proper  spot,  and 
the  striker's  ball  is  behind  it  in  a  direct  line  with  the  pocket. 
This  is  a  simple  and  common  case,  but  it  is  one,  which,  if 
managed  with  address,  may,  by  a  particular  mode  of  play,  be 
often  turned  to  much  advantage.  From  the  balls  being  so  near 
to  each  other,  the  player  will  be  enabled  to  vary  his  manner  of 
striking  at  pleasure:  if  therefore,  he  avails  himself  of  the  low 
stroke  above  described  page  525),  he  may  without  difficulty 
make  his  ball  return  to  the  place  which  it  before  occupied,  and 
thus  will  be  able  to  repeat  die  stroke  more  or  less  Irequently, 
proportioned  to  his  share  of  dexterity.  This  is  weU  deserving 
of  practice*. 

Fig.  34.  Winning  and  losing  hazabds.  Cases  1, 
and  2.  Each  of  these  Cases  is  vulgarly  termed  a  Fair  of 
Breeches,  for  a  half  stroke  will  occasion  me  balls  to  separate 
at  equal  distances  firomthe  point  of  contact,  and  if  the  stroke 
be  made  with  proper  care,  each  will  enter  a  pocket.  Such  a 
mode  of  play,  however,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  is  by  n^ 
means  prudent,  as  more  advantage  is  usually  derived  from 
making  one  hazard  only,  and  disposing  the  balls  favourably  fol 
a  succeeding ;  yet  as,  in  some  particular  instances,  the  effecting 
the  double  hazard  is  an  important  advantage,  the  young  player 
should  endeavour  to  attain  a  facility  of  doing  it,  and  this  he 

*  On  the  present  fast  tables  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  the  Jenny 
several  times  in  succession,  as  the  extreme  elasticity  of  the  cashion  rerrr- 
berates  the  object  ball  beyond  the  neoessary  position,  howerer  fine  the 
•troke. 
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will  find  by  no  means  di£Bciilt.  The  same  obserrstions  will 
apply  to  the  common  Cases  3,  4.  Whenever  these  double 
hazards  are  attempted,  one  caution  is  absolutely  neoessarr  to 
be  observed  by  the  striker,  namely,  always  to  employ  saeh  a 
degree  of  strength,  that  if  neither  ball  happen  to  be  po<^eted 
by  the  stroke,  each  shall  recede  to  some  distance  from  the 
pocket. 

Cases  5,  6.  The  haaards  represented  in  these  Oaaes,  al- 
though, with  regard  to  position,  nearly  similar  to  the  pre- 
cefing,  require  a  mode,  of  play  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  if 
practised  with  address,  will  often  ensure  to  the  striker  the  most 
important  advantages.  There  are  few  positions  of  the  balk 
more  frequent  than  when  either  the  red  or  the  adversary's  boll 
is  before  the  striking  ring,  while  the  striker's  ball  is  off  the 
table;  and  none  perhaps  from  which  a  good  player  may  score 
more  points.  By  gently  touching  the  side  of  the  ball  he  will 
be  abk  to  hole  himself  successively  in  the  middle  pocket,  and 
in  the  end,  when  the  ball  has  been  so  far  removed,  as  no 
longer  to  admit  of  this,  he  will  obtain  the  fevourable  hazard 
represented  in  Cases  1  and  2,  fig.  33. — ^This,  like  the  Cases  3, 
4,  5,  fig.  33,  particularly  demands  the  attention  of  the  young 
player,  who  will  do  well  to  em|doy  a  considerable  time  in 
practising  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  particular  mode  of  play  recommended 
in  this  case  is  usually  so   productive,  it   ought  not  to  be 

Eractised  in  every  case;  but  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
ly  down  fixed  ndes,  when  the  propriety  of  certain  modes  of 
piav  must  almost  entirely  be  influenced  by  the  d^ree  of  skill 
which  the  player  may  happen  to  possess,  and  by  the  &cility 
which  he  may  have  of  makihg  certain  hazards  in  preference  to 
others;  the  young  player,  however,  will,  perhaps,  find  his  in- 
terest in  adopting  the  following.  He  will  perceive  that  tiie 
ball  presents  ten  different  hazards.  If  the  adversary's  ball 
forms  the  case,  and  the  red  ball  is  either  below  the  middle  of 
the  table,  or  above  it,  and  without  the  line;  or  if  the  case  ia 
formed  by  the  red  ball,  and  the  adversary's  is  either  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  or  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and  near  to  a 
cushion,  play  as  above  directed ;  but  if  the  red  ball  is  in  the 
baulk,  or  the  adversary's  ball  is  off  the  table,  prefer  the  win- 
ning haaard  and  the  baulk. 
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Fig.  35. 


WlaalBff  DonMal  Haimli.  Wtanliff  DovbiM  Hmm4il 

Fig.  35. — ^Winning  Doublbt  (oa  Doublb)  Hazards. 


Case  a,  b.  A  full  ball  winning 
liasard  in  the  pocket  c*. 

Case  d,  e.  A  fall  ball  winning 
hnsard  in  the  pocket  f . 

Case  g,  h.  A  full  ball  winning 
haoard  in  the  pocket  i. 

Case  k,  1.  A  fnll  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pocket  c. 


Case  m,  n.  A  fall  ball 
hasaid  in  the  pocket  c. — A  } 
winning  hazard  in  the  pocket  i. 

Case  Oy  p.  A  fall  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pocket  q. — A  f  ball 
winning  hazard  in  the  pocket  t. 

Case  r,  s.  A  fall  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pocket  t. 


Fig.  36. — ^Wnmnro  Doububt  Hazards. 


Case  a,  b.  A  }  ball  winning  hazard 
in  the  pocket  d. — A  ^  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pocket  q. 

Case  g,  h.  A  fall  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pocket  i. 

Case  1,  m.  A  full  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pooketn. 


Case  Oy  p.  A  fall  ball  whming 
hazard  in  the  pocket  q. 

Case  r,  s.  A  fall  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pocket  t. 

Case  T,  n.  A  full  ball  winning 
hazard  in  the  pocket  k. — A  |  ball 
winning  hazaid  in  the  pocket  t. 


*  The  first  letter  of  each  ease  distingnishes  the  striker's  ball. 
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Fig.  S8. 


Lodac  Donbltt  Hatuda. 


Wlaoliig  and  Lotlng  Doublet  Baardii 


Fig.  37.«— Losing  Dovblbt  Hazards. 


Case  a,  b.  A  |  ball  losing  hasard 
In  the  pocket  g. — A  j  ball  losing 
hasard  in  the  pocket  h. 

Case  i,  k.  A  ^  ball  losing  hasard 
in  the  pocket  m. — A  |  ball  losing 


hazard  in  the  pocket  g. — A  ]  baO 
losing  hazard  in  the  pocket  m. 

Case  n,  o.  A  |  ball  losing  hasard 
in  Che  pocket  q. — A  Jball  losing 
hasard  in  the  pocket  p. — A  \  ball 
losing  hazard  in  the  pocket  s. 


Fig.  38. — ^Winning  and  Losing  Doublkt  Hazards. 


Case  a,  b.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  c,  by  playing  a  )  ball  low 
stroke  upon  the  right  side  of  b. 

Case  e,  f.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  and  a  losing  hasard  in 
the  pocket  c,  by  playing  a  third  ball 
upon  the  left  side  of  f . 

Case  g,  h.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  i,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  by  playing  a]  ball  low 
stroke  upon  ihft  left  si£  of  h. 


Case  k,  1.  A  winning  hasard  io 
the  pocket  r,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  s,  by  playing  a  )  ball 
smart  upon  the  right  side  of  L 

Case  n,  o.  A  winning  hazard  ' 
the  pocket  s,  and  a  losing  hazard  i 
the  pocket  m,  by  playing  a  J  ballj 
upon  the  ngbt  side  of  o. 

Case  p,  q.  A  winning  hazard  in  1 
the  pocket  r,  and  a  losing  hazard  ib 
the  pocket  c,  by  pbiying  a  ]  boll  low«  _ 
stroke  upon  the  left  side  of  q. 
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Fig.  39.  Fig.  40. 


Fig.  39. — ^WiNNiNO  AND  Losing  Doublet  Hazards. 


Case  a,  b.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  c,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  bj  playing  nearly  full 
and  high  upon  the  Idft  side  of  b. 

Case  e,  f.  A  winning  hazard  in 
die  pocket  h,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  g,  by  playing  a  |  ball 
upon  the  left  side  of  f. 

Case  i,  k.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  g,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  h,  by  playing  a  ]  ball 
upon  the  right  side  of  k. 

Case  1,  m.  A  winning  hazard  in 


pocket  n,  and  a  losing  in  q,  by  play- 
ing a  (  ball  on  the  left  side  of  m. 

Case  Of  p.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  h,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  n,  by  playing  a)  ball  low 
stroke  npon  the  right  side  of  p. 

Case  s,  t.  A  winning  hiLBard  in 
the  pocket  c,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  by  playing  a  I  ball 
smart  upon  the  right  side  oft. 

Case  T,  u.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  q,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  g,  by  playing  a  |  ball 


smart  npon  die  right  side  of  u. 
Fig.  40. — ^Winning  and  Losing  Doublkt  Hazards. 


Cases,  b.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  c,  by  playing  a  |  ball 
■mart  upon  the  right  side  of  b. 

Case  e,  f.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  g,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  by  playing  a  \  ball 
strong  up  on  the  right  side  of  f. 

Case  b,  i.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  k,  and  a  losing  hazari  in 


the  pocket  c,  by  playing  a  i  ball 
smart  upon  the  left  side  of  L 

Case  1,  m.  A  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  g,  and  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  by  playing  a  I  ball  upon 
theright  side  of  m. — The  reverse  by 
playing  a  ^  ball  upon  its  left  sida 

Case  n,  o.  A  winning  hazard  inthe 
pocket  c,  and  a  losing  hazard  in  the 
pocket  d|  by  playing  sraartly  u*H>n  o. 
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WiKKiNOAKD  LosiKO  DouBLST  Ha£ab]>8  (made  torn 
the  ouflhion).  The  hazards  delineated  in  figures  35-40  ire 
what  are  usually  called  doublet  hazards*,  and  none  require 
more  judgment  and  dexterity,  inasmuch  as  suooess  in  play- 
ing them  entirely  depends  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  angles  of  the  table,  and  the  precise  d^rees  of 
strength  neoessaiy  to  be  employed  for  different  ends.  In 
practising,  as  weu  as  playing  all  hazards  of  this  nature,  it 
IS  of  importance  to  mark  well  the  precise  point  of  the 
cushion  to  be  struck  by  the  ball  previous  to  its  reTerboa- 
tion.  Use  will  make  this  familiar  to  the  eye;  but  in  learmag 
hazards  of  this  description,  the  learner  will  find  it  of  advantage 
to  measure  the  angle  before  he  strikes  his  ball.  This  he  may 
do  either  by  means  of  his  cue,  or  by  the  eye  alone.  Thus  in 
Case  a  &,  fig.  37,  which  presents  a  losing  hazard  in  the  top 
pocket,  let  him  mark  with  his  eye  the  particular  point  in 
the  cushion  which  he  designs  his  ball  (a)  shall  strike  after 
contact  with  b;  let  him  suppose  a  line  drawn  through  that 
part  of  the  ball  he  purposes  to  strike,  and  then  complete  the 
angle  by  making  a  corresponding  line  above  it;  or,  in  other 
words,  m<trlfing  the  course  which  the  ball  a  must  of  necessity 
obtain,  after  striking  the  cushion,  provided  the  angle  of  re- 
flexion equal  the  angle  of  incidence.  By  this  means  it  will 
be  obvious  to  him  that  his  stroke  must,  in  this  case,  fail  of 
success,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  play  fine  upon  the 
ball,  so  as  to  strike  the  cushion  at  the  point  marked,  and 
enter  the  pocket  ff. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  will  apply  to  various  winning 
and  losing  doublet  hazards;  the  principal  of  which  are  here 
delineated.  It  has  however  been  already  observed,  that  it  is 
veiT  generally  of  more  advantage  to  pocket  one  ball  than  two; 
and  it  may  indeed  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  to  make  the 
single  in  preference  to  the  double  hazcurd ;  but  there  are  vaiioiK 
exceptions  to  this,  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  examples 
applicable  to  the  particular  games.  Every  player  therefore 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  either  as  circumstances  may  requiz^f ; 

*  Doublet.  A  mode  of  pUy  which  conaisti  in  Btriking  the  boll  agaimt 
one  of  the  cushions,  so  as  to  make  it  rebound  to  this  opposite  side. 
Striking  two  cushions  ia,  by  some»  called  double  double. 

t  What  is  here  said  should  be  understood  with  aome  limitation.  It  ia 
not  to  be  supposed  that  any  player,  however  expert,  will  be  able  to  make 
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1  there  are  very  few  positions  which  a  hcjll  can  occupy,  in 
"hich  it  will  not  present,  at  the  same  time,  a  winning  hazard, 
losing  hazard,  and  a  double  or  winning  and  losing  hazard. 

CHAPIER  III. 
OF  THE  DIFFERENT  GAMES  OF  BILLIARDS. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  different  games,  but 
Jbe  only  one  now  usually  played  in  England,  and  recognised 
as  '*  Billiards,"  is  the  Winning  and  Lorang  C^trambole  Game, 
played  with  three  balls. 

1.  The  White  Winkiho  Game.  This  game  is  played 
with  two  white  balls,  and  is  twelve  up;  which  points  are 
scored  (independent  of  forfeitures)  exclusiyely  from  winning 
hazards;  the  only  object  of  this  simplest  of  all  the  games  being 
to  pocket  your  opponents  ball  and  keep  your  own  out*.  See 
Rules  and  Observations  page  604,  &c. 

2.  The  White  Losiko  Game,  also  twelve  up  is  played 
with  two  white  balls,  and  is  the  reverse  of  the  winning.  All 
the  losing  hazards  score  for  the  striker,  and  all  the  winning 
hazards  fbr  his  opponent.  The  rules  of  the  former  game 
npply  to  this.     See  page  606. 

3.  The  White  Winning  and  Losing  Gave.  This  is 
a  combination  of  the  two  preceding;  that  is  to  say,  all  balls 
which  are  put  in  by  striking  first  the  adversary's  ball  reckon 
towards  the  game.     Eighteen  up. 

The  three  preceding  games  are  by  hi  the  most  dimple  that 
are  played,  and  may  be  made  introductory  to  those  with  three 
or  more  balls,  which  are  more  complicated  and  difficult.    For 

erory  hazard,  and  more  especially  erery  dooblet  haiard  of  this  description, 
ihat  may  preaent  itself  to  him.  To  accomplish  this  would  require  more 
dexterity  than  can  ever,  perhapn,  be  attained  in  the  game  of  billiards  j  but 
a  good  player  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  them  more  frequently,  than 
it  appears  possible  to  the  ey^  n/  an  indifferent  one;  and  he  will  often  be 
able  to  manage  this  so  adroitly,  as  to  give  his  success  the  appearance  of 
chance,  and  thereby  delude  his  adversary,  than  whom  he  wishes  to  appear 
less  skilful;  and  who,  considering  his  defeat  as  the  effect  of  luck,  is  often 
induced  to  repeat  his  game,  to  the  unavoidable  gain  of  his  more  skilful 
antagonist. 

*  "  This  is  the  original  game  of  Billiards,  but  now  very  seldom  playadii 
oernaps  on  account  of  tis  monotony." — Kentfield. 
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a  long  while  after  the  invention  of  the  game,  they  were  iaj 
almost  exclusive  use ;  but  they  are  now  superseded  by  the  dif- 
ferent caramboles,  which  have  been  introduced  from  France.  | 

THE  CARAMBOLE  GAMES. 

These  are  played  with  three  balls;  one  red,  which  is  neu- 
tral, and  termed  (after  the  French)  the  Carambole;  the  other 
two  white,  one  of  which  is  allotted  to  each  player.  The  camm. 
bole,  or  red  ball,  is  placed,  upon  an  appropriate  spot  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  and  in  commencing  is  played  at  from 
the  lower  or  baulk  end,  the  object  of  the  s&iker  being  either 
to  make  the  winning  or  losing  hazard,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular form  of  the  game,  or  (when  the  balls  are  on  the  table) 
to  hit  with  his  own  ball  the  other  two  successively;  which 
stroke  is  called  a  canon  (formerly  carambole),  and  for  this  he 
obtains  two  points. 

When  the  carambole  game  was  first  introduced,  it  was 
sometimes  made  to  consist  exclusively  of  canons,  which  may 
be  called  the  simple  game  (see  page  603),  played  successively 
until  a  certain  number  of  points  (usually  twelve)  were  gained ; 
or  in  the  manner  of  ha^irds,  a  stake  depending  upon  each 
stroke.  It  is  now,  however,  almost  universally  played  in 
conjunction  with  either  winning  or  losing  hazards,  oi*  both; 
constituting  the  following  games: — 

1.  The  Winning  and  Losing  Gaice.  In  England  this 
is  the  established  and  recognised  game,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  particular  definition  is,  par  excellence,  regarded  as  Bil- 
Uards,  It  is  usually  played  21  up,  but  sometimes  24,  30,  42 
(t.  tf.,  twice  21),  60,  63  (t.  e.,  three  times  21),  and  even  100. 
The  points  are  scored  fr^m  canons,  and  winning  and  losing 
hazards,  equally,  both  white  and  red.  White  hazards  and 
canons  each  covnt  two ;  red  hazards  three  points.  Misses  and 
coups  score  to  the  adversary. 

This  game  is,  of  all  that  are  played  the  most  replete  with 
variety  and  amusement:  indeed,  the  chances  in  it  are  so 
numerous  that  the  odds  are  not  usually  calculated,  but  are 
generally  laid  according  to  fimcy.  For  the  Rules  and  Direc- 
tions see  page  559. 

2.  The  Winning  Gaice.  In  this  game,  the  points  are 
obtained  (mdependently  of  the  forfeitures,  which  every  game 
has  peculiar  to   itself,)   by  winning    hazards  and   canons. 
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X.;Osing  hazards,  misses,  and  Qoups  are  forfeits  to  the  adver- 
flcury.  The  game  is  eighteen  up*.  As  it  is  subject  to  fewer 
dianoes  than  the  winning  and  losing  game,  it  is  sometimes 
preferred  by  good  players.  It  is  the  principal  game  played  in 
France.    Vide  Chap.  V.,  page  597,  for  Rules,  &c. 

3.  The  Losing  Game.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  win- 
ning. It  consists  of  eighteen  points,  which  are  made  by 
<»uion8,  losing,  and  double  hazards ;  counted  as  in  the  winning 
and  losing  game.  Winning  hazards,  misses,  and  coups,  score 
t»  the  adversary.  Vide  Chap.  VI.,  page  601,  for  Rules  and 
Observations. 

The  carambole  games  require  a  considerable  degree  of 
8k.ill  and  judgment,  and  are  usually  played  with  the  cue. 
In  these  games  the  red  ball  is  placed  upon  a  spot  at  the  further 
end  of  the  table,  on  a  line  with  the  stringing  nail  (which  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  baulk  line) ;  and  each  antagonist,  at  the 
first  stroke  of  a  hazard,  plays  fiEX)m  the  semi-circle  within  the 
baulk.  After  the  making  of  canons  and  hazards,  the  grand 
object  of  the  player  is  to  obtain  the  baulk ;  that  is,  to  pocket 
the  white  ball,  and  bring  his  own  ball,  and  the  red  one,  below 
the  stringing  line.  By  this  means  the  opponent  is  obliged  to 
play  bricole  from  the  opposite  cushion,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  game  is  determmed  by  this  situation.  If,  in  conmien- 
cing,  the  first  player  gives  a  miss,  as  is  the  common  practice, 
this  should  be  done  from  the  side  cushion,  taking  care  to 
bring  the  baU  into  the  circle. 

CRAMP  GAMES. 
These  are  all  played  sixteen  up,  and  generally  by  good 
players  against  indif^rent  ones,  instead  of  giving  points,  in 
order  to  equalize  the  game.  In  playing  them  the  rules  of  the 
Winning  and  Losing  Game  (page  559)  are  to  be  observed, 
together  with  some  few  additional  ones,  which  are  here  sub- 
joined  in  their  respective  places. 

1.  The  Winniko  agaii^st  the  Winning  and 
Losing  Game. 
21  up.     This  is  equal  to  giving  10  points  in  24. 

*  The  red  winning  game  is  played  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  players 
striking  alternately,  or  by  their  following  their  successful  strokes.  In  the 
former  case,  the  number  of  points  are  usually  sixteen,  in  the  latter* 
cSghtaen ;  the  latter  mode  of  play  is  now  almost  ezdusively  adopted. 

2k 
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2.     Choice  of  Balls. 

This  Tarieiy  consists  in  choosing  each  time  which  bell  the 
plajcr  pleases.  This  is  an  incalculable  advantage,  and  is 
usually  played  against  losing  and  winning. 

3.    The  Bricole  Game. 

Bricole  is  being  obliged  to  strike  a  cushion,  and  make  the  ball 
reyerbrate  or  recoil  from  it  previous  to  hitting  the  advexbary't 
ball.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage ;  and  is  reckoned,  between 
equal  players,  equivalent  to  about  eight  or  nine  points. 
When  both  playets  play  bricole,  the  game  is  usually  ten  points 
in  number,  and  these  are  scored  from  bricole  hazards  and  for- 
feitures only*. 

At  this  game,  any  player  striking  the  adversary's  ball,  with- 
out previously  making  a  rebound  from  the  cusAiion,  forfieits 
one  point. 

Should  the  player,  after  striking  his  adversary's  ball  widi- 
out  a  previous  reboimd  from  the  cushions,  pocket  bis  own 
ball,  or  force  it  over  the  table,  he  forfeits  three  points. 

And  if,  after  playing  bricole,  and  striking  ue  ball  of  his 
adversary,  he  pocket  his  own  ball,  or  force  it  over  the  table, 
he  forfeits  two  points. 

4.    The  Bae-hole  Gahe. 

This  game  (now  quite  obsolete)  is  so  called  frt>m  the  hole 
being  barred,  which  the  ball  should  be  played  for;  and  the 
player  striking  for  another  hole.  When  it  is  played  against 
the  common  game,  the  advantage  for  the  latter,  between  equal 
players,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  six  points. 

5.    Two  Pockets  to  Four. 

This  eame  is  said  to  be  equal  to  giving  about  five  in  sixteen, 
and  all  balls  that  go  into  the  pockets  score  for  the  parties  to 
whom  they  respectively  belong.  Canons  count.  Between 
players  of  equal  strength  the  odds  are  very  small. 

*  Mr.  Kentfield  Bays  "  A  perBon  to  play  tlus  game  against  the  '  WiTininf 
and  Losing'  would  be  giving  his  adversary  immense  advantsge;  Ibr  if  the 
player  of  this  game  could  give  his  adversary  ten  ont  of  sixteen  at  the 
•  Winning  and  Loabg '  game,  the  adversary  could  give  1dm  ten  at  this." 
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6.    One  Pocket  to  Five. 

In  this  game  one  of  the  players  has  one  pocket  only,  and  the 
other  player  five  pockets;  the  game  is  scored  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last,  and  canons  coimt.  The  player  at  it, 
although  he  seems,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  game,  to 
have  Uie  worst,  has  in  &ct  the  best  of  it* ;  for  as  all  balls 
which  go  into  the  one  pocket  reckon,  the  player  endeavours 
to  lay  his  ball  constantly  before  that  pocket,  and  his  antag- 
onist frequently  finds  it  very  difficult  to  keep  one  or  other 
ball  out;  particularly  at  the  leads,  when  the  one-pocket  plaver 
lays  his  ImlU  (which  he  does  as  often  as  he  can)  on  the  bnnk 
of  the  pocket,  leading  for  that  purpose  from  the  opposite  end 
of  the  table.  This  should  seem  to  be  a  favourite  game  with 
Mr.  Kentfield,  as  he  states  that  he  has  played  fifty  thousand 
games  with  one  gentleman  alone. 

7,    Side  against  Side. 

In  playing  this  game,  one  player  takes  the  three  pockets  on 
the  one  side  of  the  table,  and  the  other  takes  the  thiree  on  tlie 
opposite  side;  and  the  game  is  scored  as  in  the  two  former 
games.     It  is  of  course  an  equal  game. 

K  the  striker  has  made  the  last  hazard  in  the  game,  and  his 
adversary  takes  up  a  ball  off  the  table,  the  gamd  is  over,  and 
the  striker  wins  it,  although  his  ball  shomd  afterwards  go 
into  his  adversary's  pocket. 

If  the  striker,  after  having  made  the  last  hazard  in  the 
game,  should  take  up  or  move  the  balls  when  running,  so  as 
to  prevent  them  going  into  his  adversary's  pocket,  he  loses 
the  hazard. 

If  the  striker  make  a  hazard  in  the  adversary's  pocket,  and 
at  the  same  time  forces  his  ball  off  the  table,  the  hazard  scores 
aflrainst  him. 

8.     Hazabds. 

Hazards  are  so  called  because  they  depend  entirely  upon 
the  making  of  hazards,  there  being  no  account  kept  of  any 

*  TUs  is  Kr.  White's  Temark,  bat  the  justice  of  it  is  not  apparent. 
Mr.  Kentfield  and  others  consider  the  odds  as  50  oat  of  100«  where  the 
playen  are  eqnal ;  bat  when  a  practised  player  at  this  game  is  opposed  to 
a  noricej  the  odds  are  very  much  diminished,  espedally  aa  Gunoug  count. 

2  V  2 
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game.  Any  number  of  plajers  may  pla^r,  by  haying  balli 
which  are  numbered;  but  Uie  number  stidom  exceeds  six, 
to  avoid  confusion.  The  person,  whose  ball  ia  pat  in. 
pays  80  much  to  the  player,  according  to  what  is  agreed 
upon  to  be  played  for  each  hazard;  and  the  person  who 
misses  pays  naif  the  price  of  a  hazaj^  to  him  whose  ball  he 
played  at.  The  only  general  rule  is  not  to  lay  any  ball  a 
hazard  for  the  next  player;  which  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
avoided  by  always  playing  upon  the  next  player,  and  eitiier 
bringing  him  close  to  the  cushion,  or  putting  him  at  a  dis- 
tance fi^m  the  rest  of  the  balls.  The  table,  when  hazurds  are 
played,  is  usually  paid  for  by  the  hour. 

9.    The  Go-back,  ob  Pull-dowit  Gauh. 

This  game  is  said  to  be  equal  to  giving  about  six  in  Hie 
sixteen,  but  all  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  play  with 
regard  to  odds;  the  better  the  player  the  less  wil]  be  the 
odds.  The  player  of  this  game  must  win  it  at  some  one 
interval  of  his  adversary's  scoring;  for  every  time  the  adver- 
sary makes  a  canon*,  or  hazard,  all  the  points  which  the  go- 
back  player  has  made  are  taken  off,  and  he  has  to  re-cam^ 
menoe.  Against  a  Kentfield  the  odds  would  scarcely  avail  an 
inferior  or  even  an  ordinary  player.  The  game  is  often  played 
21  up,  sometimes  even  50,  giving  points.  In  such  cases  the 
odds  axe  of  course  greaUv  increased.  Mr.  Kentfield  will 
occasionally  give  the  long  oads  of  the  Go-back  game  with  one 
pocket  to  five. 

10.    Thb  DorBLET  Gaxs. 

In  this  game,  which  White  says  is  usually  played  with  two 
balls,  no  hazard  is  scored  unless  it  is  made  by  a  reverberatian 
fi.x>m  the  cushion.  The  disadvantage  compared  with  the  white 
winning  game,  against  which  it  is  usually  played,  is  estimated 
at  five  points.  If  played  against  the  Winning  and  Losing 
Game  me  odds  are  incrcase(L  It  is  sometimes  played  as  an 
even  game,  both  players  having  to  play  the  doublet. 

The  game  is  scoi^  by  doubles  and  canons  (when  played 
with  tlu'ee  balls);    the  losing  hazards,  without  a  cbuble, 

*  This  it  Mr.  Kentfidd's  mle.  In  London  a  canon  does  not  take  off 
Ibe  points  already  scored,  from  the  go-back  player,  bat  only  a  haxard. 
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•core  against  the  striker,  and  winning  hazards  do  not  score 
ataU* 

When  played  with  three  balls  as  an  even  game,  it  becomes 
the  established  game  of  Fbench  Billiabds,  and  does  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  Cramp  Games,  although  placed  here  in 
conformity  with  White's  aiTai^;ement. 

11.    The  CoxMAirBiKa  Game. 

In  this  game  the  adversary  has  the  {>ower  of  choosing  at 
which  ball  the  striker  shall  play.  It  is  usually  played  by  a 
good  player  against  the  common  game  of  an  indifferent  one, 
and  is  equal  to  giving  twelve  points  out  of  sixteen.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  are  to  be  observed  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
Winning  and  Losing  Game. 

K  the  striker  play  at  a  different  ball  from  that  commanded^ 
his  adversary  may  replace  the  ball  so  played  at. 

If  the  striker  should  miss  the  ball  he  is  commanded  to  play 
at,  and  strike  the  other,  he  loses  one  for  the  miss  and  the 
balls  must  be  replaced;  and,  should  he  make  a  hazard  or 
canon,  it  does  not  score. 

If  the  striker's  ball  be  so  situated  that  he  cannot  get  at  the 
ball  he  is  commanded  to  play  at,  so  as  to  score,  he  must  give 
a  miss,  or  hit  it  in  the  best  way  he  can. 

If  the  striker's  ball  be  touching  one  ball,  and  he  is  com- 
manded to  play  at  the  other,  he  may,  if  he  can  do  so  without 
moving  the  ball  in  contact  with  his  own,  score  all  the  points 
he  makes  by  the  stroke. 

If  the  striker  is  commanded  to  play  at  the  ball  that  is 
touching  his  own,  it  cannot  be  a  £ur  stroke. 

13.    The  Limited  Game. 

In  this  game  the  table  is  divided  by  a  line  or  boundary 
beyond  which  the  striker  cannot  pass  his  ball  without  a  for 
feitnre.     It  is  iminteresting,  and  rarely  played 

14.    The  White  Ball  against  the  Red. 

One  plays  at  the  white  ball,  and  the  other  at  the  red,  and 
neither  of  them  is  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  play 
at  the  other  ball.    As  the  red  haziurds  score  three  points. 
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while  the  white  score  only  two,  the  odds  are  about  six  or 
seven  out  of  sixteen. 

15.    The  Cushion  Gjlmz. 

Iliis  whimsical  game  consists  in  the  striker  playing  bis 
ball  from  off  the  top  of  Uie  cushion  (c.  e.  the  frune)  at  the 
baulk  end  of  the  tame,  instead  of  following  his  stroke  upon 
the  table,  in  the  ctistomary  manner.  It  is  usually  played  in 
the  winning,  or  the  winning  and  losing  game;  and  the  dis- 
advantage, among  even  players,  is  estimated  at  six  pointe. 

16.    The  Stop,  ob  Nok-citshion  Gaicb. 

This  game  is  eqiud  to  giving  about  half  the  points.  Tlie 
following  are  the  peculiar  rules: — 

If  the  striker*8  ball  touch  the  cushion  he  Icses  one  point; 
but  no  more,  even  though  it  touch  several  timed. 

If  the  striker  make  a  canon  or  hazard,  and  his  baU  after- 
wards touch  the  cushion,  he  loses  one  point,  and  does  not 
score  the  canon  or  hazard. 

In  playing  for  a  losine  hazard,  if  the  ball  go  into  the  pocket, 
although  it  may  touch  &e  edge  of  the  cushion  in  going  in,  it 
scores,  provided  it  be  not  by  a  double  from  a  cushion. 

In  playing  back  at  a  ball  in  baulk,  the  striker  is  allowed  to 
strike  one  cushion;  but  if  he  strike  the  second  he  loses  one 
point. 

FOREIGN  GAMES. 

The  Fbekch  Game. 

This  game  is  much  the  same  as  our  Winning  Game,  exoept^ 
that  the  players  are  not  confined  to  the  half  circle  in  the 
baulk;  and  when  the  ball  is  in  hand,  they  must  stand  within  ' 
the  limits  of  the  comer  of  the  table.  But  the  fiivourite  game 
of  the  French,  and  the  one  in  which  they  excel,  is  the 
"  Doublet "  game. 

The  Russian  Gams. 

This  game  is  played  with  five  balls,  and  there  are  several 
ways  of  playing  it,  as  pocketing  the  balls  in  the  respective 
pockets,  according  as  they  are  placed;  the  canon  counting 
two,  three,  four,  &c.,  according  to  the  ball  firom  which  it  is 
made;  following  the  stroke  af^  making  a  canon;  not  follow- 
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Ing  the  stroke  after  making  a  canon;  the  winning  game,  the 
loeing  game,  &c.,  &c.  The  following  is  the  general  way  of 
playing  it  in  this  coimtry. 

The  balls  are  two  white  ones,  and  a  red,  a  blue,  and  a 
yellow  one.  The  red  ball  is  placed  on  the  winning  game 
spot;  the  blue  on  the  centre  of  the  baulk  line,  and  is  con- 
sidered in  baulk ;  and  the  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
immediately  between  the  two  middle  pockets. 

The  game  is  forty  in  number,  and  is  scored  by  ^dnning 
hazards,  canons,  and  forfeits. 

The  red  ball  may  be  pocketed  in  any  pocket,  and  scores 
three ;  the  blue  may  be  pocketed  in  any  pocket,  and  scores 
four;  the  adversary's  ball  may  be  pocketed  in  any  pocket, 
and  scores  two;  the  yellow  ball*  must  be  pocketed  in  the 
middle  pockets  only,  and  scores  six ;  a  canon  scores  two ;  but 
there  are  no  successive  canons;  that  is,  you  cannot  count  more 
than  one  canon  at  a  stroke. 

The  striker,  in  leading  off,  or  when  the  ball  is  in  hand,  is 
not  confined  to  the  half  circle,  but  may  play  his  baU  any- 
where within  the  stringing  line. 

In  leading  off,  the  striker  may  play  his  ball  out  of  the 
baulk,  to  any  part  of  the  table  he  chooses,  so  that  it  be  made 
to  pass  beyond  the  yellow  ball;  and  his  adversary  must  play 
the  first  stroke  at  tiie  white  ball.  The  leader's  endeavour, 
therefore,  should  be  to  lay  his  ball  as  close  behind  the  yellow 
baU  as  possible. 

If  the  striker  pockets  his  own  ball  he  loses  according  to  the 
oall  he  strikes,  namely,  four  for  the  blue,  six  for  the  yellow, 
two  for  the  white,  and  three  for  the  red. 

The  striker  by  pocketing  his  own  ball,  loses  all  the  pomts 
that  he  made  by  the  stroke :.  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  lose  twenty-one  points  by  one  stroke ;  that  is,  if  he  played 
at  the  yellow  ball,  made  a  canon,  and  pocketed  all  the  baUsf. 

K  the  player,  in  giving  his  lead,  touch  one  of  the  three 
balls,  he  loses  one  point;  if  two,  two  points;  if  three,  three 
points;  and  the  balls  must  be  replaced:  and  if  the  striker's 
iMill  occupy  the  place  of  any  of  the  three  balls,  he  must  take 
it  up  and  lead  over  again. 

*  In  Germaoy  the  yeUow  ball  is  called  the  Caroline  or  Carline,  and  Uie 
game  itself  is  known  under  this  title. 
t  Kentiield. 
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If  the  striker  force  liis  own  ball  off  the  table  after  making 
a  canon  or  a  hazard,  he  loees  all  the  points  he  would  otLerwise 
have  gained  by  the  stroke. 

If  the  striker  forces  his  adversary's  ball  over  the  table,  he 
gains  two  points;  if  the  yellow,  he  gains  six;  if  the  red, 
three;  if  the  blue,  four. 

Thb  American,  ob  Four-ball  Game. 

This  game  is  played  with  four  balls;  two  white  ones,  a  red 
one,  and  a  blue. 

The  game  is  thirty-one  up,  and  is  scored  by  winning 
hazards  and  canons. 

The  blue  ball  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  baulk  line,  and 
is  considered  in  the  baulk;  and  the  red  is  placed  on  the 
winning  spot.  Pocketing  the  blue  ball  scores  four;  the  red 
ball  scores  three;  and  the  white  one  scores  two.  A  canon 
from  the  red  to  the  blue,  or  from  the  blue  to  the  red  scorea 
three  points;  from  the  red,  or  the  blue,  to  the  white,  two 
points;  from  the  white  to  the  blue,  or  red,  two  points;  from 
the  blue  to  the  white  and  afterwards  to  the  red,  four  points; 
from  the  red  to  the  white  and  blue,  four  points;  from  the 
blue  to  the  red  and  white,  five  points;  and  from  the  red  to 
the  blue,  and  afterwards  to  the  white,  fire  points;  these  being 
double  canons. 

The  person  who  leads  plays  his  ball  out  of  baulk  to  any 
part  of  the  table  he  chooses,  but  without  striking  a  ball;  and 
the  adversary  plays  his  first  stroke  at  the  white  ball. 

If  the  striker  in  leading  off,  should  strike  a  ball,  his  adver- 
sary may  compel  him  to  lead  again,  or  have  the  ball  so  stnick 
replaced,  and  the  white  (or  strUcer's  ball)  must  remain  where 
it  is. 

If  the  striker  pocket  his  own  ball,  he  loses  two,  three,  or 
four,  according  to  the  ball  he  struck  first. 

The  Spanish  Game*. 

This  game  is  played  with  three  balls,  and  five  wooden  pins, 
which  are  set  up  in  the  centre  of  the  table  between  the  two 
middle  pockets,  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  apart,  form- 
ing a  diamond  square. 

The  game  is  thirty-one  up;    and  is  scored  by  winning 

*  CaUed  to  GenoAny  the  Kugel-partie,  or  Skettie  gaino. 
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hazards  and  canons  (the  same  as  in  the  English  winning 
game),  and  by  knocking  down  the  pins. 

If  the  striker,  after  striking  a  ball,  should  knock  down  a  pin, 
he  gaiDS  two  points;  if  he  knock  down  two  pins,  he  gains  four 
points;  and  so  on,  scoring  two  points  for  every  pin  he  knocks 
down.  If  he  knock  down  the  middle  pin  alone,  he  gains  five 
points;  but  should  he  knock  them  all  down  at  one  stroke,  he 
wins  the  game. 

If  the  striker  pocket  the  red  ball,  he  gains  three  points  for 
that,  and  two  for  each  pin  he  may  knock  down  at  the  same 
stroke. 

If  the  striker  pocket  the  white  ball,  he  gains  two  poifits 
for  that,  and  two  for  each  pin  he  may  knock  down. 

If  the  striker  knocks  down  the  pins  with  his  own  ball, 
before  striking  another  ball,  he  loses  two  for  every  pin  he 
knocks  down. 

J£  the  striker  pocket  his  own  ball  from  another  ball,  he 
loses  all  the  points  he  would  otherwise  have  made  by  the 
stroke;  for  instance,  if  he  play  at  the  red  ball,  pocket  it,  and 
make  a  canon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  knock  down  two  pins, 
he  loses  twelve  points;  namely,  three  for  the  red,  two  for  the 
canon,  two  for  each  pin,  and  three  for  his  own  ball  going  in 
from  the  red. 

If  the  striker  causes  his  own  ball  to  fly  off  the  table,  he  loses 
three  points,  and  if,  after  making  a  canon  or  hazard,  he  loses 
as  many  points  as  he  would  otherwise  have  gained. 

All  &e  rules  concerning  strokes,  &cc.,  at  the ''  Winning  and 
Losing  Qame,''  may  be  observed  at  these  games. 

THE  GAMES  OF  POOL. 

In  Hen  of  Fortification  Billiards,  now  altogether  obsolete, 
we  have  "  Pool,'*  which  is  played  in  several  ways.  It  is 
sometimes  played  with  as  many  balls  as  there  are  players, 
each  ball  being  of  a  different  colour;  sometimes  with  only 
two  baUs,  the  player  playing  in  turns,  and  with  both  balls 
alternately.  Sometimes  tL^  nearest  ball  is  played  at :  some- 
times the  player  selects  whichever  ball  he  pleases — ^but  the 
most  popular  mode  is  that  in  which  the  striker  plays  at  the 
lost  player ;  and  this  is  considered  the  fairest  game. 

Rules  and  instructions  for  this  game  wiU  be  found,  at 
page  607. 


THE  GAME  OF  PYRAMID. 

This  game,  which  eonsists  entirely  of  winning  hawurdg, 
can  be  played  with  any  number  of  balls,  or  playera,  but  the 
usual  number  is  sixteen,  viz.,  fifteen  coloured,  and  one  "vdiite. 
Two  persons  generally  play.  It  is  considered  excellent  prac- 
tice  for  the  player  desirous  of  improvement. 

The  game  is  scored  by  pocketing  the  coloured  bells :  who- 
ever has  pocketed  the  greatest  number,  at  the  end  of  the 
game,  wins. 

If  the  game  is  played  with  an  even  number  of  balls,  the 
last  haxard  counts  but  one ;  but  if  widi  an  odd  number  it 
counts  two. 

String  for  Uie  lead.^^The  fifteen  coloured  balk  are  placed 
on  the  table  in  the  form  of  a  triangle ;  the  first,  or  point, 
being  on  the  winning  spot. 

The  player  plays  with  the  white  ball  at  the  coloured  ones 
placed  as  above.  Should  he  not  pocket  any  of  the  coloured 
balls,  the  next  player  plays  with  Uie  white  ball,  from  the  place 
where  it  stopped. 

In  pocketing  one  or  more  of  the  coloured  balls,  tiie  player 
continues  untu  he  fails. 

Should  the  player  pocket  his  own  bell,  be  must  replace,  on 
the  winning  spot,  one  of  the  coloured  balls  he  may  have  already 
holed.  Should  the  spot  be  occupied  by  another  ball,  he  must 
place  it  in  a  line  behind  the  ball  or  balls  so  occupying  the  spot 
or  line.  Should  the  player  not  have  a  ball,  he  must  place  the 
first  he  may  pocket  on  the  spot;  or,  if  the  game  shall  have 
been  finished  before  he  gains  one,  he  must  pay  the  winner  one 
ball  extra. 

Missing  the  balls,  the  player  must  spot  a  ball. 

Making  a  foul  stroke,  the  player  must  spot  a  ball,  and  the 
next  in  succession  plays. 

Should  the  player  pocket  his  own  ball,  and  at  the  same 
time  hole  one  or  more  of  the  coloured  baUs,  the  balls  so  holed 
are  replaced,  and  one  more  is  also  replaced  in  consequence 
of  the  striker  having  holed  his  own. 

All  the  players  pky  with  the  same  ball,  except  when  there 
are  only  two  remaining  on  the  table ;  in  that  case,  the  last 
striker  plays  with  the  white,  and  the  other  with  the  coloured 
ball. 

When  only  two  balls  are  on  the  table,  should  the  player 
hole  his  own  ball,  or  make  a  miss,  he  loses  the  games. 
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The  Lonng  Game  of  Pyramid^  which  has  been  introduced, 
of  late  years,  difPen  from  the  above  in  consisting  entirely  of 
losing  hazards.  The  peculiarity  in  it  is,  that  the  player,  in 
holing  his  ball,  is  not  confined  to  taking  the  one  off  the  table 
inrhich  he  has  struck,  but  may  remove  any  ball  he  chooses. 

THB  GERMAN  PYRAMID  GAME.  (5P^tamil)en*5Pattfc.) 

The  Pyramid  game  is  played  in  Vienna  according  to  the 
following  rules.  Twenty-one  baUs  are  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  trian^e,  touching  one  another  closely;  this  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  triangular  wooden  frame  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  the  marker,  so  as  to  ensure  mathematical  exactness.  The 
frame  is  removed,  and  the  baUs  stand  on  the  part  of  the  table 
of  which  the  spot  forms  the  centre,  and  with  the  base  of  the 
triangle  about  a  foot  distant  from  the  cushion.  The  object  of 
the  game  is  to  make  a  succession  of  winning  hazards,  without 
failing  once,  and  without  making  a  losing  hazard  till  the  balls 
are  all  in  the  pockets. 

The  player  first  breaks  the  mass  of  balls  with  his  .own  ball, 
which  at  the  commencement  is  red,  to  distinguish  it.  This 
may  be  effected  either  by  a  strong  stroke  on  the  point  of  the 
triangle,  or  (in  cases  where  the  player  is  allowed  to  miss 
once)  bv  abricole  taking  the  small  end  of  the  mass  angularly, 
after  which  he  may  drive  the  remainder  of  the  mass  before  his 
cue,  pocketing  as  many  as  he  can,  except  the  ball  he  plays 
with.  Much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  balls  are 
broken^  to  ensure  a  succession  of  winning  strokes  into  the 
different  pockets,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  best  for  the  balls 
to  be  spread  well  over  the  table.  The  player  selects  which- 
ever ball  he  pleases  to  play  at  any  other  ball  so  as  to  make  a 
winning  stroke  each  time.  He  is  not  limited  in  his  choice  of 
balls  either  to  play  with  or  at,  only  he  is  boimd  to  make  u 
winning  hazard  every  stroke,  and  never  to  pocket  the  ball  he 
plap  with.  The  first  failure  forfeits  the  stroke,  and  the  game 
has  to  be  placed  for  another  player.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
three  balls  should  be  holed  in  each  pocket,  leaving  two  others  to 
1)e  disposed  of  at  pleasure.  The  last  stroke  of  all  should  be  with 
the  red  ball,  pocketing  the  last  white  baU  and  at  the  same  time 
losing  the  red,  either  by  a  following  stroke  or  a  twist,  or  any 
other  mode  of  obtaining  a  losing  hazard  in  the  usual  games. 
Should  aU  these  conditions  be  fulfilled  and  the  table  be  cleared 
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in  twenty  sucoesmve  strokes,  with  at  least  three  balls  m  eaA 
pocket,  &e  player  obtains  the  highest  degree  of  success,  and 
scores  398.  Should  he  not  succeed  in  losing  his  own  ball  at 
the  last,  as  well  as  pocketing,  only  hali^  199,  is  scored.  If  he 
misses  a  stroke,  so  that  the  game  is  up,  before  all  the  baUs  axe 
pocketed,  the  score  is  determined  by  the  number  in  the 
pockets,  provided  each  pocket  is  found  to  contain  at  least  one 
ImII.  The  score  then  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  distri- 
buted; as,  each  ball  of  three  m  a  pocket  counts  for  more  than 
if  it  were  only  one  of  two ;  if  any  pocket  has  only  one  ball,  it 
lessens  the  value  of  each  of  those,  however  numerous,  in 
the  other  pockets,  and  a  sinele  pocket  remaining  empty 
renders  the  whole  void,  and  nothing  is  scored  for  the  game, 
whatever  number  of  baUs  may  have  been  made  in  other 
pockets.  It  is  usual  for  the  marker  to  walk  round  the  table 
during  the  play,  and  warn  the  striker  how  many  baUs  are 
already  placed;  otherwise  too  many  might  be  played  in  the 
same  pocket,  or  some  be  wholly  neglected  till  too  late  in  the 
game  to  Remedy  the  deficiency.  The  same  assistance  is  often 
comploisantly  given  by  the  adversary,  who  is  perfectly  inactive 
during  the  alternate  games.  It  is,  in  fftjt,  a  sort  of  toUiain 
for  each  player  in  turn. 

When  the  first  game  is  over,  whether  suceesafdUy,  or  other- 
wise, and  the  score,  if  any,  marked  up,  the  balls  are  placed  in 
the  same  manner  for  the  second  player,  and  after  he  is  out,  the 
first  player  resumes;  and  so  on  in  succession.  The  scores  of 
the  games  on  each  side  are  added  up  at  the  end  of  the  match, 
and  he  who  has  scored  most,  wins,  the  bets  being  generally 
regulated  by  the  number  of  points.  A  very  small  coin,  or 
imaginary  fraction  of  a  coin  betted  on  each  point,  will  make 
the  game  vary  sufficiently  for  speculation;  thus,  betting  a 
quarter  of  a  kreutzer  (viz.,  the  12th  part  of  a  penny)  the 
winner  of  a  single  game  398  wins  about  3  florins  (6  shflUngs) 
a  head  of  his  adversary,  or,  betting  a  single  kreutzer  (one- 
third  of  a  penny)  is  twenty-four  shillings  a  head  on  a  single 
game,  which,  unless  his  adversary  succ^ds  iivflcoring  a  com- 
plete game  also,  is  difficult  to  recover  in  scores  of  smalls 
amount,  which  usually  run  only  from  about  30  to  80  points. 

Odds  are  given  by  allowing  the  inferior  player  to  make  one, 
two,  or  three  faults  (Fehler)  in  the  game;  f.tf.,  missing  his 
ball,  or  his  stroke,  or  losing  his  own  ball,  so  mwaj  times  in 
the  game. 
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There  is  less  difficulty  in  playing  the  Pyramid  on  a  German 
table,  than  on  those  used  in  England,  the  pockets  being  cut 
into  the  table,  instead  of  being  bags  which  extend  beyond  it; 
so  that  in  the  case  of  two  cushioned  balls,  either  might  pocket 
the  other  by  a  straight  stroke,  which  on  our  tables  would  be 
next  to  impossible;  and,  indeed,  very  considerable  skill  would 
be  required  to  complete  the  game  of  898  on  such  a  table, 
without  some  practice  of  the  peculiar  style  of  game  required. 
The  great  art  consists  in  varying  the  stroke,  fiom  one  pocket 
to  another,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  filling  all,  the  player  usually 
keeping  the  ball  he  plays  with  nearly  stationary,  by  a  coup 
sec^  (t.  e.  striking  the  ball  very  low),  in  order  to  place  it  for 
the  next  stroke,  and  also  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  losing  hazard 
by  too  strong  play.  The  Pyramid  game  is  very  good  practice 
for  acquiring  a  variety  of  winning  strokes,  difficult  straight 
hazards,  &c.,  and  especially  for  pLicing  your  ball*. 

BAUSAGB  aAMB.    (SBButfl^^jpattie.) 

A  variety  of  the  Pyramid  game  was  much  in  vogue  a  few 
years  since  at  Vienna,  under  the  name  of  the  Wurst-partie,  or 
Sausage  Game,  so  named  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
mass  of  balls,  when  placed  for  the  first  stroke,  had  to  a  large 
sausage.  In  this  game  the  balls  ore  only  fifteen,  conse- 
quendy  two  are  to  be  placed  in  each  pocket,  instead  of  three, 
as  in  the  other  game.  The  marking  varies  accordingly. 
The  balls  at  the  commencement  of  each  game  are  arranged 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  cushion  to  the  red  spot,  by  means  of 
two  cues,  and  the  mass  is  then  broken  by  a  hard-played  ball 
from  the  baulk,  diagonally,  against  the  first  ball  of  the  mass. 
Tlie  game,  when  complete,  scores  64  points. 

Handicap  Sweepstakes. 

lliree  or  more  persons  can  play,  and  the  game  may  extend 
u>  any  number  of  points  agreed  upon.  Draw  lots  for  the 
order  of  starting.  The  red  ball  is  spotted.  No.  1  plays  first; 
No.  2  follows;  and  the  rest  in  rotation.  The  number  of 
points  made  by  the  player,  in  each  inning,  are  marked  upon 
the  date,  and  when  he  has  ceased'  to  score^  the  next  player 
<^numenees.  If  a  miss  be  made,  one  point  is  taken  from  the 
player's  score,  and  the  others  do  not  reap  any  further  ad- 

*  The  bftlU  used  in  the  Pyrunid  games  are  geneniUy  rather  iuaUer 
than  thoie  in  the  Carambole  gamea. 
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vantage.  Should  the  player  hole  his  ball  without  Btriking 
another,  he  loses  three  points.  When  the  balls  touch,  there  can- 
not be  any  score ;  they  must  in  such  case  be  broken,  the  red  ball 
spotted,  and  the  next  in  succession  plays.  Whatever  the  game 
maybe,  that  person  is  the  winner  whose  aggr^ate  amount  of  the 
scores  made  in  the  several  innings,  first  completes  the  number 
specified.  When  there  are  several  persons  desirous  of  occupy- 
ing the  table,  they  will  find  sweepstakes  very  amusing;  and  if 
in^or  plavers  receive  an  adequate  number  of  points  «ach 
person  can  have  a  fair  chance  of  winning.  At  Bnghton,  this 
method  of  amusing  many  persons  at  once,  is  very  popular;  and 
it  has  frequently  occurred,  that,  in  sweepstakes,  handicapped 
by  Mr.  Eentfield,  four  or  five  players  have  been  at  the  doee 
within  one  or  two  haxaxds  of  winning  the  game.  It  is  also 
very  attractive  to  spectators,  and  promotes  a  great  deal  (tf 
speculation  and  excitement. 

A  Match  op  Four. 
When  four  persons  play  this  game,  thirty-one  is  the  number 
played  for,  and  each  player  is  at  liberty  to  offer  his  partner 
advice,  unless  it  be  directly  stipulated  to  the  contrary.  The 
pocketing  of  your  ball,  whether  by  your  adversary's  winning 
nazard,  or  your  own  losing  hazaid,  or  two  misses  without  an 
intervening  hazard,  or  a  coup  put  out;  but  not  a  canon.  A 
player  must  have  played  one  stroke  before  he  can  be  put  out. 

The  Game  of  Three,  or  A  ul  Rot  ale. 

This  game  is  played  as  at  the  winning  and  losing  game,  by 
three  persons,  each  scoring  his  own  game. 

The  mode  of  playing  it  is  as  follows: — The  three  players 
string  for  the  lead.  'Die  ball  which  is  nearest  to  the  cushion 
has  &e  first  choice,  and  the  second  nearest,  the  second.  The 
one  that  has  to  lead  off,  plays,  the  second  follows,  playing 
with  the  other  white  baU.  Tbe  third  plays  widi  the  ball  the 
first  played  with,  the  first  with  the  ball  the  second  played 
with,  and  so  on,  each  taking  it  in  turn,  and  changing  the  balls 
alternately.  He  who  first  completes  the  score  wins  the  game; 
the  other  two  losing  a  game  each. 

All  forfeits,  such  as  misses,  coups,  &o»,  score  for  both  the 
adversaries.  If  the  two  adversaries  are  so  near  together  at  the 
dose  of  the  game,  that  the  forfeiture,  whatever  it  may  be 
makes  them  both  out,  he  whose  turn  it  was  to  play  next  wins 
the  game. 
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An  the  rules  of  the  winning  and  losing  game  are  to  be 
olMerved  at  this 

CHAPTER  IV. 
RULES,  DIRECTIONS,  AND  EXAMPLES 

FOB    PLATING    THE    TABIOUS    GAMES    OF    BILLIAKD8    DB- 
SCBIBED   IN   THE   PRECEDING   PAGES. 

OF  THE  WINNING  AND  LOSING  CABAMBOLE   GAME. 

As  the  winning  and  losing  carambole  is  now  the  established 
game,  and  all  others  are  regarded  merely  as  varieties,  it  takes 
precedence  in  this  division  of  the  work,  although  not  in  the 
order  of  its  chronology.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  conTenient 
for  the  sake  of  reference  to  the  rules  and  examples,  to  reverse 
the  order  of  several  of  the  varieties,  placing  them  rather 
according  to  their  claims  than  their  previous  numerical 
position. 

The  winning  and  losing  carambole  has  been  referred  to 
at  page  544.    We  now  proceed  to  give  the  details. 

Section  I. — Eules  and  JRegulaiiom. 

Of  Stbinging  fob  Lead. 

1.  The  game  is  to  commence  by  stringing  for  the  lead  and 
the  choice  of  balls.  The  player  must  place  his  ball  within 
the  striking  ring;  and,  if  his  adversary  require  it,  he  must 
stand  withm  the  limits  of  the  comer  of  the  table.  He  whose 
ball  rests  nearest  to  the  cushion,  at  the  baulk  end  of  the  table, 
wins  the  lead,  and  chooses  his  ball 

2.  If,  after  the  first  person  has  strung  for  the  lead,  his 
adversary  who  follows  him  should  make  his  ball  touch  the 
other,  he  loses  the  lead. 

3.  If  the  player  holes  his  own  ball,  either  in  stringing  or 
leading,  he  loses  the  lead*. 

4.  If  the  leader  follow  his  ball  with  either  mace  or  cue 
beyond  the  middle  pocket,  it  is  no  stroke :  and  if  his  adversary 
chooses,  he  may  require  him  to  lead  again. 

*  The  terms  to  hole  and  to  pockety  are  used  tndifferentlj,    and 
tbe  fame  thing* 
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Position  of  the  Ba.i.L8. 

5.  The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  the  farthest  of  the  two 
spots,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  (which  is  generally  within 
thirteen  inches  of  the  cushion). 

6.  When  either  of  the  white  balls  is  m  hand,  that  is,  has 
been  holed,  or  forced  off  the  table,  it  must  be  played  from  the 
striking  ring,  when  it  is  the  striker's  turn  to  play,  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  game.  The  ball,  it  may  be  obeenred, 
must  be  made  to  pass  the  line  by  a  regular  stroke,  and  not 
merely  be  laid  conveniently  witlun  the  baulk,  on  the  plea  of 
scoring  a  miss.  When  it  is  wished  to  place  the  ball  in  baulk, 
it  must  be  reverberated  from  one  of  the  cushions  outside  the 
line. 

7.  When  the  red  ball  has  been  holed  or  forced  over  the 
table,  it  must  be  replaced  on  the  same  spot  where  it  originally 
stood,  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  and  the  present  striker 
is  bound  to  see  it  thus  repla^d,  otherwise  he  can  win  no 
points  while  it  is  off  the  spot,  and  the  stroke  he  may  make  ii 
to  be  deemed  foul.  But  it  must  not  be  replaced  until  the 
balls  have  done  rolling,  as  the  stroke  is  not  finished  tOl  the 
baUs  stop. 

8.  After  the  adversary's  ball  is  off  the  table,  and  the  two 
remaining  balls  are  either  within  the  baulk  line  or  i^pon  it 
(then  called  line  balls),  they  are  ''in  baulk:"  and  the  ' 
must  play  from  the  ring  against  a  cushion  outside  the  bai 
as  to  occasion  his  ball  in  returning  to  hit  one  of  the  baUs 
baulk  (which  if  he  does  not,  he  loses  one  point ;  see  Pi 

9.  When  the  red  ball  is  pocketed,  or  off  the  table,  and  the 
on  which  it  should  stand  is  occupied  by  the  white  bell,  it  iuw«*    j 
be  placed  in  a  corresponding  situation  at  the  other  end  of  tlA 
table;  but  if  that  should  be  occupied  also  by  the  other  white  ^ 
ball,  it  must  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  immediately 
between  the  two  middle  pockets;  and  wherever  it  is  placed, 
there  it  must  remain,  until  it  be  played,  or  the  game  be 
over*. 

10.  If  a  ball  is  made  to  go  to  the  brink  of  a  pocket,  and  after 

*  It  IB  the  custom  of  some  billiard  rooms,  if  tlie  spot  be  oocapied  bf 
the  white  baU,  to  place  the  red  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  table;  but  it  u 
much  more  common  to  place  it  at  the  other  end;  beiidea,  the  aitnatioa  ii 
more  uniform. — Kentfidd* 
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sensibly  standing  still,  should  fall  into  it,  the  striker  wins 
nothing,  and  the  ball  must  be  p«t  on  the  same  brink  where  it 
stood,  before  the  adversary  makes  his  next  stroke;  and  should 
it  again  fall  into  the  pocket  at  the  instant  the  striker  has  played 
upon  his  ball,  and  before  it  touches,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
success  of  his  stroke,  the  striker's  and  the  adversary's  balls 
must  be  replaced  in  their  original  position,  oi  as  near  as  pos« 
sible  thereto,  and  the  striker  must  play  again. 

11.  If  the  marker,  or  a  bystander,  touch  either  of  the  balls, 
whether  it  be  running  or  not,  it  must  be  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  it  did  or  would  apparently  have  occupied. 

Mode  of  beckoning  the  Points. 

(  The  principle  of  calculation^  it  will  be  perceived,  is,  that  halU 
pocketed  off  the  white,  without  touching  the  red,  count  for  two, 
that  the  red^  or  the  halls  which  touch  it,  when  pocketed^  count 
for  three,  and  canons,  whether  off  white  or  red,  invariably  for 
two.) 

12.  If  the  striker  hits  both  the  red  and  his  adversary's  ball 
with  the  ball  he  played  with,  he  wins  two  points. — ^This  stroke 
is  called  a  canon. 

13.  If  the  striker  with  his  own  ball  holes  his  adversary's 
ball,  he  wins  two  points.  This  is  called  a  white  winning 
hazard. 

1 4.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  ball  off  his  adversary's  ball, 
he  wins  two  points.    This  is  called  a  white  losing  hazard. 

15.  If  the  striker  holes  the  red  ball,  he  wins  three  points. 
This  called  a  red  winning  hazard. 

16.  If  the  striker  holes. his  own  ball  off  the  red  ball,  be 
wins  three  points,  which  is  called  the  red  losing  hazard. 

17.  If  the  striker  holes  both  his  adversary's  and  the  red  ball, 
he  wins  five  points.  If,  by  playing  at  the  red  ball,  he  holef> 
his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  six  points. 

1 8.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  the  white  balls  first,  holes  both 
his  own  and  his  adversary's  baU,  he  wins  four  points.  And  if^ 
by  striking  at  the  red  ball  first,  he  should  hole  both  his  own 
and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  five  points: — three  for 
holing  his  own  ball  off  the  red,  and  two  for  holing  the  wh't6 
baU. 

19.  If  the  striker  plays  at  his  adversary's  ball  first,  and 

'2  o 
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should  hole  his  own  ball  and  the  red,  he  wins  fire  points:— 
two  for  holing  his  own  ball  off  the  white,  and  three  for  holing 
the  red  ball. 

20.  If  the  striker  plays  at  his  adversary's  balls,  and  holes  it, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  pockets  his  own  ball,  and  the  red,  he 
wins  seven  points : — ^two  for  holing  his  own  ball  off  ihe  white ; 
two  for  holing  his  adversary's  ball;  and  three  for  holing  the 
redbalL 

21 .  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  red,  and  holes  his  own  ball  off 
the  red,  and  the  red  ball,  and  his  adversarv*s,  by  the  same 
stroke,  he  wins  eight  points: — three  for  holing  hiis  own  ball 
off  the  red;  three  for  holing  llie  red  ball;  and  two  for  holing 
the  white  ball. 

22.  If  Uie  striker  makes  a  canon,  and  pockets  the  red  ball^ 
he  wins  five  points :— two  for  the  canon,  and  three  for  the 
red  hazard. 

23.  If  the  striker  canons,  and  holes  both  Uie  red  and  his 
adversary's  ball,  he  gains  seven  points: — ^two  for  the  canon; 
two  for  the  white :  'and  three  for  the  red  ball. 

24.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon,  by  striking  the  white 
ball  first,  and  should  hole  either  his  own  ball  or  his  adversaty's 
by  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  four  points: — two  for  the  canon, 
and  two  for  the  white  losing  hazard. 

25.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  by  striking  the  red  ba^ 
first,  and  by  the  same  stroke  should  pocket  his  own  ball,  he 
wins  five  points : — ^two  for  the  canon,  and  three  for  the  rec 
losing  ha^ird. 

26.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  white  ball  first,  and  should 
make  a  canon,  and  at  the  same  time  hole  his  own  and  his 
adversary's  ball,  he  wins  six  points :'— two  for  the  canon, 
and  two  for  each  white  hazaitl. 

27.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  red  ball  fint,  and  should 
canon,  and  by  the  same  stroke  hole  his  own  and  his  ad- 
versary's ball,  he  gains  seven  points:— ^o  for  the  canon* 
three  for  the  red  hajsard;  and  two  for  the  white  hazard. 

28.  If  the  striker  canons,  by  playing  first  at  the  white 
ball,  and  also  hole  his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  seven 
points: — ^two  for  the  canon;  two  for  the  white  losing  hazard; 
and  three  for  the  red  winning  hazard. 

29.  If  the  striker  canons  bv  striking  the  red  ball  first 
and  at  the  same  time  should  hole  his  own,  and  the  red  ball, 
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he  wins  eight  points: — ^two  for  the  canon;  three  for  the  red 
lodng,  and  three  for  the  red  winning  hazard. 

80.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  by  striking  the  white 
ball  first,  and  nhould  hole  his  own  ball,  and  his  adversary's, 
and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  nine  points:— -two  for  the  canon; 
two  for  each  of  the  white  hazards;  and  three  for  the  red 
hazard. 

31.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  by  striking  the  red  ball 
first,  and  by  the  same  stroke  should  hole  his  own  ball,  and 
the  red,  and  his  adversary's  white  ball,  he  eains  ten  points : 
—two  for  the  canon;  tliree  for  the  red  losing  hazard;  three 
for  the  red  winning  hazard;  and  two  for  the  white  winning 
hazard. 

32.  As  long  as  the  striker  can  make  points,  he  continues 
game,  imtil  he  ceases  to  count. 


Penalties. 

33.  If  the  striker  does  not  hit  his  adversary's  ball,  he  loses 
one  point;  if  by  the  same  strokes  he  pockets  his  own  ball,  he 
loses  three  points  (that  is  to  say,  his  adversary  scores  so  many 
points)  and  the  lead*.     This  is  called  a  coup. 

34.  If  the  striker  happens  to  force  either  of  the  balls  off 
the  table,  any  points  made  by  it  do  not  count,  and  he  loses  the 
lead.  If  a  ball  lodges  on  the  top  of  a  cushion  or  springs  from 
the  table  and  strikes  one  of  the  players,  or  a  bystander,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  falling  on  the  floor,  it  must  be  considered 
as  off  the  table. 

35.  If  the  striker  forces  his  own  or  either  of  the  other  ball 
Over  the  table,  after  having  made  a  canon  or  hazard,  ht 
gains  nothing  by  the  points  he  would  otherwise  have  obtained, 
uid  loses  the  lead;  and  his  adversary  may,  if  he  chooses, 
play  on  without  breaking  the  baUs. 

36.  If  the  striker  wiSiUy  forces  his  own  ball  off  the  tabic 

*  Wh«n  the  Btriker  giyes  his  adverecuy  a  point,  by  missing  intentionally, 
it  is  sometimes  required  that  he  pass  his  ball  beyond  the  middle  pocket ; 
or  in  the  case  of  his  adversary  having  the  baulk,  that  he  pass  both  the 
other  balls  by  playing  brioole;  bat  these  are  rules  now  seldom  en- 
forced. 

P  o2 
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without  btriking  another  ball,  he  loses  three  points;  but  if  the 
ball  goes  over  by  accident,  he  loses  one  point  only  for  the  miss*. 
«37.  If  the  striker,  in  the  act  of  striking,  touches  his  balL 
and  make  his  mace  or  cue  go  over  or  past  it,  he  loses  one 
point. 

38.  If  the  striker's  ball  is  over  the  pocket,  and  he  should,  in 
the  act  of  striking,  miss  it,  but  in  drawing  his  cue  back  should 
knock  it  into  the  pocket,  he  loses  three  points,  this  being  a 
coup. 

39.  Whoever  proposes  to  break  the  balls,  and  his  adversarj 
agrees  to  it,  the  person  who  made  the  proposal  loses  tb€ 
lead. 

40.  If  the  striker  interrupts  the  course  of  his  own  ball,  when 
it  is  nmning  towards  a  pocket,  after  having  made  a  miss,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  marker  that  it  would  have  been  a  coup, 
that  is,  have  entered  the  pocket,  had  it  not  been  interrupted, 
he  loses  three  points. 

41.  If  the  striker  interrupt,  stop,  or  put  his  adversary's  ball 
out  of  its  course,  when  running  towards  or  into  a  pocket,  he 
is  subjected  to  the  same  forfeiture. 

42.  If,  after  the  striker  has  played,  the  adversary  should  ob- 
struct or  accelerate  the  running  of  the  balls  in  any  way,  it  is  at 
the  striker's  option  to  make  it  a  foul  stroke  and  break  the 
balls,  or  have  them  replaced. 

43.  He  who  blows  upon  a  ball  when  running,  makes  the 
stroke  foul ;  and  if  his  own  ball  was  running  towards  a  pocket, 
or  near  a  pocket,  and  he  is  seen  by  his  adversary  to  blow  upon 
it,  he  loses  two  points. 

44.  If  after  the  striker  has  made  a  canon  or  a  hazard,  he 
takes  up  the  ball,  thinking  the  game  is  over,  the  adversary  ha^ 
the  option  of  breaking  the  balls,  or  having  them  replaced. 

45.  If  after  the  striker  has  made  a  miss,  or  a  coup,  he  takes 
up  a  ball,  supposing  the  game  to  be  over,  he  loses  the  game. 

46.  If  after  the  striker  has  made  a  miss  or  a  coup,  the  ad- 
versaiy,  thinking  the  game  is  over,  takes  up  a  ball,  he,  (the  last 
striker)  may  have  the  balls  replaced  as  they  were,  or  break  the 
balls. 

*  To  a  person  conTeraant  with  the  g^ame,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  thin; 
to  discern  whether  a  ball  is  forced  over  the  table  wilfiillj  or  not;  and  it   ' 
would  be  severe  upon  the  striker  to  be  compelled  to  lose  three  points  for 
what  maj  be  the  fauH  of  the  tabte 
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47.  If  after  the  striker  has  made  a  canon  or  hazard,  the  ad- 
versary thinking  the  game  is  over  when  it  is  not,  takes  up  a 
ball  (whether  running  or  not)   he  loses  the  game. 

Foul  Strokes, 

48.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  it  is  deemed  a 
foul  stroke. 

'  49.  If  the  striker,  after  having  made  a  hazard  or  canon, 
should  move  either  of  the  balls  which  remain  upon  the  table, 
the  stroke  is  deemed  foul. 

50.  If  a  player,  in  the  act  of  striking,  touch  his  baU  with 
the  instrument  twice,  the  stroke  is  deemed  foul. 

51.  If  the  striker^s  ball  be  in  hand,  and  the  other  two  balls 
witbin  the  baulk,  and  should  he  either  by  accident  or  design, 
strike  one  or.  both  of  them,  without  first  playing  out  of  the 
baulk,  the  adversary  has  the  option  of  letting  die  balls  remain 
as  they  are,  and  scoring  a  miss,— of  having  the  balls  replaced 
in  their  original  position,  and  scoring  a  miss,— of  making  the 
striker  play  the  stroke  over  again,— -or  of  making  it  a  foul 
stroke,  and  breaking  the  balls*. 

52.  If  the  striker  should  accidentally  touch  or  move  his 
own  ball,  without  intending  at  the  time  to  make  a  stroke,  he 
loses  no  point;  but  the  adversary  may  put  the  ball  back  in 
the  place  where  it  stood.  Should  it  not  be  replaced  before  the 
stroke  is  made,  the  adversary  may  claim  a  foul  stroke. 

53.  If  the  dtriker*s  ball  be  in  hand,  and  he  play,  at  a  cushion 
within  the  baulk,  in  order  to  strike  a  ball  that  is  out  of  it, 
it  is  a  foul  stroke. 

54.  No  one  has  a  right  to  take  up  or  otherwise  move  a 
ball,  without  permission  of  the  adversary.  And  if  in  the 
course  of  the  game,  a  person  take  up  a  ball,  supposing  it  to 
be  in  hand,  the  adversary  may  break  the  balls,  or  have  them 
replaced  to  his  own  satifldGaction. 

*  BreakiDg  the  balls  is  to  take  them  all  off  the  table,  place  the  red  on 
its  spot,  and  for  both  parties  to  begin  again  from  the  baulk. 

At  first  sight  this  would  appear  a  harsh  rule,  with  a  heavy  penalty  an- 
nexed to  it ;  but  perhaps  the  adverse  party  may  have  laid  his  plans  with 
skill,  and  he  must  not,  therefore,  have  them  unfairly  frustrated  with  im- 
punity. Besides  care  muJ^  be  taken  that  the  adversary  be  not  a  sufferer 
by  the  unfair  play«  or  blunders,  of  the  stiiker. 
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55.  If  either  of  the  players,  in  the  act  of  striking,  happens 
to  move  his  own,  the  adversary's,  or  the  red  ball,  from  the 
place  it  occupied  on  the  table,  the  stroke  is  deemed  fouL 

56.  If  the  striker's  ball  be  close  to  the  ball  he  plays  at,  and  he 
plays  the  stroke  with  the  point  of  the  cue,  it  is  &ir ;  but  if  he 
plays  it  with  the  butt-end,  the  marker  must  decide  whether  it 
be  foul  or  fair*. 

57.  If  the  striker  plays  upon  a  baU  which  is  still  running, 
the  stroke  is  considered  foul. 

58.  Whoever  stops  a  baU  when  nmning,  either  with  the 
hand,  the  instrument  with  which  he  plays,  or  otherwise,  looes 
the  lead,  if  his  adversary  does  not  like  the  ball  he  has  to  play 
at  the  next  stroke. 

59.  K  the  striker,  after  having  made  a  hazard,  or  canoir, 
interrupts  or  alters  the  course  of  his  own  ball,  the  stroke  is 
foul ;  and  he  cannot  score  any  of  the  points  he  may  have  thus 
made. 

60.  If  the  striker  plays  with  both  feet  off  the  ground,  the 
stroke  is  deemed  foul. 

61.  Whoever  strikes  the  table  when  the  ball  is  nmning, 
makes  the  stroke  foul. 

62.  If  the  striker  throws  his  mace  or  cue  upon  the  table, 
so  as  to  baulk  his  adversary,  he  causes  him  to  make  a  foul 
stroke. 

63.  If  the  striker,  in  playing  a  stroke,  should  make  his 
mace  or  cue  touch  both  balls  at  the  same  time,  it  is  deemed  a 
foul  stroke,  and  if  discovered  by  his  adversary,  he  wins  no- 
thing for  any  points  he  may  make,  by  the  stroke,  and  his 
adversary  may  break  or  part  the  balls. 

64.  Ail  misses  to  be  given  with  the  point  of  the  cue,  and  the 
ball  struck  only  once ;  if  otherwise  given,  the  adversary  may 
claim  it  as  a  foul  stroke,  and  enforce  the  penalty,  or  may 
make  the  striker  play  the  stroke  over  again,  or  have  the  ball 
or  balls  replaced  where  they  stood. 

65.  Whenever  a  foul  stroke  is  made,  it  is  at  the  option  of 
the  adversary  either  to  break  the  balls,  and  play  from  the 
strikiog  ring,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  or  if  the  balls 
happen  to  be  in  a  favourable  position  for  himself^  to  sufier 

*  N.B. — ^The  principle  which  ought  to  goyem  the  dedmon  of  the  marker 
in  such  a  case  is  this,  namely,  that  the  strikd^'i  butt  most  quit  his  baU 
before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  other  balL 
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the  precedmg  striker  to  score  the  points  he  may  have  made ; 
iirhich  the  marker  is  obliged  to  do,  in  every  case  where  the 
balls  are  not  broken* 

Or  Bystanders 

66.  The  adversary  only,  and  not  a  bystander,  is  bound 
to  see  that  the  striker  plays  fair,  which  if  he  neglect  to  do, 
the  striker  wins  all  the  points  he  may  have  made  by  that  par- 
ticular stroke,  and  the  marker  is  obliged  to  score  Uiem. 

67.  No  person  has  a  right  to  proclaim  whether  a  stroke  be 
fisur  or  foul  imtil  asked,  unless  they  are  playing  a  four  match ; 
and  in  that  case  none  but  the  player  and  his  partner  have  a 
light  to  ask  it.  And  no  person,  except  the  adversary,  has  a 
right  to  inform  the  striker  that  he  has  played,  or  is  about  to 
play,  with  the  wrong  ball. 

68.  Should  a  dispute  arise  between  the  players  concerning 
the  Mmess  of  a  stroke,  the  marker  alone  is  authorized  to 
decide  the  question,  and  from  his  decision  there  is  no  appeal : 
but  if,  through  inattention,  he  happen  to  be  incompetent  to 
make  the  required  decision,  he  should  inquire  the  parti- 
culars of  the  case  from  disinterested  bystanders,  and,  upon 
demanding  silence,  should  go  round  the  table  to  each  person 
separately,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  ask  if  he  has  any 
bet  depending  thereon,  if  he  imderstands  the  game,  and  the 
nature  of  the  dispute  then  in  question.  And  Uie  majority  of 
the  disinterested  company  present  may  decide  the  dispute. 
But  no  person  has  any  right  to  interfere  until  appealed  to  by 
one  or  both  players. 

MiSCELLANEOTTS. 

69.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  and  a  canon  or 
hazard  be  made  thereby,  the  adversary  may  have  the  balls 
broken;  but  if  nothing  be  made  by  the  stroke,  he  (the  adver- 
sary) may  take  his  choice  of  balls  the  next  stroke,  and  with 
the  ball  he  chooses  he  must  continue  to  play  until  the  game 
is  over.  But  the  pla3ring  with  the  wrong  ball  must  be  dis- 
covered before  the  next  stroke  is  played,  otherwise,  no  penalty 
attaches  to  it. 

*  Bnforcing  the  penalty  for  «  fuuJ  stroke  ii  entirdy  at  the  option  of 
the  adversary. 


70.  If  the  adversary  does  not  see  the  striker  ^y  wi^  the 
yrrong  ball,  or  seeing  it,  does  not  choose  to  enforce  the  penalty, 
Ihe  marker  is  bound  to  score  all  the  points  that  may  have 
been  made  by  the  stroke. 

71.  If  a  player,  in  die  act  of  striking^  is  baffled  or  impeded 
in  his  stroke  by  his  adversary  or  a  spectator,  he  has  a  right  to 
recommence  his  stroke. 

72.  If  the  striker,  in  attempting  to  make  a  stroke,  does  not 
touch  his  bkU,  it  is  no  stroke. 

73.  If  the  striker  in  taking  aim  moves  his  ball,  so  as  to  strike 
the  ball  he  is  playing  at,  without  intending  to  strike  it,  it  is  a 
stroke,  and  must  pass  as  such,  unless  the  adversary  chooses  to 
let  him  play  the  stroke  over  again. 

74.  If  the  striker,  in  the  act  of  striking  moves  his  ball  ever 
so  little,  it  is  a  stroke. 

76.  If  the  striker's  ball  be  in  hand,  and  he  in  playing  fix>m  the 
baidk,  should  move  his  ball  in  the  act  of  striking,  it  is  a  stroke, 
although  the  ball  should  not  go  out  of  the  baulk;  but  the 
adversary  may  if  he  chooses,  compel  him  to  play  the  stroke 
over  again. 

76.  If  a  ball  is  found  to  have  been  changed  during  the 
course  of  the  game,  and  it  is  not  known  by  which  player,  the 
game  must  be  played  out  with  the  baUs  as  they  then  are,  even 
though  only  two  strokes  may  have  been  nuule  before  the 
mistake  is  discovered. 

77.  He  who  leaves  the  game  before  it  is  finished,  and  will 
not  play  it  out,  loses  the  game,  although  he  may  only  have 
made  one  stroke. 

78.  If  a  person  agrees  to  play  with  the  cue,  he  is  obliged 
to  play  with  it  during  the  whole  of  the  game  or  the  match ; 
but  if  no  agreement  has  been  previously  made,  he  may  at 
any  time  change  it  for  the  mace,  and  vice  versa:  neither 
party,  in  such  case,  having  any  right  to  object  to  either  mace 
or  cue  being  played  with  in  the  said  match.  But  when  the 
parties  agree  to  play  mace  against  cue,  the  mace  player  has 
no  right  to  use  a  cue,  nor  has  the  cue  player  any  right  to  use 
a  mace,  without  permission  from  his  adversary. 

79.  When  a  person  agrees  to  play  with  a  cue,  he  m\isi 
play  every  ball  within  his  reach  with  the  point  thereof;  and 
if  he  agrees  to  play  with  the  butt  of  the  ctfe,  he  has  no  right 
at  any  time   to  play  with  the  point,   without  permission. 
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Also,  when  the  parties  agree  to  play  point  and  point  of  the 
cue,  neither  of  them  has  any  right  to  use  the  butt,  during  the 
match,  without  permission ;  but  every  person  who  plays  with 
a  cue  may  when  he  thinks  proper  use  a  long  one,  and  in 
some  cases  he  may  play  with  the  point  of  a  long  cue  to  great 
advantage. 

80.  With  regard  to  betting. — ^Each  person  who  proposes 
a  bet,  should  be  very  cautious  to  name  the  precise 
sum;  and  also  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  offer  a 
bet  when  the  striker  has  taken  his  aim,  or  is  going  to  strike, 
lest  it  may  disturb  or  interrupt  him;  and  no  bet  ought  to  be 
proposed  on  any  stroke,  that  may  have  any  tendency  to  influ- 
ence or  lessen  the  judgment  of  the  player. — If  A  proposes  a 
bet  which  is  accepted  by  B,  it  must  be  confirmed  by  A,  other- 
wise it  is  no  bet. — If  any  bets  are  laid  on  the  hazard,  and  the 
striker  should  lose  the  game  by  a  miss  at  the  stroke  in  ques- 
tion, it  cannot  be  a  hazard :  uie  game  being  out  by  a  miss. 
In  all  cases  those  who  bet  are  to  abide  by  me  determination 
of  the  players,  and  the  betters  have  a  right  to  demand  their 
money,  when  their  game  is  over,  to  prevent  disputes*. 

81.  Every  person  ought  to  be  very  attentive,  and  listen  for 
the  stroke,  before  he  opens  the  door  of  a  billiard-room. 

82.  The  striker  has  a  right  to  command  his  adversary  not 
to  stand  facing  him  or  near  him,  so  as  to  annoy  or  molest  him 
in  his  stroke. 

83.  Each  party  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  game,  and  his 
adversary  has  no  right  to  answer  any  questions;  as— If  the 
ball  be  close? — 1£  he  touch  the  ball?  &c.  &c.  These  and 
other  similar  circumstances  the  player  is  to  discover  himself. 

84.  The  marker  should  be  care&l  to  make  those  persons 
who  do  not  play,  stand  from  the  table,  and  give  room  for  the 
players  to  pass  freely  round. 

85.  Those  who  play,  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  and 
attentive  to  their  strokes,  when  any  bets  are  depending 
thereon;  but  even  should  they  play  carelessly,  the  bets  must 
in  every  case  be  decided  by  the  event  of  their  strokes. 

*  With  regard  to  betting,  we  may  here  take  occasion  to  obaerre  that 
players  in  the  least  degree  nervous  should  never  bank  themselves  for  a 
stake  which  can  make  them  feel  anxious.  The  best  players  are  apt  to  be 
disturbed  in  their  play  by  the  excitement  occasioned,  and  inferior  players 
have  been  known  to  be  t^uite  pi*ostr&led  by  it,  and  even  to  have  fainted 
away. 
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86.  No  person  has  any  right  to  chalk  or  otherwise  mark  the 
cushions  or  table,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  angles. 

87.  No  person  has  any  right  to  discover  to  the  player  in 
what  manner  he  may  pky  his  ball  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
This  is  often  done  by  signs,  winks,  and  various  gestures;  ukd 
when  discovered  by  the  adversary,  he  may  prevent  the  striker 
from  scoring  the  points  he  may  have  made  by  the  stroke. 
Neither,  after  a  stroke  has  been  played,  hath  any  one  a  right 
to  detect  any  error  the  striker  may  have  committed,  as  a 
stroke  of  the  same  kind  may  occur  repeatedly  in  the  same 
game. 

SECTION  XL 

GENEEAIi  IkSTBUCTIONS*. 

1 .  After  having  strung  for  lead,  in  playing  first,  if  the  match 
be  pretty  equal,  and  no  considerable  odds  arc  given,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  miss  the  red  ball  intentionally,  and  lay  yourself  in 
the  baulk,  about  midway  between  the  striking  ring  and  one  of 
the  side  cushions,  in  an  advantageous  position,  to  enable  you  to 
take  advantage  of  any  hazard  your  adversary  may  leave  after 
the  succeeding  stroke :  but  if  you  give  considerable  odds,  then 
bring  the  red  ball  into  the  baulk,  in  such  a  way,  as  either 
to  double  it  into  the  comer  pocket,  or  failing  in  this,  to 
leave  it  at  some  distance  from  it.  This  is  to  be  effected  by 
placing  your  ball  at  one  extremity  of  the  ring,  and  striking  a 
high  stroke  fuU  upon  the  red  ball,  with  a  strength  just  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  recede  a  little  frx)m  the  cushion,  when  brought 
to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  by  which  you  will  leave  your  own 
ball  near  to  the  side  cushion  at  the  top.  Avoid  placing 
it  close  to  the  cushion,  as  the  adversary,  taking  advantage  of 
your  crippled  position,  might  play  for  a  score  that  he  would 
not,  under  other  circumstances,  have  attempted.  Many  make 
it  their  object  to  bring  both  baUs  into  the  baulk,  by  playing  a 
half  ball  strong  upon  the  red;  but  this  is  too  hazardous  to  be 
generally  attempted,  as  its  £ulure  must  in  every  case  be  at- 
tended with  the  utmost  risk.     It  is  possible  for  the  striker  to 

*  These  tre,  with  acarcely  an  ezoeption,  White's  dircctioiis,  and  iBcal- 
cate  the  policy  of  leaving  no  chance  whatever  to  yonr  advenary ;  hot  they 
are  oreratrained,  and  a  player  who  followed  them  rig;idly,  would  be  as 
little  likely  to  reoeive  pleasure  in  the  game  as  to  afford  it  to  his  anUffo- 

Bist.— a.  O.  B. 
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pocket  the  red  ball  off  the  spot;  and  Mr.  Pratt  can  generally 
accomplish  this  feat,  and  has  taught  it  to  others  successfully; 
but  it  is  a  very  hazardous  stroke,  and  failure  would  be  very 
likely  to  leave  the  balls  in  a  dangerous  position. 

2.  If  you  are  second  player,  and  your  adversary  has  previ- 
ously given  amiss,  and  brought  his  ball  into  the  baulk,  endea- 
vour so  to  lay  your  own  and  the  red  ball  that  he  may  obtain 
QO  points  at  the  succeeding  stroke.  This  is  most  effectually 
done  by  striking  half  a  ball  gently  on  the  red,  so  as  to  bring 
it,  after  recoiling  from  the  top  cushion,  almost  close,  about 
midway  between  the  middle  and  top  pockets;  and  your  own 
ball,  in  consequence,  nearly  in  the  same  position,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  table:  but  if  by  his  first  stroke  he  has 
brought  the  red  ball  into  the  baulk,  and  left  himself  above  the 
middle  pocket,  and  in  such  a  situation  as  to  afford  you  no 
losing  hazard,  then  carry  his  ball  gently  towards  the  cor- 
ner pocket,  so  as  to  lay  it  close  under  the  cushion,  if  you  fail 
in  your  attempt  to  hole  it. 

3.  In  playing  bricole*  (from  the  cushion),  in  order  to  strike 
a  ball  situated  m  the  baulk,  remember  the  axiom  that  *'the 
angle  of  reflexion  will  always  equal  the  anele  of  incidence.'' 
Fig.  .27,  and  28,  are  diagrams  representmg  the  different 
angles,  which  more  especially  reqiure  the  attention  of  the 
striker.  From  these,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  in  such  cases,  there 
are  two  modes  of  playing ;  1 .  To  strike  at  the  top  cushion, 
in  order  to  make  the  stroke  by  one  simple  reverberation;  2. 
To  direct  the  ball  to  the  comer  or  side  cushion,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  twice  reverberated,  and  enter  the  baulk  obliquely: 
the  former  is  the  safer  and  easiest,  the  latter  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous in  certain  situations  of  the  balls,  as  it  enables  the 
striker  to  canon  imder  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances. 
In  every  case  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  one  caution, 
namely,  to  play  with  sufEcient  strength  to  bring  your  ball 
out  of  the  reach  of  your  adversary,  if  you  fail  in  l£e  object  of 
the  stroke. 

4.  Never  make  a  stroke  without  some  object  in  view,  as  by 
so  doing,  you  may  leave  incalculable  advantages  to  your  ad- 
versary. This  is  a  fault  with  most  yoimg  players;  they  ssnke 
the  balls  at  random,  and  depend  more  upon  the  chances  of  the 

*  '*  Playing  back,"  as  the  modem  phrase  goes. 
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table  than  their  own  foreaight:  a  fortunate  hazard  left  after  a 
random  stroke  of  this  description,  leaves  the  game  open,  and 
often  leads  the  way  to  a  series  of  losses;  for  a  skilful  play«T 
will  not  only  make  the  points  he  more  immediately  plays  for, 
but  will  endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  lay  the  balls  in  such  a 
position,  as  to  ensure  himself  a  hazard  the  next  stroke. 

5.  Always  choose  that  mode  of  play  by  which  you  have  a 
chance  of  gaining  most  points,  provided  you  can  do  so  with- 
out risk;  but  if  you  are  diffident  of  your  own  ability,  or  ftom 
the  situation  of  the  adversary,  it  is  probable  that  the  conse- 
quence of  a  failure  would  be  a  certain  hazard  in  his  favour,  either 
decline  the  chance  altogether,  and  lay  the  balls  safe,  or  make 
that  stroke  which  seems  mOst  suie  and  easy. 

6.  When  the  balls  are  situated  so  disadvantageously,  as  to 
leave  no  probability  of  your  scoring  off  of  them,  let  it  be  your 
object  to  lay  your  adversary  in  such  a  part  of  the  table,  that 
he  also  may  make  no  point;  namely,  either  close  to  the  cushion, 
or  out  of  any  favourable  angle. — ^That  player  will  be,  csBteris 
paribus,  invariably  most  successful,  who  defends  his  game  with 
the  greatest  address. 

7.  Whenever  your  adversary's  ball  is  off  the  table,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  just  pocketed,  sacrifice  every  doubtful 
hazard  to  the  object  of  bringing  both  balls  into  baulk. 

8.  Never  play  at  your  adversary  when  he  is  dose  under  the 
cushion.  It  is  always  better  in  this  case  to  choose  the  red  ball, 
and  if  you  despair  of  scoring  upon  it,  to  lay  it  for  a  hazard  in 
that  part  of  the  table  most  distant  from  where  your  adversary 
is  situated;  for  if  he  miss  in  consequence  of  his  disadvan- 
tageous position,  you  have,  by  this  means,  a  chance  of  gaining 
four  points;  if  he  strike  either  ball,  there  are  five  chances  to 
one  you  lose  nothing  by  the  stroke,  provided  the  balls  have 
been  Liid  properly. 

9.  Never  play  at  the  Ted  ball  when  your  adversary's  ball  is 
near  in,  without  you  have  a  certain  hazard  or  canon  before  you. 
Under  such  cirpimistances,  if  the  white  ball  afford  no  favour- 
able hazard,  it  is  more  advisable  to  drop  it  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  table,  so  as  either  to  make  it  in  the  comer 
pocket,  or  lay  it  close  under  the  cushion. 

10.  When  you  are  ahead  in  the  game,  play  at  the  white  ball, 
in  every  cawi  in  which  the  red  presents  no  tolerably  certain 
hazard ;  and  in  playing  at  your  adversary's  ball,  always  have 
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tvro  objects  in  view;  first,  to  make  the  desired  points;  and, 
secondly,  to  lay  your  own  ball  safe,  if  you  happen  to  fail.  On 
the  contrary,  when  you  are  backward  in  the  game,  and  a 
tolerable  red  hazard  presents  itself,  it  will  be  right  to  prefer  it 
to  the  white.  The  propriety  of  this  caution  is  obvious,  for 
the  red  ball  being  uie  common  object  of  both  players,  it  is 
two  to  one  you  leave  a  hazard,  if  you  don't  succeed  in  scoring; 
whereas,  in  playing  with  a  due  degree  of  caution  at  your  ad- 
versary, the  chances  are  more  than  equal  that  you  leave  no- 
thing for  him,  if  you  fail  to  obtain  the  desired  object. 

11.  Never  vary  your  mode  of  striking  by  using  the  high  or 
low  strokes,  without  the  necessity  of  domg  so  be  obvious ;  for 
by  frequent  needless  strokes  of  this  kind,  you  run  the  risk, 
either  of  missing  your  cue,  or  striking  the  ball  ineffectually ; 
for  a  considerable  degree  of  dexterity  is  required,  in  such 
cases,  to  prevent  it  acquiring  an  uneven  motion,  or  assum- 
ing an  unfavourable  position.  The  cases  which  more  especi- 
aUy  make  it  requisite  to  strike  imder  the  centre  of  the  ball, 
are,  1st,  llie  position  of  the  balls  being  such  as  to  render  the 
common  mode  of  striking  insufficient  for  obtaining  the 
desired  end :  such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  losing  hazards, 
when  the  pocket  and  the  two  balls  form  less  than  a  right  angle ; 
as  also  of  canons,  when  the  three  balls  are  in  a  siimlar 
relative  position :  2dly,  When  it  is  desirable  to  use  only  a 
gentle  strength,  with  the  design  either  of  keeping  the  batdk,  or 
retaining  the  balls  above  or  below  the  middle  pockets,  at  the 
same  time  that  you  attempt  to  make  a  losing  hazard  in  the 
comer  pocket ;  for  an  inconsiderable  degree  of  strength  thus 
employed,  will  be  found  adequate  to  a  forcible  stroke  made  in 
the  common  way  of  playing. — ^The  chief  design  of  striking 
over  the  centre,  is  to  make  Sie  balls  follow  each  other  into  a 
pocket,  or  to  effect  canons  under  circumstances  where  only  an 
mconsiderable  deviation  from  the  straight  line  is  required. 

12.  Although  you  may  be  greatly  ahead  in  the  game,  never 
strike  at  the  wrong  ball  by  way  of  experiment,  nor  otherwise 
play  carelessly ;  supposing  it  impossible  for  your  adversary  to 
get  up  with  you :  for  by  an  unlucky  stroke  on  your  part,  he 
may  even  win  the  game,  although  previously  imder  the  most 
adverse  drcumstanoes.  There  are  so  many  accidental  chances 
in  the  game  of  billiards,  that  it  should  never  be  considered  as 
certain,  until  the  whole  number  of  points  are  actually  made. 
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13.  When  you  are  dose  under  a  cuahion,  or  otkerwiae 
situated  so  unmvoorably  as  to  despair  of  scoring,  and  j<m  nm 
the  risk  of  leawig  the  balls  to  a  disadvantage  by  the  attempC 
if  there  is  little  probability  of  your  adrersary's  making  ibe 
red  hazard  at  his  next  stroke,  it  will  be  better,  in  all  cases,  to 
give  an  advantageous  miss,  than  to  nm  the  chance  of  misagng 
unintentionally,  and  thereby  leaving  a  hazard  or  canon ;  and 
do  not  be  deterred  from  tms,  by  Uie  circumstance  of  your 
adversary  being  ahead  of  the  gan^e.  It  is  good  play  in  many 
cases,  thus  to  give  him  a  miss,  when  he  even  wants  two  only 
of  being  up.  Your  opponent,  obliged  to  pl&y  from  a 
cramped  position,  will,  in  all  probability,  leave  a  good  break. 

14.  Never  be  too  solicitous  about  making  canons  in  un- 
toward situations  of  the  balls,  as  by  vain  attempts,  you  ran 
the  risk  of  leaving  advantages  to  your  adversary.  On  the 
contrary  a  canon  sometimes  made  nappily  imder  particular 
circimistances,  where  there  are  future  objects  in  view,  is  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  successes,  and  gives  a  turn  to  the  game  in 
your  &vour. 

15.  Never  play  for  the  losing  hazard  when  by  so  doing  you 
must  leave  your  adversary  the  baulk ;  for  in  this  case  you  are 
likely,  in  the  end,  to  lose  more  points  than  you  have  gained 
by  the  stroke  :  in  the  first  place,  a  probable  miss  from  the 
cushion,  and  afterwards,  perhaps,  the  red  hazard. 

16.  Never  make  the  white  tvirmmg  hazard  when  the  balls 
afford  any  other  mode  of  scoring^  unless  you  will  be  enabled 
to  make  a  baulk  by  your  succeeding  stroke.  It  is  always  bet- 
ter to  have  three  balls  upon  the  table  than  two  ;  and  by  pock- 
eting the  white  ball  when  the  red  ball  is  situated  unfavourably 
for  a  baulk  or  hazard,  you  give  to  the  adversary  an  important 
advantage  in  his  having  the  striking  ring  to  play  frt>m. 

17.  Whenever  you  hole  your  adversary's  ball,  and  the  red 
ball  remains  upon  or  near  the  spot,  and  you  are  doubtful  of 
making  the  red  hazard,  either  give  a  miss,  and  lay  your  ovm 
ball  in  an  advantageous  part  of  the  baulk ;  or  endeavour  to 
make  a  baulk  by  slxiking  both  balls  into  it ;  or  to  bring  the  red 
ball  within  the  striking  line,  and  leave  your  own  at  the  top 
of  the  table ;  or  to  part  the  balls  as  directed  in  Obs.  2.  The 
choice  of  one  or  other  of  these,  will  depend  upon  the  position 
you  occupy  on  the  table. 

18.  Always  mark  well  the  position  of  the  balls  befbrp  yon 
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strike,  and  consider  the  course  which  the  ball  you  are  striking 
will  take  after  the  completion  of  the  stroke,  and  so  regulate 
tbe  strength,  as  to  bring  the  latter  either  near  a  pocket,  or  in 
a  fiivourable  position  for  a  canon.  No  circumstance  connected 
with  the  game  is  so  essential  to  success,  as  a  judicious  antici- 
pation of  the  position  the  balls  will  assume  after  contact,  and 
the  probable  consequences  of  every  stroke. 

19.  Be  cautious  how  you  play  for  a  red  hazard  in  any 
pocket  to  which  your  adversary  may  happen  to  be  near,  and 
always  use  strength  enough  to  bring  the  ball  away  if  you  fsdl 
to  pocket  it,  otherwise  he  will  obtain  an  almost  certain  hazard. 

20.  Never  suffer  the  red  ball  to  remain  near  a  pocket,  unless 
you  have  a  dead  winning  hazard  upon  your  adversary's  ball ; 
and  if  you  are  off  the  table  in  consequence  of  having  been 
pocketed,  and  the  red  ball  is  situated  near  one  of  the  baulk 
pockets,  play  at  the  red  hazard  bricole,  notwithstanding  you 
may  have  a  tolerable  losing  hazard  upon  the  white. 

21.  In  playing  white  winning  hazards,  use  a  gentle  strength, 
in  order  to  leave  the  white  ball  near  to  the  cushion,  if  you  do 
not  pocket  it.  In  playing  red  winning  hazards,  use  a  strength 
sufficient  to  bring  the  red  ball  away  fi:^m  the  pocket. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  strength  is  far  more  advantageous  in  billiard 
playing  than  the  most  dexterous  hazard  striking. 


Section  Ill,-~^elect  Examples  in  the  Winnuig  and  Losing 
Carambole  Game. 

Having  laid  down  the  orders  to  be  observed  in  the  game, 
and  the  rules  and  cautions  necessary  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
player,  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  present  to  the  reader  a 
coUection  of  practical  diagrams,  representing  various  positions 
w^iich  the  balls  are  Uable  to  assume ;  and  under  each,  point 
out  the  most  judicious  mode  of  play:  in  doing  which,  it  will 
be  expedient,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  those  cases  which 
are  either  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  or  for  other  reasons 
more  particularly  require  the  atteution  of  the  learner,  and 
afterwards  to  speak  of  those  which  are  more  rare,  or  require 
a  greater  degree  of  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
player. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES. 

In  the  foUiming  Diagrams,  the  Figures  equ8U}r  denote  the  order  cf  the 
Cases,  as  well  as  the  striker's  hall,  unless  where  the  contrary  is  stated* 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  41.     Case  1. 
A  fnll  ball  winning  hazard  npon 

b,  in  the  pocket  e. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 

c,  in  the  pocket  d. 

Pocket  the  adversary's  ball  and 
make  a  baulk. 

Fig.  41.     Case  2. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 
b,  in  the  pocket  d. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  c,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  4  ball  upon 
ite  left  side. 

Whether  c  be  the  adversary's  or 
the  red  ball,  make  the  losing  haaard 
with  sufficient  strength  to  bring  the 
ball  to  the  middle  of  the  table. 


N.B.  In  the  first  of  these  < 

it  will  be  seen,  that  both  balls  are 
within  the  striking  line;  in  the  8e> 
cond,  that  one  of  them  is  aboTe 
it.  These  are  drcumstances  which 
should  always  be  attentively  marked 
by  the  striker,  as  also,  in  the  latter 
case,  whether  the  ball  which  is 
below  the  line  be  the  adversary's  or 
the  red  ball,  and  if  it  present  a  win- 
ning  or  a  losing  hazard.  Whenever 
one  of  the  balls  is  above  the  line, 
and  the  other  which  is  below  it, 
affords  a  losing  hazard,  by  making 
which,  the  striker  will  be  enabled  to 
bring  the  other  above  alro,  it  is  in- 
variably  good  play  to  sacrifice  the 
baulk  to  the  object  of  obtaining  the 
advantageous  hazards  described  in 


exakpi.es. 
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Cases  1  &  2  of  Fig.  33,and5&  6  of 
Fig.  34. 

Bat  if  the  ball  within  the  line  af- 
fords but  an  anfavourable  losing 
hssard,  or  a  winning  one  only,  the 
prudent  play  is  to  pocket  the  adyer- 
sary's  ball  and  make  a  baulk;  in 
doing  which  the  striker  should  be 
cautious  to  play  either  a  high  or  a 
low  stroke,  according  to  the  place 
which  the  ball  in  the  baulk  happens 
to  occupy,  in  order  that  his  own 
may  obtain  such  a  position  as  will 
enable  him  either  to  play  gently  on 
the  red  ball,  or  reflect  it  from  the 
cushion  favourably  for  his  succeed- 
ing stroke,  in  the  event  of  his  ad- 
▼ersary's  missing  bricole. 

Fig.  41.     Case  3. 
A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 

b,  in  the  pocket  a. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 

c,  in  the  pocket  b. 

Make  the  red  hazard  by  a  low 
stroke. 

N.B.  This  forms  the  reverse  of 
Case  1. — It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
general  rule,  subject,  however,  to 
exceptions,  which  will  be  pointed 
out  hereafter,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  when  each  ball  presents  an 
equally  good  winning  hazard,  ynu 
ought  to  choose  the  white,  and  un- 
der similar  circumstances  at  the 
top  of  the  table,  you  ought  to 
choose  the  red  ball.  In  the  latter 
case,  after  having  holed  the  white 
ball,  the  striker  would  have  only 
one  ball  to  play  at,  and  moreover 
would  be  in  danger  of  leaving  his 
game  open,  by  affording  te  his  ad- 
versary the  advantage  of  the  striking 
ring;  whereas,  by  pocketing  the 
red  ball,  he  will  obtain  two  succeed- 
ing hazards,  or  a  canon,  upon  its 
b^igreplaced  on  thecontiguous  spot. 

Fig.  41.     Case  4. 
A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 


pocket  f,  by  piaylcg  •  |  ball  upon 
its  right  side. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  c  in  the 
pocket  f,  and  a  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  e,  by  playing  a  i  ball 
smart  upon  its  Ic^  side. 

A  canon  by  pbying  a  ]  ball  upon 
the  right  side  of  b. 

MaJce  the  losing  hazard  upon  b, 
with  a  strength  ■  just  sufficient  to 
bring  it  out  a  short  distance  from 
the  cushion ;  and  afterwards,  either 
make  the  losing  hazard  upon  c,  or 
the  winning  hazard  and  canon,  as 
the  ball  b  may  happen  to  be  situ- 
ated more  or  less  favoorably. 

N.B.  In  the  precedmg  case,  if 
the  striker  were  to  play  for  the 
losing  hazard  upon  c,  and  should 
even  have  the  address  to  make  the 
winning  hazard  in  d,  by  the  same 
stroke,  he  would,  in  the  first  place, 
gain  less  points  than  by  adopting 
the  mo4B  above  recommoided,  and 
in  the  end  would  leave  nothing,  at 
least  no  &vourable  hazard  or  ca- 
non, for  his  next  stroke. — "In 
choosing  one  of  two  modes  of  play, 
provided  each  are  equally  safe,  the 
striker  should  invariably  prefer  that 
which  is  likely  to  produce  the  most 
subsequent  advantages." 

Fig.  41.     Case  5. 
Striker* 9  Ball  off  the  Table. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 
b,  in  the  pocket  g,  by  pbying  from 
the  point  d  of  the  striking  ring. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  \  ball 
upon  its  right  side  from  e. 

Make  the  canon  very  gently,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  hazard  in  the  top 
pocket. 

In  this  case,  by  making  the  vrin- 
ning  hazard  upon  the  Mlyersary's 
ball,  the  striker,  in  all  probability, 
would  be  able  to  gain  only  two 
points,  and  might,  more  particularly 
if  his  adversary  be  a  tolerable  player, 
P 
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loM  manj  labteqiiaitly;  for  tlie  nd 
bill  ate,  being  aitiutted  im&TOttr. 
■blj,  if  be  fiul  to  More  upon  it,  be 
will  be  in  danger  of  leaving  a  basard: 
if  be  bring  it  into  tbe  banlk  by  play- 
ing a  low  stroke  HJl,  and  leave  bia 


Fig.  42.    Casel. 

A  ^  ball  loaing  bazard  upon  h,  in 
tbe  pocket  e. 

A  ^  bail  losing  basard  iqioa  c  in 
tbepoeket4L 

A  canon  by  playing  a  ^  ball 
eitber  upon  tbe  left  aide  of  b,  or 
upon  tbe  rigbt  aide  of  c 

Play  for  tbe  canon  npon  the 
advenary's  bail  witb  gentle  strengtb, 
in  order  to  carry  it  near  to  the  pocket, 
tbat  yon  may  make  a  baulk  at  your 
next  stroke. 

Fig.  42.     Casd  2. 

A  loaing  basard  upon  b|  fai  tbe 
pocket  g,  by  playing  a  ^  ball  npon 
its  rigbt  side. 

A  winning  basard  upon  b,  in  tbe 
pocket  g,  by  playing  a  |  ball  npon 
its  left  side. 

A  losing  bazard  upon  c,  in  tbe 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  ^  ball  npon 
its  rigbt  side. 

A  winning  bazard  upon  c,  in  tbe 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  ^  ball  upon 
ita  left  side. 

Make  tbe  losing  basard  upon  c, 
in  the  pocket  e,  witb  a  streng&  tbat 
vrill  bring  it  towards  tbe  opposite 
puddle  bde. 

Fig.  42.    Case  3. 
A  losing  basard  upon  b,  in  tbe 


own  ball  near  tbe  ousbion  in  tbs 
place  it  occupied,  bis  adversary,  it 
is  probable,  at  bis  snooeedingatzvke, 
will  eitber  drop  tbe  latter  into  the 
comer  podcet,  or  lay  it  to  a  disad- 
vantage under  tbe  cnabioa. 


Fig.  42. 


pocket  k,  by  playing  a  i  ball  apon 
its  rigbt  side. 

A  winning  basard  upon  b,  in  tbe 
po<^et  k,  and  a  canon  by  play- 
ing ai  ball  smart  upon  ita  left  aide. 

Wbetber  b  be  tbe  red  or  tbe  ad- 
tersary's  ball,  play  for  tbe  loeing 
basard;  and  regulate  tbe  strcDgth 
of  your  stroke  in  sucb  a  vray  as  to 
bring  it  ftvourably  for  n  canon 
afterwards. 

Fig.  42.     Caae  4. 

A  fUl  ImII  winning  basard  upon 
b,  in  tbe  pocket  g. 

A  losing  bazard  upon  c»  in  tbe 
pocket  1,  by  playing  a  i  ball  upon 
its  left  side. 

If  c  be  tbe  adversary's  ball,  nuke 
tbe  winning  basard  upon  b,  by  a 
low  stroke,  tbat  your  own  ball  may 
lay  dead,  so  as  to  enable  you  after- 
wards to  make  tbe  losing  basard  or 
tbe  canon. 

If  c  be  tbe  red  ball,  nkake  tbe 
losing  bazard  in  tbe  pocket  1,  smart 
enongb  to  bring  tbe  ball  beloir  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  table. 

N.B.  Tbe  four  preceding  esses 
are  similar  toeacb  otber,  andalittle 
consideration  must  render  obvioQs 
tbe  motive  for  tbe  particular  mods 
of  play  recommended  under  eaidi. 


Kg.  43.    Caiel. 

A  loong  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  d,  by  plAjing  a  f  ball  npon 
its  left  side. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  c,  in  the 
pocket  h,  by  playing  a  ^  ball  npon 
its  left  side. 

Make  the  hazard  npon  c,  which- 
ever ball  it  may  be,  with  a  degree 
of  strength  that  will  lesTe  it  below 
the  midSe  of  the  table. 

Fig.  43.    Case  2. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  d,  and  a  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  i,  by  playing  a  |  ball 
smart  npon  its  right  side. 

A  winning  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  d,  and  a  losing  hazard  in  the 
pocket  g,  by  playing  a  ^  ball  smart 
apon  its  left  side. 

A  fnll  ball  winning  hasard  npon 
c  in  the  pocket  h. 

2f2 


Tf  c  be  the  red  ball,  play  for  the 
winning  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  d,  with  jnst  sufficient  strength 
to  carry  the  ball  the  requisite  dis- 
tance, and  that  will  enable  you  to 
make  a  good  baulk  if  yon  succeed 
in  holing  it. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  play 
for  the  losing  hazard  in  the  pocket 
g,  and  the  winning  hazard  in  the 
pocket  d,  with  considerable  strength, 
in  order  to  bring  the  balls  away 
from  the  pockets  if  neither  of  them 
happen  to  be  holed. 


Pig.  43.     Case  3. 

A  losing  hasard  npon  c,  in  the 
pocket  h,  by  playing  a  J  ball  upon 
its  left  side. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  i  ball 
smart  upon  the  left  side  of  b. 

Fig.  43.    Case  4. 
A  losing  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
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pocket  f,  bj  playing  a  i  ball  upon 
its  left  side. 

A  winning  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  f,  and  a  canon  by  play- 
ing  a  I  ball  smart  npon  its  right  side. 

Play  a  smart  stroke  for  the  canon, 
and  the  winning  hazard  in  t — If  b 
be  the  adversary's  bali|  and  yon 
hole  it,  make  «  banlk. 

N.B.  In  all  of  the  foregoing  cases 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  psrticalar  mode 
of  play,  although  the  most  easy  and 
obyiooB,  is  proscribed,  as  by  adopt- 
ing it  the  striker  must  almost  un- 

Kg, 
Fig.  44.    Case  1. 

A  fall  ball  winning  hazard  upon 

b,  in  the  pocket  f. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  b  in  the 
pocket  c,  by  playing  a  f  ball  smart 
upon  its  left  side. 

A  fall  ball  winning  hazard  upon 

c,  in  the  pocket  g. 

If  c  be  the  red  ball,  make  the  win- 
ning  hazard  npon  the  adversary's 
ball  b,  to  obtain  the  baulk. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  make 
the  losing  hazard  npon  the  red  ball 
b. 

Fig.  44.    Case  2. 

A  fnll  ball  winning  hazard  npon 
b  in  the  pocket  d. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  ^  UaU  npon 
its  left  side. 

A  fall  ball  winning  hazard  npon 
c  in  the  pocket  k. 

Make  the  losing  hazard  upon  b 
with  moderate  strength. 

N.B.  The  posittons  of  the  balls 


avoidably  leave  to  Us  adversary  tlis    . 
banlk. — Tke  enly  exception  to  this 
restriction,  is  where  the  striker  onlj     I 
wants  the  number  of  points  wludi 
the  hazard  affords  to  make  op  his 
game. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in 
the  game  of  billiards  than  to  be  able 
to  foresee  the  course  which  ^  btlli 
will  take  after  their  contust  The 
cases  here  represented  will  serve  to 
suggest  to  the  learner  various  othen 
of  a  similar  nature. 

44. 

represented  in  these  two  figures,  ue 
nearly  alike;  but  in  one  tike  losing 
hazard  occurs  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  in  the  other  at  the  lower 
end,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
former  requires  a  mode  of  play 
precisely  the  reverse  of  the  latter. 

Fig.  44.     Case  3. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upoD 
b  in  the  pocket  k. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 
c,  in  the  pocket  d. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  |-  ball  upon 
the  right  side  of  b. 

Supposing  b  the  adversary's  ball, 
play  for  the  winning  hazard  and  the 
banlk. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  and 
you  are  ahead  in  the  game,  carry 
the  ball  c  gently  to  the  pocket  d. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  sod 
yonr  game  is  backward,  or  if  neither 
party  have  yet  scored  many  pmvtif 
play  for  the  < 
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Fig.  45.     Caael. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  i  ball  npon 
the  right  ride  of  the  ball  b. 

A  foil  ball  winning  hazard  npon 
c,  in  the  pocket  d. 

A  )  ball  losing  hazard  npon  c,  in 
the  pocket  e. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  play 
for  the  winning  hazard  softly. 

If  c  be  the  red  ball,  play  for  the 
losing  hazard  strong. 

Fig.  45.     Case  2. 

A  canon  by  playing  either  a 
}  ball  smart,  or  a  |>  ball  with  mode- 
rate strength  upon  the  left  side  of  b. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  c,  in  the 
pocket  e,  and  a  winning  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  by  playing  a  i  ball 
smart  npon  its  right  ride. 

A  winning  hazard  upon  c,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  i  ball  npon 
its  left  ride. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  c,  in  the 
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pocket  d,  by  playing  a  )  ball  upon 
its  left  side. 

A  winning  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  ^  bail  upon 
its  right  side. 

If  c  be  the  red  ball,  play  for  the 
bring  hazard  in  the  pocket  d,  strong 
enough  to  bring  the  ball  out  of  the 
baulk. 

If  c  be  the  white  ball,  make  the 
losing  hazard  in  the  pocket  e,  just 
strong  enough  to  lay  the  ball  c  over 
the  pocket  d,  without  pocketing  it, 
and  by  your  next  stroke  make  a 
losing  hazard,  and  bring  the  bail  down 
for  a  succeediing  canon. 

Fig.  45.     Case  3. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  ^  ^^^ 
npon  the  left  side  of  b. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  k,  by  playing  a  |  ball  upon 
its  left  side. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  c,  in  the 
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pocket  g,  by  playing  a  ^  ball  smart 
upon  its  left  side. 

Flay  for  the  canon  npon  Ik 
with  gentle  strength. 

N.B.  The  above  examples  are 
introdaced  for  the  sake  of  warning 
the  young  player  against  a  soarce 
of  danger  which  he  ought  to  beware 
of  in  attempting  to  canon  or 
hazard  (unless  by  a  brioole  or 
doublet  stroke)  when  the  ball  to  be 
first  struck  happens  to  be  near  to  a 
cushion.  In  these  cases  the  design 
of  the  striker  is  most  frequently 
(and  in  the  present  instances  would 
be  unavoidably)  frustrated  by  a 
kiss;  the  one  ball  returning  lifter 
reflexion  so  as  to  intercept  the 
course  of  the  other,  as  will  be  seen 
by  considering  the  figure, — ^Thia  the 
striker  should  always  anticipate  and 

Fig 

Fig.  46.     Case  1. 
Sinker**  Ball  off  the  Table, 

A  losing  hazard  upon  d,  in  the 
pocket  k,  by  playing  a  \  bill' upon 
its  right  side  from  the  point  b. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  d,  in  the 
pocket  f,  by  playing  a  \  ball  upon 
its  left  side  from  the  point  c. 

A  winning  hazard  upon  d,  in 
etiher  top  pocket,  and  a  canon 
by  playing  a  |  ball  upon  either  side, 
from  die  point  a. 

If  d  be  the  adversary's  ball,  play 
for  the  losing  hazard. 

If  d  be  the  red  ball,  play  lor  the 
winning  hazard  and  the  canon. 

Fig.  46.    Case  2. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  m  the 
pocket  f,  by  playing  a  f  ball  upon 
its  right  side. 

A  winning  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  c,  by  playing  a  f  ball  upon 
its  right  side. 

A  winning  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 


guard    against  by  ao   appropittto 
mode  of  play. 

With  regard  to  tbe  last  described 
case,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve, that  when  a  ball  is  thus  ckise 
under  a  cushion,  and  forms  vith 
the  pocket  and  the  striker's  ball  nearly 
right  angles,  as  a,  c,  k,  tiiat  the 
losing  huard  may  often  be  maide 
without  difficulty,  tiurougb  the  in- 
tervention of  a  kiss,  by  playing  a  % 
stroke  gently  upon  the  side  of  the 
ball  opposed  to  the  pocket.  Whea 
the  bsllis  not  quite  dose,  tlie  haxard 
is  made  with  more  difficulty.  It 
may  be  useful,  perhaps,  to  know 
this,  but  it  is  a  mode  of  pUy  whidi 
ought  seldom,  perhaps  never,  to  be 
practieed  in  a  regular  game,  not- 
withstanding the  adversary's  ball 
may  hi4[>pen  to  be  near  to  a  cushion. 

46. 

pocket  f,  by  playing  a  ^  ball  upon 
its  left  side. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 
c,  in  the  pocket  d. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  c,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  \  ball  smart 
upon  its  left  side. 

Supposing  b  the  adversary's  bail 
play  for  the  winning  hazard  in  the 
pocket  f,  just  strong  enough  to  carry 
your  own  ball  to  about  e. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  play 
either  for  the  losing  hazard  upon  b, 
in  the  pocket  f^  with  considefuble 
strength,  or  for  the  winning  hazard 
in  the  pocket  d  gently. — If  you 
make  it,  bring  the  red  ball  into  the 
baulk,  as  in  Case  5.  Fig.  54. 

N.B.  In  the  case  of  b  being  the 
adversary's  ball,  the  striker  must  at 
once  perceive  the  intention  of  play- 
ing  for  the  winning  hazard  in  the 
pocket  f,  rather  than  for  the  losing 
hazard  in  the  same  pocket,  or  the 
winning  hazard  in  the  podcet  c 
An  s'^^dental  fiiilure  in  attempting    i 
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tlwM  last  moBt  ineritaUy  leave  th^ 
game  open  to   the  wAvtnarj,  by 
^Yuog  him  the  red  huard. 
Fig.  46.    Caie  3. 

A  canon. 

A  losing  hasard  upon  c,  in  the 
pocket  d,  by  playing  a  i  ball  upon 
its  right  fide. 

Make  the  losing  hazard  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  ball  c  to  the 
pocket  f,  andb  to  the  pocket  e. 

N.B.  In  cases  of  this  kind  where 


Rg.  47*. 


the  two  object  balls  touch  each  other, 
and  are  near  to  a  coshion,  little  ad- 
Tantage  is  usually  derived  from  ea- 
noning.  It  is  a  mistaken  opinion 
with  young  players,  that  they  ought 
to  canon  in  every  case  in  which 
they  can  do  so  without  difficulty. 
Thus,  in  Case  4,  the  striker  will  get 
most  points  from  making  the  win- 
ning hazard  upon  c,  in  the  pocket 
g,  by  playing  very  softly  on  the  right 
sideofthebaUb. 

F5g.  48. 


Fig.  47.     Case  1. 
A  canon  by  playing  either  upon 


h,  or  a  )  ball  smart  upon  the  left 
side  of  the  ball  b. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 
the    point   e    of  the    cushion    g,     c,  in  the  pocket  h. 

*  In  this  and  the  two  following  figures  are  represented  Tarious  cases  of 
canons,  which  particularly  Require  the  attention  of  the  young  player. 
The  miaking  of  canons  with  address  entirely  depends  upon  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  angles  of  the  table,  and  of  the  degrees  of  strength  neces- 
sary to  give  the  balls  the  requisite  velocity,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ultimate 
desired  advantage  of  the  stroke;  for  in  every  case  of  canon,  the  judi* 
dons  striker  wUl  have  It  in  his  power  to  create  a  favourable  hazard. 
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If  c  be  the  advenarf's  ball,  pUy 
for  the  canon  brioole. 

If  c  be  the  red  ball,  play  either 
for  the  canon  upon  b,  or  for  the 
winning  hasard  with  ooneiderable 
strength. 

In  either  caie  of  playing  for 
the  canon,  employ  a  degree  of 
strength  that  will  obviate  the  danger 
of  leaving  your  own  ball  near  a 
pocket  if  yon  Ml,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  afford  you  a  sobaeqnent 
hasard  or  canon  if  you  succeed. 

N.B.  This  masked  sttoation  of 
the  balls  nsoslly  proves  perplexing 
to  those  whom  practice  has  not  yet 
rendered  expert.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently a  dangerous  one,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  if  the  upper  of  the 
two  balls  be  the  white;  in  this  case 
a  miss  would  be  inevitably  followed 
by  a  loss,  greater  or  less,  propor- 
tioned  to  the  skill  of  the  adversary. 

It  18  expedient,  therefore,  in  such 
cases  of  playing  bricole,  to  mark 
well  the  precise  part  of  the  cushion 
to  be  struck  with  the  ball.  Use 
will  make  this  familiar  to  the  eye, 
but  the  novice  will  do  well  to  exa- 
mine accurately  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  three  balls  before  he 
strikes,  and  to  hold  in  mind  the 
axiom  that — the  angle  of  reflexion 
equals  the  angle  of  incidence. — 
Thus,  were  he  to  strike  the  cushion 
at  d  instead  of  e,  his  ball  would  be 
reflected  to  g,  above  the  ball  b;  if 
at  f,  it  would  be  reverberated  to  h, 
in  a  line  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
ball  c;  but  in  either  case  it  will  be 
seen,  that  each  returning  line  is 


equal,  or  aDs«rcrs  to,  the  striking 
one.  It  is  always  easy,  therefore, 
to  measure  the  angle  with  the  eye 
or  with  the  cue. 

Fig.  47.    Case  2. 

A  canon  either  by  striking  the 
cushion  at  e,  or  by  playing  a  \ 
ball  upon  the  right  side  of  b. 

A  foil  ball  winning  hasard  upon 
c,  in  the  pocket  h. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
podcet  f,  by  playing  a  ^  ball  smart 
upon  its  right  side. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  i  ball  Ufton 
its  left  side. 

Canon  bricole  smart  enough  to 
bring  the  baUs  away  from  die 
cushion,  snd  leave  hazards  in  the 
bottom  and  middle  pockets. 

N.B.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  that  whenever  the  balls  are 
thus  close  to  each  other,  and  in  a 
direct  line  with  a  pocket,  the  win 
ning  hazard  may  always  be  made 
with  the  greatest  ease.  To  do  so, 
howe^r,  in  the  case  here  repre- 
sented, would  be  injudicious,  unless 
the  striker  oould  make  his  game 
by  the  stzoke,  as  the  canon  is 
equally  easy,  and  affords  the  greater 
number  of  chances. 

Fig.  47.     Case  3. 

A  bricole  canon  by  playing  al 
the  cushion  at  d. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  f,  by  playing  an  J  ball  upon 
its  right  side. 

Play  for  the  csnon  with  a 
strength  that  will  just  carry  the  balls 
to  the  middle  podiet. 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  48.    Casel. 


A  canon  by  playing  a  i  ball  hard 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  ball  b. 

A  fun  ball  winning  hazard  upon 
b,  in  the  pocket  e. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b    in  tbo 


pocket  i,  by  playing  a  tbM  ball 
smart  upon  its  right  side. 

A  winning  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  d,  by  playing  a  ^  ball  upon 
iU  right  side. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  make 
the  winning  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
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pocket  e,  by  a  Mgh  stroke,  that  yonr 
ball  maj  assome  a  position  that  will 
enable  yon  to  make  the  CAnon  to 
adTantage,  upon  the  red  ball  beings 
replaced  upon  its  spot. 

If  c  be  tiie  red  ball,  play  for  the 


Fig.  48.    Case  2. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  ^  ball 
either  upon  the  right  side  of  the  ball 
b,  or  upon  the  left  side  of  the  ball  c. 

Canon  off   the  red   ball   strong 
enough  to    carry  it   towards    the 
pocket  e,  for  a  subsequent  hazafd. 
Fig.  48.     Case  3. 

A  winning  hazard  in  the  pocket 
i,  and  a  canon  by  playing  a  high 
stroke  fall  and  strong  upon  b. 

The  winning  and  losing  hazards 
represented  in  Case  e,  f,  fig.  38. 

Canon  with  just  enough  strength 
to  carry  the  b&U  to  the  pocket. 
Fig.  48.     Case  4. 
Striker' t  Ball  qf  the  Table. 

A  winning  hazard  in  the  pocket 
g,  and  a  canon  by  playing  a  high 
•iroke  full  upon  b,  from  the  poin^^ 


A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  ^  ball  upon 
its  left  side,  from  the  point  e. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  i,  by  playing  a  )  ball  upon 
its  left  side  fh>m  the  point  e. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  play 
for  the  losing  hazard  in  the  pocket  e. 
I  If  b  be  the  adversary's  ball,  play 
I  for  the  canon,  and  the  winning 
hazard  strong  enough  to  bring  the 
red  ball  away  from  the  cushion. 
If  you  succeed  in  holing  the  adver- 
sary's ball,  make  a  baulk. 

N.B.  Whenever  the  baUs  deviate 
at  all  from  the  parallel,  this  mode 
of  making  canons  becomes  easy, 
and  may  be  practised  although  they 
happen  to  be  at  a  considerable 
distance  fix>m  each  other.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  bad  play  to 
attempt  it,  unless  the  adversary  is 
close  to  tiie  cushion,  as  in  such 
positions  the  striker  may  always 
adopt  a  mode  of  play  not  only  more 
safe,  but  by  which  he  may  dispose 
the  balls  to  a  greater  advantage. 
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FSg.  49.     Casel. 

Striker' 9  Ball  off  the  Table. 

K  losiiig  hazard  upon  b,  in  the 
pocket  d,  by  playing  a  f  ball  bard 
upon  its  right  side  from  the  point  f. 

A  canon  and  a  winning  hasard 
upon  b,  in  the  pocket  d,  by  playing 
a  \  bail  smart  upon  its  left  side, 
from  the  point  b. 

If  c  be  the  adyersary's  ball, 
canon  with  very  gentle  strength,  so 
as  just  to  carry  the  ball  b  to  the 
pocket  d. 

If  c  be  the  red  ball,  either  canon 
smart  enough  to  bring  it  away  from 
the  pocket,  in  the  event  of  its  not 
being  pocketed,  or  play  for  the 
losing  hasard  in  the  pocket  d. 

N.B.  Canons  of  this  kind  are 
by  no  means,  generally  speaking, 
so  easy  to  be  made,  as  they  ap» 
pear;   for,  as  in  Case  I.  Fig.  47, 


a  considerable  degree  of  delicacy  is 
required,  more  especially  where  the 
balls  are  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  in  order  to  strike  the  cushion 
at  the  necessary  point.  Hie  worst 
consequences  also  are  often  to  be 
apprehended  frt>m  a  frdlure,  as  in 
the  case  here  represented,  provided 
c  be  the  adversary's  ball.  It  will 
therefore  be  better,  undei  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  the  striker  ift  doubtful 
of  bdng  able  to  make  the  canon, 
either  to  lay  the  balls  safe,  or  to 
choose  the  hasard,  if  any  tolerable 
one  present  itself  at  the  same  time, 
as  is  usually  the  case. 

Fig.  49.    Case  2 

A  canon  by  playing  a  f  ball 
smart  upon  the  Idft  side  of  the 
baUb. 

A  full  ball  winning  hasard  upai 
c,  in  the  pocket  k. 
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If  c  be  the  red  ball,  play  for  the 


If  c  be  the  adveraary'i  ball,  play 
for  the  winning  hazard  in  the  pocket 
k,  and  the  baulk. 

Fig.  49.     Case  3. 

A  brioole  canon  by  playing  upon 
the  caahion  at  e. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  e,  by  playing  a  )  ball  smart 
upon  its  right  side. 

Make  the  canon  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  balls  for  hazards  in  the 
middle  pockets. 

N.B.  In  playing  for  the  hazard, 
the  striker  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  lose  the  baulk  by  a  kiss. 
With  regard  to  bricole  canons,  it 
should  be  a  rale  never  to  play  for 
them,  unless,  JSrtt,  the  balls  being 
near  to  each  other,  the  striker  can 
ensure  success;  or,  secondly,  the 
adversary  happen  to  have  no  hazard 
upon  the  reid  ball,  so  that  a  miss 
would  most  likely  be  followed  by 
the  loss  of  one  point  only. 

Fig.  49.     Case  4. 

A  canon  by  pUying  a  )  ball 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  ball  b. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  g,  by  playing  a  i  ball  smart 
upon  its  right  side. 

Whether  c  be  the  adversary's  or 
the  red  ball,  canon,  and  dispose 
b  for  a  hazard  in  the  pocket  g :  if 
it  be  the  adversary's  baU,  endeavour 
to  leave  a  winning  hazard;  if  the 
red  ball,  a  losing  one. 

Fig.  49.     Case  5. 

A  bricole  canon  by  playing  upon 
the  cushion  at  d. 


The  hazards  represdbted  by  Case 
e,  f.  Fig.  39. 

A  I  ball  winning  hazard  upon  b, 
in  either  of  the  lower  corner 
pockets. 

If  b  be  the  adversary's  ball,  play 
for  the  winning  hazard  either  in  the 
pocket  f  or  k,  with  just  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  whca^by  yon  wiU  lay 
your  own  ball  safe  near  to  the  side 
cushion. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  either 
part  the  balls  by  playing  a  i  ball 
gently  upon  b,  or  give  a  point  and 
lay  your  ball  below  the  middle  of 
the  table. 

The  same  rales  will  hold  good 
with  regard  to  a  similar  position  of 
the  balls  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
toble. 

Fig.  49.    Case  6. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  high  stroke 
full  upon  b. 

N.B.  This  is  a  case  of  by  no 
means  unfrequent  occurrence,  but 
it  is  one  which  requires  a  great 
degree  of  nicety  in  managing  pro- 
perly.  In  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
pert player,  the  canon  would  be 
certain,  but  by  an  indifferent  one, 
the  attempt  would  perhaps  often  be 
dangerous.  If  the  upper  of  the 
two  balls,  however,  be  the  adver- 
sary's, the  canon  may  always  be 
pUyed  for  with  safety,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
separate  the  balls  by  playing  an  ) 
ball  smart  upon  the  right  side  of  b. 


Fig.  50*. 

*  In  the  game  of  Billiards  as  much  judgment  is  required  in  defence  9» 
skill  in  execution.  No  stroke  whatever,  even  though  success  appear  cer- 
tain, should  be  made,  without  maturely  considering  the  probable  oonse- 
quenoes  of  a  failure.     It  often  happens  that  a  player,  much  inferior  to  his 
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Fig.  50.    Caae  1. 

Advtnary*t  Ball  off  tke  Table. 

A  full  ball  winning  hmrd  upon 
b,  in  the  pocket  f. 

A  ^  ball  winning  hanrd  upon  b, 
in  the  pocket  d. 

Play  for  the  winning  hatard  in  d, 
with  gentle  strength,  bo  as  to  leave 
it  within  the  baulk  if  you  do  not 
hole  it  and  to  dispose  your  own 
ball  near  to  the  aide  cushion  at  c. 

Fig.  50.     Case  2. 

Boih  9triker*t  and  adoer$ary*t  Ball 

qftke  Table. 

A  foil  ball  doublet  winning 
hazard  upon  b,  in  the  pocket  e,  by 
playing  from  the  point  f. 

A  ^  ball  lotting  haaard  upon  b, 
in  the  pocket  o,  by  playing  from 
the  point  k. 

Either  play  for  the  losing  haxard 
in  the  pocket  o  smart,  or  for  the 
doublet  winning  hazard  in  the  pocket 
e,  by  a  low  stroke.  If  you  fail  to 
make  the  hazard  in  the  first  case, 
you  will  part  the  balls  by  laying 
one  near  to  each  side  cushion;  in 
the  second,  you  will  bring  the  red 
ball  into  the  baulk,  and  leave  your 
own  ball  nearly  in  the  place  it 
occupied. 

Fig.  50.     Case  3. 

Adversary's  bail  (if  the  Table, 

■  Make  a  baulk  by  playing  a  ^  ball 

upon  b,  with  moderate  strength,  to 

bring  the  baUs  after  reflexion  to  m 

andn. 


Fig.  50.     Case  4. 

Adoereary^s  BaU  off  the  Table. 

A  \  ball  winning  hazard  upon  b. 
in  the  pocket  c. 

An  i  ball  losing  haxard  upon  b, 
in  the  pocket  c 

Play  a  low  stroke  full  upon  b,  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  the  baulk,  and 
leave  your  own  ball  in  its  place. 

N.B.  It  would  be  very  possible 
in  this  case  to  make  a  baulk,  by 
playing  fine  and  strong  upon  the 
left  side  of  the  ball  b ;  bat  this  is 
not  to  be  ensured,  and  consequently 
ought  not  to  be  attempted,  as  the 
striker  has  it  always  in  his  power 
to  lay  the  balls  safe,  as  here  pre- 
scribed. 

Fig.  50.    Case  5. 

Adversary's  Ball  off  tke  Table. 

A  i  ball  winning  hazard  upon  b, 
in  the  pocket  e. 

Make  a  baulk  by  playing  upon  b 
bricole. 

N.B.  In  this  and  every  case  of 
making  a  baulk,  the  striker  should, 
in  the  first  plaee^  be  careful  to 
regulate  bis  strength  in  sudi  a  way 
as  to  leave  the  red  ball  the  lowest 
of  the  two;  and,  secondly,  never 
carry  either  of  the  balls  so  near  a 
pocket,  as  to  aflford  an  easy  bricole 
hazard  to  his  adversary. 

Fig.  50.     Case  6. 
Adversary's  Ball  (iff  the  Table. 
A  )  ball  winning  hazard  upon  b, 
in  the  pocket  e. 

adversary  in  point  of  execution,  will  get  the  best  of  a  match  or  game 
merely  by  the  policy  of  his  strokes.  This  is  a  drcurastanoe  often  takea 
advantage  of  by  those  who  are  much  in  the  habit  of  betting,  and  who 
almost  uniformly  gain,  by  making  their  bets  in  favour  of  the  side  which, 
to  those  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  game,  appears  the  weakest.  A 
bold  and  inexperienced  player  will  play  at  every  ball  that  oflTers  to  him  a 
probability  of  scoring;  on  the  contrary,  a  judicious  player  will  never 
attempt  any  point,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  pretty  certain  of  making 
it,  or,  on  the  other,  is  conscious  the  balls  will  be  left  safe  in  the  event  at 
his  not  succeeding. 
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Make  a  baulk,  by  playing  for  the 
winning  hazard:  and  use  a  strength 
that  will  bring  your  own  ball  suffi- 
ciently away  from  the  cushion  to 
allow  of  your  making  the  haxard 
subsequently,  if  you  fail  in  the  first 
attempt. 

Fig.  51, 


Fig.  50.    Case  7. 

Advtrtary*a  Ball  off  the  Table, 

A  )  ball  losing  haxard  upon  b» 
in  the  pocket  p. 

A  i  ball  losing  hasard  upon  b, 
in  the  pocket  e. 

Make  a  baulk  by  playing  a  |  ball 
upon  its  right  side. 

Fig.  52. 


Oi      hQ      tjT" 


Fig.  51.    Case  1. 

Both  advertary^a  and  etriker^e 
BalUqf  the  Table, 

A.  I-  ball  losing  hazard  upon  b, 
in  each  middle  pocket. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 
b,  in  each  middle  pocket. 

A  full  ball  doublet  winning 
haxard  upon  b,  in  either  of  the 
lower  pockets. 

Play  for  the  doublet  winning 
hazard,  and  strike  beneath  the 
centre  of  your  ball,  that  it  may 
xscoil  and  make  a  baulk. 


Fig.  51.     Case  2. 

Both  ttriker*»  and  advereary'e 
BalUqfthe  Table, 

Make  a  baulk  by  playing  an  | 
ball  strong  upon  its  left  side  from 
the  point  k. 

Fig.  51.    Cases. 
Advereary^t  BaU  off  the  Table. 

A  i  ball  losing  doublet  hazard 
upon  b,  in  the  pocket  t 

Make  a  baulk  by  playing  a  ) 
ball  strong  upon  its  right  side. 
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Fig.  51.     Caae  4. 

Adoenarf't  Bali  t^ftk^  mu. 

A  i  ball  doublet  winmng  haxard 
upon  b,  in  the  pocket  a. 

An  4  ball  losing  doublet  hasard 
upon  b,  in  tbe  pocket  a. 

The  aame  in  tbe  pocket  f . 

A  i  ball  loatng  doablet  hasard 
upon  b,  in  the  pocket  c. 

Play  a  ^  ball  upon  iti  right  aide 
with  a  strength  that  will  carry  it 
below  the  line,  and  bring  your  own 
ball  to  about  g. 

Fig.  51.     Case  5. 

Advenary*9  Ball  qf  ike  Table. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 
b,  in  the  pocket  c. 

A  )  bail  winning  doablet  haiard 
upon  b,  in  the  pocket  d. 

Kg. 

Fig.  52.    Casel. 

Striker's  Ball  oJT  the  T\ibU,^ 
Adversary  has  the  baulk. 

If  b  (in  the  baolk)  be  the  adver- 
lary's  ball,  play  from  d,  upon  the 
point  e  of  the  cushion  off  b  and  c 
for  a  canon. 

If  c  be  the  adversary's  ball,  give 
a  miss  (if  your  game  will  admit  of 
it,)  and  lay  your  ball  at  a,  in  a  line 
with  the  other  balls,  and  with  the 
pocket  f. 

N.B.  This  is  a  very  common 
case;  the  adversary  has  the  baulk, 
and  a  dead  hazard  in  the  middle 
pocket,  (supposing  e  to  be  his  ball,} 
if  the  striker  miss  in  playing  brioole. 
It  will  be  prudent,  therdfore,  to  give 
him  a  point,  by  disposing  the  balls 
as  above  recommended,  so  as  to  in- 
tercept his  hazard,  and  obtain  the 
chances  of  the  table ;  there  only  re- 
maining the  choice  of  a  canon  from 
tbe  cushion  i,  or  by  playing  the  high 
dklique  stroke  described,  Chap.  2, 


Play  for  the  doublet  hazard  in 
the  pocket  d,  with  a  strength  that 
vriU  leave  b  within  the  baolk,  and 
carry  your  ovm  ball  to  about  f. 

N.B.  In  all  of  the  foregoing 
eases,  it  vriU  be  observed,  that  ths 
hazard  is  declined  for  the  purpose 
either  of  making  a  baulk,  or  of  lay- 
ing the  baUs  safe ;  and  it  ahonld  be 
a  rule  with  the  striker  to  do  so  in 
every  instance  where  the  adversary's 
ball  is  in  ktmd,  unless,  m  the  jirsi 
place,  he  anticipate  more  important 
advantages  from  the  hasard,  and  is 
able  to  make  it  with  facility:  or, 
seamdly,  when  a  certain  number  of 
points  only,  which  the  hazard  would 
give  him,  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  game. 


52. 

Sect  1,  p.  527,  and  a  losing  hasani 
in  the  pocket  k.  In  domg  this, 
however,  the  striker  shoold  be 
extremely  cautious  to  dispose  the 
balls  precisely  in  a  line  with  each 
other,  otherwise  he  will  gire  his 
adversary  an  easy  canon. 

Fig.  52.     Case  2. 

Both  striker's  and  adversary's  BaOa 
qf  the  Table:  b  red  ball. 

The  hazards  represented  by  Caae 
e,  f.  Fig.  39. 

A  fiill  ball  doublet  irinning  ha- 
zasd  in  either  of  the  lower  podcets. 

Either  part  the  balls  by  playing 
a  I  ball  gently  upon  either  side  ol 
b,  or  play  for  the  doublet  winning 
hazard,  by  striking  either  a  low 
stroke,  in  order  that  your  ball  may 
remain  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
or  a  high  stroke,  that  it  may  be 
reflected  near  to  the  side  cushion. 

N.B.  The  case  here  described, 
must  occur  more  or  less  frequeptiy 
in  every  game!  both  of  tibe  whii» 
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balls  have  been  pocketed,  and  the 
red  remain!  npon  the  ipot.  Under 
auch  circumetances  the  ftriker  has 
the  choice  of  three  modesy  by  which 
be  may  Uy  the  balls  lafe;  either, 
firttt  to  bring  the  red  ball  into  the 
baulk,  and  leave  hia  own  ball  at  the 
top  of  the  table  by  a  fall  stroke, 
to  above  mentioned ;  or,  Mcoiui/y , 
Id  bring  both  hia  own  and  the  red 
ball  into  the  baulk,  by  playing  a  i 
ball  hard  upon  the  latter;  or, 
thirdly t  to  part  the  balls,  or  lay 
each  near  a  aide  cnshion,  by  playing 
a  \  ball  with  gentle  strength  npon 
the  red.  Of  these,  the  last  is  at- 
tended  with  least  riak :  in  bringing 
the  red  ball  into  the  baulk,  it  often 
happens  that  yon  leave  a  haxard 
upon  your  own;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  a  failure  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  both  balls  into  the  baulk, 
would  be  too  destructive  to  admit 
of  it  being  made,  where  the  game 
is  pending  on  the  event  of  a  stroke. 
In  disposing  the  balls  as  above 
directed,  the  striker  should  observe 
two  cautions,  first,  never  to  use 
strength  enough  to  produce  the  case 
b,  c,  Fig.  54;  secondly,  to  avoid 
laying  the  balls  quite  close  to  the 
cushion. 

Fig.  52.    Case  3. 

k,   Striier't  BaU;    k,  red  BaU; 

g^  ad»eraary*$  Ball  eloie  under 

the  euthion. 

Give  a  point  and  lay  your  ball 
ati. 

N.B.  The  mtention  of  disposing 
the  bills  as  recommended  in  this 
case,  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted 
npon;  the  adversaiy  is  dose  under 
the  cushion,  the  str&er  himself  in  a 
sitoation  that  renders  him  incapable 
of  easily  acoring  upon  either  ball: 
by  phuring  his  own  ball,  therefore, 
thus  adnmtageously,  if  the  adver- 
sary should  either  miss  or  make  an 


imperfect  stroke,  a  certain  hazard 
must  be  the  consequence.  When- 
ever, from  an  unfavourable  position, 
you  are  incapable  of  scoring,  and 
your  adversary  happen  to  have  no 
haaard  upon  the  red  ball,  it  should 
be  an  invariable  rule  rather  to  give 
a  point,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of 
missing  unintentionally,  and  thereby 
leaving  the  balls  to  a  disadvantage. 

Fig.  52.    Case  4. 

Striker's  BaU  of  the  Table;  ad^ 
vertary^e  Ball  in  any  part  of  the 
Table  in  which  it  doee  notpreeent 
a  dead  hazard;  red  Ball  brfore 
the  pocket  q» 

Play  for  the  red  hazard  bricole, 
by  striking  with  a  due  degree  of 
strength  upon  the  top  cujJbion  at 
c,  from  the  point  e. 

N.B.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is 
always  better  to  play  bricole  by  one 
reflexion  than  by  two.  Tlie  in- 
evitable consequence  of  leaving  the 
red  ball  over  a  podcet,  unless  ycr 
have  a  sure  hazard  upon  your  adver 
sary's  ball,  must  be  at  least  a  loss 
of  three,  perhaps  of  six  points ;  but 
whenever  you  have  at  the  same 
time  a  fkvourable  winning  hazard 
upon  your  adversary's  ball,  it  is  in 
every  such  case  good  play  to  prefer 
the  latter,  in  order  to  gain  the  red 
hazard  subsequently. 

Fig.  52.    Case  5. 

m,  Striker'e  Ball;  /,  advreary'e 
Ban    %,  red  BaU. 

Push  your  ball  gently  round  to 
the  lower  side  of  1. 

N.B.  In  doing  this,  the  striker 
must  be  cautious  to  make  the  balls 
touch  each  other,  and  to  leave  them 
close  to  each  other,  otherwise  his 
design  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
fmstrated: 
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Kg.  53. 


Fig.  53.     Casel. 
Striker'a  Ball  off  the  Table, 

A  full  ball  doublet  winning 
hazard  upon  b,  in  the  pocket  i. 

A  canon  by  plajing  a  J  ball 
ifpon  the  left  aide  of  b. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  g,  by  playing  a  ^  ball  upon 
iu  right  side. 

A  losing  hazard  npon  b,  in  the 
pocket  h,  by  playing  a  f  ball  bard 
upon  its  right  side. 

Whether  b  be  the  adrersary's 
or  the  red  ball,  canon  with  a 
strength  that  will  leave  b  below  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  create  a 
hazard  upon  c,  in  the  pocket  k. 

Fig.  53.     Case  2. 

Slriker't  Ball  qf  the  TabU;'--<me 
t^  the  Balle  at  b,  ae  before,  the 
niher  at  d. 
If  ti  be  the  adversary's  ball,  play 


Fig.  54. 


1 


for  the  winnmg  hazard  to  makes 
baulk. 

If  b  be  the  red  ball,  play  for 
the  canon  strong  enough  to  bring 
your  own  ball  away  from  the  pocket 
k,  and  the  red  ball  from  1,  in  case 
you  do  not  succeed  in  making  it. 

Fig.  53.    Case  3. 

Striker'e  Ball  qf  the  Table:--ime 
of  the  Balle  at  b,  ae  m  the  finl 
and  eecoHd  eaeee^  the  other  Ball 
ate. 

The  haiarde  ae  before. 
A  canon  and  a  winning  doublet 
hazard  upon  b,  in  the  pocket  i, 
by  playing  a  )  ball  upon  its  left 
nde,  from  the  furthest  part  of  the 
striking  ring. 

If  b  be  the  red  ball,  and  the 
adversary's  ball  is  close  under  the 
cushion  at  e,  play  for  the  winning 
hazard  and  canon. 
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If  b  be  the  adyersary's  ball,  play 
for  the  losing  hazard  in  the  pocket 
g,  and  bring  the  ball  oat  for  a  sub- 
seqnent  winning  hazard  in  the  same 
pocket:  if  you  sncoeed,  make  a 
baulk. 

N.B.  The  caaes  here  described 
are  particularly  interesting  to  the 
young  player,  from  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence:  the  striker's 
ban  being  off  the  table,  with  one  of 
the  balls  in  the  baulk,  and  the 
other  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
side  cushion,  and  near  to  the 
striking  Une;  the  striker  should 
be  influenced  in  the  mode  of  play 
he  adopts  by  two  circumstances, 
namely,  by  the  position  of  the  ball 
within  the  baulk,  and  whether  it  be 
the  white  or  red  ball.  Thus,  in 
Case  I,  the  ball  c  is  so  near  as 
to  render  the  canon  certain,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  should  in 
all  cases  be  played  for,  as  being 
most  profitable.  Case  2,  however, 
is  materially  different;  the  ball  d 
being  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  b,  the  canon  may  be  readily 
missed,  by  playing  either  with  more 
or  less  than  the  requisite  degree  of 
fullness;  when,  by  the  position  the 
balls  will  obtain,  if  incautiously  and 
unsuccessfully  struck,  an  almost 
certain  hazard  or  canon  will  remain: 
it  will,  therefore,  be  more  expedient 
to  play  for  the  winning  hazard  to 
make  a  baulk;  as  it  will  also  in 
Case  3,  provided  e  be  the  red  ball, 
but  if  e  be  the  adversary's  ball,  no 
k)w  can  ensue  frt>m  playing  for  the 
oanon,  as  the  adversary,  in  his 
close  situation,  will  be  incapable  of 
taking  advantage  of  a  failure.  In 
the  two  last  caaes  of  canoning, 
a  little  address  will  enable  the 
striker  either  to  pocket  the  ball  b 
by  the  same  stroke,  or  dispose  it 
before  a  pocket  for  the  succeeding: 
in    the    former    case,    before    the  I 
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pocket!;  in  the  latter>  beto^'e  the 
pocket  i. 

Fig.  58.    Case  4. 

Sinker' t  Ball  qf  the  Table, 

A  fuU  ball  doublet  winning 
hazard  upon  n,  in  the  pocket  g. 

A  winning  doublet  haaurd  upon 
n,  in  the  pocket  h,  and  a  losing 
doublet  hazard  in  the  pocket  f,  by 
playing  a  ^  ball  smart  upon  its 
right  side. 

The  reverse,  by  playing  an  { ball 
smart  upon  its  Idft  side. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  {  ball, 
or  a  }  ball  upon  the  left  side  of  n, 
if  the  third  ball  is  situated  at  q; 
if  at  either  o  or  p,  by  playing  a  ( 
ball  upon  its  left  side. 

If  n  be  the  adversaiyB  ball,  and 
the  red  ball  be  at  q,  play  for  the 
winning  hazard  to  obtain  the  ca- 
non, upon  n  being  replaced  upon 
its  proper  spot. 

If  n  be  the  adversary's  ball,  and 
the  red  ball  be  either  at  o  or  p, 
give  a  miss,  if  your  adversary 
wants  more  than  three  points  to 
complete  his  game,  and  lay  your 
ball  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
opposite  cushion. 

Supposing  n  the  adversary's  ball, 
and  tiie  red  ball  to  be  situated'at 
t,  play  to  hole  the  latter  in  the 
pocket  h,  with  moderate  strength. 

If  n  be  the  red  ball,  and  the  ad* 
versary's  ball  occupy  the  spot  at  o, 
give  a  pointy  if  the  adversary's  game 
wants  more  than  three  of  being  up, 
and  Uy  your  ball  at  r. 

If  n  be  tbe  red  ball,  and  the  ad- 
versaiy's  ball  is  either  at  p  or  t^ 
cany&e  latter  gently  to  the  pocket 
h,  and  in  the  event  of  holing  it^ 
make  a  baulk. 

K.B.  It  should  be  a  rule  never 
to  make  the  winning  hazard  upon 
the  white  ball,  (if  any  uther  mode 
of  aooring  presents  itflelf  tX  ihs 
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mm»  time,)  when  jou  will  hare  n« 
hizaM  upon  the  red  ball  •fterwards, 
or  will  be  unable  to  make  a  baulk, 
or  bring  q^e  of  the  balls  into  the 
baulk,  alid  leave  the  other  safe. 
By  pocketing  the  tArenarfu  ball. 


you  give  him  the  whole  imnge  oi 
the  strildng  ring  to  play  fiom^  and 
ooneequently  an  opp^tnniiy  of 
profiting  by  your  leaving  the  balls 
to  any  diaadvantage. 


Fig.  54. 


Fii^.  54.    Case  1. 
striker's  BaU  <^ihe  TabU, 

A  }  ball  winning  hazard  upon  %, 
in  the  pocket  h. 

A  }  iMdl  winning  haeard  upon  b, 
in  the  poeket  g. 

A  losing  hazard  upon  a^  in  the 
pocket  h,  by  playing  either  a  1  ball, 
or  a  high  stroke  nearly  full  upon 
its  left  Bide,  from  th«  point  e. 

The  same  with  regard  to  b,  in 
the  pocket  g. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  t  ball 
either  upon  the  right  fdde  of  a,  or 
upon  the  left  side  of  h,  from  the 
point  1 

Play  for  the  canon  with  mode* 
rate  strength  upon  the  adveraaiy't 
UU. 

Fig.  54.    Case  2. 
Sirikef's  BaU  off  the  TMe. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 

b,  in  the  pocket  h. 

A  full  ball  winning  hazard  upon 

c,  in  the  pocket  g. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  4  ball 
upon  the  right  side  of  b,  from  the 
point  d,  or  upon  the  left  side  of  c 
from  the  point  h. 

Either  by  a  low  stroke  cany  the 
adversaiT's  ball  to  the  comer 
pocket,  or  canon  upon  the  sd- 
v«naiy's  ball,  with  a  strength  that 
Will  bring  your  own  rather  below 
the  middle  pocket,  if  you  happen 
to  fail,  and  leave  the  former  above 
the  red  ball 

Fig.  54.    Case  3. 

A  winaing  hasard  uponf,  in  the 


pocket  h,  by  playing  a  4  ball  upon 
its  left  side  fix>m  the  point  £ 
The  same  upon  k,  in  the  pocket 

g. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  \  ball 
strong  upon  the  coahion  side  of 
either  bail 

Cany  the  advenary'a  ball  gently 
to  the  comer  pocket,  and  play  a 
low  stroke,  so  as  to  leave  yoor  own 
near  to  the  ude  cushion:  if  you 
succeed  in  holing  it>  give  a  point, 
and  lay  your  ball  in  the  baolL 

N.B.  In  the  caaes  above  de- 
scribed, and  all  similar  ones,  it 
should  be  a  rale  to  play  at  the  ad- 
versary's rather  than  tiie  red  ball. 
[n  the  first,  it  will  be  proper  to 
play  for  the  canon  in  preference 
to  the  hazard,  as  a  fiJlure  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  would  almost 
inevitably  prove  the  loas  of  two  or 
more  points,  by  leaving  a  canon 
for  the  adversary ,'  whereas,  br 
playing  for  the  former  you  wiil 
be  enabled  to  lay  the  bolls  safe,  in 
the  event  of  your  stroke  proving 
unsuccessful;  but  in  the  last^  in 
playing  at  the  hazard,  although 
uisuceeesfully,  the  striker^s  ball 
will  remain  out  of  danger,  and  the 
adversary  will  be  laid  close  under 
the  cuahion,  in  which  situation  ha 
must  play  to  a  disadvantage,  and 
will  run  the  risk  of  leaving  his 
game  open,  if  he  attempt  to  score 
otherwise,  than  by  gently  dropping 
the  white  ball  in  retom,  to  the  op- 
posite comer  pocket. 
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Hg.  54.    Case  4. 
Striker's  BaU  off  the  Tahle. 

A  vuming  hazard  upon  n,  in  the 
poeket  h,  by  playing  a  |  ball  opon 
.ts  left  Bide,  from  the  point  d. 

A  winning  hazard  upon  m,  in 
tlie  pocket  g,  by  playing  a  |  ball 
upon  its  right  side  from  the  point  h. 

A  winning  doublet  hazard  upon 
a,  in  the  pocket  p,  by  playing  a 
foil  ball  from  the  point  e. 

A  winning  doublet  hazard  upon 


Fig.  55.    OmoI. 
Slriker'aMaU  off  the  Table. 

A  canon,  and  a  winning  ha- 
zard npon  c  in  the  pocket  f,  by 
playing  a  |  ball  smart  npon  its 
right  side  from  the  point  b. 

A  canon  by  playing  a  i  ball 
upon  the  right  side  of  d,  from  the 
point  a,  or  a  J  ball  npon  Its  right 
side  from  the  point  e. 

If  e  be  the  adTeraury's  ball,  ea- 


rn, in  the  pocket  o,  by  playing  a~ 
full  ball  from  the  point  g. 

A  canon  by  playing  strong 
npon  either  ball  in  the  nick,  from 
the  most  distant  part' of  the  striking 
ring,  as  from  the  point  h,  with  re- 
gard to  the  ball  n. 

Play  for  the  doublet  hazard  upon 
the  advereary's  ball,  by  a  low  stroke, 
and  use  a  strength  that  will  leave 
it  near  to  the  lower  cushion,  if  yom 
do  not  poeket  it 

Fig.   56. 


non  npon  d,  fmrn  the  point  a, 
strong  enough  to  leave  it  a  hazard 
for  the  middle  pocket 

Supposing  c  the  red  ball,  and 
the  adyeiBury's  ball  to  be  d,  play 
for  the  canon  npon  the  Mter 
£rom  the  point  e,  smart  enough  to 
cany  e  to  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  leave  a  winning  hazard 
upon  d,  in  the  pocket  h. 

If  c  be  the  red  ball,  and  the  ad- 
2q2 
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renwfn  ball  b«  netr  to  the  eoahion 
as  ftt  e,  pUj  upon  e  for  the  winmng 
haard  and  the  canon. 

Fig.  55.    Case  2. 

The  hazard  repreeented  in  Case 
1,  Fig.  84. 
A  winning  haaid  in  the  pocket 


h,  and  a  canon  by  playing 
upon  k  in  the  nick. 

If  i  be  the  advenaiy's  ball,  plar 
for  the  winning  and  losing  haasrd 
apon  Its  right  side. 

If  i  be  the  J:ed  ball,  play  ap(» 
k  for  the  winning  hasaid  and  the 


Fig.  56. 


Fig.  56.    Case  1. 

Striker's  Ball  of  the  Table /--red 
Ball  on  the  spot; — d,  adversaries 
Ball,  too  high  for  a  canon,  by 
playing  as  in  Com  i.  Fig,  53, 
and  too  low  to  admU  i^  a  ca- 
non being  easily  made,  as  in 
Case  1,  Fig.  56. 
A  winning  hazard  upon  d,  in  the 

pocket  e,  by  playing  a  4  ball  upon 

its  right  side  from  the  point  e,  or  a 

j  ball  from  the  point  a. 
A  losing  hazard  upon  d,  in  the 

pocket  e,  by  playing  a  \  ball  upon 

its  left  side  from  the  point  c. 
A    full    ball   winning   doublet 

hazard  upon  d,  in  the  pocket  k,  by 

playing  from  tiie  point  e. 
A   foil  ball   winning    doublet 

hazard  upon  d,  in  the  pocket  I,  by 

playing  from  the  point  a. 
A  losing  doublet  hazard  upon  d, 

in  the  pocket  f,  hj  playing  a  \  ball 

siouirt  upon  its  right  side  from  the 

point  a. 

Play  for  the  doublet  hazard  in 

the  pocket  1,  and  strike  low  upon 

yoor  ball^  that  it  may  remain  neariy 


in  the  place  occupied  by  that  of 
the  adTersaiy,  and  with  sach  a  de- 
gree of  strength  as  will  just  aerre  to 
briog  the  latter  to  the  bottom  of 
the  table. 

Should  the  order  of  the  balls  be 
reTersed,  and  the  adTersaiy's  ball 
happen  to  occupy  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  spot,  and  the  red  ball 
be  at  d,  while  the  striker  is  either 
off  the  table,  or  situated  about  the 
striking  ring,  he  may  either  play 
fine  upon  the  right  side  of  g,  for 
the  canon,  by  which  he  wUl  either 
hole  g  in  f,  or  lay  it  over  the 
pocket,  or  he  may  play  for  ibe 
losing  hazard  in  the  pocket  e  smart, 
by  which  he  will  part  the  balls,  as 
in  Case  2,  Fig.  50;  or  he  may  play 
a  }  ball  high  stroke  smart  upon  the 
left  side  of  g,  in  order  either  to 
hole  it  in  the  upper  comer  pock/ei 
h,  or  lay  it  under  the  cushion, 
while  his  own  ball  aasamea  the 
position  L  Of  these  modes  of 
play,  the  first  will  be  most  pro- 
fitable if  successfial.  the  Utter  mors 
safe,  if  the  atroke  proTs  IneffectneL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BtTLES   OF   THE   BED   WINKING   (CABAMBOLS)   GAME. 

Thfi  Red  Winning  Game  is  described  at  page  545.  We 
have  now  to  give  the  rules  and  directions 

Section  l.-^Rulesfor  the  Bed  Winmng  Game, 

1.  The  stroke,  and  the  choice  of  balls  must,  in  the  first 
ilace,  be  strung  for,  as  in  the  winmng  and  losing  game. 

2.  The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  a  spot  made  for  that  pur- 
pose,  in  the  centre,  between  the  stringing  nails  or  spots  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  lower  down  than  in  the  carambole  win- 
ning and  losing  game. 

3.  The  white  or  striker*8  ball  is  to  be  played  from  a  spot 
made  for  that  purpose,  or  from  within  the  ring  in  the  centre 
of  the  baulk. 

4.  After  the  first  striker  has  played,  his  adyersary  is  to 
play  next,  and  so  on  alternately ;  or  the  striker  is  to  follow 
his  gaining  stroke,  as  may  have  been  preyiously  agreed  upon. 

5.  If  the  striker  miss  both  balls,  he  loses  one  point ;  if  by 
the  same  stroke  he  strike  his  own  ball  into  a  pocKct,  he  loseii 
three  points. 

6.  If  the  striker  hits  the  red  ball  and  his  adversary's  ball 
with  his  own  ball  he  wins  two  points;  this  is  called  a  canon. 

7.  If  the  striker  holes  his  adyersary's  ball,  he  wins  two 
points. 

8.  If  the  striker  holes  the  red  ball,  he  wins  three  points. 

9.  If  the  striker  holes  his  adversary's  ball,  and  the  red 
ball  hy  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  fiye  points.— -N.B.  Two  for 
the  white,  and  three  for  the  red  ball. 

10.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon,  and  at  the  same  time 
pockets  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  four  points. — ^N.B.  Two 
for  the  canon,  and  two  for  holing  the  white  ball. 

11.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon,  and  at  the  same  time 
holes  the  red  ball,  he  wrins  ^ve  points.— N.B.  Two  for  the 
canon,  and  three  for  pocketing  the  red  ball. 

12.  Kthe  striker  makes  a  canon,  and  by  the  same  stroke 
holes  both  his  adversary's  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  seven 
points.— -N.B.  Two  for  the  canon,  two  for  the  white,  and 
three  for  the  red  hazard. 
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13.  If  the  striker  forces  either  Ms  adversary's  or  the  red 
ball  over  the  table,  and  by  the  same  stroke  holes  his  own  balL 
he  counts  nothing,  but  makes  no  forfeit. 

14.  If  the  striker  in  playing  a  stroke  should  make  his  mace 
or  cue  touch  two  balls  at  the  same  time,  it  is  deemed  a  foul 
stroke,  and  if  discovered  by  the  adversary,  he  wins  notihing 
for  any  points  he  may  have  made  by  the  stroke,  and  his  adver- 
sary may  break  or  part  the  balls,  and  play  fit)m  the  proper 
spot  on  the  red  ball,  as  at  the  beginning  of  ihe  game.  But  if 
upon  the  foregoing  stroke,  which  is  deemed  foul,  his  adversary 
does  not  break  the  balls,  and  play  from  the  proper  spot,  &c., 
then  the  striker  may  reckon  all  the  poiut8  he  made  by  the 
stroke,  and  the  marker  is  obliged  to  reckon  them. 

15.  If  the  striker  makes  afoul  stroke,  and  at  the  same  time 
holes  his  own  ball,  he  loses  two  or  three  points,  according  to 
which  ball  he  struck  first  Three  for  the  red,  and  two  for  the 
white. 

16.  After  a  red  ball  has  been  holed  or  forced  over  the  table, 
the  striker  is  bound  to  see  the  ball  placed  on  its  proper 
spot  again,  before  he  strikes,  otherwise  he  can  win  no  points 
wliile  the  ball  is  out  of  its  place,  and  the  stroke  he  miade  is 
deemed  foul. 

17.  After  the  striker  has  made  either  a  canon  or  a  ha- 
zard, if  he  should  touch  either  of  the  balls  with  his  hand, 
stick,  or  otherwise,  he  gains  no  points,  and  the  stroke  is 
deemed  foul. 

18.  If  the  striker  play  with  the  wrong  ball,  the  stroke  ii 
considered  foul. 

19.  If  the  striker  play  with  the  wrong  ball,  and  his  error  be 
not  discovered  by  his  adversary,  he  may  reckon  aU  the  points 
he  made  by  the  stroke,  and  the  marker  is  obliged  to  score 
them. 

20.  If  the  striker  is  about  to  play  with  the  wrong  ball,,  no 
one  hath  a  right  to  discover  his  error  to  him,  except  his  part- 
ner,  if  they  are  playing  a  four  match. 

21.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  and  at  ^Ikenme 
time  makes  a  losing  ha^d,  he  loses  either  two  or  three  points, 
according  to  ^diich  ball  he  struck  first,  and  the  stroce  is  con- 
sidered foul. 

22.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  and  misses  both 
the  remaining  balls*  he  loses  one  point,  and  if  the  ball  should 
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go  into  a  pooket  by  the  stroke,  be  loses  three  points,  and  it  is 
deemed  foul. 

N.B.  The  rest  of  the  rules  and  regulations  are  likewise  to 
be  observed  as  in  the  carambole  winning  and  losing  game. 


Section  ll.-^General  Instruetians  for  the  Red  Winning 
{Carambole)  Game, 

The  carambole  winning  game  is  by  no  means  so  fuU  of  variety 
as  the  winning  and  losing,  but  it  requires  a  greater  d^ree  of 
judgment,  and  depends  moije  materially  upon  the  skiU  of  the 
player. 

The  general  principles  of  the  game  however  differ  little 
from  those  of  the  preceding,  and  most  of  the  observations  and 
cautions  laid  down  for  that,  are  applicable  to  both  :  the  canons 
are  precisely  similar,  and  the  str&Ler  is  influenced  by  the  same 
grand  object  of  making  the  baulk. 

In  the  carambole  winning  game,  the  principal  objects  to  be 
held  in  view  by  the  striker,  are,  first,  so  to  regulate  his  stroke, 
that  in  making  the  desired  winning  hazard,  he  may  not  at  the 
same  time  make  the  losing,  and  secondly,  to  dispose  the  balls 
in  such  a  manner,  that  his  adversary  may  either  have  no 
hazard  at  all,  or  a  hazard  in  playing  which  there  will  be  an 
equal  chance  of  holing  his  own  and  the  ball  he  plays  at. 

The  first  of  these  often  requires  a  considerable  share  of  ad- 
dress, for  in  certain  situations  of  the  baUs,  it  wiU  be  found 
extremely  difficult  to  pocket  the  one  without  the  other ;  or  to 
canon  without  at  the  same  time  pocketing  the  striking  ball. 
The  requisites  in  order  to  avoid  these  sources  of  danger,  are, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  angles  of  the  table,  an  ability  in 
the  striker  to  avail  himself  of  tibe  different  modifications  in  the 
action  of  his  instrument,  and  a  studious  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength. 

It  is  not  prudent  in  this,  as  in  the  winning  and  losing  game, 
for  the  first  player  to  make  a  miss ;  for  the  red  ball  being  upon 
the  lower  mark,  (about  midway  between  the  centre  of  the 
table  and  the  top  cushion)  the  adversary  will  have  a  good 
winning  hazard.  It  is  preferable  to  bring  the  red  ball  into 
the  bamk,  and  at  the  same  time  play  ramer  high  upon  the 
striking  ball,  in  order  that  it  may  roll  anwards  towards  the 
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top  ciuhion.  In  case  of  playing  for  the  winning  hazirrd, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  use  a  degree  of  strength  that  will  bring 
the  red  boll  away  from  the  pocket  and  your  own  in  baulk,  in 
the  event  of  the  attempt  proving  unsuccessful. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  stnker  in  this  eame,  will  depend 
upon  his  skill  in  striking  the  fiill  or  straight  hazard.  Some 
players  are  extremely  expert  at  this,  inasmuch  as  that  when 
they  get  the  balls  in  a  direct  line  between  two  pockets,  they  are 
enabled  to  make  the  game  by  successive  winning  hazards, 
without  allowing  their  adversary  another  opportunity  of  play- 
ing. Thxta  suppose  the  red  ball  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  the 
stnker*s  ba^  behind  it,  in  an  angle  with  one  of  the  middle 
pockets,  his  ball  after  holing  the  red,  will,  if  it  be  projected 
evenly  by  the  cue,  roll  a  httle  onwards,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  striker  will  have  to  repeat  his  stroke  for  the  comer 
pocket,  after  it  has  been  replaced,  and  so  on,  backwards  and 
forwards,  until  he  commit  a  blunder,  and  lose  the  hazard. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  are,  with  regard  to  billiards  in 
general,  equally  good  playrars,  make  all  other  hazards  with 
greater  facility. '  Tlie  great  art  in  making  straight  hazardi^ 
consists  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  eye  surveys  the  pocket 
and  the  balls,  and  in  ihe  consequent  smartness  and  suddenness 
of  the  stroke ;  for  success  in  these  cases  will  seldom  allow  of 
a  veiy  studied  attention  to  the  mode  of  striking,  and  ^  the 
more  frequently  the  eye  is  suffered  to  wander  firom  one  ball 
to  another,  the  more  certainly  will  the  stroke  be  unsuccessful,*' 

In  this  game  the  striker  may  often  avail  himself  with  great 
advantage,  of  a  fiicility  of  malong  what  are  called  reflected  or 
doublet  hazards;  for  whenever  the  red  ball  is  situated  un- 
£Eivourably,  and  the  white  ball  presents  no  direct  hazard,  it  is 
uniformly  preferable  to  attempt  the  reflected  hazard  with  gen- 
tie  strength  upon  the  latter.  Hazards  of  this  description  are 
more  ea»ly  to  be  made  than  they  appear  to  be ;  indeed  there 
are  few  positions  which  a  ball  can  obtain,  in  which  it  may  not 
be  doubled  into  one  or  another  pocket,  by  a  player  perfectly 
acquainted  with  th^  asiglns  of  the  table ;  as  is  exemplified  in 
Fig.  35,  36.  The  same  directions  however  will  nothold  good 
with  regard  to  the  red  bail,  for  in  playing  at  this,  the  utmost 
caution  should  be  used  not  to  brmg  it  into  any  hazardous 
situation,  for  which  reason  when  the  dianoes  of  scoring  are 
squal  upon  each  ball,  and  no  imj)ortant  advantage  is  iu  view, 
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from  playing  at  the  red,  it  is  uniformly  deemed  better  play  to 
clioofte  the  white.  Whenever  the  reflected  hazard  is  attempted, 
one  caution  should  always  be  obeerved,  namely,  "  in  the  case 
of  the  red  hazard,  to  play  strong  enough  to  bring  the  ball  away 
from  the  pocket,  and  in  the  case  of  me  white  hazard,  to  use 
such  a  moderate  degree  of  strength  as  will  leave  it  over  the 
Hole  if  it  do  not  enter  it. 

The  red  winning  game  possessing  fewer  chances  than  the 
winning  and  losing,  the  strixer  may  more  frequently  with  im- 
punity sacrifice  an  uncertain  or  difficult  hazard,  to  the  purpose 
of  laying  the  balls  safe ;  he  ought  therefore,  in  every  case  in 
^which  he  despairs  of  scoring,  to  have  one  object  only  in  view ; 
to  lay  his  own  or  his*^  adversary's  ball  in  that  part  of  the  table 
which  affords  no  hazard  or  canon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BULES  OF  THE  BED  LOSING  CABAMBOLE  GAME. 

The  Losing  Carambole  Game  is  the  reverse  of  the  Winning, 
as  stated  at  page  597. 

Section  I. — Rules  for  the  Red  or  Carambole  Losing  Game. 

1 .  The  game  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carambole 
winning  game. 

2.  If  the  striker  misses  both  balls,  he  loses  one  point,  and 
if  he  holes  his  own  ball  by  the  same  stroke,  he  loses  three 
points. 

3.  If  the  striker  pockets  the  red  ball,  he  loses  three  points, 
and  the  red  ball  must  be  replaced  upon  its  proper  spot. 

4.  If  he  pockets  the  white  ball,  he  loses  two  points. 

5.  If  the  striker  by  the  same  stroke,  hole  both  the  red  and 
the  white  ball,  he  loses  five  points,  two  for  the  white,  and 
three  for  the  red  ball. 

6.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon,  he  wins  two  points. 

7.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  and  holes  either  of  the 
object  balls,  he  wins  nothing  for  the  canon,  and  loses  either 
two  or  three  pomts,  as  he  may  have  struck  the  red  or  th« 
white  ball  first. 
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8.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  white  ball  first,  makes  canoiu 
and  at  the  same  time  holes  his  own  ball,  he  wins  four  points; 
—two  for  the  canon,  and  two  for  his  losing  hazard. 

9.  If  the  striker  plays  first  at  the  red  ball,  makes  a  canon, 
and  also  holes  his  own  ball,  he  wins  five  points: — ^three  for 
the  losing  hazard  off  the  red  ball,  and  two  for  the  cancm. 

N.B.  The  rest  of  the  rules  and  regulations  are  likewise  to  be 
observed,  as  in  the  carambole  winning,  losing  game,  &c 


Section  II.— (?«7Mra/  Instruciioru  of  the  Carambok  Losing 
Game. 

The  red  or  carambole  losing  game  requires  even  more 
judgment  than  the  winning,  and  the  chances  in  it  are  often 
more  various ;  especially  if  the  players  do  not  properly  under- 
stand  the  skilful  part.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  defence, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  strength  with  which  each 
stroke  should  be  played,  either  to  defend  or  make  a  hazard. 
^Vhen  properly  understood,  however,  a  losing  game  hazard  is 
much  more  easy  to  be  made  than  a  winning  game  hazard  is  in 
general 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  many  of  the  observa^ 
tions  we  have  already  made,  which  will  apply  to  billiards  in 
general;  vide  the  general  observations  on  the  winning  and 
losing  game.  Chap.  4,  Sect.  2 ;  precisely  the  reverse,  however, 
of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  carambole  winning  game  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  losing;  the  chief  objects  to  be  attended  to  by 
the  striker,  being  to  avoid  making  the  winning  hazard  in  at- 
tempting  the  losing.  After  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
the  preceding  games,  the  means  of  effecting  this  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  striker. 

It  is  of  particular  importance  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  white 
losing  game,  for  the  striker  to  be  able  to  play  bricole,  as  it  is 
termed;  for  it  is  very  common  for  a  player,  in  order  to  ensnare 
his  adversaiv,  to  lay  his  ball  in  such  a  way  before  a  pocket,  that 
the  latter  will  often  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  holing 
it,  if  he  play  the  direct  stroke ;  by  taking  the  proper  angle  how- 
ever, and  striking  the  cushion  previoiuly,  he  may  always  ob- 
viate this  danger,  and  will  very  generally  be  enabled  to  maks 
the  desired  losing  hazard. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  SIMPLE  CABAUBOLE  OB  FBENCH  GAME. 

The  simple  carambole  game  (referred  to  at  page  544)  is 
played  with  three  balls,  and  consists  usually  of  twelve  points, 
which  are  scored  by  canons  only,  and  forfeitures.  It  possesses 
Out  few  chances,  and  consequently  requires  a  considerable 
ibare  of  skill  and  judgment.  It  is  seldom  played  alone,  but 
osuaUv  by  an  able  player  against  the  winnmg  and  losing,  or 
the  winning  game  of  an  indifferent  one;  and  is  considered 
equal  to  giving  fifteen  out  of  twenty-four  points.  This  is  the 
game  now  played  in  France.  A  variety  of  this  game  is  to 
make  it  consist  entirely  of  doublet  canons,  and  at  the  present 
day  this  is  almost  the  only  mode  of  play  recognised  in  France ; 
it  is  therefore,  par  excellence,  called  Fbench  Billiabos. 

Sectiok  I.— i2tt/e*  for  the  Simple  Carambole  Game. 

1.  The  game  commences  in  the  usual  manner,  the  red  ball 
being  placed  upon  its  appropriate  spot,  and  the  players  string, 
ing  for  lead,  and  choice  of  balls,  as  in  the  preceding  games. 

2.  The  game  is  played  in  two  different  ways.  In  the  first, 
both  kinds  of  hazards  lose,  in  the  second,  they  count  for  no- 
thing; the  first  is  the  most  usual  mode  of  play,  and  the  striker 
upon  making  either  a  winning  or  losing  hazard,  loses  as  many 
points  as  he  would  have  gained  by  that  particular  stroke 
in  the  winning  or  losing  game. 

3.  If  the  stxiker  misses  both  balls,  he  loses  one  point ;  if  by 
the  same  stroke  he  pockets  his  own  ball,  he  loses  three  points. 

4.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon,  he  gains  two  points. 

5.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  and  holes  himself  off  the 
adversary's  ball,  he  loses  two  points  for  the  hazard,  and  gains 
nothing  for  the  canon. 

6.  If  the  striker  makes  a  canon  and  holes  himself  off  the  red 
ball,  he  loses  three  pomts,  and  gains  nothing  for  the  canon. 

7.  If  the  striker  canons,  and  by  the  same  stroke  holes  the 
adversary's  ball,  he  loses  two  points. 

8.  If  the  striker  canons,  and  holes  the  red  ball  by  the 
same  stroke,  he  loses  three  points. 

9.  If  the  striker  canons,  and  hole  both  his  own  and  the 
adversary's  ball,  he  loses  four  points. 
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10.  If  the  striker  canooA,  and  at  the  same  time  holes  both 
his  owii  and  the  red  ball,  he  loses  five  points,  if  he  pla jed  at 
the  white,  and  six  if  he  played  at  the  r^  baU. 

11.  If  the  striker  canons,  and  holes  all  three  of  the  balls 
by  the  same  stroke,  he  loses  either  seven  or  eight  points,  ac- 
cording to  the  ball  which  he  played  at. 

The  rales  for  the  carambole  winning  and  losing  game,  are 
also  to  be  observed  in  the  simple  carambole  game. 

Section  II. — General  Observation$  in  the  Simple  Carambole 
Game. 

In  the  ample  carambole  game,  as  hazards  are  disregarded, 
it  only  remains  for  the  striker  either  to  endeavour  to  canon,  as 
the  only  means  of  scoring,  or  to  lay  the  balls  safe,  or  in  such 
a  position  that  his  adversary  may  obtain  no  canon.  If  he 
despairs  of  accomplishing  the  first,  or  deems  the  attempt  at- 
tended with  risk,  ^e  latter  is  more  easily  to  be  effected  in  this 
game  than  in  any  other,  it  having  fewer  chances ;  and  yet  there 
are  few  positions  of  the  balls  in  which  it  is  not  possible  for  an 
expert  player  to  canon.  Whoever  has  been  much  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  billiard  rooms,  must  have  observed  matches  in 
which  a  common  walking  stick,  or  the  hand  without  any  stick, 
is  played  by  a  good  player  against  the  cue  or  mace  of  a  bad 
one,  and  that  the  stick  or  hand  player  most  commonly  comes 
off  victor.  If  he  were  to  pay  a  more  minute  attention  to  such 
games,  he  would  perceive  that  the  greater  number  of  points 
gained  by  the  latter,  are  scored  from  canons,  which  his  adver- 
sarv  had  thrown  in  his  way,  through  ignorance  of  the  game; 
and  upon  which  he  almost  exclusively  depends,  being  unable, 
under  the  disadvantage  in  which  he  is  placed,  to  make  a  stroke 
firm  enough  to  ensure  many  of  the  common  winning  and  losing 
hazards ;  but  to  canon  under  a  variety  of  circtmistances,  re- 
quires a  very  great  share  of  judgment  and  dexterity. 

CHAFTER  VIII. 

RULES  OF  THE  WHITE  WINNING  GAME. 

The  white  winning  game  is  much  more  simple  than  any  we 
have  hitherto  described.  Together  with  the  wlute  losing  game, 
it  is  considered  a  key  to  Billiards  in  generd,  and  may  be  use- 
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fully  practised  by 'learners,  before  they  attempt  the  more 
<5omplex  carambole  games.  (See  the  introductory  account  of 
the  T^liite  Ball  Games,  at  page  543.) 

Section  I. — Rules /or  the  White  Winning  Game, 

1.  The  game  begins  by  stringing  for  the  lead  and  choice  of 
InQIs,  as  in  the  '*  Winning  and  Lomng  Game."  Rules  1-6. 

2.  Immediately  after  a  hazard  has  been  won,  the  baUs  are 
to  be  broken,  and  the  striker  is  to  lead  as  at  first. 

3.  When  a  hazard  has  been  lost  in  either  of  the  comer 
pockets,  the  leader  is,  if  his  adversary  requires  it,  to  lead  firom 
the  end  of  the  table  where  the  hazard  was  lost;  but  if  the 
liazard  was  lost  in  either  of  the  middle  pockets,  it  is  at  the 
leader's  option  to  play  from  either  end  of  the  table  he  pleases. 

4.  If  the  striker  misses  his  adversary's  ball,  he  loses  one 
point;  if  by  the  same  stroke  he  holes  his  own  ball,  he  loses 
three  points,  as  in  the  carambole  games. 

''  5.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  or  both  balls,  or  forces  both 
of  them  over  the  table,  or  on  a  cushion,  he  loses  two  points." 

"6  If  the  striker  forces  his  adversary's  ball  over  the  table, 
or  on  a  cushion,  he  scores  two  points." 

'*  7.  If  the  striker  who  plays  the  stroke,  should  make  his  ad- 
versary's ball  go  so  near  the  Drink  of  a  pocket,  as  to  be  judged 
to  stand  still,  and  it  should  afterwards  fall  into  it,  the  striker 
wins  nothing,  and  the  ball  must  be  put  on  the  brink  where  it 
stood,  for  his  adversary  to  play  at  the  next  stroke." 

^'8.  If  the  striker's  ball  should  stand  on  the  brink  or  edge 
of  a  pocket,  and  if  in  attempting  to  play  it  off  he  should  make 
the  ball  go  in,  he  loses  three  points." 

*'9.  If  a  ball  should  stand  on  the  brink  or  edge  of  a  pocket, 
and  it  should  fall  into  the  pocket,  before  or  when  the  striker  has 
delivered  his  ball  from  his  mace  or  cue,  so  as  to  have  no  chance 
for  his  stroke,  in  that  case  the  striker's  and  his  adversary's 
balls  must  be  placed  in  the  same  position,  or  as  near  as  pos- 
sible thereto,  and  the  striker  must  play  again." 

"10.  If  by  a  fovl  stroke,  the  striker  holes  his  own  or  both 
baUs,  or  forces  his  own  or  both  balls  over  the  table,  or  on  a 
cushion,  he  loses  two  points." 

11.  He  who  does  not  play  as  far  as  his  adversary's  bull, 
loses  one,  or  his  adversary  may  oblige  him  to  pass  the  ball. 
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more  especially  in  giving  a  miss;  or,  he  can.  if  he  cbooee, 
make  him  replace  the  ball,  and  pbij  until  he  has  passed  it. 

12.  If  the  striker  plays  with  a  wrong  ball  he  loees  tiie  lead, 
if  his  adversary  requires  it. 

13.  If  the  ball  should  be  chax^;ed  in  a  hazard,  or  in  a  game, 
and  it  is  not  known  by  which  party,  the  hazard  must  be  played 
out  by  each  party  with  their  different  balls,  and  then  changed. 

14.  If  the  striker  plays  with  his  adyersaiy's  ball,  and  holes 
or  forces  the  ball  he  played«t  oyer  the  table,  it  is  deemed  a 
foul  stroke. 

''  15.  If  the  striker  plays  with  his  adversary's  ball,  and 
misses,  he  loses  one  point;  and  if  his  adversary  disoov^n  that 
he  has  played  vnth  the  wrong  ball,  he  may  break  the  balls  and 
take  the  lead." 

16.  In  all  the  before-mentioned  cases  of  playing  with  the 
wrong  ball,  if  the  error  of  the  striker  is  not  discovered,  his 
adversary  must  play  with  the  ball  the  striker  played  at 
throughout  the  hazard,  or  break  the  balls  and  take  the  lf»d. 

1 7.  Whoever  proposes  to  break  the  balls,  and  his  adversary 
agrees  to  it,  the  proposer  thereof  loses  the  lead. 

The  remaining  Rules  are  the  same  in  the  Winning  and 
Losing  Game. 

Section  ll.^^Oeneral  Iruiructions. 

The  general  principles  of  the  red  winning  game  may  be  ap- 
plied with  little  variation  to  the  white.  Vide  Chap.  5,  Sect.  2. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

RULES  OF  THE  WHITE  LOSING  GAME. 

The  white  losing  game  is  the  reverse  of  the  white  winning, 
the  points  in  it  being  reckoned  by  losing  and  double  hazards. 
Like  the  white  winning  game  it  is  played  with  the  two  white 
balls,  and  is  twelve  up. 

Sectiok  I. — Orders/or  the  White  losing  Oame. 

1.  At  the  begrinning  you  must  string  for  the  lead,  and  for 
the  choice  of  the  balls  as  in  the  other  nunes. 

2.  If  the  striker  misses  the  ball  he  kwes  one,  and  if  he  hole 
his  own  ball  by  the  same  stroke,  he  loses  three  points. 
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3.  If  the  striker  holes  his  adversary's  ball,  he  loses  two 
points. 

4.  Forcing  either  or  both  the  balls  over  the  table,  or  on  a 
cushion,  reckons  nothing,  but  the  striker  loses  the  lead. 

5.  If  the  striker  misses  the  adversary^  ball,  and  forces  his 
fywn  ball  over  the  table,  &c.  he  loses  one  point  and  the  lead. 

6.  If  tho  striker  holes  his  own  ball,  he  wins  two  points. 

7.  If  the  striker  holes  both  baUs,  he  wins  four  points*. 

8 .  If  the  striker  holes  either  of  the  balls,  and  forces  the  other 
oTer  the  table,  &c.,  he  loses  the  lead  only. 

N.B.  The  rest  of  the  regulations,  &c.  as  in  thie  winning  and 
losing,  and  winning  games,  are  likewise  to  be  observed. 

Section  II. — General  Observations. 

Vide  the  general  observations  on  the  Red  Losing  Game, 
Chap.  6,  Sect.  2. 


RULES  FOR  THE  GAMES  OF  POOL. 

There  are  several  ways  of  playing  Pool, — ^namely,  with  as 
many  balls  as  there  are  players;  or  with  two  balls  only,  the 
players  playing  in  turns,  and  playing  vnth  the  alternate  bftUs; 
playing  at  the  nearest  bedl;  playing  at  the  last  player;  or  the 
player  playing  at  whichever  ball  he  choose.  But  ^e  most 
popular  and  perhaps  the  £eurest  mode  if  ih&t  in  which  each 
has  his  own  ball  of  a  distinguishing  colour,  and  plays  at  the 
last  player. 

The  following  are  the  rules,  according  to  this  last  method. 

1.  When  coloured  balls  are  used,  the  players  must  play 
progressively  in  the  order  in  which  the  colours  are  placed  on 
the  Pool  marking-board,  the  top  colour  being  No.  1, 

2.  Each  player  has  three  lives  at  starting.  No.  1  places 
his  ball  on  the  winning  and  losing  spot.  No.  2  plays  at  No.  1. 
No.  3  &t  No.  2,  and  so  on,  each  person  playing  at  the  last 
ball;  imless  it  G^ould  be  in  hand,  then  the  player  plays  at  the 
nearest  ball. 

3.  If  a  striker  should  lose  a  life  in  any  way,  the  next  player 
plays  at  the  nearest  ball  to  his  own;  but  if  his  (the  player's) 

*  This  rule  does  not  Mtm  coosisteiit,  but  is  so  giyen  bj  White  sod 
KnitfieU. 
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ball  be  in  band,  be  plays  at  tbe  nearest  ball  to  the  centre  of 
tlie  baulk  line,  whether  in  or  out  of  baulk. 

4.  Should  a  doubt  arise  respecting  the  distance  of  .baU^  it 
must  (if  at  the  commencement  of  the  game,  or  if  the  playerW 
boll  be  in  hand,)  be  measured  from  the  centre  spot  in  the 
circle;  but  if  the  striker's  ball  be  not  in  hand,  the  measure- 
ment must  be  made  from  his  ball  to  the  others;  and  in  bocn 
ciises  it  must  be  decided  by  the  marker,  or  by  a  majority  of 
the  company;  but  should  &e  distances  be  equal,  &en  the 
parties  must  draw  lots. 

5.  The  baulk  is  no  protection  at  Pool  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

6.  llie  player  may  lose  a  life  by  any  of  the  following 
means: — by  pocketing  his  own  baU;  by  running  a  coup;  1^ 
missing  the  baU;  by  forcing  his  ball  off  the  table;  by  playing 
with  the  wrong  ball;  by  playing  at  the  wrong  ball;  by  fry- 
ing out  of  his  turn;  or  by  having  his  ball  pocketed,  or  forced 
off  the  table  by  another  player.  . 

7.  Should  the  striker  pocket  the  ball  he  plays  at,  and  by 
the  same  stroke  pocket  his  own,  or  force  it  over  the  table,  he 
loses  the  life,  and  not  the  person  whose  ball  he  pocketed. 

8.  Should  the  player  strike  the  wrong  ball,  he  pays  the 
same  forfeit  to  the  person  whose  ball  he  should  have  played 
at,  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  pocketed  it. 

9.  If  the  striker  misses  the  ball  he  ought  to  play  at,  and 
strikes  another  and  pockets  it,  he  loses  a  life,  and  not  the 
])erson  whose  ball  he  pocketed;  in  which  case  the  striker's 
ball  must  be  taken  off  the  table,  and  both  balls  should  remain 
in  hand,  until  it  be  their  turn  to  play. 

10.  If  the  striker,  whilst  taking  his  aim,  inquires  which  is 
the  ball  be  ought  to  play  at,  and  should  be  misinfonned  by 
any  one  of  the  players  or  by  the  marker,  he  does  not  lose  a 
life,  but  the  balls  must  be  replaced,  and  the  stroke  played 
ugain.  He  is  not,  however,  at  liberty  to  take  a  life,  but  must 
play  for  safety. 

11.  If  information  is  required  by  the  player,  as  to  which 
is  his  ball,  or  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play,  he  has  a  right  to  an 
answer  from  the  marker  or  from  the  players. . 

12.  K  a  ball,  or  balls,  should  be  in  the  way  of,  or  touch,  the 
striker's  ball,  so  as  to  prevent  his  hitting  any  part  of  the  object 
ball,  he  may  have  them  taken  up  until  the  stroke  be  played,  and 
atler  the  balls  have  ceased  running  they  must  be  repkced. 
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18.  If  a  ball  or  balls  are  in  the  way  of  a  striker^s  cue,  so 
that  he  cannot  play  at  his  ball,  he  can  have  them  taken  up. 

14.  When  the  striker  takes  a  life,  he  may  continue  to  play 
on  as  long  as  he  can  make  a  hazard,  or  until  the  balls  are  all 
off  the  table,  in  which  latter  case  he  plays  from  the  baulk,  or 
places  his  ball  on  the  spot  as  at  the  commencement. 

15.  The  first  person  who  loses  his  three  lives  is  entitled  to 
purchase,  or,  as  it  is  called,  to  star  (a  star  being  the  mark 
placed  against  his  lives  on  the  board,  to  denote  that  he  has 
purchased),  by  paying  into  the  pool  the  same  sum  as  at  the 
commencement,  for  which  he  receives  lives  equal  to  the 
lowest  number  on  the  board. 

16.  If  the  first  person  out  refiise  to  star,  the  second  person 
may  do  it,  but  if  the  second  refuse,  the  third  may  do  it,  and 
so  on,  until  only  two  persons  are  left  in  the  pool,  in  which 
case  the  privilege  of  starring  ceases. 

17.  Only  one  star  is  allowed  in  a  Pool. 

18.  If  tiie  striker  should  move  another  ball  whilst  in  the 
act  of  striking  his  own  ball,  the  stroke  is  considered  foul;  and 
if,  by  the  same  stroke,  he  pocket  a  ball,  or  force  it  off  the 
table,  the  owner  of  that  ball  does  not  lose  a  life,  and  the  ball 
must  be  placed  on  its  original  .spot,  but  if,  by  that  stroke,  he 
should  pocket  his  own  ball,  or  force  it  off  the  table,  he  loses  a 
life. 

19.  If  the  striker's  ball  touch  the  ball  he  has  to  play  at,  he 
is  then  at  liberty  either  to  play  at  it  or  at  any  other  ball  on 
the  table,  and  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  foul  stroke;  in  this 
case,  however,  the  striker  is  liable  to  lose  a  life,  by  going  into 
ft  pocket  or  over  the  table. 

20.  After  making  a  hazard,  if  the  striker  should  take  up 
bis  ball,  or  stop  it,  before  it  has  done  running,  he  cannot 
claim  the  life,  or  the  hazard,  from  the  person  whose  ball  was 
pocketed;  it  being  possible  that  his  own  ball  might  have  gone 
into  a  pocket,  if  he  had  not  stopped  it. 

21.  If,  before  a  star,  two  or  more  balls  are  pocketed  by  the 
same  stroke,  including  the  ball  played  at,  each  having  one 
life,  the  owner  of  the  ball  first  struck  has  the  option  of  star- 
ring; but  should  he  refuse,  and  more  than  one  remain,  the 
persons  to  whom  they  belong  must  draw  lots  for  the  star. 

22.  Should  the  striker's  ball  stop  on  the  spot  of  a  ball 
fCmoved,  the  ball  which  has  been  removed  must  remain  La 
hand  until  the  spot  is  unoccupied,  and  then  be  replaced. 
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23.  If  the  striker  eboiild  ha^  his  next  player*s  ball  re- 
moTed,  and  stop  on  the  spot  it  occupied,  (he  next  player  must 
gire  a  miss  from  the  baulk  to  any  part  of  the  table  he  thinks 
proper,  for  which  miss  he  does  not  lose  a  hie. 

24.  If  the  ftriker  has  a  ball  removed,  and  any  other  tiian 
the  next  plaver^s  ball  should  stop  on  the  spot  it  occupied,  ihs 
ball  remoTed  must  remain  in  hand,  till  the  one  on  its  place  be 
played,  unless  it  should  happen  to  be  the  turn  of  the  one 
removed  to  play  before  the  one  on  its  place,  in  which  case 
that  ball  must  give  place  to  the  one  originally  taken  up;  after 
which  it  may  be  replaced. 

25.  If  the  comer  of  the  cushion  should  prevent  the  striker 
from  playing  in  a  direct  line,  he  can  have  any  ball  removed 
for  the  pui^xMe  of  playing  at  it  from  a  cushion. 

26.  The  two  last  players  cannot  star  or  purchase;  but  they 
may  divide,  if  they  are  left  with  an  equal  number  of  livM 
each;  the  striker,  however,  is  entitled  to  his  stroke  before  the 
division. 

27.  An  disputes  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  players. 

28.  The  charge  lor  the  table  to  be  taken  out  of  uie  pool 
before  it  is  handed  over  to  the  winner. 

Rulei/or  Pool-playing  at  the  last  Player, 

When  coloured  balls  are  used  in  playing  this  game,  the 
players  must  play  progressively  as  the  colours  are  placed  on 
the  marking-board,  tli^  top  colour  being  No.  1. 

THE   KEAJtEST   BALL   POOL. 

In  this  Pool  the  players  always  play  at  the  nearest  ball  out 
of  the  baulk;  for  in  this  Pool  the  bauUc  is  a  protection. 

1.  If  all  the  balls  be  in  the  baulk,  and  the  striker's  ball  in 
hand,  he  must  lead  to  the  top  cushion,  or  place  the  ball  on 
the  winning  and  losing  spot. 

2.  If  the  striker's  ball  be  within  the  baulk  line,  and  he  has 
to  play  at  a  ball  out  of  the  baulk,  he  is  allowed  to  have  any 
ball  taken  up  that  may  chance  to  lie  in  his  way. 

8.  If  all  the  balls  be  within  the  baulk,  and  the  striker's  ball 
not  in  hand,  he  plays  at  the  nearest  ball. 

All  the  other  ndes  of  the  former  pool  are  to  be  observed 
at  this. 
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The  following  games  are  played  on  a  board,  which  is  usually 
from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  from  one  foot  nine  inches 
to  three  feet  wide,  lined  with  ereen  cloth;  a  slip  of  thin 
wood  being  placed  round  the  inside  of  its  upper  end,  to  form 
a  semicircle. 

There  are  nine  cups  let  in  level  with  the  cloth,  numbered 
one  to  nine,  into  which  the  balls  are  to  be  driven  in  playine 
the  two  first  mentioned  games.  (La  Bagatelle  and  Sans  Egal.) 

There  is  also  a  bridge  with  small  arches  likewise  num- 
bered from  1  to  9,  and  through  which  the  balls  are  to  be 
driven  in  playing  the  two  last  mentioned  games  (Mississippi 
and  Trou  Madame)  when  the  cups  are  not  used. 

There  are  likewise  two  small  cushions  placed  aeainst  the 
sides,  to  be  used  in  the  game  of  Mississippi ;  or  instead  of 
these  the  boards  are  sometimes  stuffed  round  the  sides. 

Tables  of  the  best  manufacture  are  usually  charged  at  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  g^uineas  each,  and  may  be  purchased  of 
Mr.  Thurston,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

LA  BAGATELLE. 

Ant  number  of  players  may  join  in  this  game,  and  use 
either  the  mace  or  cue  as  may  be  agreed. 

Each  player  strikes  a  ball  up  the  board,  and  whoever  gets 
the  highest  number  is  entitled  to  the  lead,  and  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  nine  balls. 

The  black  ball  (which  counts  for  double)  is  placed  on  thi 
'  white  spot  in  front  of  the  holes,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
round,  and  must  in  the  first  instance  be  struck  by  one  of  the 
other  balls  before  there  can  be  any  score. 

The  striker's  baU  must  be  placed  on  the  white  spot  nearest 
the  other  end  of  the  board,  and  is  to  be  struck  with  the  mace 
or  cue  at  the  black  ball,  the  object  being  to  put  it  into  one  of 
the  holes.  The  rest  of  the  baUs  are  to  be  played  up  in  the 
same  manner,  either  at  the  outstanding  balls,  or  for  the  holes. 

Any  numbef  of  rounds  may  be  played  for  the  game,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  at  its  ootumenoement. 
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The  player  who  obtains  the  greatest  munber-— counting  the 
holes  into  which  he  puts  the  balls,  according  to  the  figures 
marked  within  them — ^wins  the  game. 

The  holes  along  the  edges  of  the  board  are  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  the  game. 

Any  ball  that  rebounds  beyond  the  centre,  or  that  is  diiven 
off  the  board,  cannot  be  used  again  during  that  round. 

SANS  EGAL. 

This  is  played  by  two  persons. 

llie  player  who  leads,  which  is  decided  as  in  bagatelle, 
chooses  four  balls  of  either  colour,  and  places  the  black  ball  on 
the  mark  in  front  of  the  holes,  and  b^ins  by  striking  bne  of 
his  balls  up  the  board. 

The  other  player  then  strikes  one  of  his  balls  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on  alternately. 

He  that  holes  the  black  ball  counts  it  towards  his  game,  and 
also  all  that  he  may  hole  of  his  own  colour. 

J£  a  player  should  hole  any  of  his  adversary's  balls,  it 
counts  for  the  owner  of  the  balls. 

The  player  who  makes  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  each 
round,  takes  the  lead  in  the  next.  The  game  is  21 ,  to  31,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  between  the  players. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Place  the  bridge  close  up  to  the  circle,  and  ^e  small 
cushions  against  the  sides. 

Each  pkyer  is  then  to  strike  one  ball  through  the  bridge, 
and  he  who  gets  the  highest  number,  has  the  lead,  and  plays 
the  nine  balls  in  succession 

All  balls  must  strike  one  of  the  cushions,  previous  to  enter- 
ing the  bridge,  otherwise  the  number  reckons  for  the  adver- 
sary. 

The  game  to  oonsiBt  of  as  many  points  as  may  be  agreed  on 
at  its  commencement. 

TROU  MADAME. 

This  is  played  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  game,  ex- 
cept that  the  balls  are  played  straight  from  ^  end  of  the 
board  through  the  bridge. 
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RUSSIAN  BAGATELLE, 

OB 

COCKAMAROO  TABLE. 


SteTfttad  end  of  th«  boud  which  !■  an  inclined 
plane,  lowest  at  the  itriUog  end. 


Description  of  the  board. 

A  cavity  for  the  red  ball  to  be 
placed  in,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  game  onfy.  It  coitnts  double, 
i.e.  100,  as  marked  inside. 

An  arch  with  a  bell  suspended 
within  it,  which  if  rung  by  any  ball 
in  passing  through,  counts  double 
for  whatever  that  ball  m^y  score 
by  the  stroke.  If  it  does  not  pass 
through,  but  merely  falls  into  the 
cup  underneath,  it  counts  only  as 
marked,  i.e.  50. 

The  remaining  arches  with  qips 
beneath  them,  count  respectively 
as  marked,  viz.  20  on  the  sides, 
and  25  in  the  centre. 

The  pegs  are  brass  pins  standing 
up,  about  1|  inches  in  height. 


These  are  slightly  indented  spots 
(one  on  each  side  of  the  board) 
from  which  the  balls  are  projected. 

Cavities  into  which  the  balls  run; 
t^iey  count  according  to  the  num- 
bers placed  above. 


The  board,  which  is  generally  four  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
and  two  feet  four  inches  in  width,  is  lined  with  superfine 
green  doth.  Those  of  the  best  description  cost  about  fifteen 
guineas,  and  are  made,  if  wished,  to  shut  up  bo  as  to  have 
tiie  appearance  of  a  Pembroke  table,  lliey  are  sold  by 
Mr.  Iliurston  of  Catherine  Street,  and  other  respectable 
makers. 
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KULSS   OF  THE   GaKE. 

I.  Commenoe  the  game  bj  stringing  for  the  lead,  as  'wdL 
as  for  choice  of  balls  and  side  of  bourd;  the  plajer  who  gets 
the  hi^est  number  takes  the  lead. 

II.  The  leader  must  place  his  ball  in  the  cavity  on  the  aide 
of  the  board  he  selects,  and  play  it  up,  counting  the  points 
he  may  make  by  the  stroke ;  after  which,  his  opponent  plajB 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  board;  and  so  on,  altematJy. 

III.  When  a  ball  lodges  on  the  board  without  going  into  a 
hole  or  running  down  to  the  bottom,  the  game  mxist  be  con- 
tinued  with  the  other  ball,  each  player  using  it  alternately — 
whoever  removes  the  ball  so  lodged,  scores  tHe  number  of 
points  made  bv  both  the  balls,  and  the  game  proceeds  as  at 
first.  Should  both  the  balls  be  lodged  on  the  board,  that  ball 
which  was  last  stopped  must  be  taken  up  and  used  to  con- 
tinue the  game. 

lY.  The  player  continues  to  lead,  as  long  as  he  can  hole 
his  ball  in  any  of  the  cups, 

V.  The  game  to  consist  of  one  hundred  or  more,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  at  the  commencement. 

VI.  If  the  player^s  ball  ring  the  heU,  that  is  passes  through 
the  bell  arch,  he  scores  double  the  number  he  would  otherwise 
gain  by  the  stroke. 

YII.  Playing  into  the  top  hole  (marked  100)  is  the  game 
at  once. 

VIII.  Should  the  ball  go  round  to  the  opponent's  side,  the 
striker  loses  five  points  and  the  lead ;  or  should  he  play  his 
ball  up,  and  it  returns  without  going  on  the  board,  he  loset 
one  point  and  the  lead. 

El.  The  winner  of  the  game,  takes  the  lead  in  the  next. 
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EXPLAVATION  or  THB  DlACmAM. 

1.  Ten  pins,  something  in  the 
shape  of  large  hock  hottles,  arranged 
in  a  triangle,  its  apex  being  nearest 
the  player. 

2.  Platforms,  (called  alleys,) 
about  sixty  feet  in  length  and  four 
feet  in  width,  on  which  the  balls 
are  propelled.  The  surface  must 
be  perfectly  smooth  and  level. 

3.  The  white  margins  on  each 
side  of  the  platforms  are  channels 
into  which  the  balls  drop,  when 
not  dezteroQsly  propelled. 

4.  The  intermediate  dark  spaces 
or  lines  are  grooves,  derateid  on 
frames  about  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  platform,  with  a  slight 
inclination  towards  the  bowler's 
end.  By  means  of  these  grooves 
the  balls  are  returned  to  the  Ixiwlers, 
boys  being  placed  for  that  purpose 
on  raised  seats  beyond  the  pins. 

5.  The  balls  here  laid  on  the 
marked  line  at  the  bowler's  end  of 
the  platform  shew  whence  they  are 
delivered  by  the  player  after  be  has 
taken  his  run  along  five  or  six  feet 
of  the  platform. 

^  6.  The  balls  lying  in  the  grooves 
shew  how  they  are  delivered  to 
the  bowler.  They  are  returned  to 
him  at  every  setting  up  of  the 
pins. 


At  the  further  end  of  the  platform  is  a  recess  of  a  few  feet 
for  the  pins  to  fall  in,  and  beyond  this  (to  stop  the  balls)  is 
a  cushion  covered  with  hide,  which  swings  on  hinges,  and  is 
reverberated  by  springs. 

On  one  side  of  the  room  are  so&s  for  the  spectators,  and  at 
the  bowling  end  sea^  for  the  bowlers;  also  ren-eshment  tables 
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In  the  American  Bowling  Saloon,  (393,  Strand),  whence 
by  the  civility  of  Mr.  Thoraap  Robson,  the  proprietor,  the 
present  particulars  have  been  collected,  there  are  six  plat- 
forms (running  parallel  to  each  other),  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  forty  or  fifty  players  engaged  on  them  at  one  time ; 
especially  of  an  evening,  when  the  saloon  is  brilliantij 
lighted,  and  enlivened  by  music. 

The  chief  art  in  playing  at  this  somewhat  athletic  game 
seems  to  consist  in  nitting  the  apex  or  point-pin  a  hfdf  ball, 
(the  larger  the  ball,  the  greater  the  chance  of  success.)  but 
dexterity  is  only  to  be  i^uired  by  practice.  Some  players 
are  so  expert  as  to  throw  down  the  whole  ten  pins  at  one 
blow  several  times  in  succession,  add  as  they  are  allowed 
three  balls  to  each  division,  or  setting  up  of  the  pins,  those 
which  are  spared  count  in  addition;  thus  if  a  player  at 
starting  should  knock  down  all  the  ten  pins  at  one  blow, 
this  would  count  ten,  and  would  leave  a  double  spare  or  two 
spare  balls,  with  which  if  he  threw  down  eight  more,  he 
would  add  that  number  to  his  score  and  count  eighteen  in 
the  first  division,  and  then  go  on  to  the  second  division 
with  his  next  three  balls.  If  by  a  run  of  luck  or  skill  die 
player  should  knock  all  ten  pins'  with  single  balls,  six  times 
in  the  course  of  his  ten  divudons^  he  would  have  twelve 
balls  to  spare  and  would  Uierefore  be  entitled  to  add  to  his 
score  whatever  he  could  make  with  them.  When  the  ten 
pins  are  thrown  down  with  two  balls,  one  ball  is  spared,  and 
counted  after  the  same  manner.  The  highest  number  it  is 
possible  to  make  with  the  balls  allotted  to  the  ten  divisions, 
is  three  himdred,  •'.  e.  ten  for  each  of  thirty  balls.  The  mode 
of  keeping  count  is  on  a  chequered  slate  of  ten  times  ten 
squares,  numbered  fix)m  one  to  ten  down  the  left  Or  front 
side,  the  initials  of  the  different  players  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  columns.  It  is  usual  either  for  players  to  follow 
alternately  in  single  divisions,  or  to  play  two,  thrive,  or  five 
divisions,  at  a  standing,  as  may  be  agreed. 

The  Americans  have  several  varieties  of  this  game,  one  of 
which  is  to  play  it  with  only  three  pins  instead  of  ten,  and  as 
the  three  can  scarcely  be  brought  down  at  one  blow,  the  inter- 
est is  kept  up  by  betting  on  the  success  of  each  particular  aim. 

The  uninitiated  had  better  not  be  too  fierce  in  his  first 
onslaught,  especially  if  he  play  with  heavy  btiUs,  as  the  exer- 
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ciae  18  likely  to  try  the  muscles  of  hifl  arm  rather  seyerely, 
and  may  leave  a  reminiscence  for  some  days  afterwards. 

The  balls  are  usually  of  four  different  kinds,  yarying  in  size 
firom  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  firom  four  or  five 
to  ten  or  eleven  pounds  weight. 

KULES   OF   THE  GAME,  EBOM   THE  FEIKTEP  SET  ST78F£K]>ED 
IN  THE  AliEBICAK  BOWLINO  SaLOON,  393,  StBAND. 

I.  Each  player  to  pay  sixpence  per  game,  and  be  allowed 
three  balls  for  each  of  the  ten  divisions ;  but  when  spare  balls 
are  obtained,  then  to  play  on  to  the  extent  of  them. 

II.  Any  number  of  players  (not  exceeding  ten)  can  play 
together;  the  lowest  half-division  paying  the  game  of  the 
highest. 

III.  Gambling  strictly  prohibited. 

IV.  In  playing,  all  pins  knocked  down  considered  feir, 
whether  obtained  by  a  front  or  back  (t.  e.  reverberated)  ball. 

Y.  No  gentleman  allowed  to  stand  on  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  alleys  except  the  players. 

VI.  All  ties  to  be  decided  by  a  single  ball. 

VII.  The  marked  line  on  the  alleys  is  the  utmost  Hmit 
allowed  to  players  in  advancing  to  deliver  the  ball. 

VIII.  Should  any  dispute  arise  between  players,  the 
Marker  to  be  called  as  umpire,  and  his  decision  to  be  final. 

IX.  The  so&s  behind  the  players  to  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  their  use. 

X.  Two  players  cannot  retain  any  alley  exclusively  to 
themselves  when  other  parties  are  waiting  to  play. 

XI.  Pitching  the  balls  is  not  permitted,  and  any  player 
doing  80  (after  notice)  forfeits  his  game  from  that  point. 
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and  a  RoMl-Book.  Edited  by  T.  ^bbtb. 
Twent^^^wo  JUustratione. 

Paris  and  its  Environs,  indnding 

VemalUes,  St.  Clond,  and  Excursions  into 
the  Champagne  Districts.  An  lUnstrated 
Hiindbook  for  TraveUeis.  Edit«l  1^  T. 
FoRXSTKB.  Twenty-eight  beeuUiful  Ei^ 
groivinge, 

Petrarch's  Sonnets,  and  otiier  Poemi. 

Tranalated  into  Knglifib  Verse.  By  yarious 
hands.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  by 
Thomas  Campbell.    With  1 6  Engravings. 

Pickering's  History  of  the  Baoes  of 

Man.  with  an  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man.     By  Dr.  Hall. 
lUuetrated  by  numerous  Portraits, 
"  ;  or,  fpith  the  plates  oohwrtd^ 

Tf.  ed. 
*«*  An  exceUent  Edition  of  a  woric  oil- 
giually  published  at  31.  3i.  by  the 
American  Government. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  London.  Com- 
prising Its  AnttqnUies,  Architecture,  Ana. 
Manuactures,    Trade,    Institutions.  Ex- 
hibilions.  Suburbs,  he      Two  hundred 
and  jive  Engravings,  amd  a  large  Map,  by 
Dowry. 
This  volume  contains  above  MO  pagts, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  five* 
shilling  yolume  ever  produced. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  Modem  Geo- 
graphy, on  a  Popular  Plan.  3«.  ed.  iBto- 
trated  by  ISO  Engravinga  and  61  Mope.  9s. 

;  or,  with  the  maps  cohursd 

Tf.6d. 
Two  large  Editions  of  this  volume  have 
been  sold,  lite  present  New  Edition 
Is  corrected  and  improved ;  and,  beaidei 
introducing  the  recent  Cenrases  of 
England  and  other  oountries,  reoonis 
the  changes  which  have  ti^eo  place 
in  Italy  and  America. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by 
KoBBR  Gabrctbxbs.  Jftonerout  Et^ 
grwaings,    2vola. 

■  Homer's  Iliad.    With  Intro- 

ductioo  and  Notes  by  J.  8.  Watbov.  M.A. 
lOustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of  Fkm- 
man's  Designs,  beautifully  engrateed  by 
Moaes  {in  thefvU  Hvo.  site), 

Homer's   Odyssey,   Hynuu , 

Sec,  by  other  translaton.  including  Chap- 
man, and  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  S. 
WAnoH.  MA.  FUmnan's  Designs  beau- 
tifuUy  engraved  by  Moses, 


A  CATALOOVS  OF 


Btp«^  litk  Indvdiag  many  of  bk 
L«tt««.  9f  Boama  CABaunona.  New 
Editioa,  rBTHed  tnd  cnlarsML    mmtra^ 


TktpnotHmg  %  m 
H^rlEi  oiMi  1Vaiulatt0fW&  »«. 

Potttiy  tnd  PorMUim,siidotfa«r  Ob- 
ject oT  Verto  (aOaUe  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  la  added  an  Engraved  Liat 
of  all  the  known  Marks  and  Monograma. 
B/  ¥Lmt  G.  BoHX.  NvHmermt  Mngrav- 
imgt. 

;  or,  cofourwf.     10*.  6dL 

Pnmt's  (Father^  Baliqnet.  New 
Jikiltion,  nvtaed  and  laigalar  angoicntod. 
Twentjf-one  tpiritei  EUkingt  6y  Moclim, 
Two  volumes  In  one.    Is.  6d. 

XecreaUoxis     in     Bhooting.       By 

"CaAvmi."  New  Edition,  revbed  and 
enlarged,  ta  EnffraiBing»  on  VRMd,  a/t^ 
i/arwy.anii  9  Mtijfravinfft  an  AtaiZ,  dk»^y 
i(/^t(T  A.  Cooper,  HJL. 

Bedding 'f  History  aad  fieieriptioiui 

of  Winea.  Aactotit  and  Modern,  fwntf 
btmUifyl  Wco^euU. 

Etnnii'i  Iniaet  Arohiteetiire.  Kem 
Edition.  Revleed  bf  the  fiev.  J.  G. 
Woon,  M  JL 

Bobixuon  CnUM.  With  IHaatntiant 
by  SiuTUABO  and  Haivkx.  Twekte  ft«a»> 
tiftd  jSf^naMHfi  on  SteO,  dnd  U  on 
Hood. 

■  ;  ar)  without  the  Steel  illoatra- 

tione,  at.  6cL 

BoBiA  in  the  Nineteenth  Oentnzy. 

^ew  Udltion.     KevlMd  1^  the  Aatbor. 

lUuttmUd  hjfUjM$  Sttel  JUnfrmtii^t, 

a  Tola. 
8oathey*f  life  of  Kebon.       With 

Addkiunal  Notes.     liliutnUitd  wtih  64 

Starling's  (Kiie)  HoUe  Deeds   of 

Women  i  or,  Exiunpica  of  Pemale  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtoa.  I\aurtem  bmiUtfvl 
nUistnUitnt. 


fltnart  and  Bevettf  i  Antiqvitin  tf 

Athena,  and  tUmt  MomnneDia  oTC 
ntu$tnUi  m  Tl  SMI  PleUta, 

TUee  Of  tile  Genii ;  or,  flte  DoIig^tlU 

Leawna  of  lloram.    iVianerMia  ' 

nndSIMed  J>ip  raaingi .  tifter  I 

Tueo*s  Jenmlem  Deliyered. 
lated  Into  EagUah  ^paoeertaB  Vecaew 
a  Life  of  the  Author.    By  J.  H.  Wa 
£iglU  JSnffravingi  on  Sted,  md  » 
Wood,  by  Tkunton. 

Walker*!  Xenly  ISxerdBei. 

talning  Skating.  Ridhig.  Driving  I 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowing  Swimming,  1 
New  Edition,    reTleed    by    "CkAvsK.- 

Fortf-fom  SUti  Flatu,  tmd  i uina 

WoodaiU. 
Walton's  Complete  Angler.    Edited 
by  towAsn  jKaaa,  Caq.     To  wbicfa  ia 
addrd  an  Account  of  Flahtag  StatSona*  Ac 
by  H.  Q.  Bobs.     Qncordi  ^  303  Ai- 


or,  tM'M  26  addiHmal  pog9 

lUuttratumi  on  SteO^  Tt.  6d. 
Wellington,  life  ot     By  An  Old 

SoLDiBB,  f^om  the  materials  of  Maiwf^ 

Rightem  Bi*gmnng$, 
White's    Hatoral   History  of   8el- 

bome.    With  Notes  by  Sir  VVnuAM  Jab- 

l>Qisand£DWAEnJBaBK.aKt  JBiiif i  iifarf 

ly  iO  hiffidtffmUktd  Engraiiitgt. 
;  or,  imM  the  piatM  €)oitmmi, 

1s,9d. 

Young,  The,  Lady's  Book.    A  IS^ 

Bual  of  Elegant  Uecreationa.  Arta,  Sdanoe^ 
'  and  AooomplishmentB;  inctnding  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Gonchology*  Botany,  E^ito- 
mology.  Ornithology,  Oostmne,  £mbni- 
dery,  the  Eacritoire,  Archery,  BidlBft 
Muaic  (instrumental  and  vocal),  nanrtn^ 
Sxerctaes,  PaiDtlog.  Biotograpby,  kc,  tc 
Soiled  by  difttinguiabedProfeMaoEs.  Twdot 
Bundrtd  iToodcut  JUugtratiunt,  amd  asnr- 
nUJlne  £ngravingg  an  SieeL    ft.  Isl. 


Bohn^i  Olassical  Library. 

6«.  fv  Vtiume,  eseetplinff  ihou  marked  athervisi. 


Literally  TranaUted  into 
by    an    Oxonian.       Si. 


Appottdiz  to.      GoDtaJning 
the  New  Headings  given  In  Hermann's 
posthumous  Edition  of  iEschylna.     By 
GBOBOB  Buboes^  M.A.    Ss.  6d. 
10 


Ammianns  Kareellinns,  Hirtory  of 
KametronOonatantina  to  Talent  T^nas- 
lated  by  C  D.  Yovaa,  BJl.  J>o«hla 
volnme^  T«.  6d. 

i^pnleias,  the  Ckdden  Ass;  Death  of 
Bocrates:  Florida;  and  Disooniae en  Magic. 
To  wfatoh  U  added  a  Metflcal  YenloBof 
(kqrfd  and   teche;  and  Mis.  T^gh^s 


BOHITB  VABIOUS  LIBMABIS8. 


Litenfty 

Ttanaiated,  witti  Notes  and  Eztncto  from 
Frere'i  and  Mher  Metrical  Yaraioii^  by 
W.J.  HioBM.    A  vols. 

VoL  1.  Acbamlana,    Knightfly   (jl*>fn1f. 

Wasps,  Peace,  and  Birds. 
Vol.  3.  LjjTBlirtrata,  Thetm^boriasnaa, 
fYt>0^  Eodeslaiuan,  and  Rntos. 

Aziatotle'a  Ztbtioi.    Litenlly  Txum- 
lated  by  AitbdMoon  Bbowmx,  latoGtasslcal 
~    -       r  of  King's  College. 
PoUtio 


TcanaUted  by  £.  Waltobd,  M.A. 

Metaphysiei.  Literally  Trans- 
lated, with  Nutek,  Analysis,  EzamlnatlOD 
Ooestiona,  and  Index,  by  the  Bey.  Johv 
H.  M'MAnoR,  M.A^  and  Gk>ld  Medallist  in 
Metaphysics,  T.C.D. 

History  of  AnlmalB.    In  Ten 

Books.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Index, 
by  RiiOBABD  ClffiBffvraLL,  M.A. 

•  Orgaxion ;  or,  Loeieal  Trsat- 


IflSB.  WlthNoU».Jbc  By0.F.0wB5,M.A. 
a  TolSL,  8«.  6d.  eaeb. 

Bhetoite  said  Pootios.    Lite- 

rally  Translated,  with  Examination  Qoes- 
tions  and  Notes,  by  an  Oxonian. 

AthexUBTLi.  The  Deipnosophists ;  or, 
the  Banonet  of  the  Learned.  Translated 
l^G.i>.yoBQs,B.A.    3vola. 

OaBsar.  Complete,  with  the  Alexan- 
drian, African,  and  Spanish  Wars.  Lfte- 
rally  Translated,  with  Notes. 

ClatBllai,  Tlbnlhis,  and  Hm  Vigil  of 

Yenns.  AUteral  ProseTnoslAtion.  To 
which  are  added  Metrical  Yerslons  by 
Lamb,  Gbaikqer,  and  others.  ^roiM»' 
piect. 

doOBO^a  Ocationfl.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  C  D.  Yoif«i^  B^.   In  4  vols. 

YoLl.  Contains  the  Orattona  agaiut 
Yems,  Jhx    Portretitm 

YoL  a.  OatUine,  AxfM$a,  Affrarlan 
Law,  Rablrtas,  Mnrena,  l^lla,  «c. 

Yol.  8.  Orations  Ibr  bis  House,  Plandns, 
SexUns,  CoeUns,  Milo,  Ugarlns,  Ac 

YoL  4.  MtsoellaneoDS  Orations^  and 
Rhetorical  Works;  with  GenenJ  In- 
dex to  the  four  volnmes. 

on  the  VatoYO.of  tho  Oodi, 

Divination,  Fate,  Lawst  a  RepabUc^  Ae. 
TESOsUted  by  0.  D.  Tomob,  B  JL,  and 
F.  Babhau. 

■  Academics,  Do  Kxdbai,  and 
Tnscolan  Questions.  Br  C.  D.  Yongx, 
B.A.  With  Sketch  of  tibe  Greek  PhUo- 
Bophy. 

■  Oftoea,  Old  Age,  Fxiendahip, 
Sdpio's  Dream,  faradoxesb  Acl  Literally 
Translated,  by  R.  SDMOHoa  3t.M. 


dsaro  oa  aratory  aad  OnXi^n,    By 

J.  S.  Watsow,  M.A. 
Domosthenei'  Oratioxu.    Translated, 
with  Notes,  by  GL  Baxh  KkanoBDr.    In  5 
Tolomes. 
Yol.  1.  The  Olrnthiao,  Philippic  md 

other  Public  Orations.    St.  60. 
YoL  a.  (hi  the  Crown  and  on  the  An- 

bassy. 
Yol.  3.  Against  LepUnes^  Mldiaa.  An- 

drotrton,  and  Aristocrates. 
YoL  4.  Private  and  other  Onations. 
YoL  6.  MiiJoeUaneoQs  Oratloos. 

Dictioiiary^  of  Latin  Qootaitioni.    In- 

dadlng  ProveTbe,  Maxims,  Mottoes.  Law 
Terms,  and  Phrases;  and  a  Collection  of 
above  600  Greek  Quotations.  With  all  the 
qnanHtfee  marked.  &  EmcHiih  TranshUlons. 

,  with  Index  Yerbonun.     6». 

^idex  Yerboram  only.    U. 

Diogenes  Laertine.  Lives  and  Opin- 
ions of  the  AndantPhUeaophen.  Trans- 
lated, with  Noles,  by  a  a  Yovob. 

Euripides.  Literally  Trandated.  2  vols. 
YoL  1.  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Medea,  Hippo- 

lytos,  AksestJs,  Baochn,  Ueraclids, 

Iphigenia  in  Aullde,  and  Iphigenia  In 

Taurls. 
YoL  2.  Hercules  Furens,  Troadee,  Ion, 

Andromache,     Suppliants,     Helen. 

Electn,  Qyolops,  Rhesus. 

Greek  Anthology.  Literally  Titans- 
lated.  WHh  Metrical  Yenkme  by  vartooa 
Authors. 

Greek  Bomanees    of    Helxodonu, 

Longns,  and  Achilles  Tatius. 
Herodotni.        A    New    and    Literal 
TranalaUon,  by  Hewbt  Caby,  M.A..  of 
Worcester  College,  OxfoitL 

Eoeiod,  Oallimachas,  and  Tfaeognis. 
Literally  Traoeiated.  with  Notes,  by  J. 
Banks,  M.A. 

Homer's  IHad.  Literally  Translated, 
by  an  OxoiiXAzr. 

Odyssey,  Hymns,  Ac  Lite- 
rally Tmnalated,  by  an  Oxonxax. 

Horace.  Literally  Translated,  by 
Smabt.  GaMfblly  revised  by  an  OaooHiAX. 
3«.  6d. 

Jnstia,  Comeliiu  Hopes,  and  Xntro- 

ptvoL  literally  Translated,  with  Noteb 
and  Index,  by  J.  a  Watson,  M  JL 
Jvtaal,  Pocsins,  Snlpioia,  and  La- 
dliua  ^  L.  II^AKa.  M.A.  With  the 
Metrical  YersloD  by  Gilford.  Protditpuee, 
Livy.  A  new  and  Literal  Translation. 
By  Dr.  Spolah  and  others.    In  4  vols. 

YoL  1.  Contains  Books  I'-a. 

YoL  1  Books  »— as. 

YoLS.  Books  29>^. 

YoL  4*  Books  31  to  the  end;  andlsdex. 


A  OATALOGUX  OF 


Lnoan'f  Phanalia.    Tniulatod,  with 

Notea,  by  U.  T.  Kilkt. 
Lnoretiiii.     Literally  Translated,  with 
JKotea.  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Wat80V.  M.A. 
And  the  Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Qooix 

Xartial's  EpigramB,  complete.  Lite- 
rally Translated.    Each  aocompanlod  by 
one  or  more  Verae  Translailona  selected 
frorn  the  Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  eoorces.     With  a  ooplons  liulex. 
Double  volume  (660  pages).    7s.  ed. 
Ovid's  Works,  complete.     Literally 
Translated.    3  vols. 
VoL  1.  FasU.  Tristla,  EptoUee,  te. 
VoL  2.  Metamorphofies. 
Vol.  3.  Heroides,  Art  of  Love,  ftc 
Pindar.  Literally  Translated,  by  Daw- 
soa  W.  TiTKKER,  and  the  Metrical  Vendoo 
by  AaaAHAM  Moobb. 
Plato's  Works.      Translated  by  the 
Bev.  H.  Cart  and  others.    In  6  vols. 
Vol.  1.  The  Apology  of  Socrates.  Crito, 
PhoNlo.  Gorgias.  Protagoras.  Pbsdms, 
ThesBtetns.  Euthypbron.  Lysis. 
VoL  %  The  Republic,  TinuBUs*  ftCritias. 
VoL  3.   Meno.  Euthydemus.  The  So- 
phist. SUtesman.   Gratylos,   Fanne- 
nides,  and  the  BaiMinet. 
YoL  4.   Fhllebus.  Charmides.  Laches, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  and  Ten  other 
Dialogues. 
Vol.  6.  The  Laws. 

VoL  6.   The  Doubtfyil  Works.    With 
General  Indcau  > 

■  Dialogues,  an  Analysis   and 

Index  to.  With  References  to  the  Trans- 
lation in  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  By  Dr. 
Day.  lln  prtparation. 

Plantus's  Comedies.  Literally  Trans- 
lated, with  Ho  es.  by  H.  T.  BrutT,  B.A. 
In  3  vols. 
Pliny's  Natural  History.  Translated, 
with  CopioQs  NotM),  by  the  late  John 
BoeiocK.  M.D.,  Fats.,  and  H.  T.  Buxr, 
B.A.    in  6  vola. 

Propertiiis,  Fetronins,  and  Johannes 

Secundus.  Literally  TransUtcd,  and  ac- 
companied by  FoeUcal  Venions,  from 
varlonn  mnrcea. 

QnintUian's  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

Litenilly  Translated,  with  Notes,  &c  by 
■  J.  S.  Watsos,  JMLA.    In  a  vols. 


Sallnst,  Ploms,  and  Yelleins  Pater- 

colas.  With  (^A)pioiis  Notes.  BiographtaJ 
Notices,  and  lades,  by  J.  8.  Watsoii. 

SophoolCi.  The  Oxford  IVanslatioii 
revised. 

Standard  Libraiy  Atlas  of  Classical 

Geography.  Tmnty^woo  larpe  eoteund 
Mapt  according  to  ike  laiat  amOunitia^ 
With  a  complete  index  (acoentoatedX 
giving  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  evesy 
place  named  in  the  Maps.  Impibvo.  fs.6<X 
Starabo's  Geography.  Translated, 
with  CoplotM  Notes,  hf  W.  Vxwotnm, 
M.An  and  H.  a  UAHiLTOir.  Bwi.  With 
Index,  giving  the  Ancient  snd  Modem 
Names.    In  3  vols. 

Soetonins'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Csesars,  and  other  Works.  Thomson's 
Translation,  revised,  with  Notes,  by  T. 

FOBJESTEa. 

Tadtas.     Literally  Translated,  with 
Notes.    In  2  vols. 
VoL  1.  The  Annals. 

VoL  2,  The  Hlstovy.  Gennanlfl^  AgrS- 
ooUk,&c    With  Index. 

Terence  and  Phssdms.    By  H.  T. 

ElLKT,  BJL 

Theocritna,  Blon,  Moschns,  and 
Tyrtseos.  ByJ.  BANas.M^  With  the 
Metrical  Verrions  of  Chapman. 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  X. 

Avrelius  Antoninus.    Tianslalcd  hj  Gkx. 

l/>Ho.    3c  6<i 
Thnoydides.      Literally  Translated  br 

ilev.ll.DAU.    InSToU..  3i.  €d.  eacfaJ 
VirgiL    Literally  Translated  by  Da- 

Tioeosr.    New  Edition,  careft&Uy  fevtoed. 

St.  9d, 

Xenophon's  Works.    In  S  Vols. 

VoL  1.  The  Anabasis  and  MemorabfBa. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  b7  J.  &  Wat- 
box,  M.A.  And  a  Geographical  Om- 
menuiy,  by  W.  F.  AimwonH,  FJSJU 
FJLGJ5..SEG. 

VoL  a.  CyropoBdia  and  HeUenioB.  By 
J.  S.  Waxsos,  MJk..  and  the  Bev.  H. 
Daub. 

Vol.  3.  The  Minor  Works.  By  J.  & 
Waisok,  M.A. 


xn. 


Eolm's  Scientifio  Library. 

5».  per  roJttws.  sascepttnjr  thou  maarktd  othenmte. 


Agassii  and  Oonld's  Comparative 
Physiotogy.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wbioht. 
Upwtandi  qf  400  JSnffmvimfft. 

Bacon's  Novnm  Organnm  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  Complete,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  Dkvkt.  M.A. 

Blair's  Chronological  TableSf  Bevised 

and  Enlarged.    Cumprpbending  the  ChiV>- 
nology  and  History  of  the  Worid,  finom 


the  earliest  times.  By  J.  WiuooemT 
Roflsx.  Doable  Vdmaa.  lot.;  or,  half- 
boond,  108.44. 

Index  of  Bates.  Comprdiendmg  tlie 
principal  Facts  fn  the  CSirODOlogy  sad 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  earilest  to 
the  present  time^  alpbabetloally  amnged. 
By  J.  W.  RoasB.  DonUe  voiosMb  ISl  ; 
or,  half-bonnd.  lOi.  Sd. 


BOHS'S  VABI0U8  LIBRABIEB. 


SoUey's  Uannal  of  Technical  Analy- 

,  ols.  A  Guide  for  tho  Tehtlng  of  Natural 
and  Artificial  SulwtanoM.  By  B.  H.  Paul. 
100  Wood  Engravinfft. 

SKIDGEWATER     TBEATISE8.  — 
— —  Bell  on  the  Hand.    Its  Mec^ha- 


■nd  Vital  Eiidowtneiits  as  evindng 
Design.    Settenth  Edition  Bevued. 

Klrby  on  the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  AnlmaU.    Edited,  witb 
Notes,  by  T.  Ryueb  Jonbs.    yuvunmt 
£>ngravingt^  many  o/wkieh  art  additionoL 
In  2  vols. 
'  Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition 
of  Man.    3s.  6^ 

"  Whewell's  Astronomy   and 

General  Physics,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Natural  Theology.    Zt.  Bd. 

■  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 

of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  In- 
tellectaal  Coustttution  of  Man.    6«. 

-  Front's  Treatise  on  Chemis- 


try, Meteorology,  and  DigeaUon.  Edited 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  GniFFrrH. 

Bnokland*8     Geology    and 

Mineralogy.     2  void.    15«. 

■  Boget*8  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Phydology.  IlliutraUd,  In  2  vols. 
6s.  each. 

Carpenter's  (Br.  W.  B.';  Zoology.  A 
SyHtematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Habits, 
Instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
lies  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  ai.d  of  the 
chief  forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  New  edition, 
revised  to  the  present  time,  under  arrange- 
ment with  the  Author,  by  W.  S.  Dallas. 
F.IiJ3.  IlbutraUd  with  many  hundred 
JIne  Wood  Sngraoingi.   In  2  vols.  6i.  each. 

■  MefthaTilcal  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Ex- 
position.   183  lUuitrcUioM. 

Vegetable   Physiology   a^d 

Sjrstematic  Botany.  A  complete  Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  New 
Kdiiion,  revised,  under  arrangement  with 
the  Author,  by  K.  Lanilrbtkb,  M.IX,  &c. 
SeceralkimdrtdlUtatratvfiuon  Wood.  U. 

-  Animal  Physiology.      New 

Kditioo,  thoroughly  revised,  and  In  part 
re-wrltten  by  the  Author.  Upwarw  qf 
300  capital  /{{ufft^olion*.    61. 

CheM  Congress  of  1S62.    A  Collec 

tion  of  the  Games  played,  and  a  Selection 
of  the  Problems  sent  in  for  the  Competi- 
tion.  Edited  by  J.  LBwxxthal,  Manager. 
Wl  b  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings,  and 
a  Memoir  of  the  British  Chess  Association, 
•  by  J-  W.  MEnLXT,  Hon.  Sec.  ft. 
Cheyreol  on  Colour.  Coataining  the 
PlrtodpleB  «r  Untmony  and  Oontraat  of 


Colours,  and  their  application  to  the  Arts. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Cuaklks 
Mabtrl.  Only  oomplete  Kdltloti.-  ^eoemf 
Vlatu,  Or,  with  an  additional  series  of 
16  PUtes  in  OoloiUH.    f «.  6d. 

dark's    (Hngh)    Introduction    to 

Heraldry.  YiitK  nearly  1 000  lUuttrationM. 
IPtA  EditiorL  Revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  U. 
PlakchS,  Rouge  Croix.  Or,  with  all  the 
lilnstratiuus  coloured,  15s. 

Comte's  Philosophy  at  the  Sciences. 

By  G.  H.  Lbwsb. 

Snnemoser's    History    of    ICagie. 

Translated  by  Wiluax  Howrrr.  With 
an  Appendix  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
best  authenticated  Stories  of  Apparitions. 
Dreiims.  Table-Turuing,  and  Spirit-RAp- 
ping.  &C.    In  2  vols. 

Handbook  of  BomestioMedioine.  Po- 
pularly arranged.  By  Dr.  Hemrt  Dayies. 
700  pages.    With  oomplete  index. 

Handbook  of  Games.  By  various 
Amateurs  and  ProfeBsors.  Comprising 
ireatlEes  on  all  the  principal  Games  of 
chance,  skill,  and  manual  dexterity.  In 
all,  above  40  games  (the  Whist,  Draughts, 
and  Billiards  being  especially  eompreben- 
Blve).  Edited  by  H.  G.  Bomv.  iUus- 
trated  by  nummwu  Diagrams. 

Hogg's  (Jabei)  Elements  of  Ezperi- 
meatal  and  Natural  Phlloeopby.  Con- 
taining Mechanics,  AMomatacs,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics, 
Caloric,.  Electricity.  Voltaism,  and  Mag- 
netism. New  Edition,  enlarged.  Up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts. 

Hind's  Introdnotioa  to  Astronomy. 
With  a  Vocabulary,  containing  an  Expla- 
nation of  all  the  Tenns  in  present  use. 
New  Edition,  enlarged.  Iftmurous  Erif 
gravinffs.    3s.  9d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos;  or  Sketch  of  a 

Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
TranslAted  l^  £l  a  OnS  and  W.  S. 
Dallas,  F.L.S.  Fine  Portrait  In  five 
vols.  3s.  6d.  each ;  excepting  VoL  Y..  6«. 
\*  In  this  edition  the  notes  are  placed 
beneath  the  text,  Humboldt's  analyucal 
Summaries  and  the  passages  hitherto  sup- 
pressed are  included,  and  new  and  com« 
prehensive  Indices  are  added. 
■  '  TraTSls  in  Ameriea.  In  3  roli, 
*  Views  of  Hatnre ;  or,  Con- 

tempUtions  of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation.  Translated  l^  E.  G  Orrf  and 
H.  G.  BoHV.  A  iao-ilmile  letter  from  the 
Author  to  the  PnbUsber;  translations  of 
the  quotations^  and  a  complete  Index. 

Humphrey's  Coin   Collector's   Xa- 

nuaL  A  popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Coins.  Blghlyjlniskai  Bngrw 
in^.   In  a  Yola 
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A  CATALOGDS  OF 


Eiiaft  ^Eol»6rt)  Poatzy  of  fldaiM; 

or,  Studlat  of  Um  Pbyrical  PkenonifeB*  of 
N4tiira.    By  PreleMor  Usm.    Now  £di. 

tloD,enl«r|^ 

InaaxtfOOM.    iSWeBlali'tTAblfli. 

J«yoe'i  SciantUle  Sialoguei.  Com- 
pleted to  the  preaeoteuUe  of  Knowledge^ 
07  Dr.  QsirFiTH.    Numannu  fFoodcutt. 

K&k^t*»((aMM.)  HjLowledge  ii  Pofw«r. 

A  PbpaUr  Mimual  of  PoUticei  ficoDomj. 

iMtOM  QB  P«faiti]if .  Byth*  Royal 
Acadomlctonfl.  Witli  IntrodnctOTj  Easy. 
Mid  Notee  by  VL  Wobhvii,  Eaq.  Fortraiti. 

Xantftll't  (Br.)  Geological  Szetur- 

sloDi  throuc^h  the  Isle  of  Wi(^t  and  l)or- 
eetahire.  Now  Edition,  by  T.  Rufbst 
JoKSSt  Esq.  /rtMMnwf  tMM<(^my  OM- 
nrtMl  IfbodoKtt^  aiul  a  GedUtgieal  Map. 

— —  Kadalf    of    Creation;     or, 

',  Vitsi  Lessons  fn  Qeology  and  the  Stody 
of  Ont^lc  Bemaltn;  Inctadlng  Ckologlcal 
EzcoTBions.  New  Editioa.  revised.  Co- 
loured  Plates,  tmd  feverai  ktmdred  teeni- 
Hful  Woodcuti.    In  i  Tola.,  It,  9i.  each. 

*   ■■      PetrilEictfoiiv      and     their 

Teaching!.  An  lUustnted  Handbook  to 
tbe  Organic  Remains  In  the  Brttiali  Mn- 
■emn.    ^^umerout  BngrcningM.    %t. 

— ^  Wo&den  of  Oeology;  or,  a 
Familiar  ExpoelUon  of  Geological  Phe- 
nomena. New  Edition,  augmented  by  T. 
KuPKKTJo!(Ka.P.a.S.  CoLowndGet^ogical 
Map  of  England,  Plates,  and  ntarly  200 
NnuMTM  roodbulfe  In  a  vols.,  7t.  <ML  each. 


Hor]^y*8  Oamee  of  Chen, 
the  Matohea  and  best  Gamea  played  by 
the  American  Champton,  with  £zplan»- 
tory  and  Analytical  Notes,  by  J.  LBwxir« 
IHAL.    Purtraii  and  Hemolri 

It  contains  by  far  the  largest  ooIIectSoa 
of  games  played  by  Mr.  Morph;^  extant  in 
any  form,  and  has  reaelved  his  endorse- 
ment  end  oo-operation. 

0enied*s8oiiliBllatim,fte.  Portntit, 


BiehaTtom*!  Geology,  faidrfi^g 
Mineralogy  and  Ptala^ontology.  Bevtasl 
afldenhu^:ed,byDr.T.WBi6a.  C^Ncordi 
of  490  muMtratiaitt. 

Bdumw's  Eirtl^.Pla]ltl»aadKol;  od 
KobeU'a  Sketches  tttm  the  Mloeni  Kiw- 
dom.  Translated  by  A.  Bamwmn,  ?.!&.' 
Oolour§iMap€f»€eeaffrmph9^FymtL 

Smith's  (Pyej  GefOogy  and  8erip- 
tore ;  or,  The  ueUtlan  between  the  Boly 
Scripiores  and  Geological  Sdenoe. 

Stanley's  'Clasalfled  SynoptSi  of  the 
Principal  Painten  of  the  Dntdk  nl  fle- 
mish Schools. 

Staunton's  Chess-playei's  Hiandboek. 

Numarotu  Diagrams. 

— ■■ Chess  Praad*    A  Snpplensent 

to  the  Cfa«s»-playei's  HapdbooJL  Con- 
taining all  the  most  hnportant  modem 
improvements  in  the  Openings,  innstrated 
t^  actual  Games;  a  revised  Oode  of  Chess 
Laws;  and  a  Sdecdon  of  Mr.  Morphy*s 
Games  in  Enf^snd  and  Pyanoe.    Oil 

Cheae  player'a    Oa^ianiea. 

Oomprising  a  new  Treadae  on  Odds.  OdI- 
lection  of  Match  Game%  and  a  SelealOD 
of  Original  Problems 

-  Chees  Tonnuunent  of  I8H. 


Numerous  lUustraiians. 

Stoekhardt's  Prineiples  of  Chemia- 

try,  ezemplifled  In  a  serled  of  simple  cxp^ 
rtmenta.    Upwards  of  370  lUustraiumt. 
Agxicnltoral  Chemistry ;  or, 

Chemical  Field  Lectmesi  Addressed  to 
Farmers.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by 
Professor  Hbkfbxt,  F.B.&.  To  which  Is 
added,  a  Paper  on  Liquid  Manure,  hy 
J.  J.  Mrchi,  Esq. 

TTr^a  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Ifiunfietare 
of  Gtaat  Britain,  ^ystematicaliy  invc«ti- 
gated ;  with  an  introdnctoiy  view  of  iu 
oomparatlve  state  in  Foreign  Ooantries. 
New  Editioa,  revised  and  ccnnpleted  to 
the  present  time,  by  P.  L.  SmfOHne.  Om 
kmdndmndJ^mmlTatiem.  InSvoh^ 

Philoeophyof  Hanniutiires; 

or.  An  Exposition  of  the  Factory  Bytten 
of  Gnat  Bttt^n.  New  Ed.,  emtlmied  to  the 
present  ttme^  by  P.  L.  SoaiCMBa    f  s.  6(L 


zm. 
Bobn's  Cheap  Series. 


SoBwell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Inclad- 
ing  his  Tottr  to  the  Hebrides  Torn*  In 
Wee,  Ate.  Edited,  with  large  additions 
and  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Jobs  Wix^oir 
Chokxk.  The  second  and  most  complete 
Oopyftght  Edition,  rs-arraaged  and  r». 
^vlaed  aooonUng  to  the  snggestlons  of 
Lord  Maeaolay,  by  the  Ute  Jonr  1 
Wbiohx,  Esq.,  with  ihrtfaer  additions  by  ; 
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Mr.  CaoKBB.     U^voardt  iff  40  pu  Bn* 
gretiaimffs  on  SmL     In  4  Tola,  doth,  41. 
each*  or  8  parts  at.  each. 
%*  The  public  has  now  for  I6t.  irtuct 
was  formo-ly  published  at  7L 
BosweU's  Johnsoniana.    A  Collection 
of  Misoellaneons  Anecdotes  and  Sayings 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  gathend  Ihni 
nearly  a  hnndred  pnhlloatiaini   A  Saqiid 


^ 


I 


BOHS*S  VARIOUS  LIB  BASILS, 


^4^  tk4  prtoeUng,  qf  which  Ufamu  vol.  5, 
m  «r  parts  9  and  10.  Kngravingt  on  Stegh 
IPMb  1  ToL  clotb,  4«^  or  In  2  parts,  2s.  each. 

ita^  and  ihie  KafBrt.    By  H.  Wabd. 

fliBrpenter't  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Fhyiiology 
of   'I'enipennoe  'and   Total   Abstinence. 
*  U.  6(2. ;  on  fine  paper,  cloth,  2f .  6d. 

ttnq-Slars;  or  a  Coxupiraey  onder 
Louis  XIIL  An  Historical  Bomanoe  by 
A.  de  Vlgny.    21. 

IKbdin'sSea  Songs  (Admiralty  Edi- 
tion), muttraliona  bjf  Cndk$hank, 
2«.  6d. 

Smenon's  Twenty  Sssayi.    U.  6d, 

Engliahtaiaracteriitica.   Is. 

Orations  and  Lectorea.  U.6d. 


'  Bepresentatlve  Hen.    Com- 


plete,   is.  6d. 

Pnmklin's  (Benjamin)  Gennine  An- 
tobiograpby.  FYom  the  Original  Mann- 
•cript.    By  Jabxd  Sparks.    Is. 

Oerviims's  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  19th  Centuiy.     From   the 
.    German,    is. 

Gnizofs  Life  of  Monk.    Is.  6d. 

Monk's  Contemporaries.  Sta- 

dies  on  the  English  Revolution  of  1688. 
PortmU  of  Clarendon,    is.  6d. 

Hawthorne's  (Kathaniel)  Twice  Told 
Tales.    First  and  Second  Series,    is.  each. 

the  2  Tols,  in  one.     2s. 

Snow  Image  Mother  Tales.  Is. 

Scarlet  Letter.    Is.  6d. 

■  House  with  the  SoTon  Gables. 

A  Somance.    is.  6d. 

Irving's  (Washington)  life  of  Mo- 
hammed.   Portrait,    is.  6<i. 

Successors   of    Mohamxned. 

Lifs  of  Goldsmith.    Is.  6J. 

Sketch  Book.    Is.  M. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.    Is.  6<f. 

■  Tour  on  the  Prairies.    Is. 


Conquests  of  Granada  and 

Spain.    2  vols.    is.  M.  eacli. 

'  LifiB  of  Columbus.      2  toIs. 


IS.  6d.  each. 

Companions 

is.6d. 


of    Columbus. 


Irving's  (Washington)  Adrentures 

of  Uaptain  Bonaevllie.    is.  6ii. 

Knickerbocker's  Kew  York. 

lf.6d. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra.  1s.6(f. 

Conquest  of  Florida.    Is.  6d. 

AbbotsfordandlTewstead.  Is. 

Salmagundi.    Is.  Srf. 

Bracebridge  Hall.    Is.  6(f. 

Astoria.    2s. 

Wolfferf s  Boost,  and  other 

Tales,    is. ;  fine  paper,  is.  6<i. 

life  of  Washington.    Autho- 

ri»d  Edition  (uniform  with  the  Works). 
Fine  Portrait,  Ac  6  parts,  with  General 
Index.    2s.  6(L  each. 

life  and  Letters.      By  his 

Nephew,  PuRBK  £.  iBvnffQ.  Portrait,  in 
4  parts.    2s.  each. 

V  Fo'  Washington  Irving's  CoUected 
Worki^  see  p.  4. 

Lamartine's    Genevieve;    or,    The 

History  of  a  Servant  GlrL  Tnoaiated  by 
▲.fUSOOBLK.     is.6<(. 

—  Stonemason  of  Saintpoint. 
A  yoiage  Tale.    Is.  ed. 

— —  Three  Months  in  Power.  2s. 

Mayhew's   Image   of  his   Father. 

Twdoc  page  lUustratians  on  Steel  by 
-  Phiz."    2». 

Munchausen's  (Baron)  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures.  It. 

Sandfbrd  and  Morton.  By  Thomas 
Day.  SightfineEngravingtbyAnda^.  2s. 

Taylor's  £1  Dorado;  or,  Pictures  of 
the  Qold  Region.    2  vols-    Is.  each. 

Willis's  CN.  Parker)  People  I  have 
Met ;  or,  Pictures  of  Society,  and  Fbcple 
of  Mark.    U.  Sd. 


Convalescent;   or,  Bambles 

and  Adventures,    is.  6d. 

•  lifo  Here  and  There;    or, 


Sketches  of  Society  and  Adventure,  is.  6c(. 

•  Hurry-graphs ;  or,  Sketches 


of  Scenery,  Celebrities,  and  Society,  is.  6e(. 
the   Way. 
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Pendllings    by 

FowrJlnepUUei.   2s.  6d. 


,Jk 


